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ARUNDEL. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

"  Come  now,  Arundel,  I  wish  yon  would  be 
a  good  fellow  for  once,  and  accompany  me  to 
Harant's ;  yon  know  I  must  go,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  not  to  see  as  much  of  you  as  I  can,  on  the 
last  night  of  my  stay  here." 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year 
1789,  that  the  speaker,  Charles  Hammond,  and 
his  friend  Henry  Arundel,  were  sitting  together 

in  the  rooms  of  the  latter,  at  College, 

Cambridge,  of  which  they  were  both  members. 
Hammond  had  just  taken  his  degree,  and  was  to 
leave  college  the  next  day ;  while  Arundel  had 
to  remain  another  six  months  before  he  coul ? 
vol.  I.  b 
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obtain  the  same  distinction.  Living  in  the  same 
part  of  England,  Northumberland,  being  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  having  entered  the  University 
at  a  short  distance  of  time  one  from  the  other, 
an  acquaintance,  formed  in  boyhood,  had  speedily 
ripened  into  warm  friendship,  although  nothing 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  their  dispositions 
or  prospects. 

Hammond,  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Baronets  in  England,  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  every  luxury,  and  was  accustomed 
to  see  every  wish  gratified  as  soon  as  formed; 
while  his  cheerful  humour,  and  general  desire  to 
oblige,  made  him  a  favourite  with  every  one  who 
knew  him.  It  is  true  that  this  last  quality 
might  seem,  to  a  close  observer,  to  proceed  from 
an  easiness  of  character,  which  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  say  no  to  any  application 
made  to  his  benevolence,  or  to  refuse  a  promise 
of  assistance  to  any  one  who  asked  it  of  him; 
and  he  had  more  than  once  found  himself  placed 
in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  being  accused  of 
deception,  by  persons  to  whom  he  had  promised 
more  than  he  could  perform,  but  whom  he  had 
felt  unwilling,  in  the  first  instance,  to  mortify 
by  a  positive  refusal.  But  such  accidents  were 
rare  ;  and  when  they  did  occur,  he  was  sure 
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to  find  no  lack  of  defenders,  who  only  looked 
to  bis  motives,  and  professed  to  feel  no  doubt 
tbat  be  would  grow  wiser  as  he  grew  older. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  was  not  a  person  any 
one  could  be  long  angry  with ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  with  abilities  of  no  common 
order,  the  best  dispositions,  and  every  worldly 
advantage,  be  stood  a  fair  chance  of  making  a 
very  useless  member  of  society. 

Arundel  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  distinguished  families  in  tbe 
North  of  England,  but  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had 
not  kept  pace  with  their  deserts.  The  vast  estates 
they  had  once  possessed,  had  been  gradually 
diminishing  through  many  generations,  till  at 
length  the  enormous  accumulation  of  debt  which 
weighed  upon  what  still  remained  of  the  property, 
had  induced  the  father  of  Henry  Arundel  to  sell 
it,  with  the  exception    of  one   detached  farm, 
worth  about  £300  a  year,  to  which  he  retired 
with  his  wife  and  two  children — Henry  Arundel, 
and  a  daughter.     Here  he  endeavoured  to  for- 
get the  ancient  fortunes  of  his  family,  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  the  education  of  his  son; 
whom  he  intended  to  bring  up  as  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  yeoman,  and  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  pristine  celebrity  of  his  ancestors,  being  con* 
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vinced  that  the  greatest  bar  to  our  happiness  is 
the  wish  to  appear  superior  to  that  rank  in  life 
in  which  circumstances  of  birth  or  fortune  have 
placed  us.     Mr.  Arundel  felt  that  he  had  still 
enough  left  to  live  happily,  if  contentedly ;  and 
he  was   determined   that,   for  many  years  at 
least,  his  son  should  remain   in   ignorance  of 
those  circumstances  which  might  produce  regret 
and  discontent  with  his  present  lot.     His  wife 
did  not  submit  to  this  decision,  without  many 
attempts  to  shake  it.     She  felt  confident  that 
Henry  was  destined  to  be  the  restorer  of  the 
family;  and  she  argued  that  it  would  be  depriving 
him  of  all  incentive,  it  would  not  be  giving  him 
a  fair  chance,  unless  he  was  early  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  glories  and  splendour  of  the  house  of 
which  she  had  settled  in  her  own  mind  he  was  to 
be  the  second  founder.     It  seemed  therefore 
rather  doubtful  whether   Mr.   Arundel  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect ; 
but  a  violent  cold,  of  which  he  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  three  days,  speedily  resolved  the  ques- 
tion, and  left  Mrs.  Arundel  at  full  liberty  to 
follow  her  own  views  on  the  subject.     At  first, 
she  seemed  inclined  to  respect  the  known  wishes 
of  her  husband ;  but  when  she  looked  on  the  fine 
intelligent  countenance  of  her  boy,  who  was  now 
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ten  years  old,    or   turned  her  complacent  looks 
on  the  infantine  beauty  and  silken  locks  of  bis 
sister,  who  was  three  years  younger,  she  felt  all 
her  resolutions     of    moderation   die  away  and 
give  place  to  those  ambitious  prospects  of  future 
honours  and  wealth,  in  which  mothers  are  so 
wont  to  indulge.    Still,  she  determined,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  preserve  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  was  only  when  a  sum  of  £8000 
was  left  her  unexpectedly  by  a  distant  relation, 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  inform  her  son  of 
his  family  history,  and  devote  the  proceeds  of  the 
recent  legacy  to  giving  him  the  best  education 
the  kingdom  could  afford,  by  way  of  facilitating 
his  entrance  into  some  honourable  profession.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  day  he  completed  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  mother,  in  a  long  conversation,  gave 
him  a  concise  history  of  his  family,  beginning  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  conquest,  and  detail- 
ing its  rise,  decline,  and  fall,  with  the  great- 
est accuracy,  through  each  succeeding  reign,  to 
the  present  period ;  she  then  expatiated  upou 
the  various  obligations  which  devolved  upon  the 
descendant  of  such  a  long  line  of  heroes,  and 
concluded  by  saying, 

"Upon  you,  my  dear  Henry,  and  your  future 
conduct  it  depends  whether  the  Arundels  are  to 
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be  restored  to  their  place  amongst  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  or  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  for  ever." 
There  were  few  boys  upon  whom  such  an 
appeal  was  likely  to  produce  so  much  effect  as 
upon  Henry  Arundel.  His  ardent  and  proud  mind 
was  well  aided  by  an  active,  vigorous  frame, 
and  a  strong  constitution.     The  early  education 
he  had  received  from  his  father,  was  such  as 
became  one  whose  existence  was  to  depend  as 
much  upon  physical  qualities  as  moral  endow- 
ments;   and  accustomed  to  do  everything  for 
himself,  he  felt,  even  at  his  early  age,  entirely 
independent  of  others,  and  confident  in  his  own 
resources.    As  he  grew  up,  this  confidence  in 
himself  degenerated  into  something  like  contempt 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  dogged  adhe- 
rence to  bis  own   opinions.      Fortunately,  his 
natural  good  sense  in  a  great  measure  averted 
the  dangers  to  which  otherwise  an  inexperienced 
young  man  of  this  character  would  have  been 
exposed  at  his  first  entrance  into  life;  and  as  he 
considered  himself  consecrated  to  one  special 
purpose,  the  restoration  of  his  family,  he  early 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  take  no  important  step, 
without  in  the  first  instance  considering  whether 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  that  sole  object  of  his 
ambition. 
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In  consequence  of  the  resolution  taken  by 
Mrs.  Arundel  to  give  her  son  an  education  be- 
fitting his  birth,  he  was,  soon  after  the  disclo- 
sure she  had  made  him,  sent  through  the  various 
gradations  of  a  private  school  and  Eton,  to 
Cambridge,  where,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
he  was  entered  at college.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  her  darling  project,  his  mother  had 
stopped  at  no  personal  sacrifices,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  liberal  allowance,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  same  society  that  his  fore- 
fathers had  done ;  but  Arundel  soon  found  out, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  run  into  extrava- 
gance in  order  to  secure  friendship — at  least 
that  of  those  with  whom  he  wished  to  be  inti- 
mate, and  they  were  very  few.  He  was  aware 
that  his  mother  and  sister  were  deprived  of  many 
little  luxuries  of  life  to  furnish  forth  his  appoint- 
ments ;  and  he  at  once  determined  to  live  upon 
half  his  allowance,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
it  to  the  education  of  his  sister,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  fond.  This  he  carried  into  effect ; 
and  soon  found  that  the  grateful  affection  of  his 
family,  and  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  amply  in- 
demnified him  for  any  sacrifices  he  might  have 
made  in  so  doing.  He  continued  his  studies  at 
Cambridge  with  credit  to  himself;  and  although 
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he  had  not  a  large  personal  acquaintance  amongst 
his  fellow  students,  he  was  tolerably  popular 
with  those  whose  society  he  frequented,  though 
occasionally  voted  very  odd.  His  most  intimate 
friend  was  Hammond,  with  whom  he  had  been 

in  the  same  house  at  Eton,  and  who  was  his 
nearest  neighbour  in  the  country. 

Since  Mr.  Arundel's  death,  his  widow  had  endea- 
voured to  emerge  from  the  complete  solitude  in 
which  they  had  till  then  lived;  and  no  sooner  was 
this  desire  publicly  known,  than  all  those  with 
whom  the  Arundels  had  formerly  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  equality,  evinced  an  anxious  wish  to 
renew  their  connexion  with  them,  and  shew  them 
every  attention  in  their  power.  In  this  way  had 
Arundel  very  often  passed  weeks  together,  during 
the  holidays,  at  Sir  John  Hammond's,  who  ap- 
peared desirous  of  cementing  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  two  young  men,  and 
who  probably  felt  that  a  friend  of  Arundel's  stea- 
diness of  character  would  be  invaluable  to  one 
so  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  every  breath  of 
fancy  as  his  son.  With  this  view  it  was,  that 
he  allowed  Charles  to  be  nearly  as  much  at 
Rosedale,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Arundel's  cottage, 
as  at  his  own  house. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  characters  of  the  two  young  men  who  have 
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been  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  conversation  with  which  the  chapter 
opened. 

"Come  now,  Arundel,"  said  his  friend;  "I 
wish  you  would  be  a  good  fellow  for  once,  and 
accompany  me  to  Havant's;  yon  know  I  must 
go,  and  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  see  as  much  of 
yon  as  I  can  on  the  last  night  of  my  stay  here.** 

"You  know  why  I  will  not  go,"  replied 
Arundel;  "Havant  is  probably  by  this  time 
half  drunk,  and  as  I  neither  wish  to  imitate  him, 
nor  to  quarrel  with  him,  one  of  which  is  inevi- 
table, I  shall  stay  at  home;  and  I  recommend 
you  to  do  the  same,  seeing  that  you  must  be  on 
the  coach  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ; 
and  there  is  no  necessity,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
for  your  taking  leave  of  a  man  you  know  little 
of  and  care  for  still  less." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  promised  to  look  in  for  a 
minute;  and  there  is  always  something  going  on 
at  his  rooms — singing  and  so  forth,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  old  set  once  more ;  so  if  you  po- 
sitively will  not  come,  I  will  just  go  for  a  short 
time,  and  be  back  here  to  have  an  hour  or  two's 
talk  with  you,  before  we  go  to  bed;  so  sans 
adieu ,-"  and  so  saying,  Hammond  took  his  cap 
and  gown,  and  sallied  forth  to  Lord  Havant*s, 
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with  the  intention  of  a  speedy  return.  Arundel 
continued  reading  till  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
then  went  to  bed,  feeling  sorry  that  he  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  friend 
again  for  some  months;  and  perhaps  a  little 
picqued  that  a  drinking  party  had  sufficient 
charms  to  make  him  forget  an  old  friend ;  how- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  he  went  to  sleep  without 
troubling  his  head  more  on  the  subject,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day, 
to  see  Hammond  make  his  appearance,  and  ask 
him  for  some  breakfast  Arundel  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  his  being  still  in  Cambridge, 
and  immediately  gave  orders  for  preparing  what 
he  required ;  but  seeing  that  his  friend,  instead 
of  answering  him,  preserved  a  moody  silence,  he 
quietly  went  on  with  what  he  was  about,  till  the 
fit  should  leave  him.     At  last  he  began. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  not  left  you  last  night 
for  Havant's,  where  I  got  drunk,  and  made  a 
fool  of  myself." 

« Nothing  more  probable;"  was  Arundel's 
quaint  observation  upon  this  promising  exordium. 

"  Yes;  but  this  is  serious,  and  I  am  come  to 
you  to  ask  your  advice,  or  rather  assistance. 
When  I  got  there,  I  found  them,  as  you  said 
they  would  be,  half  drunk ;  and  as  nothing  is  so 
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disagreeable  as  to  be  the  only  sober  man  in  com- 
pany, I  made  all  the  play  I  could  to  come  up 
with  them,  and  at  last  succeeded.  Price,  who 
had  come  over  from  Newmarket,  was  there,  as 
the  devil  would  have  it,  and  not  the  most  sober 
of  the  set.  He  began  attacking  me  in  his  usual 
bullying  way;  and  at  last,  being  quite  out  of 
patience,  I  told  him  to  keep  his  insolence  for 
those  who  would  put  up  with  it,  for  that  I  would 
stand  it  no  longer.  To  this  he  only  replied  that 
schoolboys  were  very  apt  to  make  use  of  expres- 
sions they  did  not  know  the  value  of,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  study  Johnson's  dictionary  before  I 
mixed  with  society,  if  I  valued  my  safety.  At 
this  sneer  I  grew  quite  outrageous,  and  calling 
him  an  insolent  puppy,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  value  of  that.  He  then  changed  his  man- 
ner, and  saying  I  should  find  whether  be  un  • 
deretood  it  or  not  in  the  morning,  left  the  room, 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Havant 
and  the  others  to  prevent  it.  You  see  my  in- 
tended departure  this  morning  was  quite  put  a 
stop  to;  and  half-an-hour  ago,  Havant  called  on 
me,  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Price,  requiring 
an  apology  or  satisfaction.  The  first  you  must 
acknowledge  is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  shew 
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the  gentleman  that  we  are  not  the  schoolboys  he 
takes  us  for.  Now  what  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to 
see  Havant,  and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments." 

Arundel  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  so 
much  was  he  astonished  at  the  statement  be  had 
just  heard,  and  terrified  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  unfortunate  dispute.  Mr.  Price 
was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property,  near 
Newmarket,  well  known  in  the  world,  and  con- 
sidered a  remarkably  good  shot.  It  was  impos- 
sible, under  these  circumstances,  for  a  person 
in  Hammond's  situation,  just  about  to  be 
launched  into  society,  to  make  an  apology  for 
the  insult  he  had  offered  him,  provoked  as  it 
had  been  by  Mr.  Price's  impertinence.  A  duel 
therefore  was  unavoidable;  but  if  any  thing 
should  happen  to  his  friend,  or  indeed  to  his 
antagonist — he  to  whom  Sir  John  had  in  a 
manner  trusted  for  his  son's  welfare,  to  be  bis 
second  in  a  duel,  perhaps  a  party  to  his  death, 
or  his  accomplice  in  a  homicide ;  for  though 
fully  aware  that  the  meeting  now  was  inevitable, 
he  knew  equally  well  that  in  case  of  a  fatal 
result,  the  blame  would  probably  fall  on  him 
alone.  On  the  other  side,  he  saw  the  possibility 
of  his  own  hopes  in  life  being  at  once  destroyed. 
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Duelling  was  the  most  grievous  offence  a  student 
at  the  university  could  be  guilty  of;  and  were  it 
known,  immediate  expulsion  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence*  However,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment;  he  felt  that  if  he  refused  to  be 
Hammond's  second,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
put  the  business  into  the  hands  of  some  one 
who  might  be  less  anxious  to  bring  matters  to 
a  peaceful  termination :  for  he  was  not  without 
a  feint  hope  that  Mr.  Price  might  be  induced  to 
make  Borne  concession,  which  might  pave  the  way 
for  an  apology  on  Hammond's  part. 

When  at  length  he  broke  silence,  he  said, 
"  This  is  indeed  a  bad  business ;  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it  now,  and  I  will  therefore  call  at  once 
on  Havant,  and  make  arrangements  for  your 
meeting  as  soon  as  possible,  for  these  matters 
cannot  be  too  quickly  settled." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  and  I  must 
go  home  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  my  father  ex- 
pects me  to-morrow  night,  and  will  be  uneasy 
at  my  delay:  so  pray  lose  no  time.  Havant 
said  he  would  stay  at  home  till  the  afternoon ; 
you  are  sure,  therefore,  to  find  him,  and  I  will 
remain  here  till  you  come  back." 

Arundel  found  Lord  Havant  at  bis  lodgings, 
and  Mr.  Price  with  him.      "Ah,  Arundel ! " 
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cried  his  lordship ;  "  I  see  Hammond  has  lost 
do  time,  and  I  hope  you  have  persuaded  him  to 
apologize  for  his  ill  temper." 

"  That  you  must  be  aware  is  quite  impossible," 
replied  Arundel ;  "  I  am  only  come  to  settle  the 
place  and  hour  of  meeting ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Price  will—" 

"  Me  !  "  exclaimed  Price;  "  why,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  man  apologizing  for  being  called  an 
impertinent  puppy? — that  would  be  rather  too 
good  a  joke." 

t€  Why,  certainly,"  said  Arundel,  half  smiling; 
"  the  expression  was  not  a  very  courteous  one ; 
but  you  should  also  recollect  the  provocation  you 
gave," 

"  Not  more  than  I  have  given  fifty  times  be- 
fore, and  no  notice  ever  taken  of  it,"  replied 
Price. 

"  Hammond  says  he  warned  you  to  desist — " 

"I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  said 
Price ;  "  but  if  we  talk  for  two  hours  the  matter 
will  only  stand  thus — Mr.  Hammond  has  insulted 
me,  I  ask  him  to  apologise  or  fight ;  he  refuses 
to  do  the  first,  so  he  must  do  the  second.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  settle  the  pre- 
liminaries." 

This  was  soon  done,   and  Arundel,  with  a 
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heavy  heart,  took  his  way  homewards,  not  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  temper  with  which  Mr. 
Price  seemed  animated. 

*  Well ! "  cried  Hammond,  as  the  door 
opened,  "  when  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  Tomorrow  morning,  at  five  o'clock ;  we  are 
to  meet  at  the  second  mile-stone  on  the  London 
road,  and  take  the  first  convenient  spot  we  find." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  now  go  home  and  make 
some  little  arrangements,  and  yon  must  give  me 
a  sober  quiet  dinner  at  six." 

After  their  dinner  was  despatched,  which  was 
as  silent  and  gloomy  a  one  as  can  be  well  ima- 
gined, Hammond,  who  was  by  far  the  most 
cheerful  of  the  two,  endeavoured  to  open  a 
conversation  by  some  well  founded  and  judicious 
remarks  on  the  weather.  Finding  that  this 
elicited  no  answer,  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes9 
silence,  "  Arundel,  I  have  written  two  letters, 
which  I  must  beg  you  to  take  charge  of;  one  is 
to  my  father,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  shield 
you  from  the  possibility  of  misconstruction  on 
account  of  my  folly.  I  have  detailed  to  him  the 
whole  affair,  and  am  sure  he  will  feel  as  I  do, 
nothing  but  gratitude  for  the  part  you  have 
borne  in  it  Believe  me,  I  never  felt  the  full 
value  of  your  friendship  till  now,  and  what  has 
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most  weighed  upon  me  has  been  the  chance  of 
your  suffering  in  consequence  of  my  folly.  The 
other  letter  you  will  deliver  in  person;  in  fact,  I 
should  not,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
mentioned  it  to  you,  but  now  you  must  know 
all.  Do  you  not  guess  to  whom  the  other  letter 
is  addressed?" 

"No,  indeed;  some  woman,  I  suppose;  but  I 
am  in  no  humour  to  guess ;  so  if  you  mean  me 
to  know,  you  must  speak  out/' 

cc  Try — you  will  not? — well,  did  it  never  occur 
to  you,  we  might  some  day  or  other  be  con- 
nected by  some  yet  nearer  tie  than  that  of  friend- 
ship?" 

4(  Good  God  !  Hammond ;  what  do  you  mean 
— my  sister?" 

"  Even  so." 

Arundel's  blood  flew  to  his  very  temples,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  say,  as  calmly  as  possible, — 

"  May  I  ask  why  I  was  not  judged  worthy  of 
this  confidence  before? — but  no,  you  did  me  jus- 
tice ;  you  knew  I  should  instantly  have  stopped 
an  intercourse,  which  can  only  end  in  misery  to 
one  of  the  parties  at  least,  and  that,  the  one  I 
am  bound  to  protect.  Hammond,  you  have 
deceived  me — cruelly  deceived  me ;  little  did  I 
think  it  would  be  through  you  I  should  see  my 
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poor  Ellen's  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  de- 
stroyed. However,  it  is  now  at  an  end:  to* 
morrow  I  shall  take  care — oh,  God !  Hammond, 
yon  have  acted  cruelly; — poor,  poor  Ellen!9* 
and  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
sobbed  violently;  for  his  feelings,  which  had 
been  over-excited  all  day,  could  no  longer  be 
restrained. 

There  was  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
amazement  with  which  Hammond  witnessed 
this  burst  of  passion;  he  had  anticipated  some- 
thing so  different ;  and  now  to  be  accused  of 
deceit  and  cruelty,  where  he  had  expected 
nothing  but  joyful  congratulation,  took  him 
quite  aback.  At  length  he  recovered  the  use  of 
his  speech,  and  in  a  trembling  tone  of  voice,  be 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"Answer  me  one  question/9  said  Arundel, 
who  had  recovered  his  composure  in  a  great 
measure ;  "  are  you  engaged  ?" 

"  Why,  no — yes ; — that  is,  I  have  engaged  to 
ask  my  father's  consent,  as  soon  as  I  leave 
college." 

"  Well,"  said  Arundel ;  "  you  have  not  acted 
candidly  by  me,  and  I  think  I  may  claim  of  you 
this  much,  that  you  will  not  mention  it  to  your 
father  till  I  have  seen  Ellen ;  and  farther,  that 
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you  will  not  seek  to  see  her  or  to  correspond 
with  her,  till  my  return  to  the  north.  Do  you 
promise  me  this  ?  " 

*  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Hammond ;  st  with  the 
exception  of  this  letter,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary; or,  if  not,  you  will  undertake  to  tell 
her,  why  I  do  not  go  to  see  her  on  my  arrival, 
as  she  will  expect."  This  Arundel  agreed  to; 
"  And  now,"  said  Hammond,  "  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  why  you  say  I  have  deceived  you, 
and  acted  cruelly.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing half  so  bad  to  Price." 

"  I  was  wrong,"  replied  Arundel,  in  a  more 
friendly  tone ;  "I  should  have  said  thoughtlessly. 
Do  you  think  your  father  will  ever  consent  to 
your  marrying  a  girl  without  a  farthing  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  he  will ;  an  Arundel  too,  one  of 
the  best  families  in  England.  Besides,  you 
know  I  get  my  grandfather's  property  when  I 
come  of  age,  which  is  next  year ;  and  the  family 
estate  is  entailed  on  me." 

"  Stop,"  cried  Arundel ;  "  recollect,  that  with- 
out your  father's  consent,  you  will  never  have 
mine,  nor  my  mother's — that  I  can  answer  for ; 
and  without  it  Ellen,  I  am  sure,  will  never  marry 
you." 

<c  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 
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"  Quite  so ; — and  now  you  had  better  go  to 
bed.  I  will  take  care  to  call  you  in  time." 

"Well,  say  you  are  not  angry  or  annoyed." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  certainly,  and  hope  for  the 
best;  so  good  night,  and  sleep  well." 

Hammond  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon  asleep. 
Not  so  Arundel ;  the  conversation  he  had  just 
had,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  sooth  the  agitation 
of  his  mind ;  even  if  the  events  of  the  next  day 
were  to  end  favourably,  he  foresaw  an  endless 
source  of  anxiety  in  Sir  John  Hammond's  opposi- 
tion to  bis  son's  wishes;  and  should  the  result  of 
the  duel  be  fatal,  which  might  very  easily  happen, 
he  eould  look  forward  to  nothing  but  ruin  to  him- 
Belf,  and  misery  to  all  those  connected  with  him. 

In  such  reflections  as  these  the  night  passed 
away,  and  the  day  began  to  break  before  he  had 
thought  of  taking  any  repose.  An  involuntary 
shudder  came  across  him  as  he  perceived  the 
first  rays  of  light  breaking  through  his  shutters. 
He  proceeded  to  change  his  dress,  and  then  went 
to  awaken  Hammond.  He  was  soon  ready.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  had  left  the  college,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  appointed  spot. 

No  man,  I  believe,  ever  went  for  the  first  time 
to  a  meeting  of  this  nature  without  some  inward 
tremors;  but  whatever  his  feelings  might  be, 
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Hammond  preserved  a  cheerful  and  steady  coun- 
tenance, and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  his  friend.  They  soon  came  up 
to  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous ; 
where  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  joined  by  Lord 
Havant,  who  had  come  by  another  path.  He 
informed  them  that  Mr.  Price  was  waiting  with 
the  pistols  in  a  field,  about  two  hundred  paces 
distant,  which  seemed  every  way  suited  to  their 
purpose.  Thither  they  went  together,  and 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
seconds  to  arrange  matters  amicably,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  ground.  In  one  corner 
of  the  field  they  perceived,  to  their  annoyance,  a 
labourer  just  beginning  to  plough ;  but  as  they 
had  no  time  to  lose,  for  fear  of  interruption, 
Arundel  went  up  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  keep 
out  of  the  way.  This  he  at  first  refused,  with  that 
surliness  which  appears  to  characterise  the  lower 
classes  near  Cambridge  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  gownsmen ;  but  when  he  understood  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  and  the  possibility  of  his 
falling  a  victim  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  com- 
batants, he  exhibited  considerable  alacrity  in 
removing  himself  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  two  antagonists  now  took  their  ground ;  and 
at  a  signal  given  by  Lord  Havant,  they  fired  to- 
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gether,  and  botb  without  effect.     To  Arundel's 
very  agreeable   surprise,    Mr.   Price  came  for- 
ward, and  offering  his  hand  to  Hammond,  said, 
"I  have  no  hesitation  now  in  saying  that  I  am 
sorry  that  any  remark  of  mine  should  have  oc- 
casioned you  any  annoyance ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  admit  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  terms  you 
applied  to  me."     To  this  Hammond  replied  that 
they  were  used  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment, 
and  after  Mr.  Price's  handsome  explanation,  he 
could  feel  no  hesitation  in  withdrawing  them, 
and  expressing  his  regret  at  having  made  use  of 
them.    "  And  now,  then,"  said  Price,   "  I  hope 
we  are  all  friends,  and  shall  remain  so.    I  saw 
you  thought  me  very  dry  in  my  remarks  yester- 
day, Mr.  Arundel,  and  little  disposed  to  be  con- 
ciliatory ;  but  I  could  never  have  shown  in  Cam- 
bridge again,  if  I  had  let  you  have  your  own 
way;  though  God  knows  no  one  would  have 
regretted  it  more  than  myself  had  any  accident 
happened  to  your  friend.    But  all's  well  that 
ends  well — so  good  bye ; "  and  so  saying,  be 
jumped  into  his  gig,  which  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.    The  other 
young  men  returned  together,  and  Hammond 
made  instant   preparations    for  his  departure, 
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which  took  place  that  evening,  after  haying  re- 
iterated his  promise  to  Arundel  not  to  see  his 
sister  till  they  should  meet  again  in  the  north. 

The  next  day  Arundel,  mindful  of  his  promise, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  sister : — 

* 

«  My  dearest  Ellen. 

"  It  is  needless  to  relate  by  what  circum- 
stances Hammond  was  induced  to  inform  me  of 
your  mutual  attachment,  and  the  engagement 
which  has  followed  it.  I  confess  it  hurt  me  not  a 
little  to  find  that  you  should  have  had  so  little 
confidence  in  a  brother,  who,  I  had  hoped,  deserved 
nothing  at  your  hands  but  affection ;  one  thing, 
however,  is  quite  clear — you  felt  that  this  con- 
nection could  never  meet  with  my  approbation, 
unless    sanctioned    by    Sir  John    Hammond's 

* 

knowledge  and  approval,  and  in  that  you  judged 
rightly.  However,  I  will  not  now  enter  further 
upon  a  subject  which  is  of  too  great  importance, 
and  would  demand  too  much  time,  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a  letter.  That  must  be  deferred  till 
my  return  home ;  but  I  write  now,  at  Hammond's 
request,  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  promised 
me  not  to  see  you  or  communicate  with  you, 
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directly  or  indirectly,  till  my  return.    Give  my 

affectionate  love  to  my  mother,  and  believe  me 

"Ever  your  affectionate, 

«H.  A. 
"Cambridge,  May  30,  1789." 

"P.S.  If  you  think  anything  I  have  said  in  this 
letter  too  harsh,  forgive  me.  I  have  had  much 
to  excite  me  lately,  and  hardly  know  what  I 
write.  At  all  events  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  my  only  anxiety  is  to  secure  your  permanent 
happiness." 

This  postscript  Arundel  broke  open  his  etter 
to  add,  fearful  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  his 
sister  by  assuming  too  harsh  and  dictatorial  a 
tone ;  but  the  more  he  considered  the  business, 
the  less  he  liked  it.     In  the  first  place,  he  anti- 
cipated the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Hammond's  father,  and  nothing  would  have  in 
duced  him  to  consent  to  his  Ellen's  entering  any 
family  without  the  approbation  of  its  head.     In 
the  next  place,  much  as  he  liked  Hammond,  he 
was  not  blind  to  his  defects ;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  he  was  a  person  to  whom  he 
should  wish  to  confide  the  happiness  of  one  he 
loved.     He  felt  that  unless  Ellen   acquired  a 
strong  influence  over  him,  and  exerted  it  with 
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good  sense  and  judgment,  she  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  a  very  miserable  woman,  united  to 
a  man  liable  to  be  run  away  with  by  every  im- 
pulse, and  following  every  inclination  which 
caprice  might  suggest  to  him.  He  had  seen  too 
little  of  his  sister  since  she  was  quite  a  girl,  to 
be  able  to  form  any  correct  opinion  of  her  cha- 
racter; and  it  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
quite  a  toss  up,  whether  this  unfortunate  engage- 
ment could,  under  any  circumstances,  turn  out 
to  her  advantage.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
was  yet  another  motive  which  was  not  the  less 
strong  that  he  did  not  avow  it  to  himself — per- 
haps indeed,  was  not  even  aware  of  its  nature. 
This  was  a  feeling  of  morbid  sensibility,  or,  to 
give  it  its  right  name,  of  jealousy,  which  is  per- 
haps always  inseparable  from  strong  affection, 
and  which  made  him  ill  brook  any  rival  in  the 
hearts  of  those  he  loved.  The  love  he  felt  for 
his  sister,  was  of  that  engrossing  nature,  which 
is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  half  return.  Like 
most  persons  of  deep  feeling  and  powerful 
minds,  be  had  thought  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  him- 
self, to  suppress  any  strong  outward  expressions 
of  sensibility;  but  the  current  that  runs  smooth- 
est, is  sometimes  the  deepest ;  and  so  it  was  with 
Arundel.    His  bosom  was  a  volcano  that  the 
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slightest  accident  might  inflame.     Hitherto  he 
had  not  conceived  the  possibility  of  Ellen's  divid- 
ing her  affection  with  any  one ;  and  when  he  was 
aware  of  the  truth,  it  gave  him  a  shock,  as  if 
he  had  been  bereft  of  everything  that  made  life 
dear  to  him.  He  loved  and  respected  his  mother, 
but  she  was  not  a  person  to  excite  any  violent 
feeling  of  affection.      Caring  for  little,  if  she 
had  the  latest  novel  and  a  comfortable  fire,  she 
was  satisfied  to  know  that  her  children  were 
happy  and  in  good  health,  and  trusted  to  Pro- 
vidence to  keep  them  so.     The  decision  and 
powerful  mind  of  her  son  had  long  since  subju- 
gated her  completely;  and  she  found  herself 
happy   to  have  some  one,  to  whom  she  could 
confide  all  her  domestic  grievances  and  leave 
the  trouble  of  setting  them  to  rights.     Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  Arundel  had  become  a 
man  before  be  ceased  to  be  a  boy ;  and  he  found 
himself  while  yet  at  school,  the  master  of  a 
family,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him 
for  advice  and  abide  by  his  decisions  on  all  oc- 
casions.   It  was  therefore  a  mixture  of  wounded 
pride  and  chilled  affection,  added  to  the  most 
melancholy  forebodings  of  the  fate  of  those  he 
best  loved,  that  took  possession  of  his  mind,  when 
he  found  himself  left  alone  after  Hammond's 
vol.  i.  c 
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departure.  However,  he  was  not  a  person  to 
give  way  long  to  vain  repinings  over  wbat  could 
not  be  helped ;  and  having  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  his  return  home, 
he  endeavoured  to  banish  the  subject  altogether 
from  his  thoughts.  A  few  days  brought  him 
the  following  letter  from  his  sister : 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dearest  brother,  how 
relieved  I  feel,  at  no  longer  having  a  secret  from 
you ;  believe  me,  it  was  no  want  of  confidence  in 
you,  that  induced  either  Charles  or  myself  to 
conceal  from  you  that  which  must  necessarily  in- 
terest you  so  deeply.  It  was  his  anxious  wish  to 
have  his  father's  approbation,  before  he  took 
any  further  step ;  and  seeing  this,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  comply  with  his  request,  not  to 
mention  it  to  you  or  my  mother,  till  he  had 
spoken  to  Sir  John,  which  he  was  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  degree.  Indeed,  the  whole 
thing  was  so  unexpected,  that  we  were  engaged 
almost  without  being  aware  of  it.  Dear  Charles 
assured  me,  he  never  intended  mentioning  it, 
even  to  me,  till  he  had  his  father's  permission ; 
but  I  don't  know  how  it  happened — one  evening 
when  he  was  last  here,  it  came  from  him  by  sur- 
prise, and  I  was  too  happy  to  be  angry  with 
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him,  as  I  now  see  I  ought  to  have  been.  But 
dear  brother,  do  not  be  annoyed;  and  above  all, 
do  not  be  angry  with  him,  for  I  assure  you,  it 
was  his  love  for  you  that  first  made  me  like 
him.  I  wish  you  were  once  more  at  home — my 
mother's  health  is  not  what  it  was — she  had  a 
fit  last  Tuesday,  and  though  Dr.  Powis  says  it 
was  merely  weakness,  and  that  no  danger  is  to 
he  apprehended,  I  feel  very  unhappy,  and  pass 
half  my  time  in  crying.  She  sends  her  best 
love,  and  desires  me  not  to  mention  her  illness, 
of  which  she  makes  "light,  for  fear  it  should 
alarm  you;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  it, 
and  have  therefore  ventured  to  disobey  her. 
Even  your  own  affectionate 

«  Ellen." 

There  was  much  in  this  letter  to  restore 
Arundel's  peace  of  mind ;  but  the  account  of  bis 
mother's  health  alarmed  and  grieved  him.  He 
had  seen,  when  he  was  last  at  home,  that  she 
was  no  longer  as  strong  as  she  had  been ;  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  any  thing  like  se- 
rious illness;  and  he  had  hoped,  that  the  return 
of  spring  and  fine  weather  would  have  dissi- 
pated any  slight  indisposition.  These  hopes 
had  now  vanished;  and  he  felt  that  at  no  distant 

c  2 
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period,  he  should  probably  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  sole  remaining  parent,  and  be  his 
sister's  only  support  and  protection  till  she 
married.  He  was  therefore  most  anxious  to 
return  home,  in  case  of  any  sudden  and  fatal 
change  in  his  mother's  health  ;  but  by  so  doing, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  prolong  his  stay  at  the 
university  for  another  six  months,  and  that  too, 
perhaps  at  the  very  time  when  he  would  be 
most  wanted  elsewhere.  It  did  not  appear 
either  that  there  was  any  immediate  cause  for 
apprehension  ;  and  all  things  considered,  he 
thought  he  had  better  remain  at  Cambridge 
till  be  had  taken  his  degree,  when  he  would  be 
completely  his  own  master.  This  determination 
he  communicated  to  his  sister,  begging  her  to 
inform  him  immediately,  should  any  thing  occur 
to  make  his  immediate  presence  at  home  de- 
sirable. 

An  accident,  in  itself  apparently  unimport- 
ant, destroyed  all  these  plans,  and  completely 
changed  Arundel's  destiny.  He  was  one  day 
walking  out  with  a  small  terrier  he  was  very 
fond  of,  when  a  large  mastiff,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  a  labouring  man  who  was  passing  by  in 
a  cart,  flew  at  the  dog,  and  seemed  determined 
to  demolish  him  without  ceremony.     Arundel 
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called  to   the  man,  and  desired  him  to  take 
his  dog   off.      To   this  request,  the  man  not 
only  paid    no    attention,  but    encouraged    his 
dog  to  the  attack.     Arundel  seeing  there  was 
no   time    to  be   lost,    rushed  to   the    rescue, 
and  by   a  liberal   use   of  a  stick  he  held  in 
his   hand,    compelled    the    aggressor    to    re- 
tire.    His  master,  however,  no  sooner  saw  the 
defeat  of  his  favourite,  than  he  jumped  out  of 
his  cart,  and  running  to  the  spot,  before  Arundel 
was  aware  of  his  intention,  hit  him  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  car- 
ter's whip.     The  first  blow,  we  are  told,  is  half 
the  battle ;  but  in  this  case,  the  proverb  failed, 
for  Arundel,  who  was  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
noble  science  of  single  stick,  administered  such 
severe  chastisement  to  the  ruffian,  that  in  five 
minutes  he  was  fain  to  cry  out  for  mercy,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  with  the  advice  to  be 
more  civil  for  the  future.     As  Arundel  was 
walking  away,  the  fellow  called  out  after  him, 
"  You  have  had  the  best  of  it  to-day,  but  I  will 
be  even  with  you  before  long,  master."    To  this 
threat  Arundel  paid  no  attention,  and  only  re- 
solved never  to  leave  his  stick  at  home,  in  case 
of  any  future  attack.     But  this  man  had  a  much 
safer,  and  more  effectual  method  of  obtaining 
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revenge;  he  was  the  very  man  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  duel  between  Hammond  and  Price, 
and  whom  Arundel  had  desired  to  get  out  of  the 
way  on  that  occasion,  although  the  latter  had 
not  recognised  him  again.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  light  in  which  duelling  was  considered  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University;  and  he  now 
determined  to  denounce  Arundel,  as  having 
been  a  party  to  so  heinous  an  offence.  Giving 
therefore  his  cart  to  some  one  to  take  home  for 
him,  he  followed  his  unconscious  enemy  at  a 

distance,  and  seeing  him  enter College,  soon 

found  out  his  name  from  the  porter;  he  then 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's, and  having  obtained  an  audience  of 
him,  told  him  all  he  knew  concerning  the  duel, 
adding,  that  the  only  one  of  the  parties  he  had 
recognised,  was  Mr.  Arundel. 

The  gentleman  who  held  the  situation  of  Vice - 
Chancellor  that  year,  had  arrived  at  the  respon- 
sible situation  of  head  of  a  college,  merely  by  his 
family  connexions ;  and  hieing  aware  of  his  total 
want  of  every  other  qualification,  had  determined 
to  shine  by  the  rigour  of  his  administration.  So 
flagrant  a  breach  of  college  discipline,  therefore, 
had  but  little  chance  of  being  leniently  treated, 
and  the  great  man  forthwith  resolved  to  make 
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such  an  example  of  the  offender  or  offenders,  if 
he  could  succeed  in  discovering  the  others,  as 
should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  his 
subjects-  The  regularity  of  Arundel's  conduct 
and  his  assiduity  in  his  studies  during  his  re- 
sidence at  the  University,  which  had  won  for 
him  the  friendship  of  some  of  his  superiors  and 
the  esteem  of  all,  weighed  little  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion;  but  there  was  but  one  circum- 
stance, which,  fortunately  for  him,  was  not  with- 
out its  due  weight  on  the  mind  of  his  judge. 
Arundel  was  a  man  of  good  family ;  could  trace 
his  ancestors  for  several  hundred  years,  and  had 
more  quarterings  in  his  coat  of  arms  than  half 
the  peerage  put  together.  These  considerations 
effected  what  nothing  else  probably  could  have 
done;  and  Dr.  H.  accordingly  determined  to  see 

Dr.  Owen,  the  head  of college,  and  beg 

him  to  mention  the  affair  to  Arundel,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  with  his  defence,  if  he  had 
any  to  make. 

Early  the  next  morning,  our  hero  received  a 
message  from  Dr.  Owen,  intimating  that  he 
wished  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, he  hurried  through  his  breakfast,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  Doctor's  apartments,  won- 
dering not  a  little  as  to  what  could  have  caused 
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such  an  untimely  summons.  He  found  Dr. 
Owen  walking  up  and  down  the  library,  in 
great  perplexity.  The  Doctor  was  a  good- 
natured,  portly  old  gentleman,  a  little  pompous, 
as  what  head  of  a  college  is  not? — particularly  if 
unmarried;  but  possessed  of  as  kind  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom :  he  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  had  earned  no  little  renown  in 
his  younger  days,  by  a  very  erudite  dissertation 
on  the  real  birth-place  of  Homer ;  but  of  the 
affairs  of  real  life,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  un- 
born babe.  He  ruled  his  college  with  the  mild 
authority  of  a  patriarch  of  old ;  and  if  any  of 
those  confided  to  his  care  distinguished  them- 
selves in  after  life,  he  felt  as  much  gratification 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children ;  while  a 
legitimate  vanity  whispered  to  him,  that  perhaps 
it  was  to  his  tuition  that  their  budding  talents 
owed  their  full  development.  Arundel  had  ever 
been  a  special  favourite  with  him;  and  he  had 
frequently  prophesied  that  he  would  add  another 
brilliant  star  to  the   constellation   of  talents, 

which  College    had   ushered    into    the 

world.  The  shock,  therefore,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, when  informed  of  Arundel's  delinquency, 
had  quite  unsettled  his  ideas.  Duelling,  he 
considered  as  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  delibe- 
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rate  murder ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor  was  determined  to  expel  the  culprit 
from  the  University, — a  decision  he  could  not  in 
his  conscience  blame,  his  kind  heart  made  him 
mourn  oyer  the  total  ruin  of  the  prospects  of 
his  favourite  pupil,  while  he  shuddered  at  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt     It  was  therefore  with 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  grief,   not  perhaps  un- 
mixed with  a  slight  feeling  of  fear,  at  putting 
himself  so  completely  in  the  power  of  a  person 
who  had  given  proof  of  such  blood-thirstiness, 
that  he  saw  Arundel  enter  the  room,  saying, 
"  that  he  had  come  in  obedience  to  his  summons, 
and  waited  to  know  the  cause  of  it"    The  easy 
and  unembarrassed  manner  in  which  he  said 
this,  evinced,  in  Dr.  Owen's  opinion,  a  cool  in* 
difference,  that  could  only  belong  to  a  being 
grown  callous  to  all  good  feeling,  and  capable  of 
any  desperate  attempt.    Having,  therefore,  care- 
fully entrenched  himself  behind  a  large  writing- 
table,  he  first  shut  a  penknife  which  lay  open  on 
it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  bell  rope  was  within  reach,  he 
proceeded  to  address  his  astonished  auditor,  with 
a  frown  on  his  brows,  which  might  have  struck 
terror  into  the  breast  of  the  most  hardened  cri- 
minal, c  5 
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"  Good  God !  young  man,"  said  he ;  "are 
you  so  totally  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  that 
your  conscience  has  not  told  you  the  occasion  of 
my  sending  for  you  ?"  At  this  exordium,  Arun- 
del stared,  and  began  to  think  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor had  lost  his  senses ;  he  however  answered 
quietly,  that  certainly  his  conscience  reproached 
him  with  nothing.  The  air  of  candour  and  in- 
nocence with  which  he  said  this,  was  so  convin- 
cing, that  the  Doctor's  mind  instantly  caught 
hold  of  another  idea ;  and  he  began  to  think 
that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention,  and  that 
the  Vice- Chancellor  had  been  imposed  upon. 
Delighted  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  came 
forth  from  his  fortress,  and  taking  Arundel  by 
the  hand,  exclaimed, 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you 
say  so ;  what  an  old  fool  I  was ;  and  I  must  say, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  is  not  much  better,  to  be- 
lieve such  a  terrible  story,  and  make  me  believe 
it  too." 

"Well,  but  my  dear  sir,"  said  Arundel,  *  what 
is  this  terrible  accusation  ?" 

"Why,  Dr.  H.  called  upon  me  yesterday 
evening,  just  when  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my 
after-dinner's  nap — a  habit  I  indulge  in,  inas- 
much as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  to 
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bare  been  practised  by  the  ancients,  who  cer- 
tainly understood  whatever  conduces  to  health 
much  better  than  we  do — and  he  told  me,  hor- 
resco  referens,  that  he  had  received  information, 
from  what  he  considered  to  be  good  authority, 
that  you  had  been  lifting  your  hand  against  your 
fellow-creature;  in  short,  that  you  had  been 
fighting  a  duel:  but  I  might  have  known  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  pure  calumny,  and  I  will  not 
lose  a  moment  in  writing  him  a  note  to  say  so/' 

Arundel's  surprise  at  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
for  a  moment  prevented  his  answering;  but 
when  he  saw  the  Doctor  turn  to  his  desk,  he 
cried  out, 

"  Hold,  Dr.  Owen ;  it  is  not  true  that  I  have 
fought  a  duel ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  true, 
that  I  was  a  second  in  a  duel  a  few  days  ago/' 

This  confirmation  of  the  charge  was  too  much 
for  the  poor  man;  and  sinking  into  his  chair,  he 
said,  "  Ob,  Mr.  Arundel !  how  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  yon/' 

*  I  trust  not,  sir,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  at  least 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  relate  to  you  the  circum- 
stances, I  hope  to  convince  you  I  am  not  so 
much  to  blame."  Receiving  no  answer,  he  in- 
terpreted this  silence  into  a  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  narrative,  and  he  gave  a  full  and 
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fair  account  of  all  the  circumstances  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  taking  care 
however  to  mention  no  names,  nor  to  give  the 
slightest  indication  by  which  they  might  be 
guessed. 

"  You  see  therefore,  sir,"  said  he,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  I  was  no  party  to  the  quarrel,  in  which 
this  unfortunate  business  originated;  and  I  trust 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  if  I 
consented  to  be  my  friend's  second,  it  was  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  actual  hostilities  by  my 
mediation." 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Owen,  « I  am  glad  to  find 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  a  business  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be ;  but  you  have  grievously  offended 
the  laws  of  God,  of  your  country,  and  what  is  of 
at  least  equal  consequence,  those  of  this  Univer- 
sity. Oh !  Mr.  Arundel,  I  am  deeply  grieved ; 
you,  whom  I  always  cited  as  a  model  for  the 
young  men  of  this  age — you,  for  whom  I  felt  the 
affection  of  a  father,  to  have  acted  thus !  How, 
sir,  can  I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again?  My 
college  will  become  a  byeword,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  this  generation.  And  I  grieve  too  for 
you,  young  man :  are  you  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences, of  your  crime  ?  You  will  be  expelled ; 
you  will  be  expelled  from  the  University,  and* 
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rendered  incapable  of  entering  the  learned  pro- 
fessions—  so  young,  so  much  talent,  and  I  must 
add,  with  this  exception,  so  virtuous,  and  all 
lost — all  thrown  away."  And  the  good  old  man 
covered  his  face  and  wept. 

Arundel  was  sensibly  affected  by  this  un- 
expected mark  of  interest.  He  drew  near  to 
him,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  after  a  short 
silence :  "  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  risk  I  ran, 
and  of  the  punishment  to  which  I  was  liable; 
and  now  that  it  has  overtaken  me,  I  shall  bear  it 
with  patience,  and  without  repining  ;  but  I  con- 
fess, it  would  be  a  grievous  addition  to  my 
punishment,  if  I  was  obliged  to  think  that  I  had 
forfeited  your  esteem  and  good  opinion.  I  hope 
that,  even  if  you  think  me  to  blame  in  this  in- 
stance, you  will  not  allow  one  error  to  efface 
entirely  the  friendly  feelings  you  once  enter- 
tained for  me." 

"  No,  my  boy,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  I  feel 
that  is  impossible.  I  even  feel  as  if  I  loved  you 
better  at  this  moment  than  1  ever  did  before, 
now  that  I  know  you  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  struggle  by  yourself.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  fault — may  it  be  a  lesson  to  you 
in  after  life ; — but  who  is  perfect  ?  Nemo  mor- 
talium  omnibus  horis  sapit.    I  myself  once  gave 
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way  to  anger,  bo  far  as  to  give  a  severe  beating 
to  a  hackney-coachman,  who  had  purposely 
splashed  my  black  silk  stockings;  but  I  was 
young,  very  young  at  that  time,  and  since  then, 
I  have  ever  kept  a  strict  guard  over  my  passions. 
But  this  is  talking  idly ;  we  must  consider  what 
it  is  best  for  you  to  do.  The  Vice- Chancellor 
will  expel  you,  to  a  certainty,  and  indeed  I  must 
confess  with  grief,  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  subordination, 
were  he  to  overlook  such  an  offence  against  our 
laws.  There  is  but  one  course  open  for  you,  and 
that  is,  at  once  to  take  your  name  off  the  books, 
and  leave  Cambridge ;  you  will  thus  be  spared 
the  pain  and  disgrace  of  a  public  exposure. 
Doctor  H.  will  take  no  further  steps  till  to- 
morrow, in  order  to  give  you  time  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  He  also  desires  me  to 
say,  that  as  you  must  be  aware  of  the  enormity 
of  the  offence  you  have  committed,  he  hopes  you 
will  make  the  only  atonement  in  your  power, 
and  declare  who  were  your  accomplices." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  am  quite 
sure  you  have  made  the  last  proposal  only  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Dr.  H ;  as  you 
must  know,  I  cannot  listen  to  it  for  a  moment ; 
nor  indeed  would  you  advise  me  to  do  so.    With 
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regard  to  the  first,  while  I  feel  grateful  for  the 
motives  that  dictated  it,  I  must  also  decline  pro- 
fitting  by  it.  Were  I  to  leave  Cambridge  so 
near  the  period  at  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
taken  my  degree,  every  body  would  be  aware 
that  I  could  only  have  done  so  by  compulsion, 
and  malice  would  have  full  scope  for  its  con- 
jectures and  insinuations  as  to  the  cause.  If  I 
am  publicly  expelled,  at  all  events,  the  reason 
will  be  made  public ;  and,  thank  God,  it  is  not 
one  which  can  affect  my  character  as  a  man  of 
honour,  or  as  a  gentleman." 

Cf  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  perhaps  you  are 
right ;  at  all  events,  the  reasons  you  give  are 
honourable  to  you ;  but  as  nothing  will  be  done 
to-day,  think  it  over  carefully,  and  let  me  know 
your  determination  this  evening.  I  can  see  you 
no  more — it  would  not  become  a  person  in  my 
situation,  to  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  so 
heinous  an  offender ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  my  brother,  Serjeant  Owen,  in 
London,  who  is  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
may  be  of  use  to  you — and  if  the  best  wishes  of 
an  old  man  can  be  of  service  to  you,  you  have 
them.  So  now  adieu ;  God  bless  you ;  and  do 
not  forget,  you  have  a  steady  and  affectionate 
friend  in  your  old  master." 
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Arundel  squeezed  the  profferred  hand,  his 
heart  too  full  for  utterance,  and  was  about  to 
depart,  when  the  Doctor  stopped  him,  and  said, 
"  By-the-bye,  your  departure  is  so  very  sudden 
that  perhaps  you  may  find  yourself  short  of  cash; 
if  so,  or  if  you  have  any  little  debts  to  settle, 
say  so  at  once,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be 
your  banker."  Arundel  assured  him  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  under  any  embarrassment  of  that 
nature ;  and  having  thanked  him  for  all  his  past 
and  present  kindness,  left  the  apartment. 

He  soon  had  completed  all  his  arrangements 
for  a  speedy  departure,  and  waited  with  feverish 
anxiety  for  the  morrow.  Late  in  the  evening, 
he  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Owen,  again  thanking  him, 
in  the  warmest  and  most  grateful  manner,  for 
the  interest  he  had  shown  him,  and  telling  him 
that  his  determination  to  abide  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's sentence  was  unchanged.  To  this  he 
received  no  answer;  but  shortly  afterwards  a 
servant  brought  him  the  promised  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Serjeant  Owen.  Next  day 
the  sentence  of  expulsion  was  pronounced 
against  him ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge immediately,  without  taking  leave  of  any 
of  his  friends ;  but  the  news  had  no  sooner  got 
abroad  than  his  rooms  were  crowded  with  young 
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men,  who  came  to  express  their  sympathy  for 
his  hard  fate.  Amongst  the  first  of  these  was 
Lord  Havant,  who  abased  in  no  measured  terms 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  the  Dons;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Arundel  could  prevent  his  rushing 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor's,  acknowledging  that 
he  had  also  been  an  accomplice,  and  insisting 
upon  sharing  the  same  fate. 

At  length  he  got  away  from  all  these  warm- 
hearted, though  not  very  judicious  friends;  and 
before  six  o'clock  that  evening  was  some  miles  on 
his  way  to  London,  which  be  determined  to  visit 
previous  to  his  return  home;  as  he  felt  the  urgent 
necessity  for  his  immediately  adopting  some  line 
of  life  by  which  he  might  earn  an  honourable 
existence,  without  being  a  further  burden  to  his 
mother  and  sister.  How  he  was  to  break  the  mat- 
ter to  them,  was  exceedingly  embarrassing;  but 
after  considerable  deliberation,  he  contented  him- 
self with  writing  to  say  that  he  was  coming  home 
in  the  course  of  the  week  for  a  few  days;  judging 
that  the  blow  would  be  less  severely  felt  if  told 
by  his  own  lips,  and  when  he  was  himself  pre- 
sent to  suggest  topics  of  consolation.  He  further 
took  the  precaution  of  giving  the  name  of  the 
hotel  where  he  intended   to   lodge  whilst  in 
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London,  that  in  case  of  necessity  his  sister 
might  know  where  to  write  to  him.  The  situ- 
ation in  which  he  now  found  himself  was  suffi- 
cient to  damp  the  spirits  of  any  one ;  but  he  had 
a  strong  confidence  in  himself,  which  nothing 
was  capable  of  daunting ;  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  without  a  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction  when 
he  reflected,  that  his  fate  in  life  now  depended 
entirely  upon  himself;  that  if  he  was,  indeed, 
destined  to  rescue  his  name  from  obscurity,  the 
task  must  be  accomplished  by  his  own  unaided 
energies,  and  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
auspices  under  which  he  was  about  to  enter  life. 
His  first  step,  he  determined,  should  be  to  call 
on  Serjeant  Owen ;  though  from  anecdotes  he 
had  occasionally  heard  of  him  from  his  brother, 
he  did  not  anticipate  much  assistance  or  advice 
in  that  quarter;  but  being  a  perfect  stranger  in 
London,  where  he  was  literally  without  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  hoped  at  all  events  that  the 
Serjeant  might  be  the  means  of  making  him 
known  to  those  who  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  forward  his  views.  With  this  resolution  he 
arrived  in  London  late  at  night,  and  having 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent  Garden,  he  soon  forgot  in  sleep  his 
misfortunes  and  his  hopes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  haying  care- 
fully inquired  his  way,  Arundel  started,  with  his 
letter  of  introduction  in  his  pocket,  for  the 
Temple,  which  he  reached  without  losing  his 
way  above  five  times ;  and  after  a  minute  search 
he  discovered  Seijeant  Owen's  name  painted 
on  one  of  the  doorposts  in  that  ancient  and 
celebrated  seat  of  conviviality  and  learning. 
Having  arrived  at  the  chambers  indicated  by 
the  aforesaid  doorpost,  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
he  gained  admittance  after  a  considerable  delay, 
occasioned  apparently  by  the  clerk  who  opened 
it  having  been  occupied  with  his  toilet.  After 
surveying  Arundel  from  head  to  foot,  he  asked 
him,  in  no  civil  tone  of  voice,  what  his  business 
was  at  that  hour  of  the  morning?    Arundel 
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gave  him  his  card,  which  he  desired  him  to 
deliver  to  his  master,  and  to  say  that  he  had  a 
letter  for  him  from  his  brother.  Dr.  Owen. 
The  man  grumbled  out  that  he  was  quite  sure 
his  master  could  see  nobody  then,  but  retired  to 
deliver  the  message;  and  in  a  minute  after, 
Arundel  heard  a  loud  voice  calling  him  by 
name,  and  telling  him  to  come  in.  This  man- 
date he  obeyed;  and  found  himself  in  a  square 
room,  the  furniture  of  which  consisted  in  two  or 
three  chairs,  and  a  large  writing  table  covered 
with  papers.  Before  the  window,  peering  into  a 
small  piece  of  broken  looking-glass,  stood  a 
short  elderly  man  with  a  very  red  nose,  with  one 
side  of  his  face  well  lathered,  and  his  whole 
features  twisted  into  one  of  those  indescribable 
contortions  which  generally  accompany  the 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  very  stubborn  beard  by 
means  of  a  very  blunt  razor.  The  room  itself 
was  surrounded  by  bookcases,  filled  with  vene- 
rable looking  folios  and  quartos;  the  glass  in 
the  windows  was  of  a  light  brown  colour,  so 
thoroughly  was  the  dirt  of  years  incorporated 
with  it;  while  a  coating  of  dust  gave  some- 
what of  the  same  hue  to  every  object  in  the 
room.  The  short  gentleman  with  a  red  nose 
and   lathered   face,  whom   he  rightly  conjee- 
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tared  to  be  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Serjeants,  leaned  in  the  law,  was 
too  busily  engaged  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
approach ;  and  be  had,  therefore,  time  to  look 
aronnd  him,  and  marvel  in  silence  at  the  dirt 
and  disorder  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  attire  of  the  worthy  proprietor  himself  was 
not  the  last  thing  that  engaged  his  attention ; — a 
dingy  cotton  nightcap,  a  shirt  bearing  evident 
marks  of  the  snuff-taking  propensities  of  the 
wearer,  a  pair  of  very  shabby  trowsers,  which 
had  once  been  black,  a  slipper  on  one  foot,  and 
a  silk  stocking  on  the  other.  At  length,  Mr. 
Seijeant  Owen,  having  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  hemorrhage  of  a  pimple  he  bad  just  be- 
headed, by  means  of  some  cobweb  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  window,  thought  proper  to  break 
silence. 

"  So  you  have  brought  me  a  letter  from  my 
brother.  I  think  he  need  not  have  pat  me  to 
the  expense  of  eighteenpence  for  a  double  letter 
I  received  by  the  post  half  an  hour  ago ;  but 
that  is  just  like  him,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  he  wrote  to  me  again  to-morrow  to  know  if  I 
had  received  the  other  two.  So  you  have  been 
lightening  them  all  out  of  their  wits  at  Cam- 
bridge;   thought  they  had   got  another  Guy 
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Faux,  I  suppose.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  My 
brother  wants  me  to#tura  bear-leader,  but  that 
won't  suit  me;  I  was  never  well  licked  into 
shape  myself.  Oh,  yes,  I  see  that  is  my  brother's 
letter,"  as  Arundel  produced  it  from  his  pocket. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  know  as  much  from  his  first, 
as  I  shall  from  the  second ;  so  just  throw  it  into 
the  fire-place,  for  I  have  no  time  to  read  two 
editions  of  the  same  work.  However,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you ;  I  see  you  think  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  long  ago ;  but  never  mind,  better  late  than 
never ;  so  just  sit  down  while  I  finish  dressing ; 
you  will  find  plenty  here  to  amuse  you  in  the 
mean  time ;"  and  so  saying,  he  pushed  Arundel 
into  a  chair,  stuffed  a  newspaper  into  his  hands, 
and  vanished  into  his  bed-room ;  where  he  was 
soon  heard  snorting  and  blowing  like  a  grampus, 
as  he  repeatedly  plunged  his  face  into  a  basin  of 
water.  By  the  time  Arundel  had  waded  through 
the  newspaper,  he  again  made  his  appearance, 
looking  rather  more  like  a  civilized  being;  and 
coming  up  to  his  visiter,  he  shook  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  him. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  we  must  have  some 
breakfast ;  if  you  have  not  had  one,  you  must  be 
ready  for  it;  and  if  you  have  had  one,  you  must 
be  ready  for  another — so  pull  the  bell."     And  in 
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a  few  minutes  they  were  both  hard  at  work, 
discussing  the  merits  of  .devilled  kidney,  cold 
ham,  boiled  eggs,  &c.  &c. 

When  the  Serjeant  had  taken  off  what  he 
called  the  edge  of  his  appetite,  he  turned  to 
Arundel,  and  said,  "  Well,  now  I  think  it  is  time 
to  tell  me  all  about  this  Cambridge  business; 
my  brother  has  written  to  me  in  so  pressing  a 
manner,  that,  under  any  circumstances,  my  best 
advice  and  assistance  should  be  at  your  service ; 
but  I  tell  you  at  once,  I  am  something  of  a 
physiognomist,  and  like  your  looks,  and  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  I  will."  To  this  Arundel 
made  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  and  then  gave 
a  full  account  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  the 
complete  annihilation  of  all  his  hopes  and  pros- 
pects which  was  the  consequence  of  it. 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  said  the  Seijeant,  WI 

always  thought  them  a  pack  of  d d   fools, 

but  I  never  was  more  convinced  of  it  than  at 
this  moment.  However,  there  is  no  help  for  it 
now.  I  wish,  by-the-bye,  you  had  been  the 
principal  instead  of  the  second ;  it  does  a  young 
man  good  to  stand  a  shot  or  two.  I  dare  say, 
however,  that  will  come  in  good  time ;  but  now, 
what  are  we  to  do  for  you  ?  You  would  want 
better  interest  than  mine  to  get  a  commission  in 
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the  army,  after  what  has  passed ;  the  church  is 
out  of  the  question;  the  law  is  not  to  your 
liking;  and  you  cannot  engage  in  commerce 
without  a  capital.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  go  over  to  Paris;  the  Revolution  has 
made  a  glorious  opening  for  young  men  of  talent 
and  education ;  and  there  I  can  give  you  letters 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you ;  that  is,  supposing 
you  speak  French,  and  are  not  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Reformers;  with  these 
two  requisites  you  will  find  every  career  open  to 
you." 

Arundel  assured  him,  with  truth,  that  he  was 
a  tolerably  good  French  scholar;  and  added, 
that  he  had  not  had  much  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  details  of  the  Revolution,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest  interest 
and  sympathy  for  a  nation  struggling  to  recover 
their  birthright  and  take  their  place  amongst 
freemen.  In  fact,  Arundel,  like  many  other 
ardent  spirits,  had  hailed  with  joy  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States  General,  which  had  then 
been  assembled  about  two  months;  and  from 
the  firmness  and  dignity  which  the  Tiers  Etat 
had  already  manifested  on  several  occasions,  he 
augured  well  of  their  future  proceedings,  and 
thought  them  well  qualified  to  become  the  rege- 
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iterators  of  their  country.  He  had  attentively 
watched  the  characters  of  all  the  political  actors 
as  they  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  could  not 
help  wishing,  that  he  had  been  so  situated  as  to 
take  a  share  in  the  struggle  which  was  then 
commencing  between  the  advocates  of  traditional 
despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  were 
anxious  to  erect,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime, such  a  fabric  as  should  secure  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  respected;  for 
at  that  time  the  idea  of  a  republic  had  few,  if  any, 
avowed  adherents.  With  these  feelings,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Arundel  shouldhave  embraced  with 
pleasure  the  rather  wild  proposal  of  the  worthy 
Serjeant  He  felt  that  every  career  was  closed 
against  him  in  England,  and  that  a  new  state  of 
society,  such  as  was  commencing  in  France, 
offered  the  best  chance  of  rapidly  rising  to  dis- 
tinction and  honours.  The  only  circumstance 
that  made  him  hesitate  was  the  state  of  his 
mother's  health,  and  he  determined  to  run  down 
to  the  north  before  he  finally  made  up  bis  mind 
on  the  subject.  All  this  he  expressed  to  Owen, 
who  fully  approved  of  it,  and  advised  him  to 
return  home  on  the  next  day.  "  I  will  send  my 
servant,"  said  he,  "  to  take  your  place  in  the 
vol.  i.  o 
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mail  for  to-morrow ;  and  in  the  mean  time  yon 
cannot  do  better  than  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  me.  You  shall  come  down  with  me  to 
Westminster  Hall,  where  I  have  a  cause  coming 
on  to-day;  after  which,  we  will  dine  quietly 
together ;  and  in  the  evening  I  will  take  you  to 
a  society  composed  of  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  French  Revolution,  where  I  have  to  pro- 
pose some  resolutions,  expressive  of  our  sympathy 
with  our  friends  at  Paris." 


CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  following  evening,  Arundel  left  town 
by  the  mail ;  and  late  on  the  second  day,  armed 
at  the  Tillage  which  lay  nearest  to  Rosedale; 
where,  having  procured  a  man  to  carry  his  port- 
manteau, he  started  alone  across  the  fields  on  foot. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  Arun- 
del paused  from  time  to  time,  feelingly  alive 
to  the  beauties  of  the  scenery ;  every  feature  of 
which  recalled  to  him  some  pleasing  recollection, 
some  happy  moment  of  his  past  life.  But  as  be 
approached  nearer  home,  an  indescribable  sad- 
ness weighed  upon  his  heart,  which  might  be 
taken  for  the  foreboding  of  some  heavy  calamity. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  struggle  against  it ;  in  vain 
he  endeavoured  to  analyze  its  source.  His  mind 
refused  to  assist  him.     He  felt  like  one  deprived 
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of  the  intellectual  part  of  his  being ;  as  if  his 
soul  was  under  the  influence  of  some  terrific 
nightmare,  from  which  it  struggled  to  free  itself, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  acclivity,  from  whence,  through  a 
break  in  the  trees,  he  could  perceive  the  happy 
home  of  his  boyhood. 

The  hill  on  which  he  stood,  sloped  down  gently 
for  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  small  river  that  flowed 
through  the  bottom ;  beyond,  on  the  right,  stood 
the  village  church,  its  modest  tower  just  visible 
amongst  the  elms  and  oaks  in  which  it  lay 
embosomed.  Behind  this  grove  lay  the  village 
itself;  though  a  few  neat  white  cottages,  on 
which  played  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  were 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  it  On  the  left  were  the 
cottage  and  farm,  which  formed  Arundel's  sole 
inheritance;  the  garden  and  neatly  kept  lawn 
stretching  down  to  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge, 
which  formed  the  sole  communication  between 
the  high  road  and  the  village.  Far  beyond,  the 
ground  began  to  rise  in  well-wooded  hills ;  and 
the  horizon  was  shut  out  by  the  extensive  plan- 
tations of  Arundel  Castle,  the  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent pile  which,  for  many  centuries,  had  been 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Arundel  family ; 
but  which,  at  the  sale  of  the  property  by  the 
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late  Mr.  Arundel,  had  passed  with  the  estate 
into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Brown.  This  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  be  nearly  connected 
with  a  noble  family;  though  little  further  was 
known  of  him  than  that  he  had  accumulated 
a  yery  large  fortune  in  India.  He  had  re- 
turned to  England  a  few  years  before,  but 
had  speedily  left  it  again  for  the  Continent. 
It  was  said,  his  health  compelled  him  to  live 
abroad.  Be  this  as  it  might,  he  had  only  been 
once  at  Arundel  Castle,  for  a  few  days,  since  he 
had  purchased  it.  In  short,  his  whole  conduct 
seemed  to  exhibit  the  caprices  of  a  very  wealthy 
and  very  whimsical  individual;  not  the  least  proof 
of  which  was,  that,  although  he  appeared  to  hare 
given  up  every  idea  of  returning  to  England,  he 
still  kept  up  an  immense  establishment  at  the 
castle,  and  had  every  thing  always  ready  for  him, 
in  case  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  arrive 
'  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Arundel,  feeling  the  necessity  of  regaining  as 
much  composure  as  possible  before  he  made  bis 
appearance  before  his  mother,  sat  down  upon  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  we 
have  just  described.  But  the  thoughts  that 
pressed  upon  his  mind  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
restore  him  to  tranquillity.    He  could  not  but 
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remember  that  all  the  wide  extent  of  country 
which  lay  around  him,  had  once  belonged  to  his 
family ;  and  that  the  humble  cottage  before  him, 
which  was  all  he  could  call  bis  own,  had,  in  days 
of  yore,  been  frequently  bestowed  upon  some 
faTourite  and  deserving  retainer  of  the  family, 
rent  free,  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  "  And 
here  am  1,"  thought  he,  "the  descendant  of 
those  bold  and  powerful  barons,  who  led  their 
vassals  to  conquer  on  the  fields  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt;  here  am  I,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  exiling  myself  from  my  native  land,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  My  blood 
flows  as  warmly,  my  courage  is  as  undaunted  as 
theirs ;  but  shall  I  ever  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  my  lineage  ? 
At  all  events,  I  will  not  now  disgrace  it  by  un- 
worthy repinings.  The  founder  of  my  race  had 
probably  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties 
than  those  I  am  now  surrounded  with ;  and  to 
him  was  wanting  the  powerful  incentive  of 
having  the  honour  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
heroes  to  uphold.  I  will  not  prove  weaker  than 
he  was ;  and  if  I  cannot  restore  the  splendour  of 
my  house,  I  trust  I  shall  never  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  having  tarnished  its  past  honours.*' 
While  such  thoughts  as  these  presented  them- 
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selves  in  rapid  succession  to  his  mind,  the  even- 
ing was  fast  closing  in  ;  yet  still  he  lingered  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  seated  himself.  He 
felt  that  sort  of  indefinite  apprehension  which  is 
so  apt  to  seize  upon  the  imagination,  when  we 
are  on  the  point  of  approaching  those  we  love* 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  do  courage  for  the  interview 
which  was  awaiting  him ;  while,  ever  and  anon, 
a  small  still  voice  seemed  to  urge  him  forwards. 
He  could  almost  have  imagined  that  some  one 
was  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Hasten,  or  you  will 
be  too  late."  The  gloom  of  the  approaching 
night  seemed  to  have  penetrated  his  soul.  At 
last,  unable  to  resist  the  agitation  of  his  spirits, 
he  started  up,  and  rushed  hastily  down  the  hill. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  bridge,  every  thing 
was  enveloped  in  darkness,  save  one  window  of 
the  cottage,  which  was  lighted  by  a  single 
candle.  Hastily  making  his  way  to  the  en- 
trance, he  found  it  fastened ;  and,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  find  the  bell,  he  deter- 
mined to  walk  round  through  the  pleasure  ■ 
garden,  to  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  opened  down  to  the  ground,  and  which,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  were  generally  left  open 
till  the  inmates  retired  for  the  night.  Through 
one  of  these  he  got  into  the  room,  which  was 
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empty,  and  without  a  light.  Not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  this  solitude,  he  groped  his  way  to 
the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  room  was  entered  by  a  maid  servant,  whose 
face  he  did  not  recollect,  bearing  a  light;  but 
who  no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  than, 
letting  the  candle  fall,  she  rushed  out  of  the 
room  again  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  terror. 
Provoked  at  her  folly,  Arundel  again  applied 
himself  to  the  bell,  and  this  time  with  success ; 
for  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  lady,  running 
up  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  it  must  be  you, 
Henry." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Ellen,  it  is  I,  sure  enough," 
said  Arundel,  tenderly  kissing  her ;  "  whom  was 
I  taken  for  ?  But  what  is  the  matter  ?"  seeing 
that  she  sunk  into  a  chair  almost  fainting. 
"  How  is  my  mother  ?" 

"  Oh,  thank  God  you  are  come  !"  said  Ellen ; 
"  though  I  hardly  hoped  you  would  have  got 
my  letter  soon  enough." 

tc  Letter  ! — what  letter?  I  received  no  letter 
from  you;  it  is  almost  accidental  my  being  here 
to-day ;  but  what  was  the  letter  about; — how  is 
my  mother  ?* 

"  Oh,  Henry,"  replied  his  sister,  "  I  wrote 
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the  day  before  yesterday;  but  you  could  Dot 
bave  bad  time  to  receive  it.  My  mother  baa 
bad  anotber  fit,  and  is  very  ill.  It  is  only  since 
this  afternoon  tbat  she  has  recovered  sufficiently 
to  recognize  me;  but  I  trust  the  happiness 
of  having  you  here  will  be  the  best  medicine 
for  her." 

"  Can  I  see  her?'  said  Arundel,  turning  his 
head  away,  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  Dr.  Powis  is  now  here;  he  came  about  ten 
minutes  before  you.  He  is  with  her;  and  I 
think  I  had  better  consult  him  about  it;  as, 
perhaps,  any  violent  emotion  might  be  pre- 
judicial.9' 

"  Do,  dearest  Ellen ;  lose  no  time,  I  beg  of 
you;  or  rather,  beg  Dr.  Powis  to  come  and 
speak  to  me  here."  Ellen  left  the  room,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Dr.  Powis  made  his  appearance. 
"  Welcome  back  to  Northumberland,  my  dear 
sir/9  said  he,  stretching  out  his  hand.  "  I  wish 
it  had  not  been  under  such  melancholy  auspices; 
but  still  your  arrival  here  is  most  fortunate." 

"  Dr.  Powis,"  said  Arundel,   t€  let  me  know 

exactly  what  you  think  of  my  mother's  state; 

and  do  not  be  afraid  of  shocking  me.     I  am 

prepared  for  the  worst,  and  can  bear  it." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  nature  has 

d5 
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many  resources  unknown  to  art;  and  your  mother 
is  far  from  being  an  old  woman." 

"  I  understand  you/'  said  Arundel;  "  but  still 
I  wish  to  know  how  long  you  think  my  mother 
may  yet  have  to  live." 

"  Really,  you  ask  me  a  question  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer ;  but  I  much  fear  it  will  not  be  long.  If 
the  medicines  I  have  administered  produce  the 
effect  they  ought  to  do — and  I  grieve  to  say  that 
as  yet  they  have  not  produced  the  slightest — she 
may  live  for  some  days,  perhaps  weeks ;  but,  as 
it  is,  I  doubt  her  living  through  the  night" 

"  So  sudden,  Dr.  Powis  !"  and  Arundel  leant 
against  the  chimney-piece  for  support. 

"  Come,  my  dear  young  gentleman/'  said  the 
Doctor,  who  at  bottom  was  a  good -hearted  man, 
though  grown  rather  callous  by  his  long  pro* 
fessional  practice,  "  you  must  endeavour  to  arm 
yourself  with  resignation,  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Ellen.  Poor  dear,  she  will  feel  the  blow  heavily 
indeed.  She  has  not  been  in  bed  for  two  nights; 
and  her  health  is  not  very  strong  just  now.  For 
some  time  past,  something  seems  to  have  been 
preying  upon  her  spirits;  she  is  not  the  merry 
light-hearted  girl  she  was  when  you  were  here 
last,  Mr.  A  rondel.*9 

"  Doctor,'9  said    Arundel,    rousing    himself 
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from  the  fit  of  abstraction  in  which  he  had  been 
sunk  during  tbe  last  speech;  "can  I  see  my 
mother  ?  Will  you  undertake  to  break  to  her 
that  I  am  in  the  house,  and  prepare  her  for  see- 
ing me?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  think  it  will  do  her  good 
rather  than  otherwise.  Have  the  goodness  to 
wait  here  a  few  minutes;"  and  so  saying,  he  left 
the  room ;  and  Arundel  again  sank  into  a  gloomy 
reverie,  from  which  he  was  soon  roused  by  the 
entrance  of  Ellen,  who  came  to  conduct  him  to 
his  mother's  room. 

"  I  feel  greater  hopes,"  said  she,  "  than  I 
hare  done  for  some  time.  When  Dr.  Powis 
mentioned  your  name,  tbe  colour  came  into  her 
cheeks;  and  she  begged,  in  almost  a  strong 
voice,  that  you  might  come  directly."  Arundel 
sighed  heavily,  as  he  followed  bis  sister;  for  he 
was  aware  of  the  fatal  truth ;  and  he  bad  not 
courage  to  answer  her.  When  they  entered  tbe 
room,  be  went  silently  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  kneeling  down,  kissed  his  mother's  hand. 
She  had  hardly  strength  to  murmur  his  name ; 
but  soon  recovering  from  her  emotion,  she  beg* 
ged  to  be  left  alone  with  her  two  children.  On 
Dr.  Powis  and  the  nurse  leaving  the  room,  she 
said,  in  a  stronger  voice,  "  Come  near  me,  my 
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children;  this  is  indeed  a  blessing.  I  hardly 
expected  to  have  had  you  near  me,  Henry,  when 
I  die." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  '•  you  will 
live  yet  many  long  years.  Doctor  Powis  told  me 
he  hoped  much  from  the  original  strength  of 
your  constitution." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  Dr.  Powis  may  deceive  you 
and  himself,  but  me  he  cannot.  I  feel  the  hand 
of  death  upon  me ;  and  I  thank  God  that  it  has 
no  terrors  for  me.  I  did  once  hope  to  have 
been  permitted  to  live  to  see  my  children  restored 
to  that  rank  in  society  they  are  entitled  to ;  but 
an  all-wise  God  has  ordained  it  otherwise :  and 
I  can  still  say  with  sincerity,  '  His  will  be  done.' 
His  goodness  is  already  more  than  I  deserve,  in 
permitting  me  to  embrace  my  son  once  more 
before  I  die.  Henry,  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
take  care  of  your  sister ;  you  will  soon  be  her 
only  protector ;  the  only  being  on  earth  to  whom 
she  can  look  for  advice  and  assistance  ;  and  you, 
Ellen,  look  up  to  him,  as  you  would  to  a  father, 
and  take  no  important  step  in  life  without  con- 
sulting him.  My  dear  boy,  you  know  the  views 
I  have  always  had  for  you;  you  are  old  enough 
to  judge  whether  they  are  wise  or  not,  and  you 
Will  now  act  according  to  your  own  discretion. 
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I  sometimes  feel  that,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have 
departed  from  your  dear  father's  plan.  If  I  have 
acted  wrong,  my  intentions  were  good ;  I  was 
proud  of  my  children,  and  wished  others  to  ad- 
mire them  also.  Embrace  me,  my  children;  few 
mothers  can  say,  as  I  can,  that  their  children 
hare  given  them  nothing  but  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. And  now  leave  me.  I  have  sent  for  the 
clergyman,  and  hear  him  in  the  next  room.  I 
wish  to  be  alone  with  him.  I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow morning." 

They  both  threw  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  the  bed,  and  embraced  her ;  while  Arun- 
del said,  "  My  dearest  mother,  rest  assured 
that  whatever  may  happen,  my  first,  my  most 
anxious  care,  shall  be  for  Ellen's  happiness; 
my  next,  to  carry  all  your  known  wishes  into 
effect."  Saying  this,  he  raised  up  Ellen,  who 
was  almost  insensible,  and  retired  with  her 
from  the  room.  In  the  passage  he  found  Dr. 
Powis,  whom  he  beckoned  to  follow  him;  and 
having  conducted  his  sister  to  her  own  room,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  garden.  "  Doctor  Powis," 
said  he,  "  my  mother  evidently  wishes  to  spare 
us  the  sight  of  her  last  moments.  I  shall  not 
leave  the  room,  after  the  clergyman  has  retired, 
till" — he  faltered  a  moment — « till  all  is  over; 
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but  I  am  most  anxious  that  my  sister  should  be 
spared  this:  you  must  order  her  to  bed,  and  give 
her  a  sleeping  potion.    Will  you  undertake  this  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  I  feel  convinced 
from  the  rapid  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
Mrs.  Arundel,  that  she  cannot  last  many  hours ; 
and  the  shock  would  be  too  much  for  Miss  Ellen 
to  bear,  worn  out  as  she  is  by  fatigue  and  un- 
easiness." 

Dr.  Powis  accordingly  took  his  way  to  Miss 
Arundel's  room,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  was 
alarmed  at  receiving  no  answer.  He  entered 
without  further  ceremony,  and  found  that  she 
had  fainted  away  on  the  floor.  Without  loss 
of  time,  he  summoned  one  of  the  maids  to  her 
assistance,  and  having  easily  restored  anima- 
tion, be  desired  she  might  be  undressed,  and 
put  to  bed,  while  he  went  to  prepare  a  draught 
for  her.  With  this  he  soon  returned,  and 
having  given  it  to  her,  while  she  appeared 
to  be  almost  unconscious  of  what  was  passing, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  in  a  few 
moments  fall  into  a  profound  sleep.  He  then 
rejoined  Arundel  in  the  garden,  and  both  of 
them  returned  into  the  house;  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, having  seen  the  clergyman  retire,  they 
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went  into  tbe  room  where  Mrs.  Arundel  lay. 
Both  were  shocked  at  the  change,  which  in  so 
short  a  time  had  taken  place  in  her  appear- 
ance—she was  evidently  dying.  Still  she  had 
strength  enough  left  to  say,  '  My  son,  I  wished 
to  spare  you  this;  where  is  Ellen?'  Arundel 
hastened  to  assure  her  she  was  in  a  sound  sleep, 
and  that  strict  orders  had  been  given  on  no 
account  to  disturb  her.  Mrs.  Arundel  made  an 
attempt  to  speak,  but  could  only  utter  some  in- 
articulate sounds.  She  then  sank  into  a  dose, 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  she  started  up,  and  exclaiming,  "Bless 
yon,  ray  children" — expired  without  a  struggle. 
When  Arundel  was  aware  that  all  was  over, 
he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  kneeling 
down  by  the  bed,  remained  for  some  time  in 
silent  prayer,  before  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  Dr.  Powis,  who  told  him  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  every  thing  that  remained 
to  be  done ;  and  would  remain  in  the  house  till 
after  Miss  Arundel  should  awake.  Arundel 
thanked  him  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  re- 
tired to  the  solitude  of  his  own  room.  Here  he 
remained  in  deep  and  solemn  reflection  for  many 
hours,  without  an  attempt  at  repose.  The  new 
duties  that  had  devolved  upon  him,  and  the  con- 
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sideratlon  of  the  best  way  to  provide  for  their 
execution,  occupied  his  most  anxious  thoughts. 
His  sister  was  now  entirely  dependant  upon  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  leaving 
her  alone  with  her  grief;  yet  he  saw  the  great 
inconvenience  of  taking  her  with  him  to  France, 
at  a  time  when  that  country  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  revolution,  in  which  he  was  preparing  to  take 
an  active  part.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  removing  her  from 
a  spot  where  every  thing  would  serve  to  recall 
to  her  her  recent  loss,  and  keep  fresh  in  her 
mind  the  recollection  of  Hammond,  which  he 
was  bent  upon  effacing,  if  possible.  At  length, 
he  decided  that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  take 
her  with  him,  and  place  her  in  some  convent  in 
or  near  Paris,  where  he  could  see  her  every 
day,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  she  would  be 
under  the  protection  of  those  of  her  own  sex, 
and  secure  from  the  consequence  of  any  popular 
violence  or  riot.  While  he  was  yet  busied  with 
these  thoughts,  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  already  far  advanced,  when  he  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Ellen  herself  made  her 
appearance. 

"  I  have  sent  Mary,"  she  said,  "  to  see  if  we 
can  go  to  my  mother  yet ;  but  how  is  this — you 
have  not  been  in  bed  yourself?" 
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"  My  own  Ellen,"  returned  Arundel,  "  have 
you  seen  Dr.  Powis  this  morning  ?  " 
.    "  I  save  him  walking  in  the  garden,  as  I  came 
down  stairs  ;  what  does  he  say  of  mama  ?  " 

"  Ellen,  my  dearest  Ellen,  you  must  collect  all 
your  fortitude ;  you  will  see  your  mother  no  more." 
Miss  Arundel  instantly  comprehended  the 
fatal  truth,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh  !  Henry,  this  was  cruel  of  you, 
to  deprive  me  of  my  mother's  last  blessing — did 
she  not  think  of  me,  and  ask  for  me  ?  " 

"  It  gave  her  comfort  in  her  last  moments," 
replied  her  brother,  "to  know  that  you  were 
asleep,  after  all  your  fatigues  and  exhaustion ; 
and  the  last  words  she  uttered  were,  to  invoke  a 
blessing  upon  both  her  children." 

At  this  moment,  Dr.  Powis  entered  the  room : 
"  Miss  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  angry  with 
you;  I  do  not  allow  my  patients  to  quit  their 
rooms  without  my  permission." 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  never  gone  into  it,  and 
then  I  might  have  soothed  my  mother's  last  mo- 
ments," was  the  reply. 

"  My  dear,  good  young  lady,  you  have  sus- 
tained a  grievous  loss ;  but  you  should  be  thank- 
Ail  for  what  is  still  left  you,"  said  the  Doctor: 
"and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  you  to 
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know  that  Mrs.  Arundel's  last  moments  were 
without  pain ;  and  as  far  as  mortals  can  judge, 
without  a  thought  to  embitter  them.  And  now, 
Mr.  Arundel9  if  you  will  but  consider  me  as  a 
sincere,  though  humble  friend,  you  will  allow  me 
instantly  to  take  Miss  Arundel  home  with  me  in 
my  gig,  and  will  follow  yourself  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  Powis  will  do  all  she  can  to 
make  you  comfortable,  and  a  little  change  of 
scene  and  air  will  do  both  of  you  good." 

Arundel's  first  feeling  was  that  of  offended 
pride,  at  its  being  supposed  that  he  would  put 
himself  under  such  an  obligation  to  a  country 
apothecary ;  it  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  soon 
gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  better  nature. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  taking  the  Doctor  cor* 
dially  by  the  hand ;  "  most  gratefully  do  I  ac- 
cept your  kind  offer,  as  far  as  regards  my  sister, 
at  least ;  for  as  for  me,  I  have  so  much  to  do, 
that  my  time  will  be  fully  occupied  for  some 
days  to  come  ;  in  addition  to  which,  I  will  not 
leave  the  house  in  which  my  mother  is,  solely  to 
the  care  of  servants." 

"  Oh  Henry  !"  cried  Miss  Arundel,  "  do  not 
send  me  from  you;  my  duty  retains  me  here, 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  you." 

"  Ellen,  it  is  better  for  both  of  us,  that  you 
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should  go,"  saud  her  brother ;  "I  will  come  over 
and  Bee  you  every  day  :  it  is  the  first  request  I 
have  made  you — do  not  refuse  me."  Ellen  re- 
luctantly acquiesced,  and  it  was  settled  that 
Dr.  Powis,  who  had  some  patients  to  visit  at  a 
considerable  distance,  should  call  on  his  return  in 
the  evening,  to  take  his  future  guest  with  him. 

Miss  Arundel  bad  retired  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  her  absence,  and  her 
brother  was  occupied  in  his  own  room,  when  a 
gentleman  on  horseback  rode  hastily  up  to  the 
house,  and  baying  alighted,  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  servants,  on  seeing  Arun- 
del. It  proved  to  be  Sir  John  Hammond.  As 
soon  as  he  had  entered  the  room,  he  said, 
"  My  dear  Arundel,  I  only  heard  yesterday  of 
your  mother's  illness,  and  to-day  on  my  way 
here  to  make  enquiries,  I  met  Dr.  Powis,  who 
communicated  to  me  the  melancholy  news  of  her 
death,  and  your  own  arrival.  I  cannot  tell  you, 
bow  much  I  was  shocked  by  it — so  young  too ; 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than  forty-five. 
However,  1  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  consider 
myself  as  an  old  friend,  and  as  such  I  beg  you 
will  make  use  of  me  in  any  way  you  think  fit.  I 
should  also  tell  you,  that  Charles  received  this 
morning  a  letter  from  Lord  Havant,  informing 
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him  of  all  that  has  happened  at  Cambridge  since 
he  left  it.  Of  course  he  had  not  before  men- 
tioned his  folly  to  me ;  but  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  he  confessed  it  all  to  me.  I  never 
can  express  sufficiently  how  truly  grateful  I  feel 
for  the  manly  and  friendly  part  you  acted ;  nor 
my  deep  regret,  at  the  unfortunate  consequences 
my  son's  imprudence  has  entailed  upon  you.  I 
must,  however,  do  Charles  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  is  perfectly  miserable,  and  that  he  has  al- 
ready written  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  a  letter 
containing  a  history  of  the  whole  transaction. 
But  all  this  we  must  discuss  at  some  other  time ; 
what  I  want  you  to  do  now,  is  to  bring  your  sis- 
ter over  to  Hammond  Place,  and  make  it  your 
home  for  the  present." 

How  bitterly  did  Arundel  regret  that  delicacy 
and  honour  combined  to  make  him  refuse  a  pro- 
posal, which,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  the  very  thing  he  could  have 
wished.  As  it  was,  he  was  compelled  to  decline 
it,  which  he  did  in  an  embarrassed  manner, 
alleging  as  an  excuse,  the  promise  they  were 
under  to  Dr.  Powis. 

«Oh!"  said  Sir  John,  "if  that  is  all,  you 
may  make  your  mind  quite  easy ;  Dr.  Powis 
told  me  that  he  was  to  carry  off  Miss  Arundel, 
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but  when  I  expressed  a  similar  determination, 
he  at  once,  and  with  great  propriety,  waved  his 
claim  in  my  favour.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Powis  is  the 
best  person  in  the  world,  I  believe,  in  her  way ; 
bnt  she  is  not  a  proper  chaperon  for  Miss  Arun- 
del. Your  father  chose  to  cut  us  all,  when  he 
sold  Arundel  Castle ;  but  he  could  not  make  us 
forget  the  friendship  and  high  regard  we  all  had 
for  him  ;  and  it  shall  never  be  said  that  his  chil- 
dren wanted  a  home,  while  I  have  a  roof  over 
my  head." 

When  Arundel  saw  him  so  determined  on 
carrying  his  point,  which  was  urged  in  so 
friendly  and  delicate  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  persist  in  his  refusal  without  giving  just 
offence,  he  resolved  at  once  to  tell  his  visitor  the 
motives  of  his  determination;  and  after  a  short 
silence,  he  said,  "  Sir  John,  the  very  kind  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  pressed  this  matter,  com- 
pels me  to  tell  you  why  I  cannot  accept  it. 
Circumstances  have  lately  brought  to  my  know- 
ledge the  fact  that  an  attachment  exists  between 
your  son  and  my  sister ;  had  I  been  earlier  ac- 
quainted with  it,  I  should  have  done  my  utmost 
to  stop  so  disproportionate  a  connexion,  before 
it  had  gone  to  the  extent  it  has — as  it  is,  you 
you  will  now  understand  why  your  house  is  the 
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very  last  place  that  can  afford  a  home  to  Ellen.1* 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  only 
aware  of  this  lately  ?"  said  Sir  John. 

"  I  only  knew  it  on  the  evening  previous  to 
your  son's  duel.  I  trust,  Sir  John,  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  would  never  for 
a  moment  liave  sanctioned  an  engagement  en- 
tered into  without  your  knowledge.  Miss  Arun- 
del herself,"  added  he,  rather  proudly,  "  whatever 
might  be  her  feelings  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
would  never  consent  to  steal  into  a  family  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  principal  members." 

"  By  heaven,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  "  you 
are  a  noble  fellow;  I  partly  suspected  this, 
though  I  had  no  idea  it  had  gone  so  far,  for  I 
think  you  talked  of  an  engagement;  but  my 
good  sir,  do  not  think  I  should  have  had  the 
blindness  to  encourage  my  son  in  living  inti- 
mately in  the  society  of  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished young  woman,  if  the  connexion  had  been 
one  that  I  was  likely  to  disapprove." 

"  How  !"  cried  Arundel,  *  does  it  meet  your 
approbation  ?" 

"Ay,  that  it  does;  and  I  thank  heaven  for 
giving  me  such  a  daughter :  so  now  I  suppose 
you  will  no  longer  make  any  objections  to  my 
plan  of  taking  you  both  home  with  me,  where  we 
can  talk  over  our  future  proceedings  at  leisure." 
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"  Sir  John,"  said  Arundel,  hardly  able  to 
apeak  from  emotion;  "you  have  made  me  a 
happier  man  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be  again. 
My  darling  Ellen  will  be,  I  hope,  as  happy  as 
she  deserves  to  be,  and  Charles  too.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  me  very  ungrateful  in 
starting  anything  like  an  objection,  after  your 
kindness ;  but  I  confess,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
marriage  itself  deferred  for  some  time.  Ellen  is 
only  seventeen,  and  Charles  is  but  three  years 
older:  and  I  must  say,  I  should  like  him  to 
become  a  little  steadier  than  he  is  at  present, 
before  he  marries  my  sister. 

"  My  dear  Arundel/'  said  Sir  John,  '*  we 
will  talk  over  all  these  things  at  leisure ;  of 
course,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  an  immediate  union  is  out  of 
the  question.  Miss  Arundel  certainly  cannot 
marry  for  the  next  six  months;  but  if  you  will 
believe  me,  great  as  may  be  tbe  inconveniences 
attending  early  marriages,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  those  attending  long  engagements. 
The  position  of  both  parties  is,  in  a  manner, 
the  reverse  of  that  which  they  will  respect- 
ively occupy  in  after  life.  Tbe  lady  commands, 
the  gentleman  obeys;  and  when  this  state  of 
things  has  lasted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  restore  them  again  to  their  natu- 
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ral  state ;  for  although  no  woman  of  sense,  who 
respects  her  husband  and  herself,  will  ever  wish 
to  domineer,  and  no  man  of  spirit  would  submit 
to  it,  yet  the  precise  limits  to  which  authority 
may  fairly  be  extended  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obedience  expected  on  the  other,  are  so  ill- de- 
fined, that  it  requires  very  often  great  tact  and 
management  to  adjust  the  balance;  and  this  diffi- 
culty is  naturally  increased  when  the  parties 
have  been  for  a  long  time  playing  directly  the 
contrary  parts.  Lovers,  too,  are  naturally  living 
in  a  state  of  complete  deception  and  hypocrisy, 
in  most  cases  probably  quite  unintentionally ; 
but  where  there  exists  a  strong  desire  to  please, 
there  must  also  necessarily  exist  a  strong  anxiety 
to  keep  one's  faults  in  the  back  ground,  and  ex- 
hibit only  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  one's  cha- 
racter. Half  the  unhappiness  that  exists  in 
married  life  is,  I  believe,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
discoveries  that  are  constantly  making  of  the 
great  difference  of  dispositions  before  and  after 
marriage.  Then  come  accusations  of  deception, 
very  unfairly — for,  as  I  before  said,  the  fraud 
was  an  involuntary  one,  and  inherent  in  human 
nature;  accusations  are  followed  by  recrimina- 
tions and  all  the  misery  and  bitterness  of  mar- 
ried strife,  merely  because  the  lovers  expected 
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to   many  angels,  and  find  oat  that  they  are 
united  to  human  beings  like  themselves." 

"1  cannot  say  I  have  made  these  matters  my 
study,"  Baid  Arundel,  half  smiling ;  "  but  surely, 
a  woman  has  a  better  chance  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  man's  disposition, 
by  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him, 
than  if  she  has  only  known  him  a  short  time ; 
and  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  long 
habit  of  keeping  a  strict  guard  over  ourselves 
may  eradicate,  or  at  least  diminish,  any  evil  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature." 

**I  grant  that,  where  there  are  any  strong 
passions  or  positively  vicious  inclinations,"  re- 
joined Sir  John,  "  they  will  probably  occasion- 
ally force  themselves  into  notice  in  the  course  of 
a  long  intimacy;  but  how  seldom  is  this  the 
case.  Ninety-nine  young  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, are  free  from  any  positive  vice ;  even  if 
the  seed  of  evil  exists,  it  generally  takes  years 
to  develope  it;  and  it  is  only  when  vice  has 
become  a  confirmed  habit,  that  it  exhibits  itself 
in  strong  colours.  What  chance  has  a  girl  of 
knowing  how  a  man  spends  his  time,  when  he  is 
absent  from  her  society?  How,  for  instance, 
can  Miss  Arundel  know  that  Charles  is  not  a 
gambler — violent  in  his  temper — tyrannical  to 
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his  inferiors — addicted  to  women  or  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table?  Why,  even  I,  with  much 
better  means  of  information,  cannot  be  sure  on 
all  these  points;  though  I  believe  him  to  be 
free  from  them,  as  confirmed  vices.  She  cannot 
know,  as  I  do,  that  he  once  lost  a  considerable 
sum  at  Newmarket — that  he  had  a  horse  there, 
running  under  another  man's  name — that  be 
was  by  no  means  the  most  sober  man  at  Cam* 
bridge— that  just  before  he  left  Eton,  he  fancied 
himself  in  love  with  a  very  worthless  woman — 
and  that  only  last  year  he  had  to  pay  ten 
pounds  for  breaking  his  servant's  head.  You 
seem  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  my  informa- 
tion. A  father  is  too  anxious  not  to  take  care 
to  be  kept  au  courant  of  his  son's  follies.  Now 
do  you  suppose  that  if  any  one  were  to  tell  all 
this  to  Miss  Arundel,  she  would  believe  one 
word  of  it  ?  No,  she  fancies  she  knows  Charles 
too  well,  to  allow  that  he  could  be  capable  of 
such  enormities,  as  she  would  think  them.  We 
think  them  follies  of  youth;  and  though  as  a 
father  I  cannot  approve  of  them,  I  cpnnot  con- 
sider them  as  proofs  of  a  vicious  disposition. 
I  believe  him  to  be  wild  and  thoughtless,  bnt 
I  trust  he  has  good  principles,  I  know  him  to 
have  an  excellent  heart,  and  I  believe  there  is 
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no  better  way  of  confirming  his  principles,  and 
potting  a  stop  to  bis  thoughtlessness,  than  by 
marrying  him  to  a  beautiful  and  sensible  girl,  to 
whom  he  is  attached,  and  by  whom  his  affection 
is  returned." 

"  My  dear  sir/'  exclaimed  Arundel,  "  I  am 
sure  you  do  Charles  no  more  than  justice.  Were 
I  not  as  sure  of  his  principles  and  honourable 
nature  as  I  am  of  my  own,  nothing  would  tempt 
me  to  confide  my  sister's  happiness  to  his  keep- 

ing." 
"  I  am  sure  you  would  not,"  said  Sir  John ; 

"and  without  any  compliment,  I  always  felt  your 
friendship  a  guarantee  for  his  principles.  Be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  that  there  is  no  man, 
whether  old  or  young,  for  whom  I  feel  greater 
esteem  than  I  do  for  you,  my  young  friend  ;  for 
I  have  watched  your  conduct  through  life,  as 
carefully  as  my  son's.  But  I  merely  wished  to 
show  yon,  how  little  a  long  courtship  has  to  do 
with  knowledge  of  character.  I  speak  not  of 
women  who  lire  in  the  world ;  they  probably 
could  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  all  their  acquaintance,  if  they 
wished  it ;  but  they  would  find  the  life  of  one 
the  life  of  all,  with  some  trifling  exceptions ;  and 
what  we  unsophisticated  country  folks  call  vice, 
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would  probably  be  treated  as  a  matter  hardly 
deserving  of  reproof.  There  is  besides  some 
feeling  in  such  women,  which  certainly  makes 
them  pleased  rather  than  otherwise  with  the  at** 
tentions  of  men  of  notorious  profligacy;  whether 
it  is  the  vanity  of  enchaining  the  conqueror  or 
the  more  meritorious  motive  of  converting  the 
sinner  that  animates  them,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  determine ;  but  so  it  is." 

"  Well,  but  surely,"  safc^  Arundel,  u  women 
are  not  guilty  of  this  deception ;  they  can  have 
no  vice  to  conceal,  or  but  very  seldom.** 

"  Men  certainly  have  better  opportunities  of 
judging  of  women,  than  women  have  of  judging 
of  men,"  replied  Sir  John ;  "  seeing  them,  as  we 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  doing,  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families;  but  even  there,  one  is 
not  safe :  if  the  match  is  a  good  one,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  play  into  each  other's  hand, 
to  keep  up  the  delusion ;  and  it  is  not  vice  alone 
that  makes  unhappiness  in  marriage.  What 
think  you  of  temper,  for  example  ?" 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Arundel,  "it  is 
lucky  Charles  and  Ellen  have  not  heard  your 
declamation;  it  is  enough  to  frighten  any  one 
from  the  holy  estate." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Sir  John ;  "  I  hold  marriage 
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to  be  the  great  link  of  society,  and  as  such, 
entitled  to  all  our  respect  and  reverence.  All  I 
have  said  only  amounts  to  this, — that  like  all 
other  conditions  through  which  we  pass,  it  ia 
liable  to  disappointment,  from  which  no  previous 
observations  can  secure  us." 

"If  one  did  not  know  how  happily  you  and 
Lady  Hammond  live  together,  we  might  almost 
fancy  you  were  complaining  of  your  own  fate," 
observed  Arundel. 

"  I  imagine,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  that  no  one 
possessed  of  feelings  of  delicacjC^jrould  ever 
allude  to  his  own  family,  unless  he  could  do  so 
in  terms  of  praise  and  approbation.  Lady  Ham- 
mond ia  an  excellent  woman  in  every  respect; 
and  I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  I  believe  few 
married  people  have  ever  lived  so  happily  and 
well  together,  as  we  have  done;  and  yet  per- 
haps,  you  could  have  no  stronger  instance  of  the 
truth  of  what  1  have  advanced.  You  know, 
Lady  Hammond  and  myself  were  first  cousins ; 
and  as  both  our  families  were  exceedingly  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  two  properties  united,  we 
were  absolutely  brought  up  together,  and  our 
intimacy  encouraged  by  every  possible  means ; 
so  that  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  we  should 
know  every  turn  and  bent  of  each  other's  dispo* 
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afeion.  Soon  after  I  attained  my  majority,  we 
intoied,  and  were,  I  really  believe*  as  much 
in  lore  with  each  other  as  any  two  people  ever 
were.  Well,  I  assure  you,  it  was  three  or  four 
years  before  we  were  thoroughly  comfortable 
and  happy  together,  before  we  had  learnt  each 
other's  ways,  and  knew  how  to  make  those 
little  mutual  concessions,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  happiness,  and  yet  are  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  make  than  important  sacrifices.  But  come, 
while  I  have  been  lecturing  here,  I  have  let  half 
the  ddy  slip  away — I  shall  return  home  imme- 
diately, communicate  to  Lady  Hammond  what 
has  passed,  lecture  Charles,  and  send  the  car- 
riage in  time  to  bring  you  and  your  sister  to 
dinner.  We  are  quite  alone,  so  you  will  have 
hothiilg  to  interfere  with  you ;  and  if  you  prefer 
it,  you  can  live  in  complete  privacy.  So  now 
adieti  for  the  present — of  course  you  will  prepare 
your  sister  to  be  received  by  a  father  and  mother, 
who  will  make  no  distinction  between  her  and 
their  other  children." 

".Oh  Sir  John!"  said  Arundel,  seizing  his 
hand;  "you  must  think  me  very  ungrateful, 
very  insensible  to  all  your  goodness,  but  I  have 
no  words  to  thank  you ;  my  heart  is  too  full  of 
such  conflicting  emotions." 
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u  I  do  not  want  toot  thanks,  my  dear  boy, 
nor  do  you  owe  me  any;  on  the  contrary,  we 
moat  thank  Miss  Arundel  for  taking  change  of 
my  scapegrace  of  a  son." 

Arundel  assured  him  that  his  sister  would  be 
ready  to  depart  at  the  hour  named ;  but  excused 
himself  for  the  same  reasons  he  had  given  Dr. 
Powis.  Six  John  could  not  but  approve  his  con- 
duct ;  and  it  was  finally  settled,  that  Arundel 
should  remain  at  Rosedale  till  the  funeral  was 
over,  when  he  would  remove  to  Hammond  Place; 
and  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  worthy 
baronet  took  his  departure. 

Arundel  had  now  to  undertake  a  task  which 
puzzled  him  not  a  little;  and  that  was,  to  break 
to  his  sister  all  that  had  passed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  spare  her  any  violent  emotion,  which  she  was 
ill  able  to  bear.  He  went  slowly  up  to  the 
room  which  had  been  always  known  as  Miss 
Ellen's  boudoir,  revolving  in  his  mind  how 
to  begin.  When  he  went  in,  he  was  quite 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  nervous  anxiety  in  which 
he  found  her ;  she  bad  seen  Sir  John  ride  up  to 
the  house,  and  from  the  length  of  his  visit,  and 
his  not  asking  to  see  her,  had  conjectured,  that 
she  and  Charles  must  have  been  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  while,  from  what  she  felt  to  be  aa 
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uncivil  neglect,  she  augured  nothing  good.  She 
was  looking  out  of  window,  watching  Sir  John, 
as  he  rode  fast  away;  but  upon  hearing  her 
brother  enter  the  room,  she  flew  to  him,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh  Henry  !  tell  me  all ;  I  can  bear 
anything  but  this  dreadful  suspense/' 

"  My  dearest  sister,"  said  he,  "  compose  your- 
self; I  have  no  bad  news  for  you :"  and  seeing 
her  incredulous  look,  he  felt  the  best  way  would 
be  to  tell  her  exactly  how  matters  stood.  Be- 
ginning therefore  from  the  commencement,  he 
stated  to  her  the  whole  conversation,  as  far  as 
regarded  herself  and  Charles  Hammond. 

When  she  understood  that  Sir  John  gave  his 
consent  to  their  marriage,  the  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  sunk 
into  a  chair  in  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying.  This 
however  did  not  last  long — the  first  words  she 
uttered  were,  "  Oh  that  my  mother  had  lived  to 
give  me  her  blessing  this  day ;  how  have  I  de- 
served so  much  happiness?  Oh  Henry,  what 
can  you  think  of  me,  when  you  hear  me  talking 
of  happiness  at  such  a  moment? — how  selfish  I 
must  appear  to  you !"  and  she  again  burst  into 
tears.  Arundel  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  and 
at  last  succeeded;  though  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  persuade  her  to  go  to  Lady 
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Hammond's  that  evening.  At  length  she  yield- 
ed, on  Arundel's  promising  to  accompany  her, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  return  in 
an  hour  or  two  to  sleep  at  Rosedale. 
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In  the  meantime,  Sir  John  returned  as  fast  as 
his  horse  could  carry  him  to  his  own  house,  and 
proceeeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  inform  his 
wife  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  the  arrange- 
ments  that  he  had  made.  Lady  Hammond  was, 
as  Sir  John  had  truly  said,  an  excellent  person 
in  every  sense  of  the  word;  she  had  been  very 
handsome,  and  was  still  a  most  pleasing  looking 
matronly  woman.  Without  being  clever,  she 
had  a  sufficient  stock  of  plain  good  sense  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life.  She  looked  up  to  her  hus- 
band with  pride  and  affection,  and  was  firmly 
convinced  that  whatever  he  said  or  did  was 
right ;  and  as  she  had  brought  up  all  her  child- 
ren with  the  same  notions,  Sir  John  had  the 
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happiness  of  enjoying  that  most  rare  of  all  repu- 
tations, that  of  being  "  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country. '*  After  all,  if  a  woman  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  quiet,  peaceable  life,  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
calculation  to  set  up  her  husband  as  a  sort  of 
oracle,  whose  decisions  are  to  be  considered  as 
immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  Per- 
sians. Sir  John  says  this,  or  Sir  John  thinks 
that,  is  a  very  convenient  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  discussion  or  enforcing  a  command; 
and  I  earnestly  advise  all  married  ladies  to 
give  it  their  serious  consideration.  The  plea* 
santeat  way  of  reigning,  after  all,  is  by  throwing 
all  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  some  one 
else. 

To  proceed  with  our  story.  Lady  Hammond 
had  been  all  along  aware  of  the  probability  of 
her  son's  becoming  attached  to  Miss  Arundel; 
and,  though  she  had  at  first  insinuated  some- 
thing about  Charles  doing  better  with  his  fortune 
and  expectations,  yet  when  she  found  that  her 
husband  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  plan,  she 
instantly  withdrew  her  opposition,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  Ellen  with  all  the  affection  of 
her  warm  heart  She  felt,  too,  a  good  deal 
shocked  at  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Arundel. 
They  had  been  friends  in  early  youth;   and 
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although  the  latter  had  never  of  late  year* 
been  upon  intimate  terms  with  any  of  her 
neighbours,  and  had  refused  all  the  numerous 
invitations  to  Hammond  Place,  yet  she  bad 
always  seemed  pleased  when  they  did  meet,  and 
had  shown  a  great  partiality  for  Charles  Ham- 
mond, whose  intimacy  with  her  son  she  had  en- 
couraged by  all  the  means  in  her  power.  No 
one  hears  with  indifference  of  the  death  of  an 
acquaintance  of  the  same  age  with  oneVself ;  and 
Lady  Hammond's  thoughts  reverted  with  a  sigh 
to  the  time  when  Mrs.  Arundel  and  herself  had 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  brides  and  rival 
beauties  at  the  county  balls.  The  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  that  period  had  passed  swiftly,  and 
how  differently  had  it  fared  with  the  two  friends. 
The  one,  deprived  of  her  fortune  and  her  hus- 
band early  in  life,  had  sunk  into  a  premature 
grave,  after  a  continual  struggle,  if  not  with 
absolute  poverty,  at  least  with  narrow  circum- 
stances. The  other  had  continued  growing  in 
prosperity  and  honours,  and  as  yet  scarcely  felt 
the  rude  touch  of  time.  She  could  not  help 
asking  herself  how  she  had  deserved  so  different 
a  lot;  and  these  thoughts  gradually  softened 
down  into  compassion  for  the  unprotected  state 
of  the  daughter  of  her  early  friend ;  while  she 
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felt  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  task  of  soft- 
ening her  affliction  was  thus  as  it  were  to  be  en- 
trusted  to  one  of  her  family.  Under  the  inspi- 
ration of  these  feelings,  she  told  Sir  John  that 
she  would  go  herself  to  fetch  Ellen,  that  she 
might  feel  more  at  her  ease  on  her  arrival  at 
Hammond  Place;  and  then  declaring  that  the 
girls  ought  to  be  told  of  the  footing  on  which 
Miss  Arundel  stood  with  regard  to  their  brother, 
die  departed  in  quest  of  them. 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room,  Sir  John 
sent  to  tell  his  son  that  he  wished  to  see  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
ought  to  be  very  angry  with  him ;  for,  although 
he  had  no  objection  to  his  falling  in  love  with 
Miss  Arundel,  and  indeed  had  done  all  he  could 
to  encourage  his  attachment,  he  was  by  no  means 
pleased  to  find  that  Charles  had  entered  into 
a  positive  engagement  without  consulting  him; 
although,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  he  had  said 
nothing  on  the  subject  to  Arundel.  He  had 
rather  arbitrary  ideas  of  paternal  authority,  and 
felt  that  Charles  had  shown  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  he  had  neither  deserved  nor 
expected. 

"  Charles,"  said  he,  when  his  son  entered 
the  room,  "  I  have  just  returned  from  Rosedale, 
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where  I  found  our  friends  in  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion.    Poor  Mrs.  Arundel  died  last  night" 

"  Good  God  !  sir,  how  shocking !"  cried  his 
son.  "  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  ill.  Dear 
Mrs.  Arundel,  I  shall  never  forget  her  goodness 
to  me;'9  and  Charles  tried  to  hide  the  tears 
which  trickled  down  his  face,  as  he  called  to 
mind  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived at  her  hands;  he  felt,  moreover,  that 
his  never  having  called  at  Rosedale  since  hk 
return,  which  his  promise  to  Arundel  had  effec- 
tually prevented,  must  have  struck  his  old  friend 
as  being  very  ungrateful.  Then  his  thoughts 
took  another  turn,  "  And  how  is  El — Miss 
Arundel  ? — how  does  she  bear  it  ?" 

"  Miss  Arundel,"  said  Sir  John,  "  is  of  course 
in  great  affliction;  but  most  fortunately,  or 
rather  most  providentially,  her  brother  arrived 
last  night  from  London,  in  time  to  close  his  mo- 
ther's eyes.  So  far  she  is  not  unprotected.  Of 
course  you  conclude  that  my  first  impulse  was  to 
beg  them  to  come  over  to  Hammond  Place, 
(Charles  began  to  look  rather  foolish,)  that  they 
might  no  longer  have  before  their  eyes  scenes 
which  could  only  serve  to  keep  alive  their  afflic- 
tion ;  and  great,  I  confess,  was  my  sorrow — I 
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may  Bay  indignation — to  find  that  your  conduct 
bad  deprived  them  of  that  resource." 

"  My  conduct,  sir !"  exclaimed  his  son. 

"  Yes,  Charles,  yours;  your  clandestine  en* 
gagement  with  Mibs  Arundel  compelled  her 
brother  to  decline  my  offer.  He  is  the  very 
soul  of  honour,  and  would  not  consent  to  let  his 
sister  inhabit  my  house,  while  she  was  under  an 
engagement  to  the  son  without  the  approbation, 
or  even  knowledge,  of  the  father." 

"  Oh  my  father !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  I 
have  acted  very  foolishly — very  ill;  but  not  so 
much  so,  I  hope,  as  you  appear  to  think.  I 
promised  Ellen  to  ask  for  your  consent  so  soon 
as  I  took  my  degree;  but  when  Arundel  found  it 
out,  he  made  me  give  my  word  of  honour  to 
take  no  farther  steps  till  he  had  seen  his  sister; 
I  had  hopes — I  felt  sure  you  must  love  her,  as 
everybody  else  does;  but  as  all  that  is  over,  you 
shall  see,  sir,  that  if  I  have  been  wrong,  I  know 
how  to  repair  it.  I  will  leave  Hammond  Place 
directly.  Send  to  say  they  may  come  here  with- 
out fear;  I  will  promise  to  see  Ellen  no  more, 
but  do  not  let  them  be  without  a  home.  Poor 
Ellen ! — what  a  situation ;  no  woman  near  her, 
and  her  mother  dead  in  the  house ;  and  Henry, 
too !  first  I  have  ruined  him,  and  now  I  deprive 
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him  of  your  friendship.  For  God's  sake,  sir, 
send  directly !— they  will  not  find  me  here  when 
they  arrive." 

Sir  John  wad  too  much  pleased  with  the  good 
feeling  his  son  evinced,  though  not  a  little 
amused  by  his  wrongheadedness,  to  interrupt  him, 
till  he  had  fairly  spoken  himself  out  of  breath. 
He  then  said,  "  I  think,  Charles,  I  have  always 
shown  myself  an  affectionate  father;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  imagine  I  am  now  going 
to  assume  a  new  character.  If  you  had  had  a 
little  more  confidence  in  me,  you  would  have 
saved  yourself,  and  those  you  love,  considerable 
anxiety.  However,  you  need  not  be  just  yet  in 
such  a  violent  hurry  to  run  away.  I  have  had  a 
long  conversation  with  your  friend  Arundel; 
and  the  result  of  it  is,  that  Miss  Arundel  will 
consent  to  come  this  evening  to  this  house,  of 
which  I  trust  she  will  one  day  or  other  be  the 
mistress,  though  I  confess  I  am  in  no  hurry  to 
see  that  day  arrive." 

Charles,  hardly  daring  to  trust  his  ears  at  this 
unhoped-for  confirmation  of  his  happiness,  seized 
his  father's  hand;  and,  kissing  it,  proceeded  to 
give  vent  to  his  joy  in  a  thousand  extravagant 
unconnected  exclamations.  At  length  his  father 
obtained  a  moment's  silence. 
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*  Arundel,"  said  Sir  John,  "  from  a  very 
proper  feeling  of  delicacy,  will  not  leave  Rose- 
dale  till  after  the  funeral  is  over.  His  sister,  no 
doubt,  will  be  so  much  fatigued  and  agitated 
with  the  various  emotions  to  which  she  has  been 
exposed,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  subject  her  to 
anything  more  this  evening;  and  therefore  I 
think  you  cannot  give  her  a  better  proof  of  your 
affection  and  reasonableness  than  by  going  over 
and  sleeping  at  Rosedale.  Henry  is  quite  alone, 
and  probably  the  presence  of  a  friend  will  be  a 
real  comfort  to  him." 

Charles  gulped  down,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
vexation  this  proposal  caused  him ;  for  what 
man,  and  a  young  man  too,  would  not  feel 
vexed  at  being  obliged  to  postpone  seeing  his 
mistress  for  twenty-four  hours,  even  were  the 
object  to  comfort  his  dearest  friend  He  con* 
sented,  however,  with  a  tolerably  good  grace. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  father,  "  you  shall 
start  on  horseback  an  hour  after  the  carriage, 
and  go  across  the  fields,  so  that  you  will  run  no 
risk  of  meeting  Miss  Arundel ;  and  I  will  ride 
part  of  the  way  with  you,  as  I  want  to  charge 
you  with  a  commission  for  your  friend." 

In  the  meantime  the  hours  past  on  at  Rose- 
dale  ;  and  a  short  time  before  the  carriage  was 
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expected,  Ellen  begged  her  brother  to  accom- 
pany her  to  her  mother's  room,  'that  she  might 
once  more  look  on  the  parent  she  had  so  tenderly 
loved*  He  tried  to  dissuade  her;  but  finding 
her  bent  upon  it,  they  both  entered  the  room 
together.  Mrs.  Arundel's  illness  had  been  so 
short,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  so  free  from  pain, 
that  her  features  retained,  even  in  death,  the 
character  of  placid  benevolence  that  had  distin- 
guished them  during  life.  An  indifferent  ob- 
server would  have  thought  she  slept,  so  little 
was  she  changed.  Her  children  reverently  ap- 
proached the  bed  in  which  she  lay,  and,  kneeling 
down  together,  continued  for  some  time  in  silent 
and  earnest  prayer.  What  soothes  the  mourner 
more  than  the  idea  that  the  departed  spirit  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  those  it 
loved  on  earth  ?  at  least  so  felt  Ellen,  as,  burst* 
ing  into  a  passion  of  tears,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  called  upon  her  mother  to  look 
down  upon  her  and  bless  her.  Henry's  entrea- 
ties at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  calm  herself, 
and,  pressing  one  long  kiss  on  the  cold  lips,  she 
left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Ham- 
mond carriage  arrived ;  and,  to  Ellen's  surprise 
and  embarrassment,  Lady  Hammond  alighted 
from  it. 
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u  I  am  come  to  fetch  my  daughter/'  said  she, 
"  to  the  home  which  I  trust  she  will  always 
consider  her  own.  My  dear  Ellen,  yon  have 
lost  your  best  friend;  but  you  have  many  left, 
who  will  endeavour  to  replace  her." 

Ellen  was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  reception) 
that  she  could  hardly  articulate  a  few  words  in 
reply.     Arundel  came  to  her  relief. 

"  This  is  such  unexpected  kindness,  that  you 
must  allow  Ellen  to  show  her  gratitude  in  deeds* 
not  words.  Ellen,  you  had  better  not  keep  Lady 
Hammond  waiting,  as  it  is  late:  You  do  not 
now  want  me  to  go  with  you — so  I  shall  wish 
you,  not  good  bye,  but  good  night,  for  I  will 
come  over  early  to-morrow  and  see  you/9 

Poor  Ellen,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did, 
suffered  him  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage,  followed 
by  Lady  Hammond ;  and  they  were  soon  on  their 
way  from  Rosedale. 

Arundel  returned  to  his  room,  and  endeavoured 
to  occupy  his  mind  by  looking  over  the  different 
books  and  accounts ;  which  were,  as  usual,  after 
any  continued  absence  on  his  part,  in  consider- 
able disorder,  when  be  was  roused  by  a  ring  at 
the  door  bell,  and  in  walked  Charles  Hammond. 

"  Artfbdel,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  will 
you  give  me  a  bed  and  a  dinner,  for  I  mean  to 
spend  the  evening  with  you  ?" 
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"  Tbis  is  kind,  indeed,  Cbarles;  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  sacrifice,  but  I  am  not  selfish 
enough  to  accept  it." 

"  Nay,  I  must  not  take  more  credit  for  it 
than  I  deserve ;  my  father  first  suggested  it  to 
me,  for  he  thinks  Ellen  will  be  too  much  fatigued 
to  see  any  one  to-night,  so  he  sent  me  oyer  to 
keep  you  company.    How  is  she?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Arundel,  u  I  hope  a  day  or 
two's  rest  will  set  her  up  again ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
she  wants  it" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  and  you, 
my  dear  Henry,  how  do  you  feel  ?  Do  you  for- 
give me  for  being  the  cause  of  your  expulsion  ? 
If  you  do,  it  is  more  than  I  can  myself." 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  replied 
Arundel.  "  I  knew  the  risk  I  ran,  and  I  volun- 
tarily stood  the  chance ;  and  after  all,  I  only  did 
for  you  what  you  would  have  done  for  me." 

"  Tell  me,  Arundel ;  your  poor  mother  must 
have  thought  it  very  unkind  in  me  never  to  have 
called  on  her,  so  good  as  she  was  to  me ;  did  she 
not  say  so  ?" 

Arundel  satisfied  him  on  this  head ;  and  soon 
after  dinner  was  announced,  which  passed  over 
in  silence.  When  the  servant  left  the  room, 
Hammond  began  fidgetting  about  on  his  chair, 
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evidently  wishing  to  speak,  and  not  very  well 
knowing  how  to  begin.  Arundel  was  at  first 
too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  pay  attention 
to  him ;  but  at  length,  observing  his  uneasiness, 
he  said,  "  Come,  out  with  it,  Charles ;  I  know 
your  ways  of  old." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  I  have  a  mes- 
sage to  you  from  my  father.  You  cannot  think 
bow  grieved  he  is  at  your  expulsion  from  Cam- 
bridge, knowing,  as  he  does,  how  completely  it 
ruins  your  prospects  in  every  way.  I  need  not 
add  how  entirely  I  agree  with  him  in  this  feeling. 
He  desires  me  to  say  that  as  his  son  has  been 
the  cause  of  such  a  misfortune,  his  son  is  bound 
to  repair  it  as  much  as  possible ;  that  if  you  wish 
to  diminish  his  regret  in  any  degree,  and  I  must 
add  my  remorse,  for  I  have  felt  it  more  than  I 
can  describe — indeed,  I  believe  if  I  had  killed 
you  out  shooting,  I  should  not  have  been  so 
much  grieved.  ("  Thank  you,"  said  Arundel.) 
No,  you  need  not  say  thank  me  in  that  manner. 
I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  where  was  I  ?  Ob  1 
my  father  authorizes  me  to  say  that  he  hopes 
you  will  allow  me  so  far  to  repair  the  mischief  I 
have  done,  as  to  consent  to  divide  with  me  my 
grandfather's  property ;  stop — hear  me  out  before 
you  speak;    that,  you  know,   is  two  thousand 
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pounds  a  year — one  thousand  a  year  a-piece,  till 
he  can  obtain  for  you  some  place  of  equal  value; 
and  he  proposes,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  try  to 
get  you  a  secretaryship  to  some  embassy ;  and 
when  you  have  once  got  your  foot  on  the  ladder, 
you  are  certain  of  rising  to  the  head  of  your 
profession.  He  thinks  that  your  expulsion  will 
not  affect  you  in  that  career ;  and  besides  you 
know  his  two  seats  in  parliament  give  him  a  cer- 
tain influence ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  he  will  at 
once  settle  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  you ; 
and  if  you  feel  you  can  support  ministers  gene- 
rally, he  will  bring  you  unshackled  into  parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  you  are  of  age.'9 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Arundel,  "  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  sensible  I  am  of  your  father's  kind- 
ness; and  be  assured  that  I  am  not  the  less 
grateful  for  his  offer,  that  I  decline  it  altogether. 
I  have  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  even  if  I  had 
not,  my  principles  would  not  allow  me  to  eat  the 
bread  of  dependence,  so  long  as  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  provide  for  my  subsistence.  The 
diplomatic  profession  is  one  for  which  I  have 
always  felt  the  greatest  aversion.  Nor,  to  tell 
yon  the  truth,  would  I  consent  to  accept  any 
favour  from  the  present  government,  whose  poli- 
tical* system  I  entirely  disapprove.    The  same 
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reason  of  course  would  prevent  my  accepting  the 
offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament  upon  the  terms  you 
mention,  had  I  the  least  wish  to  do  so ;  but  I 
have  not  I  have  my  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
and  a  parliamentary  existence  requires  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  any  one  who  embraces  it  with 
the  conscientious  determination  to  do  his  duty. 
In  my  opinion,  a  man  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
independent  in  his  circumstances  before  he 
aspires  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  or  he  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  place  himself  above  the 
suspicion  of  interested  motives;  and  a  public 
man,  like  Caesar's  wife,  ought  not  even  to  be 
suspected  Now  I  have  not  these  qualifications ; 
I  am  very  poor,  and  my  whole  time  is  already 
devoted  to  another  purpose,  which  absorbs  all  my 
thoughts,  and  demands  all  my  energies.  Be- 
sides, do  you  think  me  so  selfish  as  to  accept  a 
a  seat  in  parliament,  which  I  know  has  been  kept 
for  you ;  and  knowing,  too,  with  what  pride  and 
impatience  Sir  John  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  which  is  to  give  a  second  Chatham  to  Eng- 
land, in  your  person?  And  now,  as  this  is 
rather  a  painful  topic  to  me,  and  I  have  given 
you  not  only  a  refusal,  but  the  reasons  for  that 
refusal,  which  must  prove  to  you  that  my  mind 
is  quite  made  up  on  the  subject ;  let  me  beg  of 
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you  to  drop  it  for  ever,  as  no  circumstances  can 
alter  my  determination." 

Hammond  knew  his  friend  too  well  to  attempt 
to  reason  him  out  of  his  resolution,  although  he 
thought  he  pushed  his  delicacy  to  an  absurd 
extent;  and  he  could  not  help  saying,  "  I  think 
you  oyer  fastidious;  but  I  shall  not  press  the 
matter  further ;  only  I  must  say  that  you  indulge 
your  pride  and  overstrained  delicacy  without 
any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends.  My 
father  I  know  will  be  much  hurt;  I  will  not 
speak  now  of  myself;  but  recollect  that  the  very 
essence  of  friendship,  such  as  I  had  hoped  ours 
was,  consists  as  much  in  knowing  how  to  be 
obliged  as  in  obliging.  There  is  little  generosity 
in  the  determination  you  evince,  to  keep  me  so 
immensely  your  debtor." 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  replied  Arundel,  M  you 
are  now  talking  like  a  child ;  the  only  obligation 
you  are  under  to  me,  is  that  once  I  was  your 
second  in  a  duel,  an  act  involving  no  great  stretch 
of  friendship.  The  circumstances  resulting  from 
that  act,  being  quite  accidental  and  unforeseen, 
can  certainly  not  be  said  to  increase  the  obliga- 
tion, and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  The  case  therefore  stands  thus. — I 
gave  you  a  very  ordinary  proof  of  friendship,  for 
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which  yon  propose  to  give  me  a  pecuniary  re- 
compense. To  this  I  have  one  very  simple 
answer. — I  do  not  sell  my  friendship.  But  enough 
of  this  style  of  argument.  If  ever  I  want  as- 
sistance of  a  pecuniary  or  any  other  nature,  you 
know  full  well  there  is  no  man  on  earth  to  whom 
I  would  apply  sooner  than  to  you ;  and  if  you 
still  persist  in  thinking  yourself  my  debtor,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  express  it,  I  will  point  out  a 
way  in  which  you  can  not  only  cancel  the  debt, 
but  return  the  obligation  a  hundred  fold,  and 
that  is,  by  making  my  sister  happy." 

A  warm  squeeze  of  the  hand  was  the  reply, 
and  a  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued.  At 
length  Hammond  said,  "  Well,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ? — and  what  is  this  wonderful  object 
to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself?" 

"  I  have  not  arranged  my  plans  sufficiently 
yet  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation;  but  you 
shall  know  all  before  long." 

With  this  answer  Hammond  was  obliged  to 
content  himself,  and  soon  after  the  two  young 
men  separated  for  the  night 

The  next  day,  soon  after  breakfast,  they  rode 
over  to  Hammond  Place,  and  found  all  the  fa- 
mily assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
exception  of  Ellen,  who  was  in  her  own  room, 

vol.  i.  f 
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and  who  sent  to  beg  her  brother  to  come  up 
stairs,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  arrival.  He 
found  her  much  better  in  looks  and  spirits  than 
be  could  have  expected,  and  more  resembling  the 
Ellen  of  former  days  than  he  had  seen  her  since 
her  return.  He  looked  at  her  for  some  minutes 
with  pride  and  pleasure ;  and  certainly  it  did  not 
require  the  partial  eye  of  a  brother  to  find  out 
that  she  was  worthy  of  admiration.  Her  beauty 
was  of  that  sort  which  seems  peculiar  to  the 
daughters  of  the  north.  The  soft  melting  bine 
eyes— the  fair  silken  ringlets  parting  over  a  fore- 
head  whiter  than  alabaster — the  pure  transparent 
skin,  just  tinged  with  the  most  delicate  carnation, 
all  proclaimed  her  of  British  birth;  while  her 
slender  figure,  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould 
of  symmetry,  somewhat  perhaps  above  the 
common  height  of  woman,  possessed  a  dignity 
and  grace  that  seemed  to  attest  the  purity  of  her 
blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  her  lineage. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  she,  address- 
ing her  brother.  "  I  want  you  to  go  down  stairs 
with  me ;  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  down  alone. 
They  are  really  too  kind  to  me.  I  should  feel 
more  comfortable  if  they  would  not  always  be 
studying  what  is  to  make  me  so.  They  seem  to 
think  of  nothing  but  me ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
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used  to  it  yet;"  and  after  a  pause,  she  added, 
" h  Charles  come  back  with  you?" 

u  That  is  a  question  I  need  not  answer ;  if 
you  will  turn  jour  head,  yon  may  see  him  walk- 
ing with  Sir  John  in  the  flower  garden.  If  you 
want  to  get  oyer  the  awkwardness  of  a  first 
meeting,  you  cannot  have  a  better  opportunity. 
Put  on  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  and  meet 
them  fly accident" 

Ellen  made  no  answer,  but  was  ready  in  a 
minute;  and  on  the  two  parties  meeting,  Sir 
John  took  Arundel  by  the  arm,  and  the  two 
lovers  were  left  by  themselves. 

"  Ellen,  my  Ellen,"  began  Charles ;  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  Miss  Arundel,  who  said, 

"  Charles,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you  alone.  I  wished  to 
explain  to  you  what  you  must  already  feel — that 
for  the  present,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  make  any 
allusion  to  our  situation.  I  am  too  unhappy — 
too  miserable  to  think  of  anything  but  that  my 
poor  mother — Oh  Charles !  you  would  not  wish 
it  yourself;  you  know  how  she  loved  you ;  do 
not  add  to  my  affliction  by  using  language  which 
my  present  situation  forbids  me  to  listen  to. 
Promise  me  you  will  only  treat  me  as  one  of 
your  sisters," 
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"  I  will  do  anything  you  wish,"  said  Charles, 
with  a  look  that  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
words ;  "  but  surely  my  duty,  my  privilege  is  to 
share  your  afflictions  as  I  would  your  pleasures, 
and  alleviate  your  sorrows  as  I  would  add  to  your 
happiness.  Nay,  I  have  done,  do  not  leave  me ;" 
as  he  fancied  he  saw  Miss  Arundel  disposed  to 
withdraw  her  arm  from  his ;  "  only  tell  me  you 
were  not  angry  with  me  for  running  away  last 
night." 

"  How  could  I  be  angry  with  what  was  so  con* 
siderate,  so  dear  of  you.  You  could  not  have 
pleased  me  more  than  by  your  kindness  to  poor 
Henry.  It  made  me  very  melancholy  to  leave 
him  all  alone,  till  Lady  Hammond  told  me  you 
were  going  over  to  him  ;  so  far  from  being 
angry,  or  even  annoyed,  it  made  me " 

"  What,  Ellen  ?'  said  Hammond,  seeing  she 
paused  for  a  moment 

"  I  was  going  to  say  it  made  me  like  you 
better." 

"  Only  like  ?" 

A  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm  gave  him  a  more 
satisfactory  reply  than  words  could  probably 
have  done.  Now  Hammond  had  pretty  well  an- 
ticipated what  Ellen's  answer  woultji  be,  when 
he  asked  her  if  she  bad  felt  angry  with  him  the 
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night  before ;  and  he  had  thrown  it  out  as  a  sort 
of  decoy  to  tarn  the  conversation  back  to  the 
point  from  which  he  had  started.  The  calcula- 
tion was  not  so  bad ;  and  finding  it  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  proceeded  to  follow  up  his  advantage. 
Love  scenes,  however,  are  proverbially  unin- 
teresting to  all  but  the  parties  concerned;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  stating 
that  before  they  were  rejoined  by  Arundel  and 
Sir  John,  my  Elkn — which,  by  the  bye,  had  been 
improved  into  my  own  Ellen— had  said  something 
to  my  dear  Charles  which  put  him  into  the  high- 
est good  humour  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  conversation  between  Sir 
John  Hammond  and  Arundel  had  been  of  a 
highly  interesting  nature  to  both  of  them.  The 
former,  who  had  already  heard  from  Charles  of 
the  bad  success  of  his  negociation,  had  again 
attempted  to  press  his  offers  in  the  most  deli- 
cate manner ;  but  he  was  met  by  a  refusal  so 
decided,  although  couched  in  the  most  respectful 
and  grateful  terms,  that  he  reluctantly  gave  up 
the  point,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself, 
that  his  esteem  and  admiration  were,  if  possible, 
increased  for  the  young  man ;  who,  proud  of  his 
independence,  and  confident  in  his  own  resources, 
determined  to  work  out  his  fortunes  alone  and 
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unassisted.  Arundel,  without  at  the  present 
moment  fully  explaining  his  projects,  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  his  going  abroad  shortly,  and 
no  longer  offered  any  objection  to  his  sister's 
marriage  taking  place  as  soon  as  the  mourning 
for  his  mother  should  be  over.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  Charles  and  Ellen  should  be  united 
as  soon  as  the  former  should  attain  his  majority, 
which  would  be  in  ten  months'  time;  and  Si* 
John  expressed  his  determination  to  send  him 
to  travel  abroad  till*  that  period  arrived.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was 
over,  Arundel  should  endeavour  to  let  Rosedale, 
and  fix  his  residence  at  Hammond  Place  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  north.  It  was  further 
settled  between  the  high  contracting  powers, 
that  Miss  Arundel  should  remain  there  also  till 
her  marriage.  This  arrangement  suited  Arundel 
perfectly,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  his  going  abroad 
was  now  removed ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  his  sister  would  be  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  who  loved  and  appreciated  her, 
and  of  which  she  was  soon  to  become  a  member. 
Everything  being  thus  settled  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction,  they  all  four  returned  to  the  bouse4 
and  Arundel  soon  after  took  his  leave  on  his 
return  home. 
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The  days  that  intervened  between  this  period 
and  that  of  the  funeral,  had  nothing  to  mark 
them,  except  a  letter  that  Arundel  received  from 
Seijeant  Owen,  in  reply  to  one  he  had  written  on 
his  arrival  in  the  north,  in  which  he  had  informed 
him  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  little  probability  there  was  of  being  able  to 
proceed  to  France  as  soon  as  he  had  hoped.  He 
had  therefore  begged  that  a  deputation  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  which  the  Serjeant  was  anx- 
ious to  include  him,  might  not  be  delayed  on  his 
account.  This  letter  had  discomposed  Owen  not  a 
little*  He  felt  that  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  society  were,  for  the  most  part,  unknown  to  the 
world;  and  a  deputation  coming  from  them  was 
not  very  likely  to  excite  much  interest  at  Paris. 
He  had  consequently  seen  the  great  advantage 
of  having  Arundel  amongst  them,  whose  name 
was  an  historical  one,  and  whose  family  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  in 
nearly  each  successive  reign  since  the  Conquest. 
He  had  laboured,  therefore,  amongst  his  col* 
leagues,  to  obtain  the  adjournment  of  their  mis- 
sion, but  in  vain ;  and  he  now  wrote  to  announce 
this  result  to  Arundel,  and  to  condole  with  him 
on  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  him.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken;    in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
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Arundel  had  been  hurried  on  to  give  his  acqui- 
escence to  Owen's  plan ;  but,  upon  reflection,  he 
felt  all  the  advantage  he  should  derive,  from 
arriving  at  Paris  unconnected  with,  or  at  least 
unpledged  to,  any  party ;  and  he  congratulated 
himself  upon  hearing  that  he  would  now  have  it 
in  his  power  to  make  the  observations  and  in- 
quiries necessary  for  his  guidance,  before  he 
could  be  called  upon  in  any  way  to  commit 
himself. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  on  which  Mrs. 
Arundel's  remains  were  to  be  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  The  magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  Arun- 
del family  had  been  reserved  from  the  general 
sale  of  the  property ;  and  it  was  there  that  her 
body  was  to  be  laid,  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
amidst  the  marble  monuments  and  tattered  ban- 
ners, displaying  the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
race.  Strange,  that  the  vanity  of  man  should 
follow  him  to  the  charnel  house !  that  he  should 
still  seek  to  surround  himself  with  the  vain  pomp 
of  heraldry,  and  the  insignia  of  rank  and  power, 
when  reduced  to  that  state  which  levels  all  dis- 
tinctions, where  the  son  of  the  bondsman  is  on 
an  equality  with  the  mightiest  monarch  !  Such, 
however,  were  not  the  thoughts  of  Arundel,  as 
he  accompanied  the  melancholy  procession.    He 
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felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  pride  in  the 
idea,  that  although  others,  while  living,  might 
rule  over  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  house, 
the  mouldering  bones  of  his  ancestors  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  soil,  as  if  their  spirits 
protested  from  the  tomb  against  the  disinherit- 
ance of  their  descendant  These  distempered 
workings  of  the  imagination  seemed  to  acquire 
a  sort  of  reality,  when  on  approaching  the  gates 
of  the  park,  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  he 
found  all  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  who  had 
most  of  them  held  farms  for  many  generations 
under  the  Arundel  family,  drawn  out  to  accom- 
pany the  widow  of  their  last  landlord  to  her 
silent  home.  Arundel  was  deeply  affected  by 
this  proof  of  attachment ;  and  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  features  of  many  a  well-known  face,  some- 
thing seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  that  the  day 
would  come,  when  he  should  pass  those  gates  as 
the  master  of  the  broad  domain  that  lay  before 
him.  His  morbid  sensibility  bad  never  allowed 
him  to  enter  Arundel  Castle,  since  he  had  been 
carried  from  it  on  the  day  when  his  father  left 
it  for  ever;  and  he  had  even  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible,  when  at  Rosedale,  to  direct  his 
walks  and  rides  in  a  contrary  direction.  Still, 
he  was  well  known  to  all  his  father's  old  tenants, 
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and  his  affable  manners,  and  the  constant  inte- 
rest he  manifested  for  their  welfare,  had  greatly 
increased  the  attachment  with  which  in  England 
the  yeoman  and  the  peasant  invariably  regard 
the  members  of  the  family  which  has  been  for  a 
length  of  time  connected  with  them,  by  the  ties 
of  neighbourhood  and  good  offices. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  does  this  feeling 
exist,  as  it  does  with  us.  The  sports  of  the 
field,  the  occupations  of  agriculture,  a  similarity 
of  interests  and  tastes,  all  combine  to  promote  a 
good  understanding  between  e?ery  class  of  an 
agricultural  population ;  and  as  nothing  is  so  easy 
for  a  country  gentleman,  living  on  his  own 
estate,  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  hum- 
bler neighbours,  so  I  know  nothing  which  gives 
a  more  unfavourable  impression  of  him,  than  to 
find  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  so  doing.  But 
this  warm  attachment  more  particularly  exists, 
where  the  land  has  remained  for  centuries  in  the 
same  hands;  and  many  years  must  elapse  before 
the  inhabitants  of  an  estate  can  bring  themselves 
to  view  with  the  eye  of  favour  thoae  who  replace 
an  ancient  family.  Benefits  are  unheeded,  cha- 
rity is  lavished  in  vain;  they  cannot  so  soon 
change  their  idols,  and  are  too  apt  to  institute 
comparisons  unfavourable  to  the  last    comer, 
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whom  they  generally  look  upon  in  the  light  of 
an  usurper.  But  in  Arundel's  case,  the  circum- 
stances were  still  stronger  in  his  favour.  He 
had  been  deprived  of  his  property  through  no 
extravagance,  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  even  of  his 
father's;  and  not  being  very  acute  reasoners, 
the  old  tenants  and  dependants  could  not  avoid 
connecting  an  idea  of  injustice  with  the  transac- 
tion which  had  disinherited  him.  They  had  no 
one  to  whom  they  could  transfer  their  affections, 
for  most  of  them  had  never  even  seen  their  new 
landlord;  and  they  were  only  made  aware  of 
his  existence,  by  the  periodical  visits  of  his 
steward,  whose  half-yearly  exactions  of  rent  took 
place  with  the  most  edifying  punctuality. 

Arundel's  manners,  too,  were  exactly  of  that 
sort  which  was  calculated  to  ensure  him  popula- 
rity. Reserved,  and  even  haughty  with  his  equals, 
more  perhaps  from  a  dread  of  being  led  into  ex- 
pences  he  could  ill  afford,  if  he  frequented  their 
society,  than  from  any  distaste  to  it;  he  gave 
way  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors,  to  the 
natural  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  benevolence  of 
his  disposition.  He  enquired  into  their  con- 
cerns with  interest,  took  part  in  their  afflictions, 
and  no  case  of  real  distress  ever  appealed  to  him 
in  vain.      True,  the  assistance  he  gave  was 
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trifling,  but  the  manner  that  accompanied  it 
increased  its  value  to  tenfold ;  and  as  nothing  is 
ever  kept  secret,  it  was  well  known  that  he  prac- 
tised the  most  rigid  economy  himself,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  comforts  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

At  the  door  of  the  chapel,  which  formed  part 
of  the  mausoleum,  they  were  met  by  the  whole 
Hammond  family  and  Ellen,  whom  no  entreaties 
had  been  able  to  keep  away  from  the  sad  cere- 
mony. Arundel  was  grieved  to  see  that  she 
had  persisted  in  coming ;  but  she  bore  the  me- 
lancholy scene  much  better  than  he  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  service  was  soon  ended,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  into  the 
vault,  that  she  seemed  to  feel  that  her  mother 
was  indeed  separated  from  her  by  an  impassable 
barrier.  She  gave  a  faint  low  cry,  so  inexpres- 
sibly touching,  that  it  thrilled  through  the  hearts 
of  every  one  present,  and  fell  into  a  state 
of  insensibility.  Her  brother  took  advantage 
of  it  to  carry  her  to  the  carriage,  which  speedily 
conveyed  her  to  Hammond  Place,  whither  Arun- 
del followed  her  as  soon  as  he  had  fulfilled  the 
last  sad  duties  of  filial  affection. 

The  following  day,  Arundel  explained  to  Sir 
John  his  future  intentions.  "I  feel,"  said  he, 
"  that  1  have  better  chances  of  success  in  a  new 
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state  of  society,  than  I  can  have  here,  where  so 
many  professions  are  closed  against  me,  and 
where  to  succeed,  one  must  have  recourse  to 
favour  and  protection,  both  of  which  are  repug- 
nant to  my  disposition.  At  all  events,  should  I 
be  disappointed,  it  will  be  no  bad  thing  to  see 
something  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  for  I  fully  intend  returning  for  Ellen's 
marriage,  perhaps  the  prejudices  which  my 
expulsion  from  Cambridge  have  raised  against 
me,  will  have  subsided,  and  I  shall  no  longer 
have  so  many  obstacles  to  encounter  as  I  have 
at  present.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
why  I  shall  return  to  Northumberland,  and  cul- 
tivate my  paternal  acres,  which,  with  Hammond 
Place  under  my  lee,  will  not  be  such  a  miserable 
existence  after  all." 

Sir  John  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  plan,  which  he  considered  as  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  a  disordered  brain.  The  circumstances 
of  birth  and  long  habit  had  confirmed  him  in 
those  doctrines  of  high  toryism,  of  which,  at 
the  present  day,  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea. 
Monarchs  he  considered  as  positive  emanations 
of  the  Deity ;  and  all  the  gradations  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, as  so  many  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent orders  of   the    celestial  hierarchy.     Any 
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attempts  to  limit  the  authority  or  diminish  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  were  in  his  opinion 
crimes,  which  he  always  expected  to  see  pun- 
ished by  some  sudden  and  visible  manifestation 
of  the  divine  wrath. 

These  being  his  political  views,  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  with  what  feelings  he  regarded  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  who  had  by  this 
time  assumed  the  name  of  National  Assembly, 
and  which  he  pictured  to  himself  as  a  collection 
of  every  thing  that  was  bad  and  vicious — an 
assemblage  of  needy  adventurers  and  hardy 
ruffians,  alike  despicable  for  their  vulgarity, 
their  want  of  talent,  and  the  meanness  of  their 
extraction,  and  only  formidable  from  their  auda- 
city and  total  recklessness  of  the  consequences 
of  their  measures.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising, 
that  when  he  heard  Arundel  express  his  admi- 
ration of  their  patriotism,  and  his  intention  of 
going  to  France  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
linking  his  fate  with  theirs,  he  should  at  first 
imagine  that  his  brain  had  become  disordered 
through  the  annoyances  and  grief  which  he  had 
lately  undergone;  and  he  ventured  to  drop  a 
hint  about  his  endeavouring  to  compose  himself, 
and  the  propriety  of  his  seeing  Dr.  Powis ;  but 
when  Arundel  proceeded  to  argue  on  the  sub- ■ 
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ject  in  a  manner  that  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
his  perfect  sanity,  his  countenance  showed  the 
great  concern  under  which  he  laboured. 

"My  dear   Arundel,"  said  he,  "believe  a 
man  who  is  more  than  double  your  age,  and 
who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world;  these 
mad  projects  can  end  in  nothing  but  the  ruin  of 
their  authors.    I  will  say  nothing  of  their  crimi- 
nality, but  for  God's  sake,  consider  for  one 
instant  the  position  in  which  these  patriots,  you 
admire  a»  much,  stand ; — a  few  hundred  factious 
ragamuffins,  totally  unsupported,  except  by  the 
lowest  rabble  of  Paris,  who  would  join  any  cause 
that  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  riot  and  opportu- 
nities of  plunder,  undertake  to  dictate  to  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  most  absolute  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  with  an  immense  army  at  bis  command, 
well-appointed  and  disciplined,  and  supported  by 
all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
Why  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  batter  down 
that  oak  with  a  penny  pop-gun.     Luckily  for 
them,   they  have  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  who 
carries  his  good  nature  and  clemency  to  a  fault ; 
but  rely  upon  it,  when  once  he  feels  that  they 
presume  on  this,  so  far  as  to  direct  audacious 
views  against  the  majesty  of  his  throne,  he  will 
sweep  them  from  his  path,  as  the  sun  dispels  the 
morning  fog. 
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"  No,  no,  they  know  better  than  to  awake  the 
sleeping  lion.  And  after  all,  what  is  it  all  about? 
Why,  every  body  knows  that  the  French  were 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
contented,  till  a  set  of  cursed  demagogues,  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  the  contrary.  On  this  head  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  for  I  was  at 
Paris  when  the  present  king,  then  Dauphin,  was 
married ;  and  I  saw  nothing  but  happiness  and 
good  humour,  cheerful  faces,  and  merry  voices ; 
and  certainly  they  had  not  then  a  monarch  like 
the  one  they  now  have.  Louis  XV,  I  must  ad- 
mit, was  not  free  from  weakness;  but  his  suc- 
cessor I  firmly  believe  to  be  possessed  of  every 
virtue  under  the  sun:  and  the  Queen  is  an 
angel  upon  earth,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

"  I  should  have  thought/'  said  Arundel,  "  that 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  gives  a  pretty  fair  sample 
of  the  king's  power." 

"  Pooh  1"  said  Sir  John,  rather  nettled  by 
this  allusion ;  "  who  can  guard  against  treache- 
ry ?  The  Bastille,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  mob;  indeed, 
your  own  good  sense  must  convince  you  that  a 
fortress  of  that  description  would  have  resisted 
the  efforts  of  all  Paris  for  years,  if  it  had  been 
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properly  defended.  As  it  was,  it  was  only  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  decrepid  old  soldiers,  and  the 
Governor  proved  himself  nothing  but  an  old 
woman.  And  you,  Arundel,  with  the  best  blood 
in  the  three  kingdoms  flowing  in  your  veins,  to 
associate  yourself  with  a  set  of  low  blackguards, 
who  will  only  pick  your  pocket,  and  laugh  at 
you  for  your  pains.  No,  if  you  must  go  to 
France,  you  will  find  many  opportunities  of 
entering  upon  a  career  worthy  of  your  name, 
your  talents,  and  your  birth.  You  could  easily 
enter  into  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  the  first  mili- 
tary body  in  Europe,  and  there  your  advance- 
ment will  be  sure  and  rapid." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  but  I  cannot  offer 
my  services  to  a  cause  I  do  not  approve.  I 
think  the  French  nation,  for  I  cannot  separate 
them  in  my  ideas  from  their  representatives,  are 
engaged  in  a  just  struggle  for  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  of  which  they  have  been  long  de- 
prived, it  is  true,  buf  to  which  they  have  an 
indefeasible  claim;  and  1  wish  them  success 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  The  king  has 
rights,  and  the  nation  has  rights ;  let  each  enjoy 
what  fairly  belongs  to  them,  and  respect  that 
which  belongs  to  the  other.  I  am  quite  aware, 
that  it  is  most  probable  that  the  people  rank 
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among  their  defenders,  many  vulgar  persons, 
many  illiterate  persons,  and  very  possibly  many 
vicious  persons ;  from  the  latter,  I  hope  I  shall 
keep  myself  free — as  for  the  others,  I  shall 
always  esteem  honesty  and  virtuous  actions,  as 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  high  rank  or  an 
illustrious  descent" 

"  That  is  all  cant/9  cried  Sir  John,  who  began 
to  wax  rather  warm ;  "  I  do  not  believe  any 
man  ever  despised  the  advantages  of  birth,  if  he 
possessed  them  himself.  Those  who  do  not, 
perhaps,  may  endeavour  to  conceal  their  morti- 
fication, by  railing  at  them ;  but  they  deceive  no 
one — every  body  perceives  why  the  grapes  are 
mtr" 

"Nor  do  I  pretend  to  despise  them,"  said 
Arundel;  "on  the  contrary,  perhaps  I  rate  them 
too  highly;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  a  man 
born  in  the  lowest  class,  may  be  a  more  estima- 
ble member  of  society  than  the  prince  on  the 
throne*  But  you  will  oblige  me  by  allowing  me 
to  drop  the  discussion,  as  my  mind  is  made  up 
on  the  subject;  that  is  to  Bay,  as  far  as  my 
journey  to  Paris  is  concerned :  for  I  have  fully 
determined  not  to  commit  myself  in  any  way, 
till  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  my  own  observa- 
tion, as  to  the  course  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to 
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pursue  when  there.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
wp  shall  be  able  to  arrange  so  that  Charles  and 
I  may  start  at  the  same  time,  and  then  we  can 
go  together  as  far  as  Paris,  for  I  suppose  you 
intend  him  to  go  there  first." 

This  was  an  unlucky  hit  on  the  part  of  Arun- 
del, and  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  show 
much  tact.  Sir  John  had  by  no  means  recovered 
his  equanimity,  which  had  been  sadly  discom- 
posed during  the  whole  of  this  discussion ;  and 
this  proposal  of  Arundel's  quite  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  vehemence  very  unusual  to  him, 
"No — by  God,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  sending 
him  to  hell." 

Bat  with  this  explosion  all  his  wrath  evapo- 
rated at  once,  and  ashamed  of  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  such  a  violent  lan- 
guage, he  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  great  agitation ; — at  last  he  continued : 

"  No,  Arundel ;  it  is  just  possible  that  your 
steady  head  may  carry  you  through  the  dangers 
you  are  so  unnecessarily  courting,  unscathed; 
but  as  for  allowing  any  son  of  mine,  particularly 
with  Charleys  disposition,  to  run  after  every  no- 
velty that  happens  to  strike  his  imagination,  to 
stay  for  an  hour  in  such  a  hot  bed  of  atheism 
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and  sedition  as  Paris  is  at  this  moment,  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  firing  a  loaded  pistol  into  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  He  shall  spend  the  next 
year  in  Germany,  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
go  with  him." 

Arundel  shook  his  head;  but  felt,  that  as 
far  as  regarded  Charles,  bis  father  was  acting  a 
prudent  part  in  keeping  him  out  of  harm's  way; 
and  seeing  Sir  John  a  little  calmer,  he  again 
repeated  his  determination  to  take  no  important 
step  till  after  mature  deliberation. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  "  if  you  really  act 
up  to  that  resolution,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
return  before  two  months  are  over,  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  all  these  new  fangled  doctrines  of 
equality  and  liberty,  which  are  only  other  words 
for  a  general  plunder  of  the  rich,  and  unbridled 
licentiousness  for  all ;  but  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  shown  so 
little  command  over  myself;  but  you  must  be 
aware  I  could  have  no  object  in  view  but  your 
good ;  and  I  confess  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
felt  so  much  sorrow  as  at  seeing  a  young  man, 
for  whom  I  have  so  much  esteem  and  affection 
as  yourself,  throwing  yourself  headlong  into  the 
arms  of  a  set  of  blackguard  democrats.  I  wish 
you  well  through  it ;  but  I  much  fear  you  will 
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find  it  no  easy  matter  to  divest  yourself  of  party 
prejudice,  and  examine  into  tbe  merits  of  the 
case  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher.  And 
now,  my  dear  Henry*  we  will  say  nothing  more 
on  this  subject ;  let  me  know  if  you  have  made 
any  arrangements  about  Rosedale,  and  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Arundel,  "  that  there  is  a 
Mr.  Cooper  who  would  like  to  take  it  as  a  hunt- 
ing-box, and  he  offers  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  it.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  accept 
the  offer.  You  have  been  so  kind  to  me  and 
mine  already,  that  I  am  encouraged  to  ask  an- 
other favour  of  you.  You  know  I  shall  not  be 
of  age  for  some  months,  and  Ellen  is  only  seven- 
teen* I  understand  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  guardian ;  and  if  you  would  undertake 
that  office,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  a  very  trou- 
blesome one,  I  should  feel  it  as  a  great  obliga- 
tion. The  farm  is  let  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  two  thousand 
pounds  are  settled  for  poor  dear  Ellen.  Of  course 
I  should  wish  her  to  receive  the  interest  regu-  - 
larly ;  and  if  you  will  allow  it  on  her  marriage 
to  remain  on  mortgage,  I  should  prefer  it  to 
borrowing  the  sum  elsewhere.  I  find,  too,  my 
poor  mother  has  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  be* 
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tween  three  and  four  hundred  pounds :  if  you 
could  advance  me  that  sum,  it  would  be  greatly 
adding  to  my  obligations  to  you.  .  I  think  I  have 
now  fully  redeemed  the  promise  I  made  Charles 
of  applying  to  you  if  I  ever  wanted  assistance." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will/'  said  Sir  John ;  "  and  I 
am  delighted  at  last  to  find  you  will  condescend 
to  make  use  of  your  friends,  although,  from  the 
ceremonious  manner  in  which  you  do  it,  one 
would  think  you  had  been  asking  for  some 
mighty  favour.  You  must  have  the  act  consti- 
tuting me  your  guardian,  drawn  up  as  you  pass 
through  London ;  I  suppose  there  is  some  form 
necessary ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  address  of  my 
attorney,  who  will  take  care  all  is  properly  done. 
You  had  better  send  your  mother's  creditors  to 
me — I  will  examine  their  claims,  and  have  them 
settled;  and  as  you  will  want  money  abroad, 
you  must  let  me  advance  you  a  year's  income, 
which  I  will  repay  myself  out  of  the  rents  as  I 
receive  them,  deducting  the  interest  of  two 
thousand  pounds  for  Miss  Arundel  as  long  as 
she  remains  Miss  Arundel ;  for  as  to  taking  the 
two  thousand  pounds  when  she  marries  Charles, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"  That  determination,"  said  Arundel,  "  if 
persisted  in,  I  must  consider  as  equivalent  to 
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breaking  off  the  marriage.  We  are  not  rich, 
but  we  are  not  beggars.  I  am  sore,  Sir  John, 
yon  will  not  persist  in  a  proposal,  that  onlj 
serves  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  yon  profess  to 
feel  a  friendship  for." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy/'  said  Sir 
John,  endeavouring,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
keep  his  temper ;  u  your  d d  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy will  end  by  being  your  ruin.  Mark  my 
words ;  but  have  your  own  way — act  just  as  you 
think  fit — I  wash  my  hands  of  it;"  and  so  saying, 
he  recommenced  his  peripatetic  exercises. 

"  Why,  Sir  John,  after  all,"  said  Arundel, 
half  smiling,  "  I  am  only  reminding  you  of  your 
duty  to  your  ward ;  you  are  bound  to  take  care 
of  her  fortune  for  her." 

"  Yes,  and  when  I  am  your  guardian,  it  will 
be  my  duty  to   make  you    act  with  common 


Arundel  was  rather  startled  at  this  hint,  and 
hastened  to  say,  "  But  I  consider  you  upon 
honour,  sir,  not  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  already,  in  a  manner,  received 
your  sanction." 

"  My  sanction  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John ;  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  that?  But,  however,  make 
yourself  quite  easy ;  you  may  go  to  the  devil 
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your  own  way — I  shall  not  interfere.  Young 
man,  you  have  made  me  swear  more  in  one  hour 
than  I  have  done  for  years.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  your  fine  plans :  what  will  be  the  end  of 
them,  God  only  knows." 

Arundel  saw  that  the  worthy  Baronet  was 
greatly  excited,  and  felt  provoked  with  himself 
for  being  the  occasion  of  it.  Taking  bim  by 
the  hand,  he  said,  "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  if 
I  have  said  anything  disrespectful ;  you  must 
know  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  my  in- 
tentions. I  should  detest  myself  if  I  were  ca- 
pable of  such  ingratitude." 

"  I  know  you  are  not,  my  dear  Arundel," 
•  cried  Sir  John ;  "  never  mind  what  I  have  said ; 
I  am  out  of  humour  with  every  body  and  every- 
thing,  and  I  must  see  if  I  cannot  gallop  it  off  be- 
fore dinner;  so  till  then,  adieu !" 


CHAPTER  V. 

» 

Arundel  now  proceeded  to  prepare  his  sister 
for  his  departure,  which  he  had  fixed  for  the 
evening  of  the  following  day.  As  she  had  an- 
ticipated this  event,  she  was  easily  reconciled  to 
it,  although  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
postpone  it  for  a  little  time  longer.  He  explained 
to  her  all  the  arrangements  he  had  made  with 
Sir  John  for  both  of  them,  and  assured  her  that 
she  should  see  him  again  before  twelve  months 
had  elapsed. 

"  Recollect,  Ellen,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
"  that  neither  time  nor  distance  will  make  any 
diminution  in  the  affection  I  bear  you.  You  are 
about  to  form  new  connections,  and  are  already 
surrounded  by  a  family  who  love  and  admire  you : 
I  stand  alone  in  the  world,  with  only  your  affec- 
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tion  to  bind  me  to  it.  Do  not  let  new  ties  or 
new  friendships  usurp  my  place  in  your  heart; 
you  will  never  find  any  one  to  love  you  better. 

Ellen  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
on  that  head,  and  promised  to  be  very  punctual 
in  her  correspondence.  They  were  interrupted  by 
Charles,  who  burst  into  the  room,  looking  as  if 
he  was  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Do  you  know,  Arundel,"  cried  he,  "  that 
my  father  is  going  to  send  me  abroad  for  a  year, 
and  that  I  am  to  go  up  to  town  with  you  to-mor- 
row ?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  half  so  ab- 
surd or  tyrannical  ?  But  I  won't  go — I  don't  see 
why  I  am  always  to  be  treated  like  a  child." 

"  Hush,  Charles  !"  said  Ellen ;  "  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying." 

"  Oh  yes !  I  dare  say  you  do  not  care  for  my 
going  away  for  a  whole  year :  perhaps  you  would 
not  mind  if  I.  never  came  back  ;"  rejoined  her 
lover. 

"  Oh,  Charles !  how  can  you  be  so  unjust,  so 
unkind !  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you."  Charles 
.was  at  her  feet  in  a  moment . 

"  Forgive  me,  Ellen ;  I  did  not  mean  what  I 
said;  but  this  plan  has  made  me  so  unhappy, 
when  we  were  so  comfortable  here  altogether,  so 
happy — to  have  it  all  put  an  end  to,  and  for  no 
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earthly  reason  that  I  can  see.    Say  yon  are  a 
little  sony,  Ellen." 

*  Yon  know  I  am  very  sorry ;"  replied  she ; 

how  can  I  be  otherwise,  when  I  lose  you  and 
Henry  at  once? — but  a  year  will  soon  be  over— 
you  know  you  have  promised  to  come  back  in  a 
year,  Henry ;  you  will  not  disappoint  me." 

Arundel  assured  her  he  would  not,  if  it  de- 
pended upon  himself;  "and  as  for  you,  Charles," 
continued  he,  "  I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  you ;  you,  who  ought  to  be  the  per- 
son to  reconcile  Ellen  to  what  is  inevitable,  do 
all  you  can  to  add  to  her  affliction.  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir  John  does  not  send  you  abroad  with- 
out having  well  considered  it ;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  think  that  Ellen  could  have  remained  with 
propriety  at  Hammond  Place,  if  you  were  to 
have  been  its  constant  inhabitant :  so,  by  oppos- 
ing Sir  John,  you  would  be  only  defeating  your 
own  object.  You  will  deserve  to  be  treated  like 
a  child,  if  you  continue  to  act  like  one." 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  preach  resignation 
and  so  forth ;  you  are  not  in  love,"  said  Ham- 
mond* 

"  What  I"  cried  Arundel,  "  do  you  think  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  abandon  his  home; 
to  leave  all  those  he  loves,  to  lead  in  fact  th? 
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Kfe  of  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  and  not  to 
feel  it !  You  go  to  travel  abroad  for  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  time  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  and  instruct  yourself;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  return  to  your  happy  home — you  marry 
the  woman  you  love — you  become  a  member  of 
the  legislature — you  may  attain  every  honour  an 
Englishman  can  aspire  to;  and  you  have  no- 
thing to  look  forward  .to  but  a  life  of  prosperity 
and  happiness.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  go  abroad 
to  seek  my  fortunes  unaided,  and  even  if  I  suc- 
ceed, I  must  expect  a  long  succession  of  strug- 
gles and  privations.  If  ever  you  feel  discon- 
tented with  your  lot,  compare  it  with  mine,  and 
judge  which  has  the  most  reason  to  repine." 

u I  feel  1  have  been  very  selfish;"  said  Charles; 
"  but  your  destiny  is  your  own  choice — one  word 
from  your  mouth  puts  it  on  a  level  with  mine." 

"  It  is  my  own  choice,"  replied  his  friend ; 
"  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  I  would  not  at  this 
moment  exchange  it  for  yours.  I  will  yet  coin 
honours  and  distinctions  for  myself.  But  come, 
I  am  becoming  egotistical ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  we 
are  going  to  London  together  to-morrow,  and  as 
I  have  much .  to  do  at  the  cottage,  I  will  ride 
over  there  now.  By-the-bye,  Ellen,  Sir  John  has 
had  the  goodness  to  send  over  for  old  Mabel, 
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who  is  to  resume  her  functions  of  lady's-maid ; 
be  thought  you  would  like  to  have  your  old  nurse 
about  you." 

The  following  day  Arundel  and  Charles  Ham* 
mond  took  their  departure  for  London.  Sir 
John,  on  taking  leave  of  Arundel,  gave  him  a 
letter  for  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who 
was  a  relation  of  his,  and  with  whom  he  was 
still  more  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of 
friendship.  "I  have  merely  told  him/9  said  he> 
"  that  you  are  a  ward  of  mine,  without  saying  a 
word  as  to  the  purpose  you  have  in  view  in 
visiting  Paris.  I  have  begged  of  him  to  make 
it  as  pleasant  to  you  as  he  can,  and  to  take  care 
of  you*  You  will  find  him  a  very  pleasant,  well 
informed  man,  and  the  more  you  see  of  him, 
the  more  you  will  like  him ;  I  strongly  recom* 
mend  you  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  seeing  what  good 
French  society  really  is;"  and  with  this  advice 
Arundel  promised  to  comply,  as  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  habits  and  inter- 
course of  polished  life  to  his  political  feelings. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  in  London,  Charles 
started  for  Harwich,  from  which  part  be  was  to 
embark,  according  to  Sir  John's  wishes,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friend,  and 
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mutual  promises  of  correspondence  having  been 
exchanged  between  them.  This  separation  made 
Arundel  feel  rather  low,  and  with  a  view  to  turn 
his  thoughts  into  another  channel,  he  determined 
to  visit  Serjeant  Owen.  He  found  that  worthy 
laid  up  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  and  not  in 
the  best  possible  humour.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
Arundel  enter,  he  cried  out, 

'€  Ah  !  so  you  are  come  at  last,  when  you  can 
be  of  no  use.  I  suppose  you  know  our  depu- 
tation, which  I  meant  you  to  join,  started  last 
week ;  I  tried  to  stop  them,  but  I  fancy  they 
thought  the  fate  of  France  depended  upon  their 
being  in  Paris  on  a  certain  day,  like  a  pack  of 
fools  as  they  are." 

"  I  explained  to  you,'9  replied  Arundel,  "the 
circumstances,  which  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  home  before.  I  am  now  on 
toy  way  to  Paris,  for  which  place  I  shall  set  out 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  But  I  am  sorry  to  find 
you  laid  up  in  flannels:  how  long  have  you  been 
unwell  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  forget — not  long — I  hope  the  worst 
is  over ;  though  every  now  and  then  I  have  a 
severe  twitch.  But  don't  take  notice  of  me— -I 
hate  it,  it  always  makes  me  worse ;  and  I  never 
let  any  body  in  to  see  me,  when  I  am  ill,  though 
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I  could  not  help  making  an  exception  in  your 
favour." 

"  Well !  and  how  goes  on  the  Society  ?  Is  it 
much  increased  ?" 

u  Oh  !  d — n  the  Society — that  is,  I  mean  the 
gout — oh !  the  Society  flourishes  prodigiously, 
too  much  so,  perhaps.  It  is  taking  another 
turn.  I  am  half  afraid  the  direction  of  it  will 
Call  into  bad  hands.  We  have  got  a  set  of  young 
men,  who  talk  of  nothing  hut  republican  doc- 
trines, and  the  necessity  of  purging  the  earth  of 
kings  and  priests.  A  republic  is  a  very  fine 
thing  in  theory.  Perhaps  in  a  new  country  it 
may  answer.  America  is  trying  the  experiment; 
we  shall  see  how  it  answers  there :  but  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  success  in  Europe,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  remodel  society  from  the  very  foun- 
dation, and  not  only  root  out  our  prejudices,  but 
change  the  current  of  all  our  feelings  and  affec- 
tions^ and  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  try  the 
experiment" 

"  Well,  but  if  I  remember  right,"  said  Arun- 
del, "  you  were  not  always  of  this  opinion ;  I 
think  you  once  said  that  the  time  would  arrive, 
when  the  people  would  govern  themselves,  and 
hereditary  privileges  would  be  abolished." 

•'There  is  nothing  incompatible,"   resumed 
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Owen,  "  with  that  opinion  and  what  I  have  jug 
said.  Whenever  the  people  really  choose  their 
own  representatives,  and  those  representatives 
possess  their  proper  influence!  the  people  may 
fairly  be  said  to  govern  themselves.  I  know  you 
may  say,  that  if  hereditary  legislators  are  an  ab- 
surd anomaly  in  the  constitution,  a  fortiori,  an 
hereditary  mouarch  is  still  more  so ;  but  even 
admitting  this,  you  are  to  consider  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. A  house  of  peers  returning,  by  means 
of  rotten  boroughs,  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  great  privileges,  complete 
irresponsibility,  and  possessed  of  immense  influ- 
ence through  their  vast  possessions,  and  the  sort 
of  traditional  halo  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  any 
measure  from  being  carried  into  effect,  however 
beneficial  in  its  nature,  or  however  necessary  its 
adoption  may  be  for  the  public  welfare ;  and  the 
people  have  no  resource ;  they  must  submit  in 
silence.  The  King  and  the  nation  are  con* 
trolled  by  a  handful  of  interested  individuals. 
In  fact,  we  are  told  that  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment is  that  of  a  limited  monarchy.  I  confess  I 
consider  it  to  be  a  mere  oligarchy.  Whatever 
tends  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  must  naturally  diminish  that  of  the  peerage, 
and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  every 
measure  of  reform  will  find  a  vehement  and  con- 
stant opposition  in  the  upper  house.  But  the 
case  is  far  different  as  regards  the  Sovereign  ; 
he  has  no  power,  no  influence,  I  may  say  no 
friends,  except  what  he  derives  from  his  politi- 
cal situation ;  and,  surrounded  by  checks,  he  is 
little  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  clock-work.  He 
can  never  be  a  dangerous  enemy  to  liberty,  even 
if  his  inclinations  were  inimical  to  it;  and  our 
history  shews  that  an  English  King  cannot  in- 
dulge a  tyrannical  disposition  with  impunity* 
You  must  have  a  chief  magistrate,  be  he  king* 
president,  or  protector;  and  I  confess  I  think  the 
hereditary  principle,  which  we  have  adopted, 
presents  fewer  objections,  and  even  offers  greater 
guarantees  for  our  liberties,  than  the  elective 
one,  where  the  choice  of  a  president  marks  the 
triumph  of  a  party." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Arundel ; 
"and  I  much  regret  that  all  reformers  do  not  unite 
to  obtain  what  is  just  and  practicable,  instead  of 
introducing  wild  and  visionary  plans  of  Utopian 
perfection.  After  all,  all  we  wish  for  is  a  good 
government,  founded  on  equal  rights;  and  if  that 
is  secured,  what  does  it  matter,  what  the  form  of 

q5 
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government  is  called  ?  I  am  afraid  that,  if  these 
new  doctrines  prevail,  it  will  do  much  to  injure 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  will  certainly  excite 
great  prejudice  against  us." 

"  I  fear  so  too/1  said  Owen ;  "but  if  we  do  our 
duty,  that  is  all  that  concerns  us,  and  then  we 
need  not  mind  what  is  said  of  us."  Arundel 
was  not  quite  of  this  opinion,  hut  he  said  nothing, 
and  Owen  continued.  "  I  have  written  the  letter 
I  mentioned,  and  I  have  got  one  for  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  so  you  will  not  find  Paris  quite  a 
terra  incognita.  Recollect,  I  shall  expect  to  be 
informed  of  all  your  proceedings.  By-the-bye, 
my  brother  was  in  town  last  week  for  a  few  days, 
and  inquired  much  about  you.  He  says  your 
friend,  Mr.  Hammond,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  which  has  very  much  increased 
the  concern  every  one  felt  for  your  expulsion. 
I  told  him  you  were  going  abroad,  though  with- 
out mentioning  your  views.  You  probably 
knew  enough  of  his  politics,  to  guess  that  he 
does  not  view  the  proceedings  in  France  with  a 
favourable  eye.  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  to  our 
society,  by  representing  it  to  him  as  a  sort  of 
debating  society ;  but  it  would  not  do,  I  fancy 
he  had  heard  something  about  it ;  he  had  a  lucky 
escape,  for  I  had  composed  a  Bpeech  which  I 
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meant  to  hate  had  printed  as  coming  from  him, 
and  sent  to  all  his  friends  at  Cambridge :"  and 
the  witty  Serjeant  chuckled  over  the  intended 
piece  of  mischief,  with  all  the  glee  of  a  school- 
boy, till  a  twinge  of  the  gout  put  a  disagreeable 
termination  to  his  mirth.  "  Aye,  aye !"  said  he, 
as  soon  as  the  pain  would  allow  him  to  utter ; 
"the  tables  are  turned  against  me  now.  It  is 
time  for  me  to  go  to  bed — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
say  to  rest ;  so  get  along  with  you,  and  let  me 
see  you  to-morrow,  if  you  can :  at  all  events 
before  you  leave  London."  This  Arundel  pro- 
mised, and  then  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning  he  called  on  Sir  John  Ham- 
mond's attorney,  who  promised  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
this  being  settled,  he  determined  to  let  nothing 
prevent  his  immediate  departure.  He  called  on 
Owen  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  found  him  con- 
siderably better.  Having  received  the  letters  of 
introduction  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings;  and  the  next  day, 
his  arrangements  with  the  lawyer  being  com* 
pleted,  he  started  in  the  evening  for  Paris,  at 
which  place  he  arrived,  without  the  occurrence 
of  anything  worthy  of  remark* 

Arundel's  first  visit  was  to  M.  Martin,  the 
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banker,  on  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  credit.  He 
was  shewn  into  a  magnificent  salon,  in  one  of 
the  largest  hotels  in  the  Chaussee  d'  Antin,  where 
everything  seemed  to  indicate,  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  a  desire  to  display  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  wealth  which  he  possessed.  Gold 
and  silver  were  lavished  upon  every  article  of  for* 
niture  which  was  susceptible  of  receiving  them, 
while  the  very  mirrors  were  half  concealed  by 
the  gorgeously  gilt  frames  in  which  they  were 
enclosed*  Still  there  was  a  want  of  good  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  apartment,  which  ren- 
dered all  this  glare  and  glitter  rather  oppressive 
than  otherwise;  and  Arundel  felt  a  relief  in  turn* 
ing  his  eyes  to  the  large  garden,  which  extended 
to  some  distance  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

He  could  hardly  fancy  that  he  was  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  cities  in 
the  universe,  so  quiet  and  calm  was  everything 
around  him ;  but  he  was  soon  disturbed  in  bis 
meditations,  by  the  entrance  of  a  short,  thick, 
good-humoured  looking  man,  the  magnificence 
of  whose  dress  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  even  in 
those  days  of  lace  and  embroidery.  He  announced 
himself  as  M.  Martin,  and  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  the  service  of  Monsieur.  Arundel  told 
him  bis  name,  and  said  that  he  had  a  letter  of 
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credit  to  a  small  amount,  on  him,  from  bis 
correspondents  in  London.  M.  Martin  welcomed 
him  to  Paris,  with  great  cordiality. 

c<  I  was  already  apprised,"  said  he,  "  of  your 
intended  journey  —  my  correspondents  men-* 
timed  it  in  a  letter  1  received  from  them  two 
days  ago,  and  they  have  requested  me  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  your  stay  here 
agreeable." 

Arundel  rightly  conjectured  that  he  was  in* 
debted  to  Sir  John  Hammond  for  this  atten* 
tion. 

"I  am  afraid,"  continued  the  banker,  "you  will 
hardly  think  an  old  man  like  myself  very  well  cal- 
culated to  do  the  honours  of  our  Paris  to  you ;  so 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  my  sou  to  you,  who  is  perfectly 
qualified  for  a  cicerone  and  will  be  delighted  to 
undertake  the  task.  Pray  let  Mons.  le  Comte 
know  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  him — "  continued 
he,  addressing  a  servant  who  bad  entered  th$ 
room.  <(I  am  too  old  to  care  about  titles  and 
rank  myself,  but  I  bought  the  estate  of  Beauvoi- 
an  for  my  son,  which  gives  him  the  title  of  Count; 
and  a  marriage  which  I  am  now  negotiating  for 
him,  will  give  him  the  right  of  presentation  at 
Versailles,  as  well  as  that  of  entering  the  King's 
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carriages;  so  that  in  me  the  family  of  Martin 
will  end,  to  reappear  in  the  illustrious  house  of 
Beauvoisin.  Excuse  the  details,  my  dear  sir,  but 
as  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  very 
often  during  your  stay  at  Paris,  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  give  you  our  little  family  history,  which 
will  make  you  feel  less  like  a  stranger  amongst  us. 

"  Adolphe — "  said  he,  as  bis  son  entered  the 
room ;  "  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Arun- 
del, the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies in  England  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  the  creation  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa."  Arundel  bowed  assent, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  internally  gratified  at 
this  allusion  to  the  prowess  of  one  of  his  ances- 
tors, who  had  saved  the  life  of  the  Emperor  at 
the  risk  of  his  own,  and  had  received  from  the 
grateful  monarch  a  reward,  which  his  descen- 
dants had  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  their 
proudest  distinctions;  so  true  it  is  that  the  surest 
way  of  rendering  one's-self  agreeable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  us,  is  by  delicately  admi- 
nistering to  our  vanity. 

"If  I  might  presume  to  offer  any  advice,*  con- 
tinued the  banker,  "it  would  be  to  assume  the 
title  of  Count,  to  which  you  have  so  good  a  right, 
while  you  remain  in  France.  The  well  educated  no 
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doubt  would  require  no  such  distinction  to  acknow- 
ledge your  claims  of  birth ;  but  the  generality 
of  the  world  in  France  would  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  a  plain  Mr.,  with- 
out even  the  noble  particle  before  his  name,  could 
lay  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  nobility." 

"  In  England,"  said  Arundel,  "we  never  use 
foreign  titles.  The  Arundels  have  never  con- 
sidered even  English  ones  as  necessary  to  the 
illustration  of  their  family,  and  we  have  repeat- 
edly declined  the  honours  of  the  peerage ;  al- 
though in  days  of  yore  the  names  of  my  ances- 
tors have  frequently  appeared  among  those  of 
the  great  Barons,  holding  immediately  of  the 
Crown.  I  must  therefore  decline  adopting  your 
advice — though  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
the  motive  which  suggested  it." 

"  I  think  M.  Arundel  right,"  said  de  Beau- 
voisin ;  "titles  are  no  longer  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  man's  claim  to  respect ;  all  these  aristo- 
cratical  distinctions  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
Merit  alone  is  the  qualification,  by  which  a  true 
philosopher  would  desire  to  be  tested.  The  En- 
glish," continued  he,  bowing  to  Arundel,  "  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  theirs  is  not 
the  only  country  in  which  the  sacred  tree  of 
liberty  can  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit ;  and  I 
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hope  they  will  acknowledge  us  as  worthy  bro- 
thers in  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom;'9  and  hav- 
ing delivered  this  oration  with  rather  a  theatri- 
cal air,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  magni- 
ficent box,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  the  picture  of 
the  favourite  danseuse  of  the  day  set  in  diamonds, 
and  then  turned  to  admire  himself  in  the  glass. 
Arundel  thought  to  himself  he  had  never  beheld 
such  a  conceited  puppy  in  his  life,  but  here  he 
was  wrong.  The  Comte  de  Beauvoisin  was  only 
a  little  bitten  by  the  Jean  Jacques  mania  of  the 
times,  and  wished  to  display  his  liberal  opinions 
and  eloquence  before  one,  whom  as  an  English- 
man, he  considered  to  be  a  good  judge  of  both. 
His  coxcombry  was  only  in  his  manners.  He 
was,  in  reality,  sensible  and  good-natured,  and 
if  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  vices  of  his  age, 
at  all  events  he  did  not  glory  in  the  display  of 
his  profligacy,  or  indulge  in  it  at  the  expence  of 
others.  His  appearance  was  gentlemanlike, 
without  being  striking,  except  from  a  look  of 
lassitude  and  exhaustion  which  pervaded  his 
features ;  his  manners,  though  spoiled  by  affec- 
tation, were  those  of  the  most  polished  good 
breeding ;  and  altogether  he  was  by  no  means 
an  unfavourable  specimen  of  a  French  gentleman 
of  that  day.    His  father  was  fond  and  proud  of 
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bim,  but  he  could  never  bear  witb  patience  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  imply  approbation  of  the 
Revolution. 

"  Grant  me  patience,  heaven  P  he  exclaimed ; 
**  it  ifi  enough  to  make  a  saint  mad  to  hear 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day  talk* 
ing  politics,  and  discussing  the  state  of  the 
nation,  instead  of  occupying  themselves  with 
their  horses  and  mistresses;  and  to  see  them  liv- 
ing in  clubs  and  debating  societies,  instead  01 
frequenting  the  theatres  and  good  society,  as 
they  did  in  my  time.  No  wonder  the  canaille 
abandon  themselves  to  such  excesses,  when  they 
see  themselves  encouraged  in  them  by  their  supe- 
riors. But  you  will  be  the  sufferers ;  you  fancy 
you  will  be  able  to  stop  them  when  you  think 
fit,  and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake  too  late. 
Your  idol,  Neeker,  found  the  difficulty  of  stop- 
ping the  stone  he  had  set  rolling,  and  I  suppose 
you  do  not  imagine  yourselves  to  be  cleverer  than 
he.  No,  I  see  the  days  coming  when  rank  and 
property  will  be  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 
To  be  rich  or  powerful  will  be  reckoned  a  crime; 
and  I  dare  say  that  I,  who  have  been  labouring 
hard  all  my  life  to  earn  a  humble  competency, 
shall  see  myself  reduced  to  envy  the  cottage  of 
my  father  in  Auvergne." 
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"  My  dear  father/'  said  the  Count,  "  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  that,  but  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  having  touched  upon  a  subject  which  I 
know  annoys  you." 

"  Come,"  thought  Arundel ;  "  there  is  some 
good  in  him  after  all." 

*  My  dear  boy,"  rejoined  old  Martin,  "  I 
%peak  only  for  your  own  good.  I  know  you  do 
not  mean  half  you  say,  but  your  tongue  will  get 
you  into  some  scrape  before  long.  Only  fancy  if 
Mile,  de  St.  Maurice  was  to  hear  you;  she 
would  be  capable  of  breaking  off  the  marriage  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar." 

"  That  would  not  break  my  heart — "  said  the 
Count ;  "nay,  my  dear  father,"  seeing  Martin  look 
grave ;  "  you  know  I  have  promised  to  marry  her 
if  you  insist  upon  it;  but  for  God's  sake  let  me 
talk  of  her  as  I  like  till  she  is  my  wife.  But  we 
both  of  us  seem  to  forget  Mr.  Arundel's  presence, 
to  whom  this  discussion  cannot  be  very  amus- 
ing." 

"  I  beg  Mr.  Arundel's  pardon  with  great  sin- 
cerity," said  the  old  man.  "  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  put  yourself  at  once  under  the  guidance 
of  my  son,  and  I  shall  feel  greatly  flattered,  if 
you  will  honour  me  with  your  company  at  dinner 
to-day.     You  will  find  only  a  family  party ;  but 
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if  you  have  no  other  engagement,  perhaps  it  will 
be  more  agreeable  than  a  solitary  meal  at  your 
hotel,  or  in  one  of  those  new  establishments, 
which,  I  hear,  are  quite  the  fashion  under  the 
somewhat  quaint  title  of  Restaurants*9 

Arundel  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure, 
but  declined  the  Count's  company  for  the  present, 
under  the  plea  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the 
British  Ambassador.  "  At  least  allow  me  to 
hare  the  honour  of  taking  you  there,*9  said 
the  Count.  "  I  will  be  at  your  service  in  two 
minutes  ;n  and  so  saying  he  left  the  room. 

"He  is  a  little  thoughtless/9  said  Martin, 
as  soon  as  the  door  shut,  "  but  that  will  soon 
pass ;  his  marriage  will  steady  him,  and  if 
he  is  as  good  a  husband  as  he  is  a  son,  his 
wife  will  have  no  cause  to  complain.  But  you 
are  come  at  an  unlucky  moment,  if  you  wish  to 
see  the  amusements  for  which  we  were  once 
noted.  Every  head  is  full  of  politics— -even  young 
women  can  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  this  excitement  will  not  so  soon  be  allayed. 
Apropos,  Mr.  Arundel,  if  you  should  have  occa- 
sion for  more  money  than  is  specified  in  your 
letter  of  credit,  you  will  find  my  caisse  always 
open  to  you.99 

Arundel  expressed  his  thanks,  but  said  "he 
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hoped  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  avail  himself  of 
his  kindness." 

"  I  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  be  of  any 
service  to  you  I  can/'  said  the  banker;  "but  is 
this  case  you  owe  me  no  thanks,  as  I  am  merely 
obeying  the  orders  of  my  correspondents." 
Arundel  again  recognised  the  kind  heart  of  Sir 
John  Hammond,  and  felt  almost  provoked  thai 
he  should  persist  in  endeavouring  to  force  pecu- 
niary obligations  on  him,  while  he  mentally 
vowed  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  accept 
them. 

The  Count  de  Beauvoisin  now  made  his 
appearance,  and  Arundel  took  his  leave  for 
the*  present,  of  Moris.  Martin.  The  Count's 
equipage  Was  remarkably  neat ;  and  even  to  the 
fastidious  eye  of  an  Englishman,  offered  nothing 
to  find  fault  with.  "  You  see,"  said  he  to  Aran* 
del,  when  they  were  seated,  "  we  are  quite  Eng- 
lish-mad; nothing  will  go  down  but  English  car- 
riages, English  horses,  English  servants,  and 
English  liberty.  I  was  in  England  myself  last 
year,  and  got  a  friend  of  mine,  Lord  Havant, 
whom  perhaps  you  know,  (Arundel  nodded 
assent)  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  com- 
plete English  equipage  ;  how  do  you  think  he 
has  succeeded?"    Arundel    assured  him, 
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truth,  that  nothing  could  be  better,  and  said, 
"it  did  his  Lordship's  taste  great  credit" 
"Aye,  so  I  am  told  by  every  body  who  under- 
stands these  things,  I  knew  Lord  Havant  when 
he  was  in  Paris  with  his  father  two  years  ago.  A 
▼ery  good  fellow,  but  not  much  in  him  I  should 
think.  I  hope,  by-the-bye,  you  are  not  of  my 
father's  political  opinions.  That  is  the  only 
fault  he  has — too  much  attachment  to  things  as 
they  existed  in  his  youth;  but  he  is  the  best 
man  in  the  world  for  all  that,  so  kind,  so  libe- 
ral, and  I  confess  I  sometimes  do  things  that 
nast  try  him.  I  wish,  though,  he  would  let  me 
marry  whom  I  like,  or  rather  that  he  would 
not  insist  upon  my  marrying  a  woman  I  do  not 
like." 

"Well,  but  surely,"  said  Arundel,  "he  will  not 
force  your  inclinations  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  he  would  not  do  that  exactly,  but  I 
know  he  wishes  it  most  particularly ;  and  after 
all,  perhaps  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  so  great ; 
luckily  I  am  in  love  with  no  one  else  just  now, 
but  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  detest  any  young 
woman  upon  earth,  it  would  be  Mile,  de  St. 
Maurice;  not  but  what  she  is  handsome  enough, 
— bat  so  cold,  so  proud,  and  thinks  she  does  so 
much  honour  by  admitting  me  into  her  thrice 
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noble  family.  And  then  her  father — one  would 
think  he  was  the  whole  feudal  system  made  roan ; 
be  thinks  and  talks  of  nothing  but  the  antiquity 
of  his  family — which,  entre  nous,  is  rather  ques- 
tionable— and  the  privileges  of  his  order.  Due 
etpair  is  written  on  his  brow  ;  and  with  all  this 
my  father  really  thinks  himself  honoured  at  being 
allowed  to  advance  him  two  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  conceives  himself  more  than 
repaid  by  the  expectation  of  calling  the  daugh- 
ter, i  my  daughter-in-law ;"?  and  here  the  Count 
stopped  to  take  breath ;  he  soon,  however,  re- 
sumed. "  And  now  that  we  are  come  to  our 
journey's  end,  we  had  better  settle  what  we  shall 
do  after  your  visit.  Of  course  I  shall  wait  to 
bring  you  back ;"  but  this  Arundel  would  by  no 
means  permit.  "  Well  then,  my  carriage  will 
call  for  you  at  your  hotel,  to  bring  you  to 
dinner.  After  that  we  will  go  to  the  opera,  and 
then  you  must  come  and  sup  with  me  and  a  few 
friends,  male  and  female,  at  a  small  house  I 
have  in  the  Faubourg  du  Roule."  To  all  this 
Arundel  assented,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  embassy. 
Having  thanked  his  new  friend,  he  shook  hands 
with  him  and  entered  the  hotel. 
He  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  Ambas- 
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sador,  Lord  A — ,who  asked  a  thousand  questions 
after  his  old  friend,  Sir  John  Hammond.  "  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  father,  Mr.  Arun- 
del," continued  he,  "at  college,  though  we  quite 
lost  sight  of  each  other  afterwards,  which  I  much 
regretted.  I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  son.  Have  you  any 
friends  here  ?'  Arundel  told  him  that  the  only 
two  persons  he  knew  as  yet,  were  Mons.  Martin, 
and  his  son,  and  mentioned  the  engagements  he 
had  made  for  the  evening. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  A ,  "you  could  not 

have  had  two  better  acquaintance  in  their  way. 
The  father  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  bankers 
in  Paris,  and  I  know  several  very  generous  and 
kind  actions  of  his  doing*  The  son  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  great  roue,  but  I  believe,  is 
not  without  good  feeling  and  a  high  sense  of 
honour.  I  do  not  know  much  of  him ;  and  sup- 
pers at  a  petite  maison,  are,  as  you  may  suppose, 
rather  out  of  my  line.  No  man,  however,  I 
should  think,  is  better  qualified  to  act  as  guide 
to  a  new  comer ;  whether  you  will  ever  wish  him 
to  be  more  than  a  common  acquaintance,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  decide  when  you  know 
more  of  him.  If  you  wish  to  be  introduced  into 
the  society  of  the  Court,  and  the  haute  noblesse, 
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I  shall  be  most  happy  to  offer  you  my  good 
offices.  I  am  going  to-morrow  evening  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  if  it  suits  you  to  go  with  me,  I  will 
take  you  in  my  carriage,  and  present  you." 
This  offer  Arundel  gratefully  accepted,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  further  conversation,  took  his 
leave* 

On  quitting  the  hotel  of  the  embassy,  Arun- 
del sauntered  about  Paris,  to  wile  away  the  hours 
till  dinner  time.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  Sep* 
tember  when  he  arrived,  and  the  city  was  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  and  agitation. 
One  day  there  were  rumours  of  attempts  to 
carry  off  the  king  and  royal  family;  on  the  next, 
it  was  ascertained  that  fresh  detachments  of 
troops  had  arrived  at  Versailles,  to  reinforce 
the  already  numerous  army  stationed  in  and 
about  that  town.  A  scarcity  of  provisions 
too,  at  this  time,  pressed  severely  upon  the 
lower  orders;  and  every  day  complaints  were 
made,  of  convoys  intercepted  and  grain  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  In  vain  the  National 
Assembly  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  res- 
tore calm.  That  body  itself  no  longer  possessed 
the  undivided  confidence  of  the  nation  which  it 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  union  of  the  three 
estates,  had  infused  into  the  assembly  the  ele* 
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meats  of  discord.  It  was  evident  that  many 
members  of  the  privileged  orders  sought  to  em- 
barrass and  retard  the  adjustment  of  the  most 
vital  questions,  by  every  means  in  their  power ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  all  the  partisans  of 
the  ancien  regime,  and  those  attached  to  the 
Royal  family,  scrupled  not  to  avow  their  convic- 
tion, that  a  reaction  was  approaching,  which 
would  restore  the  king  to  unlimited  power,  and 
place  those  whom  they  considered  as  his  ene- 
mies at  his  feet.  The  Parisians,  too,  began  to 
be  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  despotic 
authority  exercised  over  them  by  the  Commune. 
A  decree  that  body  bad  lately  issued  against  the 
press,  was  considered  as  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  most  important  rights  of  freemen,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  periods  of  famine  was 
attributed  to  their  incapacity  or  malversation. 
The  people,  in  short,  felt  that  it  would  require 
their  utmost  vigilance  and  determination  to  pre- 
serve tbem  from  the  yoke  of  a  municipal  oligar- 
chy, after  having  freed  themselves  from  that  of 
an  absolute  Sovereign.  All  their  grievances 
were  set  forth  and  commented  upon  at  every 
moment  in  the  public  streets  by  itinerant  orators; 
and  Arundel  fell  in  with  several  groups  listening 
to  the  most  violent  declamations*  accompanied 
vol.  i.  H 
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by  threats  of  vengeance  on  all  suspected  of 
being  the  authors  of  their  miseries.  The  Queen 
and  the  Comte  d'Artois  were  particularly  de- 
nounced as  traitors  to  the  nation,  and  Arundel 
was  more  than  once  disgusted  with  the  furious 
language  of  the  speakers,  and  astonished  at  the 
applause  which  they  elicited  from  the  audience. 
He  did  not  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
nation  suddenly  emancipated  from  the  shackles 
which  have  pressed  on  them  for  centuries,  to 
restrain  their  newly  obtained  liberty  within  due 
bounds.  Licentiousness  is  the  natural  offspring  of 
restrictions,  as  ferocity  and  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance are  of  oppression. 

In  the  course  of  his  perambulations,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  here  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  of  that  immense  garden  had  been  con- 
verted into  an  arena  for  political  discussion.  He 
approached  one  group,  which  a  very  young  man 
was  addressing  from  a  table.  His  countenance 
was  that  of  one  inspired;  his  language  eloquent, 
and  even  not  devoid  of  classical  elegance,  while 
occasionally  his  impassioned  ideas  seem  to  burst 
forth  in  words  of  flame.  Arundel  listened  to 
him  with  great  attention,  and  thought  he  had 
never  heard  any  one  who  seemed  so  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  cause  he  was  advocat- 
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ing,  and  this  conviction  evidently  forced  itself 
upon  bis  auditors.  Arundel  himself  felt  his 
breath  come  thicker,  his  blood  flowed  more 
rapidly  in  his  veins,  as  he  listened  to  these  ani- 
mated appeals.  He  asked  a  man  who  was  stand- 
ing near  him,  the  name  of  the  young  orator. 
"Camille  Desmoulins"  was  the  answer, — "the 
most  patriotic,  the  most  sincere  of  all  our  young 
writers/* 

Arundel  turned  homewards  reflecting  deeply 
on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  could  now 
understand  how  the  spirit  was  raised  that  took 
tbe  Bastille ;  he  felt  that  a  people,  led  by  men 
animated  by  such  a  deep  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  their  cause  as  that  evinced  by  Camille  Des- 
moulins, could  achieve  anything;  but  what 
most  astonished  him,  was  to  see  that  not  the 
commonest  precautions  were  taken  by  the  autho- 
rities, or  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  arrest 
these  violent  and  audacious  instigators  to  revolt. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  in  his  heart,  that  a 
government  manifesting  such  uttei*  indifference 
to  these  rude  assaults,  or  such  complete  want  of 
power  to  put  them  down,  was  foredoomed  to  des- 
truction. 

His  mind  still  occupied  with  these  thoughts, 
be  again  found  himself  m  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

h   2 
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The  dinner  party  was  strictly  a  family  one,  con- 
sisting merely  of  Mons.  and  Mme.  Martin,  the 
Count,  and  himself,  but  the  dinner  itself  was 
of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  The  science  of  one 
of  the  first  artists  in  France  had  been  lavished 
upon  it;  the  wines  were  excellent,  the  plate 
magnificent,  while  the  number  of  the  attendants 
and  the  richness  of  their  liveries  seemed  rather 
calculated  for  the  establishment  of  a  prince, 
than  for  that  of  a  private  individual,  however 
wealthy. 

« I  hope,"  said  Mme.  Martin — a  good  sort  of 
elderly  woman  —  €i  that  my  husband  properly 
apologised  to  you  for  the  liberty  he  took  in  ask- 
ing you  to  a  mere  family  party." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Madame,"  replied  Arundel, 
"  I  felt  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  kindness,  his 
not  thinking  it  necessary  to  treat  me  with  cere- 
mony. I  am  tempted  to  forget  that  I  am  a  mere 
stranger,  though  I  almost  fancy  myself  in  fairy 
land  in  the  midst  of  such  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence. I  am  sure  none  of  our  bankers  or 
merchants  could  compete  with  it/1 

"  No,"  interrupted  Martin,  €i  they  are  too 
wise.  The  gold  and  silver,  that  glitter  on  my 
furniture  and  sideboard,  would  be  safely  stowed 
away  in  their  coffers.     This  sort  of  profusion 
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would  injure  their  credit,  or  at  all  events  be  of 
no  use  to  it;  but  here  it  is  necessary  to  support 
mine;  were  I  to  reduce  the  number  of  my  ser- 
vants, or  suppress  an  entree  in  my  bill  of  fare,  all 
Paris  would  know  it  next  day,  and  my  affairs 
would  be  considered  to  be  in  a  precarious  situa- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  learnt  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  appearances;  show  and  effect  go  a  great 
way  with  us." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  the  Count,  "you 
hare  passed  your  time  agreeably  since  we 
parted."  Arundel  told  him  how  he  had  been 
occupied,  and  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 
astonishment  at  the  impunity  with  which  the 
grossest  attacks  against  the  Queen  and  the  high- 
est personages  in  the  kingdom  were  accom* 
panied. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mons.  Martin,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is 
very  well  known  by  whom  these  attacks  are 
encouraged  and  paid  for;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  object  is  to  bring  everything  that  is 
good  and  great  to  a  level  with  the  low  and 
vicious.  We  want  a  few  more  men  like  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  foul- 
mouthed  slanderers.  However,  every  body, 
but   the  lowest   rabble  and  their  instigators, 
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does  justice  to  the  virtues  and  courage  of  the 
Queen." 

The  Comte  de  Beauvoisin,  notwithstanding 
his  daily  resolutions  to  avoid  political  discussions 
with  his  father,  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing:— 

"  No  one  can  feel  greater  disgust  than  I  do, 
at  all  the  misrepresentations  of  which  the  Queen 
is  the  victim;  but  we  should  not  forget  with 
whom  they  originated.     It  was  the  high  noblesse 
that  first  began  these  attacks  against  her,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inveighing  at  what  they 
called    the   scandalous  levities    of    her    con- 
duct.    It  was  the  nobility,  who  jealous  of  her 
system  of  favouritism,  first  encouraged  scandal 
to  fix  upon  her  name.    Why,  Mr.  Arundel,  you 
will  hardly  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
have  heard  stories  told  and  couplets  recited  in 
the  salons  of  the  very  highest  society,  of  which 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  supposed  lovers  were 
the  subjects,  so  replete  with  coarse  ribaldry  and 
indelicacy,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  commonest 
woman  in  the  streets  could  have  repeated  them 
without  blushing.    We  all  recollect  the  affair  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  the  diamond  neck- 
lace.      I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
belief,  not  only  that  the  Queen  was  innocent. 
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but  perfectly  ignorant,  of  the  disgraceful  intrigue 
by  which  a  weak,  unprincipled  and  ambitious 
priest  sought  to  win  her  favour.    The  nobility, 
however,  set  the  example  of  making  use  of  this 
unfortunate  event  to  mortify  her.    The  Queen, 
who  had  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
was  naturally  indignant  at  having  her  name 
mixed  up  in  such  a  dirty,  swindling  transaction, 
took  a  more  active  part  in  the  proceedings  which 
ensued,  than  in  my  opinion  she  ought  to  have 
done.     It  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
her  situation ;  still  it  was  natural,  and  therefore 
excusable.     Well,  the  aristocracy,  and,  at  their 
instigation,  every  class  of  society,  took  part  with 
the  Cardinal  and  against  her,  and  openly  tes- 
tified, even  in  the  apartments  at  Versailles,  the 
joy  they  felt  at  the  Cardinal's  acquittal,  which 
was  considered  as  her  condemnation.  They  now 
defend  her  and  abuse  her  calumniators  as  vehe- 
mently as  they  previously  attacked  her,  because 
they  begin  to  find  out  that  the  rights  of  the 
absolute  monarch  and  the  privileges  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy  must  rink  or  swim  together.    They 
were  her  first  and  bitterest  enemies,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  they  will 
not  do  her  more  harm  now  with  their  selfish  mis- 
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chievous  counsels,  than  they  did  formerly  by  their 
libels  and  their  calumnies." 

"  Certainly,  Mons.  le  Conite,"  said  his  father, 
"  no  one  would  imagine  that  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nobility,  whose  character  you  take  so 
much  pains  to  blacken." 

"  And  do  you  think,  my  dear  father,"  rejoined 
the  Count,  "  they  consider  me  as  such  ?  No — 
they  borrow  my  money,  ride  my  horses,  eat  my 
dinners — in  short,  they  make  every  use  they  pos- 
sibly can  of  me,  and  yet  I  shall  never  be  any 
thing  but  a  parvenu,  the  son  of  Martin  the 
banker;  forgive  me  the  expression — it  is  not 
mine,— I  have  overheard  it  twenty  times.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  the  Marquis  de  Ponthieu  said 
in  his  sneering  way,  '  Well,  my  dear  Count,  you 
do  not  look  so  very  awkward  with  a  sword,  con- 
sidering how  short  a  time  you  have  had  a  right 
to  wear  one!'" 

"  And  what  answer  did  you  make  to  such  an 
insolent  speech  ?"  said  Arundel. 

"  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  how  I  wore  one, 
but  that  if  he  wished  to  know  how  I  could  use 
one,  I  was  at  his  service." 

«  My  dear  child,"  cried  Mme.  Martin,  *  how 
could  you  be  so  imprudent?  Suppose  he  had 
thought  you  serious,  and  taken  you  at  your  word." 
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The  Count  smiled  with  a  peculiar  expression, 
which  was  apparently  unnoticed,  except  by  Aran* 
del 

"  Well !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  begin 
to  regret  the  money  I  paid  for  the  estate  of 
Beauvoisin.  You  seem  to  despise  the  title, 
and  the  property  will  never  return  one  per 
cent." 

u  I  do  not  regret  it,  though,"  said  the  Count; 
"  there  is  one  privilege  attached  to  nobility  in 
France,  which  I  value  next  to  my  existence." 

*  And  that  is  ? — w  said  Arundel — 

"  Do  you  remember,  father,"  continued  the 
Count,  "  three  years  ago,  when  this  very  Mar- 
quis de  Ponthieu  gave  me  a  lash  across  the  face 
for  not  getting  out  of  the  way  of  his  phaeton  fast 
enough,  and  when  I  called  on  him  for  satisfac- 
tion for  so  gross,  so  unprovoked  an  outrage,  he 
told  me  in  the  most  quiet,  impertinent  man- 
ner possible,  that  he  should  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  giving  it  me,  if  htf  were  not  ap- 
prehensive of  falling  under  the  displeasure  of 
Nos  Seigneurs  les  Marechaux  de  France,  if  he 
measured  swords  with  a  rotvrier.  I  am  a  rotu- 
rier  no  longer,  and  the  proudest  noble  in 
France,  were  it  the  brother  of  the  King  himself, 
could  not  refuse  to  meet  me.9' 

h  5 
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"  Oh !  Mods.  Martin,''  cried  the  good  lady  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  "  how  could  you  run  him 
into  such  danger?  Surely  you  did  not  know 
that  he  might  fight  anybody  he  liked,  when  he 
became  a  Count ;  you  shall  not  stir  out,  Adolphe, 
till  you  promise  me  never  to  use  this  horrible 
privilege." 

"  I  promise  you,  dearest  mother,  I  have  no 
present  intention  of  using  it/'  replied  de 
Beauvoisin. 

"But  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Arundel, 
greatly  interested  in  the  story  he  had  just  heard, 
"  that  you  got  no  redress  for  such  an  atrocious 
afiront  ?" 

"  My  father,"  replied  de  Beauvoisin,  "brought 
an  action  against  him ;  but  he  is  a  great  friend  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois — scandal  says  that  he  is 
what  is  generally  called  l'ami  du  Prince,  and  so 
he  got  a  lettre  de  cachet,  prohibiting  all  further 
proceedings,  and  that  is  all  the  satisfaction  the 
laws  of  my  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  on  the  other,  afforded 


me." 


"  I  acknowledge,  my  son,"  said  the  old  banker, 
"  you  were  grievously  wronged  in  that  business ; 
but  still  you  should  not  allow  the  injury  inflicted 
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by  one,  to  be  brought  forward  as  evidence  against 
a  whole  class." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  father;  but  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  hare  coffee,  I  will  carry  off  Mr.  Arun- 
del, as  I  dare  say  he  will  like  to  see  the  whole 
of  an  opera  for  the  first  time." 

Monk.  Martin  returned  his  thanks  in  a  set 
speech  to  Mr.  Arundel  for  the  honour  he  had  done 
him,  and  hoped  he  would  not  think  he  was 
taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  begging  him  to 
remember,  that  he  would  always  find  a  place  at 
his  table,  whenever  he  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  avail  himself  of  it  Arundel  thanked  the  warm 
hearted,  though  somewhat  formal  old  man,  for  his 
kindness,  and  having  taken  leave  of  Madame, 
followed   the  Count  to  his  carriage. 

"I  suspect,"  said  Arundel,  when  they  were 
seated,  "  your  debt  to  the  Marquis  is  dis- 
charged." 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so  ? — you  are  a  shrewd  obser- 
ver. Why  yes,  I  believe  he  has  as  pretty  a 
coup  <Pepee,  through  his  sword  arm,  as  a  man 
need  wish  for.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  for  some  time,  but  he  knew  it, 
and  kept  a  guard  over  himself.  Not  that  he 
is  a  coward,  I  believe,  but  he  does  not  like 
unnecessary   fighting;   at  last  he  could  bottle 
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up  his  sarcastic  temper  no  longer.  I  do  believe 
be  would  have  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  if  he  had 
tried  to  do  so.  However,  he  has  had  a  good 
lesson,  which  will*  probably  last  him  some 
time." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Arundel  was  delighted  with  the  opera  and 
the  ballet;  he  had  been  so  little  in  the  way  of 
theatrical  representations  in  England,  that  the 
French  scene  burst  upon  him  in  all  its  splen- 
dour, without  the  disadvantage  of  former  recol- 
lections. He  was  disagreeably  roused  from  his 
state  of  enchantment,  by  the  falling  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  summons  of  the  Count  to  leave  the 
theatre.  At  first  he  wished  to  go  home,  but 
de  Beanvoisin  assured  him  that  he  had  asked 
some  friends  to  supper,  on  purpose  to  meet  him, 
and  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  refuse  without 
rudeness.  He  wished  also  to  see  Parisian  society 
in  all  its  shapes ;  and,  at  that  time,  the 
petit*  soupers  still  formed  too  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture of  it  to  be  omitted,  and  he  accordingly  sub- 
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mitted  himself  to  de  Beauvoisin's  guidance.  As 
they  rolled  along,  his  friend  gave  him  some 
account  of  the  persons  he  was  to  meet 

"  We  shall  only  be  ten,"  said  he.  « I  hate 
large  parties  at  supper — they  destroy  the  feeling 
of  intimacy  which  makes  the  great  charm  of  this 
sort  of  society.  Fortunately,  too,  I  quarrelled 
with  my  last  mistress  two  days  ago,  and  not 
having  yet  replaced  her,  I  am  as  much  f&te  by 
the  ladies  of  her  class,  as  I  was  by  those  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  when  it  was  known  that 
I  was  the  heir  to  some  millions,  and  that  my  fa- 
ther wished  to  see  me  married." 

"  The  comparison  is  not  very  flattering  at  all 
events  to  the  last,"  observed  Arundel. 

"  Flattering  or  not,9*  replied  his  companion, 
"  it  is  just ;  there  is  but  little  difference  in  my 
opinion,  between  a  marriage  like  the  one  I  am 
about  to  make,  for  instance,  and  the  connexion 
one  forms  with  a  Duthe  or  a  Fayal,  except  that 
the  first  is  unfortunately  permanent,  and  the  last 
only  continues  during  one's  ban  plaisir.  The 
one  is  prostitution  sanctioned  by  the  laws,  and 
the  other  by  the  police.  But  do  not  mistake  me, 
and  think  I  am  speaking  of  marriage  in  general 
when  I  talk  thus;  I  am  only  alluding  to  our 
mariage$  de  convenance,  when  a  young  lady  (or 
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a  parent  for  her)  sells  her  person  to  a  man  she 
bas  very  likely  never  even  seen,  and  obtains  in 
return,  what  she  probably  values  most  on  earth, 
a  good  establishment,  handsome  equipage,  and 
magnificent  diamonds.  Now  tbe  ladies  to  whom 
yon  will  be  introduced  to-night,  do  all  this,  it  is 
true  ;  bat  at  all  events  they  have  not  the  hypo- 
crisy to  shelter  their  ambition  or  cupidity  under 
the  sanction  of  religion.  No,  no,  you  will 
find  no  hypocrisy  at  my  house  to-night." 

"  That  I  make  no  doubt  of,"  said  Arundel, 
laughing;  "but  you  were  good  enough  to  promise 
me  a  description  of  the  persons  I  am  to  meet." 

"  Ah,  true,  so  I  did ;  well,  in  the  first  place, 
you  will  see  the  Comte  de  Tilly,  who,  though  not 
yet  thirty,  I  believe,  has  exhausted  every  plea- 
sure,and  nearly  ruined  his  constitution  and  fortune 
at  tbe  same  time ;  which,  as  he  himself  observes, 
is  a  fortunate  combination,  for  what  is  the  use  of 
health  without  money,  or  money  without  health. 
However,  putting  women  on  one  side,  to  whom 
I  believe  he  has  not  always  behaved  like  a  che- 
valier sans  reproche,  he  is  a  man  of  honour  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  at  any  time 
would  rather  fight  than  eat  his  breakfast. 

"  Next  we  shall  have  the  Marquis  de  Genlis, 
and  Mdlle   Duthe,   from  whom  he  is  at  the 
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present  moment  inseparable,  though  I  fancy  that 
liaison  will  not  last  much  longer,  for  by  all  ac- 
counts she  has  cut  deep  already  into  the  forests 
of  Genlis,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Duthe 
when  it  is  time  to  change  masters ;  she  has  the 
credit  of  having  ruined  more  men,  old  and  young, 
noble  and  financial,  than  any  other  ten  women 
in  Paris  put  together;  but  then  she  is 'so  beau* 
tiful,  so  clever,  so  much  the  fashion,  that  it  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  be  ruined  by  her — she  does 
every  thing  with  so  much  grace ;  and  when  at 
length  the  last  louis  d'or  is  spent,  she  dismisses 
you  in  a  manner  that  makes  you  still  more  in 
love  with  her  than  ever.  Oh,  she  is  a  delightful, 
dangerous  creature — take  care  of  her. 

"  Then  we  have  Mme.  Beauvilliers,  the  mistress 
of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon  (he,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  cannot  come,  as  he  is  obliged  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  Versailles) ;  and  a  certain  Made* 
moiselle  Adeline,  who  belongs  to  the  Italian 
theatre,  and  on  whom,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  cast  the  eye  of  affection,  in  defiance  of  the 
tenth  commandment,  for  she  is  living  with  Veinae- 
ranges,  the  Director  of  the  Posts,  immensely 
rich,  and  a  very  good  fellow ;  he  will  also  sup 
with  us,  as  will  a  certain  Chevalier  de  Poix. 
Who  he  is  exactly,  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  1  believe 
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that  nobody  knows,  further  than  that  he  id  a 
Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  rather  old,  though  with 
all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  best  society.  I  have  indeed  heard  it 
hinted,  that  his  birth-place  was  the  pare  aux 
eerfs.  Now  that  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  the 
war  on  his  own  account,  he  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  sort  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies  in  all  our  petite*  maisons,  and  so  well 
does  he  play  his  part,  that  no  supper  is  reckoned 
perfect  without  him.  The  last  I  have  to  intro- 
duce to  your  notice,  is  a  charming  Hebe-looking 
thing,  Mile.  Coralie  by  name*  She  has  not  long 
been  at  Paris,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  an 
old  banker  of  the  name  of  Berthout,  who  lets 
her  do  just  what  she  pleases,  though  report  says 
she  has  been  much  more  faithful  to  him  than 
his  sixty  years  deserve,  or  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

By  this  time  the  carriage  stopped  before  a 
small  house  in  the  Faubourg  du  Roule,  the  door 
of  which,  opened  by  some  invisible  agent,  ad* 
mitted  the  two  friends  into  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting abodes  that  the  most  determined  votary 
of  luxury  and  refinement  could  boast  of.  The 
house  itself  was  small,  but  seemed  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in* 
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tended.  The  most  exquisite  taste  was  every- 
where discernible,  and  every  thing  that  could 
captivate  the  senses  was  scattered  through  the 
apartments  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Delicious 
perfumes  filled  the  air,  while  the  rare  exotics 
which  supplied  them  captivated  the  eye  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  tints.  A  soft  mellowed  light 
pervaded  the  rooms,  penetrating  into  the  re- 
motest corners,  without  fatiguing  the  sight  by  a 
glare  which  would  have  been  little  in  unison 
with  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

The  Count  had  hardly  time  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  house,  and  explain  its  various  merits  to  his 
friend,  before  the  rest  of  the  company  arrived  in 
rapid  succession.  Arundel  was  successively  pre- 
sented to  them  all,  and  although  the  short  sketches 
of  each  which  his  friend  had  given  him,  had  by  no 
means  prepossessed  him  in  their  favour,  he  soon 
found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  contagion  of 
their  animated  conversation  and  lively  repartee. 
Indeed  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  remark 
the  decency  and  bon  ton  which  was  observed  by 
all  present,  except,  indeed,  the  antiquated  Che- 
valier de  St.  Louis,  whose  jests  and  stories, 
drawn  from  the  school  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  savouring  of  the  libertinism  of  the  Regency, 
exposed  him  to  the  raillery  of  those  on  whom  he 
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inflicted  them.  This  he  bore  with  consummate 
good  humour,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  united 
attacks  of  which  he  was  the  object. 

After  this  sort  of  conversation  had  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  who  to  his 
other  accomplishments  added  that  of  being  a  most 
determined  gambler,  exclaimed,  "  But  why 
should  we  waste  our  time  in  this  idle  manner? 
Let  us  have  a  little  faro  till  supper  is  ready ; — 
what  say  you,  de  Beauvoisin  ? — if  you  have  no 
objection  I  will  hold  the  bank."  This  proposal 
was  unanimously  applauded,  and  cards  were  soon 
procured. 

"  Only  recollect,"  said  de  Beauvoisin,  "  I  am 
not  fond  of  play,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
not  ask  to  continue  after  supper ;  nothing  spoils 
society  so  much  as  knowing  that  play,  or  as  you 
would  call  it,  business,  is  waiting  for  us." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said 
Mile.  Coralie ;  "  I  play  because  every  body  else 
does,  but  I  confess  I  hate  it ;  do  you  like  it, 
Monsieur  Arundel  ?  " 

"That  is  a  question  I  hardly  can  answer," 
replied  our  hero ;  "  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
never  tried,  and  have  no  wish  to  learn,  if  I  may 
be  excused." 

"  Of  course  you  can  do  as  you  please,"  said 
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the  Count ;  "  but  take  my  advice,  and  instead  of 
sitting  in  a  corner  by  yourself,  which  you  will 
find  dull  enough,  risk  ten  louis  under  the  tuition 
of  Coralie ;  if  you  win,  so  much  the  better ;  if 
not,  stop,  and  you  will  not  have  done  much 
harm.  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  addded  he,  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  hate  play,  but  de  Genlis  is  so  fond 
of  it,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  rest,  that  I  could 
not  say  no ;  so  you  will  oblige  me  by  complying 
for  half  an  hour,  when  supper  will  be  ready." 
Thus  pressed,  Arundel  thought  it  would  look 
churlish  if  he  did  not  join  the  rest,  and  he  seated 
himself  by  his  fair  instructress,  who  willingly 
undertook  the  task  of  initiating  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  game.  After  various  fluctua- 
tions of  fortune,  Arundel  found  himself,  when 
supper  was  announced,  a  winner  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  louis. 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  me,  Monsieur  Arundel," 
said  the  Marquis,  "  that  you  confined  yourself 
to  such  moderate  stakes,  or  you  would  have 
broken  the  bank ;  as  it  is,  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  for  I  win  nearly  two  thousand  louis," 

"  And  of  me  too  you  win  nearly  five  hun* 
dred,"  exclaimed  Mile.  Duthe.  "  That  is  too 
bad,  I  declare." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"    chimed  in  Mile.  Adeline, 
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"the  Marquis  is  very  ungallant to-night;  he  baa 
juiced  all  of  us  unfortunate  women." 

"  Except  me,"  said  Coralie.  "  I  have  shared 
in  my  pupil's  good  fortune." 

*  He  is  a  most  fortunate  man  to  have  such  a 
teacher,  fair  Coralie,"  drawled  out  the  Che- 
valier. "  I  wish  you  would  take  me  under  your 
tuition." 

"  Oh !  you  know,  by  your  own  account,"  replied 
die,  "you  were  so  irresistible  in  your  youth 
from  your  charms,  that,  with  all  your  experience 
added  to  them,  you  must  be  too  dangerous  a  man 
at  present.    I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

<f  Nay,"  rejoined  the  Chevalier,  «*  you  are  too 
hard  upon  me ;  you  must  not  judge  a  man  too 
severely  by  what  falls  from  his  own  lips." 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe,"  retorted  Coralie. 
The  rest  laughed,  and  the  Count,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  pause,  conducted  them  into  the 
supper -room. 

w  You  must  be  my  cavalier,"  said  Coralie  to 
Arundel,  "  as  we  seem  to  be  the  greatest  stran- 
gers here." 

"  Were  you  never  here  before,  then  ?"  said 
Arundel,  offering  her  his  arm  to  lead  her  to  the 
supper-table,  and  seating  himself  next  her. 

"  No,  never ;  if  I  had  been,  I  suppose  I  should 
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have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 


ance sooner." 


*  No,  indeed ;  I  have  only  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  Paris,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

"  Is  it  possible  ? — you  speak  French  so  well, 
and  are  so  aimable,  that  I  fancied  you  had  passed 
all  your  life  in  Paris.  1  assure  you  that  you 
deserve  to  be  a  Frenchman." 

The  compliment,  for  as  such  it  was  meant,  was  an 
unlucky  one!,  for  what  Englishman  is  there  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  could  change  the  denomination  for 
that  of  any  other  nation  under  the  sun  ? — at  least 
so  thought  Arundel,  as  he  coldly  replied  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  being  what  he  was. 
There  was  something  in  the  words  and  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  which  made  Coralie 
look  up  at  him.  "  Why  you  are  not  angry," 
said  she  "  at  ray  silly  speech  ?  Do  you  not  know 
we  think  it  the  greatest  compliment  we  can  pay 
a  stranger,  to  tell  him  he  is  almost  a  French- 
man ?  I  dare  say  now  in  England  you  would 
think  it  very  flattering  to  a  foreigner,  to  tell  him 
he  was  almost  an  Englishman  ;  come,  be  honest, 
and  confess  the  truth." 

Arundel  smiled,  as  be  answered,  "  I  believe 
you  are  right;  at  all  events,  I  am  sure  was  wrong 
to  feel — I  will  not  say — angry,  that  would  be  too 
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Strong  a  word,  but  piqued  at  what  you  said* 
Forgive  me,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  offend  no 
more." 

Cc  You  will  be  very  wrong  if  you  do,  for  though 
I  know  I  very  often  say  thoughtless  things,  I 
never  mean  to  annoy  any  one." 

c<  Not  even  the  Chevalier?" 

"  Oh  !  the  tiresome  old  man — he  deserves  it. 
He  is  eternally  pestering  me  with  his  declarations 
of  love." 

"Have  you  so  hard  a  heart,  then?"  said 
Arundel. 

"  Why,  I  should  think  any  heart  under  seventy 
years  of  age  would  be  hard  to  such  a  decrepit 
old  roue,  who  can  do  nothing  but  talk  about  his 
achievements  some  forty  years  ago.  But  come, 
you  are  too  young,  and  too— in  short  you  are 
too  young  to  be  my  father  confessor." 

The  supper  was  excellent,  and  the  wines  ad- 
mirable. By  degrees,  as  the  champagne  did  its 
duty,  the  conversation  became  more  animated, 
and  gradually  assumed  a  freer  tone. 

"By-the-bye,  Coralie,"  cried  Veimeranges, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  "  do  you  know 
that  you  were  very  near  attaining  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  transferred  to  the  Comte 
de  Laoraguaia  ?    He  offered  Bertbout  his  cook, 
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Barigouille,  the  first  artist  in  France,  in  ex- 
change for  you,  and  Berthout  had— what  shall 
we  say  ? — the  good  taste  to  refuse  the  offer." 

**  The  Count  took  a  very  useless  trouble,"  ex- 
claimed Coralie,  colouring  with  indignation ; 
<c  does  he  think  I  am  to  be  made  an  object  of  sale, 
without  my  consent?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  de  Genlis,  laughing, 
"  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  in 
the  first  place  for  setting  Berthout's  affection  in 
so  strong  a  light — for  believe  me,  the  temptation 
was  great — and  in  the  next  place,  for  putting  you 
in  a  passion,  which  is  exceedingly  becoming  to 
you." 

"  Why,  you  odious  wretch  J"  exclaimed  Mile. 
Duthe,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
have  accepted  such  an  offer?  I  would  never 
speak  to  you  again,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of 
it" 

"  I  never  had  the  offer  made  me,"  said  the 
Marquis,  with  the  most  perfect  indifference — "I 
really  cannot  say,  therefore,  what  my  answer 
would  have  been." 

«  After  all,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  I  do  not 
see  what  there  is  to  be  angry  at  I  remember 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  winning  a  certain  Mile* 
Lelia  from   the  Prince  de  Soubise,    in   a  bet 
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about  something,  I  forget  what  now ;  but  I  well 
remember  the  supper  at  which  the  stakes  were 
paid.  She  was  a  lovely  creature,  and  seemed 
nothing  loth  at  the  exchange." 

"  He  is  a  most  singular  man,  that  Comte  de 
Lauraguais,"  said  Mile.  Duthe.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  what  he  did  to  the  Prince  de  Fleuri?" 

"  No ;  what  was  it  ?"  was  the  universal  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Why,  in  those  days  the  Count  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  we  used  to  be  ex- 
cessively bored  by  the  Prince,  who  was  perpe- 
tually calling  on  me,  and  unluckily  chose  his  time 
in  general  very  ill.  Lauraguais  bore  this  patiently 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer;  and,  summoning  half  a  dozen  physicians 
to  a  consultation,  gravely  propounded  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  die 
of  ennui.  Long  and  solemn  debates  ensued,  as 
you  may  imagine;  and  after  most  lucid  reasoning, 
pour  et  centre,  it  was  finally  determined  in  the 
affirmative,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  was 
signed  by  all  of  them.  The  Count  then  ob- 
tained the  written  opinion  of  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence, whose  name  I  forget,  to  the  effect,  that 
any  person  seeking  to  take  away  the  life  of 
another  by  any  means  whatever,  was  liable  to  b$ 
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convicted  of  a  capital  offence.  Armed  with 
these  two  documents,  be  actually  preferred  an 
accusation  against  the  Prince  for  conspiring  to 
kill  himself  and  me  by  ennui/' 

This  story  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
by  all  present,  and  was  succeeded  by  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  till  at  length  exhaust- 
ed by  their  own  mirth,  the  party  prepared  to 
bre&k  up. 

"  'Arundel,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  me  very  rude  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  promised  the  use  of  my  carriage  to 
Mile,  Adeline,  who  forgot  to  order  her  own,  and 
I  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  home;  but  I  dare  say  Mile.  Coralie  will 
give  you  a  place  in  hers." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure/'  exclaimed  the 
individual  in  question 

Arundel  made  some  faint  excuses,  which  were 
easily  overruled;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been 
no  easy  matter  for  him  to  have  found  his  way 
home  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  or  rather, 
morning.  His  politeness,  however,  would  not 
allow  him  to  take  Mademoiselle  out  of  her  way ; 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that,  after  setting 
her  down,  the  carriage  should  take  him  home  to 
his  hotel.     How  they  passed  their  time  on  the 
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road,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  their  conversa- 
tion, I  hare  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  learn ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  think  it  quite  fair  to  inquire  too 
curiously  into  what  passes  between  a  lady  and 
gentleman  under  such  circumstances ;  all  I  do 
know  is,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Mile.  Coralie's 
house,  Arundel  thought  common  civility  re- 
quired him  to  give  her  his  arm  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

The  morning  was  well  advanced  ere  Arundel 
returned  to  his  hotel.  The  streets  were  already 
crowded  with  persons  hurrying  along  in  all 
directions  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  nature  was  calculated  to  promote  cheer- 
fulness, and  induce  the  human  race  to  enjoy  life 
to  the  utmost  On  Arundel,  however,  the  beauty 
of  the  weather,  and  animated  scenes  through 
which  he  passed,  were  quite  thrown  away. 
Angry  with  de  Beauvoisin,  with  Mile.  Coralie, 
with  the  whole  world,  and  above  all,  angry  and 
disgusted  with  himself,  he  forced  his  way  through 
the  streets,  without  even  hearing  the  clamour 
and  angry  ejaculations  which  his  rapid  evolutions 
occasioned.  On  arriving  at  his  hotel,  the  porter 
hoped,  with  a  broad  grin  on  bis  countenance* 
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that  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred  to  occasion 
his  staying  out  all  night  Arundel  could  have 
knocked  him  down  with  pleasure,  but  he  did 
contrive  to  resist  the  temptation ;  and  running 
up  to  his  own  room,  hurried  in  and  locked  the 
door.  A  violent  headache,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  wine  he  had  drunk  the  night  be- 
fore, did  not  contribute  to  calm  his  agitation;  but 
the  predominant  feeling  was  that  of  mortified 
vanity  at  finding  he  possessed  so  little  command 
over  himself. 

"  Idiot— fool  that  I  am !"  said  he  to  himself; 
"  not  eight-and-forty  hours  in  Paris,  and  I  have 
gambled,  drank  to  excess,  and  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  a  woman  of  a  class  I  despise.  How 
well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  a 
nation  ! — what  a  noble  beginning  in  the  career 
that  is  to  lead  to  honour  and  fame !  Good  God ! 
what  would  I  not  give  to  efface  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  from  my  life?  Oh  my  mother!  what 
would  be  your  feelings  if  you  were  to  see  the 
son,  on  whom  you  lavished  so  much  affection, 
and  from  whom  you  expected  so  much,  reduced 
to  a  level  with  gamblers  and  libertines.  I,  who 
felt  so  much  confidence  in  myself,  who  would 
have  defied  the  world  to  make  me  door  say  any- 
thing I  did  not  approve,  how  can  I  ever  form  a 
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resolution  again — how  can  I  ever  dare  to  say 
again,  thus  far  will  I  go,  and  no  further  ?" 

This  thought,  the  offspring  of  his  besetting 
sin,  reproduced  itself  in  every  possible  form 
and  shape;  till  at  last  he  almost  determined  to 
return  to  England  at  once,  without  taking  leave 
of  any  one. 

But  this  fit  of  despondency  passed  away,  as 
calm  reflection  resumed  its  sway,  and  suggested 
to  him  that,  instead  of  these  violent  measures,  he 
ought  rather  to  endeavour  to  keep  a  better  guard 
over  himself  for  the  future.  And  now  his  pride 
stepped  in  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  mere 
cowardice  to  fly  from  dangers  instead  of  encoun- 
tering and  vanquishing  them.  No,  it  would  be 
far  more  becoming  a  strong  mind  to  conquer  his 
passions,  and  put  temptation  to  flight.  These 
magnanimous  thoughts  restored  him  to  a  certain 
degree  of  self-complacency.  One  recollection, 
however,  forced  itself  upon  him,  and  that  was, 
that  he  was  Mile.  Coralie's  debtor  for  the  hospi- 
tality she  had  shown  him  on  the  preceding  night ; 
and  as  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  banish  from 
his  memory  everything  connected  with  his  folly, 
he  inclosed  forthwith  what  was,  in  fact,  a  mag- 
nificent remuneration,  in  a  blank  cover,  on 
which  he  merely  signed  his  name.      He  was 
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going  to  ring  for  some  one  to  take  it  immedi- 
ately, with  bis  compliments,  when  he  suddenly 
recollected  that  he  did  not  know  her  address. 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  To  inquire  it  of  the 
Comte  de  Beauvoisin  would  be  easy  enough ; 
but,  besides  that  it  would  expose  him  to  all 
sorts  of  jokes  and  inquiries,  which  he  felt  he 
could  not  very  patiently  bear,  it  would  probably 
require  more  time  than  was  consistent  with  his 
present  determination.  He  felt  confident  that 
he  could  find  his  way  to  her  house ;  but  how 
could  he  explain  it  to  a  laquais  de  place  ? — nor 
was  he  particularly  anxious  to  publish  his  adven- 
tures to  such  ears. 

"  Well/'  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  hut 
to  carry  it  myself,  and  I  well  deserve  this  humi- 
liation as  some  punishment  for  my  folly ;"  and| 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  really  felt  humi- 
liated at  the  idea  of  another  interview  with  Co- 
ralie.  He  would  have  submitted  to  any  sacrifice 
at  that  moment  rather  than  again  be  forced  into 
such  society.  But  there  was  no  remedy  for  it, 
and  he  set  out  on  his  expedition. 

He  found  out  the  house  as  easily  as  he  had 
anticipated;  and,  on  asking  for  Mademoiselle 
Coralie,  was  shown  into  a  boudoir,  which  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  good 
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taste.  The  windows  were  filled  with  the  rarest 
flowers,  the  only  circumstance  that  seemed  to  de- 
note the  extravagance  of  the  mistress  of  the  house; 
on  the  table  lay  a  few  books,  amongst  which  Arun- 
del perceived  an  English  grammar,  a  dictionary, 
and  a  volume  of  Tom  Jones,  a  book  at  that  time  as 
much  in  vogue  with  beginners  as  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  at  present.  After  a  delay  of  a  few 
minutes,  a  door  opened,  and  Coralie  herself 
made  her  appearance,  looking  even  prettier  and 
more  interesting  than  she  had  done  at  the  Comte 
de  Beauvoisin's,  and  in  a  dress  with  which  pro- 
priety itself  could  not  have  found  fault 

"  Ah  !  man  cher  Henri,"  cried  she,  taking  his 
hand,  which  he  instantly  withdrew;  "this  is, 
indeed,  an  unexpected  pleasure;  it  is  very  ami- 
able of  you." 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you," 
said  Arundel,  making  a  low  bow,  and  putting  on 
his  stateliest  manner — and  he  could  look  awfully 
frigid  when  he  liked — "  to  deposit  this  offering 
upon  your  shrine ;"  and  he  laid  down  the  rouleau 
he  had  prepared  on  the  table. 

"  Oh  Ji,  dtmcT  exclaimed  Coralie.  "  Vow 
voild  bien,  vous  autre*  Anglais,  you  think  gold 
can  buy  everything ;  but  here  at  least  you  are 
mistaken.     I  took  a  liking  to  you  the  moment  I 
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saw  you.  It  was  really  a  penchant,  un  tirai 
caprices  without  that,  be  sure  you  would  have 
never  found  your  way  into  my  house.  No,  no, 
Henri,  it  cannot  be  a  question  of  money  between 
us." 

Now  this  was  a  most  unlucky  speech.  The 
idea  of  an  Arundel  being  the  object  of  a  caprice 
on  the  part  of  a  courtezan !  The  blood  rushed 
to  his  very  forehead  at  the  idea. 

"  Mademoiselle/'  said  he,  "  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  feel  very  much  flattered — very  much  honoured, 
no  doubt,  at  having  been  selected  as  the  object 
of  your  caprice,  to  use  your  own  expression ; 
but  unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case;  and  I 
must,  therefore,  insist  upon  your  accepting  this 
remuneration — very  inadequate,  I  confess,  to  your 
merits.  Excuse  me,"  continued  he,  as  she  im- 
patiently made  a  gesture  6f  refusal ;  "  I  should 
consider  it  as  an  act  of  dishonesty  to  take  goods 
thitf  are  for  sale,  and  not  pay  the  price." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  she,  and  the 
veins  of  her  neck  and  forehead  seemed  as  if 
they  would  burst,  while  her  whole  frame  shook 
with  emotion;  "I  understand  you,  sir.  That  you 
despise  me,  I  do  not  complain ;  it  is  what  I  am 
used  to — perhaps  what  I  deserve.  But  what  has 
given  you  the  right  to  insult  me? — what  haa 
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given  you  the  light  to  indulge  your  pride  or 
your  ill  humour  at  the  expence  of  my  feelings  ? 
For  I  have  feelings,  sir,  though  you  may  doubt 
it ;  feelings  as  strong  and  as  susceptible  of  kind- 
ness or  contempt,  as  yours  can  be.  And  for 
what  ? — for  a  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  in  which  you 
were  my  accomplice.  You  despise  and  insult 
me ;  and  how  can  you  tell  what  has  made  me 
what  I  am,  or  what  I  might  have  been,  hut  for 
one  of  your  sex?"  and  tears  began  to  flow,  not- 
withstanding all  her  attempts  to  prevent  them. 
"  Oh  Henri !"  continued  she,  as  her  passion 
began  to  subside,  "  I  did  not  think  that  you — 
that  any  one  with  the  feelings  or  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  would  have  made  such  a  cruel  obser- 
vation." 

Arundel  had  never  felt  so  extremely  foolish  in 
his  life.  He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  his  con- 
duct and  language  had  been  indefensible.  As 
Coralie  had  very  justly  remarked,  what  right 
had  he  to  insult  her?  She  stood  before  him 
without  friends;  the  only  protection  to  which 
she  could  appeal,  was  that  which  her  lonely  state 
ought  to  have  afforded  her  in  the  mind  of  every 
feeling  and  humane  person,  and  this  protection 
he  bad  disavowed  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  very 
idea  that  he  had  so  far  forgotten  himself,  only 
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served  to  increase  his  irritation  and  bitterness 
against  her  who  was  the  cause  of  it;  and  he 
eagerly  caught  at  what  he  considered  a  fair 
ground  for  continuing  hostilities. 

"  I  have  remarked/'  said  he,  "  that  you  have 
two  or  three  times  called  me  Henri.  How  you 
came  to  find  out  that  such  was  my  name,  I  nei- 
ther know  nor  care ;  but  I  beg  you  will  do  so 
no  more." 

Coralie's  energy  was  quite  gone;  the  first 
effort  she  had  made  to  repel  insult  had  quite  ex- 
hausted her  courage.  The  continual  degrada- 
tions to  which  her  way  of  life  exposed  her,  had 
broken  her  spirits.  One  day  exalted  as  an  idol 
by  the  flattery  and  admiration  of  her  noble  and 
wealthy  admirers,  and  the  next  perhaps  treated 
as  the  very  dregs  of  society  by  some  insolent 
and  tyrannical  employe  of  the  police,  she  had 
long  lost  all  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect ; 
and  she  almost  wondered  at  herself  for  having 
dared  to  expostulate  with  Arundel  in  the  manner 
she  had  done.  It  was  therefore  in  a  low  tone  of 
submission,  almost  of  fear,  that  she  answered, 
"  1  will  offend  you  no  more,  Mr.  Arundel,  by  call- 
ing you  by  your  christian  name ;  but  you  cannot 
forget  that  it  was  you  yourself  who  told  it  me  last 
night,  and  said  you  had  never  thought  it  sounded 
so  well  as  from  my  lips." 
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Arundel  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  came,  and 
be  experienced  a  slight  feeling  of  contrition  for 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
the  beautiful  creature  who  stood  almost  trem- 
bling before  him  ;  still  he  could  not  understand 
her  sudden  change  of  manner;  and  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Coralie  was  a  moat 
consummate  actress,  and  had  been  playing  a 
part  at  his  expence.  Conscious  that  the  part  he 
bad  been  acting  was  anything  but  creditable  to 
him,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene 
at  once,  by  letting  her  see  that  he  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  duped. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  I  sincerely  regret 
having  said  anything  that  could  wound  your 
feelings.  Whatever  it  was  that  made  me  so  far 
forget  myself,  I  must  entreat  your  forgiveness  of 
it  I  will  not  attempt  to  excuse  it,  for  I  feel  I 
should  only  fail  in  the  attempt ;  but  now  let  me 
undeceive  you;  you  probably  think  me  some  rich 
milord,  whose  only  object  is  to  spend  his  guineas 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  amuse  himself  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  I  am  so 
poor — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  it,  for  it  is 
not  through  any  extravagance  or  folly  of  my 
own  that  I  am  so — that  I  have  barely  sufficient 
to  support  my  station  in  society;  so  that  you  see, 
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I  should  be  acting  foolishly  and  culpably  to  both 
of  us,  if  I  were  to  seek  to  continue  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Arundel,"  replied  she,  "  and  yet 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  deprive  yourself  of 
so  considerable  a  sum  for  me.  See ! "  she  cried, 
running  to  a  drawer  in  her  writing  table,  and 
opening  it ;  "  see,  I  am  yery  rich.  I  have  jew- 
els, and  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with.  I  am  not  extravagant — at  least  not  very 
— and  I  have  no  debts.  What  should  I  do  with 
your  money? — there  positively  is  no  room  for  it. 
If  you  do  not  think  quite  so  badly  of  me  as  you 
said,  if  you  think  you  owe  me  any  reparation, 
you  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

"Nay,"  said  Arundel,  in  a  kinder  tone  of 
voice,  and  hardly  knowing  what  to  think  of  her, 
"  you  forget  I  am  quite  en  funds*  I  won  two 
hundred  louis  last  night,  and  how  can  I  dispose 
of  a  part  of  them  better  ?  Besides,  for  the  sake 
of  the  old  proverb,  ce  qui  vient  par  la  flute — n 

"  I  know  the  proverb,"  cried  Coralie ;  * I  do 
not  want  to  hear  it.  I  hate  proverbs.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Arundel,  there  is  no  chance  of  my 
ever  offending  you  again  as  I  did  last  night,  by 
telling  you  that  you  deserve  to  be  a  Frenchman ; 
put  that  rouleau  in  your  pocket.     Come,  if  you 
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lriU  not  do  it  to  gratify  me,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  you  for  all 
that  is  past;  and  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  le- 
nient towards  you,  that  is  what  I  sentence  you 
to.  I  hate  the  sight  of  it — it  has  destroyed  all 
my  illusions  ;"  and  Coralie  gave  a  sigh,  whether 
real  or  affected,  we  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. 

"Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  submit  at  once 
with  a  good  grace,"  said  Arundel,  whose  feel- 
ings by  this  time  had  undergone  a  marvellous 
change;  "but  it  is  upon  condition  that  you  will 
accept  some  trinket  from  me,  which  I  hope," 
added  he,  with  hesitation,  "you  will  wear  for 
my  sake." 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  exclaimed  she ;  "  but 
mind  it  must  be  only  a  trifle,  or  you  will  think 
I  value  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  yours." 

"  I  see,"  rejoined  Arundel,  "that  you  do  not 
forgive  me,  Coralie,  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  or  you  would  not  retaliate  on  me  so  un- 
generously." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do ;  after  all,  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  have  meant  wantonly  to  annoy  me. 
Yon  were  out  of  temper  with  something,  and 
you  vented  it  on  the  first  person  you  came 
serosa,  so  I  think  no  more  of  it.     Still  I  confess 
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I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  of  it.  Oh ! — I 
guess/'  seeing  Arundel  not  disposed  to  break 
silence.  "  There  is  some  one  you  are  afraid 
should  hear  of  your  adventure — or  perhaps  you 
are  married  ?  " 

"  If  I  were,  pray  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
you  would  never  have  seen  me  here/'  replied 
Arundel,  gravely;  "but  come,  Coralie,  now  that 
we  are  friends  once  more,  I  must  leave  you,  for 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do,  and  it  is  getting 
late." 

"  Must  you  go  so  soon,  just  when  you  were 
beginning  to  be  aimable? — that  is  hardly  fair; 
but  promise  me  you  will  come  and  see  me  some- 
times, while  you  remain  at  Paris." 

"  My  stay  in  Paris  will  be  very  short — I  mean 
to  reside  for  the  future  at  Versailles." 

(( Oh  !  Paris  and  Versailles  are  the  same 
thing :  but  I  will  not  ask  what  I  see  you  will  not 
grant ;  you  leave  me  with  the  same  impressions 
as  those  you  brought  with  you.'9 

"  No,  by  heavens !  Coralie/'  said  Arundel, 
warmly,  "  not  so ;  I  did  you  great  injustice,  and 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  my  brutality  $  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  such  good  feeling  and 
such  disinterestedness  as  you  have  shown,  I 
will  come  and  see  you  again,  if  you  wish  it, 
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though  I  confess  I  think  it  better  not,  for  my 
friendship  can  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  and,"  added 
he,  with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  you." 

"  No  chance  of  that,  I  am  afraid,"  replied 
Coralie ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  again ; 
your  friendship,  as  you  say,  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  for  I  can  never  hope  to  acquire  it.  You 
will  never  give  your  friendship  to  one  you  do 
not  esteem;  but  the  very  sound  of  the  word 
gives  pleasure  to  one  who,  like  myself,  does  not 
possess  a  friend  in  the  world*" 

"  Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  Coralie  !  You, 
with  your  youth,  your  beauty,  surrounded  by 
admirers,  to  talk  of  not  possessing  a  friend !" 

"  It  is  true,  though  ;  if  my  youth,  and  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  my  beauty/'  (she  could 
not  refrain  from  a  rapid  glance  at  the  mirror  in 
front  of  her,)  "  were  to  pass  away  to-morrow,  do 
you  think  I  should  see  one  single  individual  of 
those  who  now  profess  devotion  to  me,  enter  my 
door  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  ? 
If  I  were  to  die  to-night,  is  there  one  who  would 
shed  a  tear  over  my  grave  ?  Nay  more,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  who  would  refrain  on  such 
an  occasion  from  some  brutal  or  licentious  joke, 
if  he  thought  he  could  excite  a  laugh  by  it." 
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"  But  have  you  no  friend  of  your  own  sex?" 

"Still  less.  Many  rivals,  but  no  friends; 
those  I  should  like  to  associate  with,  would  re- 
pulse me — those  I  could  associate  with,  I  strive 
to  avoid." 

"  I  own  I  am  astonished,"  said  Arundel, 
"  that  with  such  sentiments  you  should  not 
abandon  the  line  of  life  you  have  embraced,  and 
strive  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the  world." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Coralie,  "  and  too  soon ; 
but  it  is  very  selfish  in  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
what  cannot  amuse  or  interest  you.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  repent  your  promise,  to  come  and  see 
me ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  amusing, 
or  at  least  less  dull,  another  time." 

"  Be  just  as  you  have  been  to-day : — we  shall 
never  be  lovers,  but  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
we  are  not  friends.  Adieu ;  it  shall  not  be  long 
before  I  see  you  again." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Arundel  reached  his  hotel  he  found 
that  he  had  but  just  time  to  dress;  and  his 
toilet  was  hardly  finished,  before  Lord  A — 
called  to  take  him,  as  he  had  promised,  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  conversation  during  the  drive, 
turned  upon  a  variety  of  topics;  amongst  them, 
politics  naturally  engrossed  a  very  considerable 
share.  "Let  me  advise  you,'9  said  Lord  A, 
"  to  keep  as  clear  as  you  can  of  political  conver- 
sations and  discussions ;  and  above  all,  to  avoid 
enlisting  in  the  ranks  of  any  of  the  parties 
amongst  which  France  is  at  this  moment  divi- 
ded. This  is  an  error  into  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  many  of  our  countrymen  have  fallen,  and 
they  are  consequently  looked  upon  with  hatred 
by  some,  and  distrust  by  all.  There  is  another 
thing,  too,  of  which  you  must  beware,  and  that 
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is,  play,  which,  next  to  politics,  is  the  engrossing 
passion.  You  will  see  a  bank  held  in  the 
Queen's  apartments,  at  which  enormous  sums  of 
money  are  won  and  lost :  perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  for  you  to  risk  a  few  louis,  as  it  would  look 
singular  if  you  did  not ;  but  do  not  play  upon 
credit,  and  recollect  that  you  can  retire  at  any 
time,  whether  winning  or  losing,  without  any 
remarks  being  made.  I  shall  return  to  Paris  to- 
night, and  if  you  are  ready  when  I  am,  will 
bring  you  back  with  me ;  if  not,  I  will  take  care 
to  introduce  you  to  somebody  who  can  give  you 
a  seat  in  a  carriage." 

Arundel  assured  him  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  return  whenever  it  suited  his  lordship's  con- 
venience ;  and  be  also  added  that  he  thought  of 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Versailles,  at  least 
till  the  winter. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  do  bet- 
ter," said  Lord  A. ;  you  will  find  much  worth 
seeing — you  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  best  so- 
ciety in  France,  and  certainly  at  this  moment, 
Versailles  is  the  most  attractive  place  in  Europe 
to  any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  politics. 
Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly?  Arundel  mentioned  the  names 
of  those  for  whom  he  had  letters.    "  They  are 
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undoubtedly  the  two  leading  men  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,"  continued  Lord  A. ;  "  Mira- 
beau  is  a  man  of  incontestable  abilities;  not 
exactly  eloquent,  but  with  great  powers  of  de- 
clamation, and  abounding  with  happy  hits — I 
fancy  too  he  has  great  daring.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  poor  Marquis  de  Dreuz  Breze's  face 
of  horror,  when  he  told  us  that  Mirabeau  bad 
actually  ordered  him  out  of  the  Assembly." 

"  When  was  that?'  said  Arundel. 

"  Oh,  about  three  months  ago,  when  the 
king,  displeased  with  the  States  General,  or 
rather  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  for  taking  the  title 
of  National  Assembly,  and  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  insisted  on  the  respective  powers  of 
the  three  estates  being  examined  and  verified  in 
common,  went  down  escorted  by  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  all  his  military  household,  to  hold 
a  royal  sitting.  The  king  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  the  division  of  the  States 
General  into  three  orders,  and  annulled  all  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  disposition,  as  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional, ordering  them  to  separate  imme- 
diately, and  to  meet  the  next  day  in  their 
respective  halls.  He  then  withdrew,  accom- 
panied by  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  and 
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some  of  the  bishops.  The  other  deputies  re- 
mained, fixed  in  silence  and  astonishment,  till 
upon  my  friend  Dreux  Breze,  who  is  grand- 
master of  +he  ceremonies,  reminding  them  that 
they  had  heard  the  orders  of  the  king,  Mirabeau 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Go  and  tell 
your  master,  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the 
people;  and  that  we  shall  only  retire  by  the 
power  of  his  bayonets !' 

"  (  Milord,'  said  Dreux  Breze  to  me,  when  he 
told  me  the  story,  (I  vow  to  God,  I  had  rather 
face  a  battery  of  cannon  than  that  man:9  and  so 
I  believe  he  would,  for  he  looked  pale  at  the 
mere  recollection." 

"  He  certainly  must  be  a  wonderful  man  by 
all  account,9'  said  Arundel;  "but  does  your 
lordship  think  him  honest  and  sincere  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Arundel,'9  replied  Lord  A., 
"  when  you  are  my  age,  particularly  if  you  have 
arrived  at  it  in  following  my  trade,  you  will 
learn  never  to  express  a  doubt  of  a  man's 
honesty  or  sincerity,  whatever  your  thoughts 
may  be,  till  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  deficient 
in  them.  With  regard  to  Lafayette,  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  well  meaning,  weak  headed  man,  of 
consummate  vanity,  and  with  a  facility  of  dis- 
position, which  renders  him  very  unfit  for  any 
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prominent  public  situation.  He  went  to  Ame- 
rica when  very  young,  where  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  republican  troops,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  Washington,  pnd 
most  of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  He  returned 
with  a  great  reputation,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  fade  away,  whenever  his  abilities  are  put 
to  the  test.  At  present,  he  stands  very  high 
amongst  the  revolutionary  party,  and  has  the 
command  of  the  whole  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
which  of  course  gives  him  great  influence,  and 
puts  a  military  force  at  his  disposal,  which  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  monarchy,  were  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  active,  clever,  ambitious  man— qua* 
lities,  at  least  the  two  first,  of  which  I  believe 
him  to  be  destitute.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
strongly  tinctured  with  republican  principles. 
At  court,  where  he  is  the  object  of  universal 
detestation,  he  is  accused  of  aiming  at  the  part 
of  a  Washington,  but  very  unjustly,  I  believe ; 
neither  his  inclinations,  nor  his  abilities,  entitle 
him  to  such  distinction.  The  height  of  his 
wishes  would  be,  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
court,  and  this  he  flatters  himself  he  will  be  able 
to  do,  without  losing  that  of  the  people;  but 
there  is  one  obstacle  he  will  never  be  able  to 
surmount,  and  that  is  the  dislike  of  the  Queen." 
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"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  cannot 
say  you  have  given  me  very  favourable  im- 
pressions of  my  two  male  friends ;  what  do  you 
sayof  my  female  one,  Mme.  de  Genlis?" 

"  She  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
three,"  was  the  answer;  "she  is  a  woman  of 
considerable  literary  talents,  and  very  agreeable 
in  society.  She  holds,  I  suppose  you  know,  the 
rather  anomalous  situation  of  Governor  of  the 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  she 
and  her  husband  are  quite  devoted.  That  prince 
is  said  to  favour  the  Revolution,  from  motives  of 
personal  ambition;  but  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say.  I  will 
only  give  you  one  hint — he  spares  no  pains  to 
gun  adherents,  whatever  his  views  may  be;  and 
an  Englishman  of  your  birth  and  position  in 
society,  would  be  considered  a  great  prize.  As 
to  the  rest,  report  says,  that  the  Palais  Royal 
has  lost  nothing  of  the  reputation  for  profligacy 
and  debauchery,  which  it  possessed  in  the  time 
of  his  ancestor,  the  Regent.  And  now,  having 
given  you  these  sketches,  it  is  but  fair  to  tell 
you,  that  they  are  not  made  from  personal  ob- 
servation. My  position  precludes  me  from  seeing 
enough  of  the  persons  we  have  been  talking 
about,  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion;  yon 
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most  therefore  take  mine  with  a  certain  degree 
of  caution — I  have,  however,  told  you  enough  to 
clear  the  way  for  your  own  observations." 

"I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  my  lord," 
said  Arundel,  "  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken : 
at  all  events,  you  have  told  me  enough  to  show 
me,  that  my  future  acquaintances  would  not  be 
able  to  ensure  me  a  very  cordial  reception  at 
Versailles.  I  suppose  I  had  better  say  nothing 
about  them." 

u  Certainly,"  replied  the  Ambassador,  a  I 
should  not  advise  you  to  volunteer  talking  about 
them ;  still  less  would  I  advise  you  to  make  an 
unnecessary  mystery  of  it,  if  the  subject  should 
be  brought  upon  the  tapis.  Every  thing  you 
say,  every  step  you  take,  will,  I  warn  you,  be 
watched  and  reported ;  and  thus,  that  might  be 
made  to  bear  an  invidious  construction  if  con- 
cealed, which  does  not  even  require  explanation, 
if  done  openly;  for  after  all,  what  is  more 
natural,  than  for  a  foreigner  to  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  of  the  country  he  visits.  But  here 
we  are,'9  said  he,  as  his  carriage  entered  the 
Cour  d'Honneur  of  the  royal  palace. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  arrived,  so  that 
Arundel  could  see  nothing  of  the  exterior  of  the 
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most  magnificent  royal  residence  in  the  world ; 
but  he  was  struck  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  internal  splendour  which  burst  upon 
him  from  every  side,  as  he  followed  Lord  A. 
up  the  marble  staircase.  Versailles  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been  under  Louis  XIV ;  still 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  king  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  scene,  as  if  incorporated 
with  the  building  itself ;  royalty  as  yet  had 
been  shorn  of  none  of  its  external  attributes. 
The  court  seemed  as  brilliant  as  if  there  were 
not  an  assembly  sitting  at  its  gates,  which 
threatened  to  undermine  the  whole  structure. 
The  rich  liveries  of  the  domestics,  the  gorgeous 
uniforms  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps — the  em- 
broidered dresses  of  the  courtiers,  glittering 
with  gold  and  silver — the  crowds  of  beautiful 
women,  blazing  with  jewels — the  glancing  of 
the  numerous  lights — the  majestic  proportions 
of  the  apartments  themselves; — all  contributed 
to  bewilder  Arundel,  and  almost  made  him  fancy 
himself  suddenly  transported  to  one  of  the 
enchanted  palaces  described  in  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  and  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
his  presentation  to  the  various  members  of  the 
Royal  family,  almost  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  about.    Little  by  little,  he  recovered  his 
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ideas,  and  began  to  examine  the  details  of  the 
scene  before  him. 

The  king  struck  him  as  having  a  singularly 
silly  expression  of  countenance,  and  looked  as  if 
he  had  much  rather  have  been  in  bed,  than  form- 
ing the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  brilliant  court. 
But  the  queen  was  the  object  that  principally 
fixed  his  attention.  The  majestic  beauty  of  her 
features  was  very  striking;  but  there  was  a  con- 
stant curl  of  the  upper  lip,  that  spoiled  their  ef- 
fect— an  appearance  of  concentrated  haughtiness, 
that  took  away  from  their  feminine  expression. 
Her  countenance  seemed  pale  and  anxious, 
though  at  times  an  expression  of  animation  and 
eren  cheerfulness  passed  across  it,  as  she  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  those  about  her;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  gaiety  and  satisfaction  spread  over 
the  whole  circle,  that  seemed  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary to  Arundel,  who,  calling  to  mind  the 
scenes  he  bad  witnessed  in  the  Palais  Royal  and 
elsewhere,  expected  to  find  nothing  but  care  and 
anxiety  on  the  brows  of  those  who  every  day 
saw  some  one  or  other  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges attacked  and  destroyed.  While  he  was 
puzzling  himself  in  vain  to  account  for  this, 
Lord  A.  drew  him  from  bis  reverie,  and  asked 
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him  if  he  would  like  to  take  a  torn  through  the 
rest  of  the  apartments. 

"  The  Court,"  said  he,  "  are  in  great  glee. 
A  strong  reinforcement  of  troops  has  arrived  at 
Versailles.  God  knows  what  they  mean  to  do 
with  them — ** 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Poix,  who  paid  his  respects  to  Lord  A.  That 
nobleman  was  going  to  introduce  Arundel,  when 
he  assured  him  it  was  not  necessary,  as  he  had 
had  that  honour  the  night  before ;  "  And,  milor," 
continued  he,  "  if  the  English  nation  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  being  so  ably 
represented  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  by  their 
ambassador,  I  assure  you  they  have  no  less 
reason  to  think  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
such  an  able  representative  in  the  boudoirs  of 
Paris  as  Mr.  Arundel.  Would  you  believe,  that 
in  less  than  an  hour,  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  one  of  our  most  charming  Lais's.  He  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  the  beautiful  Coralie, 
who  has  half  Paris  at  her  feet,  to  her  own  house. 
I  am  further  informed,  that  it  was  late  this 
morning  before  he  returned  to  his  hotel ;  and, 
milor,  to  complete  his  triumph,  and  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  he  passed  three  hours  with 
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her  this  afternoon.  If  my  information  is  not 
correct,  Monsieur  will  excuse  me." 

Lord  A.,  whom  this  speech  had  not  a  little 
surprised,  replied  with  becoming  gravity,  that  he 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  national  character 
for  gallantry  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands ; 
and  gave  Arundel  a  look,  that  said  plainly 
enough,  **  You  see  you  have  already  fallen  under 
the  system  of  espionage:"  at  least  it  was  in  this 
way  that  Arundel  interpreted  it,  and  he  said 
rather  sharply,  that  he  pitied  those  who  had  so 
little  to  do  as  to  pass  their  time  in  watching  his 
movements. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  polite  Frenchman,  with 
a  low  bow,  "  it  is  the  tax  that  superior  merit 
must  always  expect  to  pay.9' 

At  this  moment,  a  young  officer,  dressed  in  a 
splendid  cavalry  uniform,  approached  them,  and 
having  bowed  to  Lord  A.,  "  Well,  my  dear  Che- 
valier,9* said  he,  "  at  last  I  hope  matters  will 
mend,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  bearded  by 
the  insolent  demagogues,  who  have  hitherto 
carried  everything  with  such,  a  high  hand.  I 
suppose  your  Excellency  knows,"  continued  he, 
addressing  Lord  A.,  "  that  we  have  received  a 
fresh  body  of  troops ;  and  we  are  only  waiting 
for  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  to  put  an  end  to 
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this  disgusting  farce,  which  has  only  lasted  too 
long." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Lord  A. ;  «  but  I 
hope  his  Majesty  will  not  have  recourse  to  force 
till  all  other  means  have  failed/' 

"  That  would  little  become  the  dignity  of  the 
crown/'  said  the  Chevalier,  gravely;  "  there  is 
but  one  way  for  a  gentleman  to  negociate  with 
a  rebellious  canaille,  and  that  is  by  means  of  the 
sword ;  but  still  I  confess  there  is  some  reason  to 
fear  that  the  king  may  be  induced  to  forego  his 
dignity,  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  retain  some 
of  the  advantages  they  have  gained.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  timid  counsellors,  and  men  who  seek 
for  popularity,  at  the  expence  of  the  majesty  of 
the  throne ;  even  the  heads  of  the  army  are 
not  exempt  from  suspicion.  I  wish  they  all 
possessed  the  vigour  and  determination  of  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc,  and  the  people  would  soon 
return  to  their  duty." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  Prince,  for  it  was  he, 
"  I  flatter  myself  I  gave  a  pretty  good  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  scoundrels  ought  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  would  desire  nothing  more  than 
to  see  the  whole  population  of  Paris  drawn  up 
in  the  Boulevards,  with  the  National  Assembly 
at  their  head,  and  then  to  be  ordered  to  make 
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one  charge,  just  one  little  charge  with  my  regi- 
ment :  I  think  I  should  give  a  pretty  good  ac- 
count of  some  of  them." 

The  Chevalier  honoured  him  with  a  smile  of 
approbation;  but  Arundel  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  "I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
which  a  man  can  wish  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  his  countrymen." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  the  Prince,  rather  sur- 
prised at  this  sort  of  reproof,  "  I  see  you  are  a 
foreigner,  and  therefore,  probably  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  position  of  this  country,  or 
you  would  not  have  made  that  remark.  How- 
ever, I  beg  you  to  understand,  that  my  observa- 
tion only  applied  to  the  canaille;  1  should  be 
very  sorry  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  gentleman  in 
such  ignoble  warfare ;  though,  if  it  happened 
through  his  alliance  with  the  mob,  or  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term,  the  nation,  it  would  go 
far  to  diminish  my  regrets." 

«  Well,"  said  Arundel,  •«  thank  God  I  belong 
to  a  country  where  the  life  of  the  peasant  is 
rated  at  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  noble." 

'*  Oh,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "that  may  do  very 
well  for  England,  but  here  it  is  quite  different. 
We  should  never  lose  sight  of  that  profound  and 
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statesman-like  declaration  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
"  La  nation,  c'est  mot/' 

"  With  all  due  submission/9  observed  the 
prince,  "  I  have  always  considered  that  declara- 
tion of  Louis  XIV's,  as  an  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  aristocracy.  If  he  had  said  "  La 
nation,  <?est  moi  et  la  noblesse,"  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.9' 

"  Do  you  not  think/*  said  Lord  A.,  highly 
amused  at  this  amendment)  "that  the  dergy 
would  then  have  been  entitled  to  put  in  their 
claim  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  nation  ?*' 

"  Why/'  rejoined  the  prince,  "  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  clergy  are  included  in  the  term 
noblesse ;  as  for  the  others,  I  confess  I  am  very 
often  disgusted  at  their  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  order  from  the  tiers  etat, 
to  which  they  properly  belong.  The  lower 
clergy  are  unfortunately  a  necessary  evil,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  gentleman  could 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  performing  the  duties 
of  a  cure  de  village.  But  they  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get their  origin,  and  presume  upon  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  often  en- 
couraged in  such  pretensions  by  their  superiors. 
I  remember  last  year,  I  sentenced  a  poacher, 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  killing  a  stag, 
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to  a  hundred  coups  de  bcUdn,  and  three  month's 
imprisonment  in  the  dungeon  of  my  castle — a 
sentence,  I  am  sore,  not  one  jot  too  severe  for 
the  enormity  of  the  offence;  and  the  cure  took 
the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with  me  in  so  inso- 
lent a  manner,  that  I  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
his  bishop  on  the  subject,  expecting  that  he 
would  at  least  be  suspended  for  a  year  or  so. 
What  do  you  think  the  answer  was  ?  That  the 
man  in  question  was  so  beloved  by  his  parish- 
ioners for  his  christian  virtue*  and  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties, 
that  he  feared  it  would  occasion  great  excite- 
ment in  the  district  were  he  to  reprimand  him, 
and  advised  me  to  overlook  the  offence." 

"  A  propos,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  is  it  not 
to-morrow  that  the  Gardes  du  Corps  give  their 
banquet  to  the  regiment  of  Flanders  ?" 

"  Yea,"  replied  the  prince;  "  add  if  the  king 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  in  forty- 
right  hours  the  revolution  will  be  at  an  end." 

"Surely,"  said  Lord  A ,  "his  Majesty  will 

not  consent  to  so  wild  a  scheme." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  Prince,  considerably 
offended,  "  those  who  have  drawn  up  the  plan, 
which  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  wild  scheme,  are 
reckoned,  with  justice,  the  ablest  statesmen  and 
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most  skilful  generals  in  France.  The  King  cer- 
tainly has  not  yet  given  his  consent ;  but  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  obtaining  it  through  the  Queen, 
who  takes  a  more  correct  view  of  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  kingdom,  and  above  all,  possesses  a 
decision  and  courage,  not  surpassed  by 'any  of 
our  sex." 

Lord  A.,  taking  Arundel's  arm,  moved  on 
without  making  any  reply ;  after  a  short  silence, 
he  said : 

"Poor  King — poor  Queen — with  such  advisers, 
who  can  tell  what  their  fate  will  be  ?  I  cannot 
tell  you,  Mr.  Arundel,  how  grieved  I  am  at  see- 
ing their  blindness:  yet  it  is  very  natural  after  all. 
Look  around  you— you  see  here  collected  the 
representatives  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
families  in  France,  all  urging  this  hopeless  cru- 
sade against  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Who 
that  calls  to  mind  the  heroic  recollections  connect- 
ed with  names,  would  not  feel  confident  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  cause  in  which  they  embarked? — and 
probably  nothing  could  resist  them  but  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  nation  struggling  for  their  freedom. 
What  the  result  will  be,  God  only  knows ;  but 
whichever  party  obtains  the  advantage,  the  monar- 
chy will  suffer.  If  the  victory  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  they  will  dictate  what  terms  they 
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like  to  the  Sovereign,  and  certainly  will  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  the  power  and  inde- 
pendance  which  Richelieu,  and  after  him,  Louis 
XIV.,  were  at  so  much  pains  to  destroy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nation  remains  victorious, 
the  noblesse  will  be  stripped  of  their  honours  and 
power,  most  probably  of  their  possessions,  and 
the  King  will  be  left  but  the  shadow  of  autho- 
rity. Neither  party  will  use  their  advantages 
with  moderation — perhaps  not  with  humanity. 
It  is  a  dreadful  picture." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Arundel ;  "but  after 
all  I  have  heard  and  seen  during  the  short  time 
I  have  been  in  France,  I  confess,  I  am  not  so 
much  surprised  at  the  excitement  and  violence  of 
the  people,  as  I  am  at  their  having  suffered  such 
oppression  so  patiently  and  so  long.'1 

"  You  must  not  judge  of  all  the  noblesse  of 
France,"  replied  the  Ambassador,  "  by  the  spe- 
cimens you  have  seen  to  night  Amongst  them 
are  to  be  found  many  men  possessed  of  the  finest 
feelings  o£  humanity  and  justice,  who  dispense 
happiness  to  all  around  them.  Still  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  this  depends  upon  their  own  feel- 
ings  and  dispositions;  and  that,  were  they  so 
inclined,  they  might  enact  the  part  of  petty 
tyrants  with  perfect  impunity.     The  people  have 
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borne  the  yoke  till  they  can  and  will  bear  it  no 
longer.  Still  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
that  all  might  be  quietly  settled,  by  attending 
to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  common  sense,  and, 
above  all,  by  acting  with  good  faith.  I  much 
fears  however,  that  thiB  system  of  conciliation  will 
not  be  adopted,  at  least  not  till  that  of  violence 
has  failed,,  and  then  perhaps  it  will  be  too  late." 
They  had  now  insensibly  approached  the  royal 
circle,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
it,  stepped  up  to  Arundel,  and  told  him  that 
the  Queen  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Alter 
asking  him  a  few  insignificant  questions,  about 
the  length  of  time  he  had  been  in  France,  the 
stay  he  proposed  making,  and  others  of  the  same 
nature,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  any  relation  of 
the  Mr.  Arundel  who  had  been  ambassador  many 
years  before  at  Vienna. 

Arundel  said  that  he  was  his  grandson. 

"  Indeed !"  rejoined  the  Queen:  "  I  was  quite 
young  when  he  was  there,  but  still  I  recollect 
him  perfectly.  I  remember  his  equipages  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  establishment  were  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  court.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  bis  grandson  here ;  though  you  will  not 
find  Paris  or  Versailles  very  attractive  just  now, 
I  should  imagine ;  for  I  presume  you  are  come 
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only  for  the  purposes  of  amusement  ?"  And  she 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  as  if  she  wished  to  read 
his  most  secret  thoughts. 

Arundel  was  rather  abashed  at  this  scrutiny, 
which  he  could  not  very  well  account  for;  but  he 
answered  without  embarrassment,  that  in  Eng- 
land, a  young  man's  education  was  hardly 
reckoned  complete  till  be  had  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  his  own  motives  were  rather 
those  of  instruction  than  amusement 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  I 
hope  you  will  be  circumspect  in  your  choice  of 
instructors." 

This  short  conversation  puzzled  Arundel  ex- 
ceedingly;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  think  of  it,  and 
wandered  into  the  saloon,  where  the  faro  table 
was  in  full  activity.  He  seated  himself,  and  in 
a  short  time  had  lost  the  few  louis  he  happened 

to  have  about  him,  when  Lord  A made  his 

appearance,  and  proposed  to  him  to  return  to 
Paris,  an  offer  he  gladly  accepted.  When  they 
were  once  more  seated  in  the  carriage  together, 

Lord  A said — 

*  Some  how  or  other,  they  have  got  a  most 
absurd  story  at  Versailles ;  you  are  said  to  be 
the  emissary  of  some  society  in  London,  and  to 
conduct  their  correspondence  and  negotiations 
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with  those  of  the  National  Assembly,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  violent  in  their  opposition 
to  the  court.  Now  there  is  really  such  a  society 
existing  in  London,  and  they  have  sent  oyer  a 
deputation  to  Paris;  but  luckily  I  happen  to  know 
who  the  members  of  it  were,  and  also  that  they 
arrived  some  weeks  before  you,  so  that  I  could 
take  upon  myself  to  contradict  the  information, 
as  regards  you,  most  positively." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Arun- 
del ;  "  but  I  was  very  near  forming  one  of  that 

deputation ;"  and  he  then  gave  Lord  A a 

full  description  of  the  evening  he  had  passed 
with  Serjeant  Owen  at  the  club,  and  what  en- 
sued* "  I  have  thought  it  right,"  said  he,  in 
conclusion,  "to  tell  your  Lordship  all  this,  in 
order  that  should  you  hear  the  circumstance 
again  mentioned,  you  may  know  exactly  what 
to  say." 

"  I  shall  take  very  good  care/'  said  Lord  A — , 
"  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  and  I  advise 
you  also  to  keep  your  own  secret  The  indi- 
viduals who  came  here  with  an  address,  I  be* 
lieve,  were  very  low,  vulgar  persons,  and  were 
treated  on  all  sides  as  mere  adventurers.  They 
returned  last  week,  very  much  disgusted  with 
their  reception ;  so  you  need  not  fear  anything 
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from  them.  I  was  at  school  with  Owen,  and 
hare  known  him  a  little  ever  since.  I  always 
thought  him  cracked,  but  now  I  am  sure  of  it ; 
it  is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him, 
for  having  sought  to  entangle  you  in  a  business 
that  might  have  seriously  compromised  you. 
However,  pray  be  prudent,  and  keep  clear  of 
party;  for  with  all  these  suspicions  hanging  over 
you,  you  are  sure  to  be  watched  morning,  noon, 
and  night." 

Arundel  again  thanked  him,  and  added  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  watch  him,  as  he 
should  use  no  mystery.  "  I  confess,"  said  he, 
"that  I  feel  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
revolution,  and  as  my  intention  is  to  reside 
here  for  some  time,  perhaps  even  to  settle  myself 
here  for  life,  it  will  not  be  easy  at  all  times  to 
avoid  giving  expression  to  my  sentiments ;  but  I 
shall  certainly  endeavour  to  inform  myself  cor- 
rectly on  all  political  matters,  before  I  openly 
embrace  any  particular  party." 

"  I  had  rather  see  you  keep  aloof  altogether,'* 

said  Lord  A ;  "  but  you  will  be  better  able 

to  judge  for  yourself  when  you  have  been  here  a 
little  longer — and  now,'9  continued  he,  as  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Arundel's  hotel, 
**  recollect,  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to 
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you,  do  not  scruple  to  apply  to  me.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  at  my  house,  whenever  you  can  find 
time  to  visit  me." 

The  next  morning  Arundel  made  preparations 
for  his  departure  for  Versailles,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  called  on  the  Marquis  de  la  Payette, 
with  his  letter  of  introduction.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  him  at  home. 

"  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  at  home ;  I  have 
so  much  to  do,  that  it  seldoms  happens  to  me  to 
have  a  morning  to  dispose  of.  The  important 
command  with  which  am  entrusted,  and  the  con- 
stant watch  I  am  obliged  to  keep  over  the  fac- 
tious of  all  parties,  completely  engrosses  my  time. 
I  suppose  in  England  our  political  situation 
excites  great  attention." 

Arundel  said  that  it  was  the  general  topic  of 
conversation,  adding  that  one  of  his  own  induce- 
ments to  visit  Paris  had  been  the  desire  to  study 
the  regeneration  of  a  great  nation  on  the  spot ; 
and  that  be  could  not  but  think  himself  very 
fortunate  in  having  been  furnished  with  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
principal  actors,  and  one  whose  reputation  stood 
so  deservedly  high  with  all  parties  as  that  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette." 
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"  Whether  it  stands  deservedly  high,"  said 
the  Marquis,  with  a  complacent  smile,  "  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  determine ;  but  the  fact  is,  they 
want  me — I  am  necessary  to  them — they  cannot 
do  without  me.  We  are  too  young,  as  children 
of  freedom,  in  France,  to  understand  even  the 
forms,  much  less  the  full  value  of  liberal  institu- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  some  one  who 
has  witnessed  and  assisted  in  calling  into  exist- 
ence a  free  state,  and  who  may  therefore  fairly 
be  supposed  thoroughly  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings." 

Arundel  could  hardly  repress  a  smile,  but  be 
contrived  to  reply  with  becoming  gravity,  that 
it  was  indeed  fortunate ;  "  but,"  added  he,  "  do 
you  not  consider  the  numerous  parties  into  which 
the  kingdom  is  divided,  as  likely  to  present  serious 
obstacles  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  a  constitution  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  but  they 
are  more  formidable  in  words  than  deeds,  and  I 
have  my  eye  on  them.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
for  instance,  who  has  incontestibly  great  influ- 
ence, and  who,  I  believe,  would  willingly  confis- 
cate all  the  advantages  of  the  revolution  to  his 
own  profit,  dares  not  act.     He  knows  that  the 
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National  Guard  are  devoted  to  me,  and  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  all  his  manoeuvres.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  a  hundred  men  in  Paris  who 
would  act  in  opposition  to  my  wishes ;  you  must, 
of  course,  understand  me  as  speaking  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  community — I  mean  the 
bourgeoisie,  or  middle  classes.  The  rabble,  1 
dare  say,  hate  me,  as  they  do  every  one  who 
seeks  to  enforce  order ;  and  as  for  the  royalists, 
or  those  who  are  pleased  to  style  themselves  so, 
par  excellence,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
exactly  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  with  them.  In 
the  National  Assembly,  Mirabeau  is  the  only 
man  who  can  be  considered  as  the  head  of  a  par- 
ty, and  he  probably  aims  at  nothing  more  than 
some  lucrative  place.  The  Court  are  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with — they  shew  me  no  confi- 
dence; if  they  would  take  my  advice,  every  dif- 
ficulty would  vanish  ;  but  they  must  come  to  me 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  will  save  them  in  spite  of 
themselves." 

"  I  can  fancy  no  situation  more  flattering  to  a 
man  of  patriotic  feelings  than  yours,"  said 
Arundel;  "you  may  with  truth  be  called  the 
champion  of  liberty  in  the  two  worlds." 

"  Yes ;  I  began  my  career  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  have  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  I 
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then  advocated.  America  I  consider  as  my  se- 
cond country ;  all  my  pleasantest  recollections 
are  connected  with  the  years  1  spent  there,  and 
the  friends  and  connections  I  then  formed.  I 
hope  to  visit  it  once  more  before  I  die.  The  strug- 
gle we  were  engaged  in  was  severe  and  full  of 
difficulties ;  but  the  result  was  as  glorious  as  the 
cause  was  pure.  But  I  forget  myself,  Mr. 
Arundel — the  subject  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to 
you  as  an  Englishman ;  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
having  introduced  it." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Arundel ; 
"  I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  understand 
much  about  the  matter,  and  now  I  only  consider 
it  as  a  page  of  our  history,  pregnant  with  in- 
struction. If  we  lost  our  colonies,  it  was  through 
our  own  fault,  or  rather  that  of  our  government 
But  I  have  always  considered  that,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  we  could  not  have  kept  them 
ranch  longer ;  the  territory  was  too  large,  the 
population  too  numerous  and  enlightened,  to 
continue  for  any  length  of  time  dependent  on 
the  mother  country." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Lafayette ; 
"and  probably  when  time  has  healed  the  wounds 
which  have  been  inflicted  by  an  expensive  and 
unsuccessful  war  on  individual  interests  and  na- 
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tional  vanity,  England  will  draw  more  real  and  solid 
advantages  from  the  extension  of  ber  commerce 
with  a  wealthy  and  increasing  empire,  than  she 
could  ever  have  done  by  retaining  her  dominion 
over  discontented  subjects,  by  means  of  the  bay- 
onet." At  this  juncture  an  aide-de-camp  came 
in  with  some  papers,  which  he  laid  before  the 
Marquis.  "  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Arun- 
del," said  he,  €€  for  leaving  you,  but  my  presence 
is  required  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  I  trust  you 
will  excuse  me." 

"  Certainly,19  said  Arundel ;  *  I  ought  to  apo- 
logise for  the  length  of  my  visit  to  one  with  so 
many  important  avocations ;  but  the  interesting 
nature  of  our  conversation  made  me  forget  that 
time  is  more  valuable  to  you  than  to  an  idle  man 

0 

like  myself.  Assuredly,"  thought  Arundel  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  homewards,  "  M.  de  la 
Fayette  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself;  but  after 
all,  it  is  not  more  than  everybody  else  has  of 
him,  and  he  is  very  agreeable.  I  think  Lord  A. 
judged  him  too  severely." 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  visiting  every  thing 
in  Paris  most  attractive  to  a  stranger,  he  com- 
pleted all  his  preparations  for  leaving  that  city 
for  Versailles.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  called  on  Coralie  with  a  ring  he  had 
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bought  for  her,  in  conformity  with  his  promise ; 
bat  not  finding  her  at  home,  he  left  it  with  a 
short  note,  and  the  same  evening  found  him  es- 
tablished in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Avenue  de 
Paris  at  Versailles.  The  following  day  he 
walked  down  to  the  building  where  the  National 
Assembly  held  their  sittings,  desirous  of  witness- 
ing the  deliberations  of  that  body,  on  whom  the 
fate  of  France  depended.  When  he  got  there, 
however,  he  found  the  door  closed,  the  morning 
sitting  being  over:  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing away,  when  he  was  accosted  in  tolerable 
English  by  a  gentleman,  who  asked  him  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  individual  was 
alone  sufficient  to  arrest  attention.  He  was  some- 
what above  the  middle  height,  and  rather  corpu- 
lent. The  immense  size  of  his  head,  rendered 
still  more  conspicuous  by  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  hair  he  wore,  which  rather  resembled  the 
mane  of  a  lion  than  the  hair  of  a  human  being, 
served  to  enhance  the  ugliness  of  his  features ; 
but  there  was  that  indescribable  air  of  genius 
and  8agacity  spread  over  his  countenance,  which 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  incompatible  with 
manly  beauty,  and  which  completely  neutralized 
the   disagreeable  impression  a  very  plain  face 
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would  otherwise  have  produced.*  His  dress  was 
distinguished  by  an  affectation  of  research  and 
magnificence,  which  seemed  considerably  at  va- 
riance with  his  air  and  manner.  Such  was  the  per- 
son who  proffered  his  services  to  Arundel.  Thank- 
ing him  for  his  offer,  Arundel  replied,  that  being 
only  just  arrived  at  Versailles,  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  an  entrance  into  the  National  Assembly, 
but  that  he  feared  he  had  chosen  his  time  ill* 
"  The  Assembly,"  said* the  other,  *'is  now  closed, 
but  it  will  meet  again  tomorrow.  You  will  ea- 
sily find  a  place  in  the  public  galleries ;  but  as  they 
are  generally  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  persons, 
you  will  not  be  at  your  ease ;  permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  offer  you  this  card,  which  will  admit  you 
into  a  gallery,  reserved  for  the  friends  of  the  de- 
puties, whenever  you  feel  inclined  to  attend." 

Arundel  again  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and 
looking  at  the  signature  of  his  card,  "  Have  I 
the  honour,"  said  he,  "  of  addressing  the  Comte 
de  Mirabeau  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  particularly  fortunate  in  this  meeting," 

•  This  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  human  face  divine ; 
but  I  appeal  to  all  my  readers,  whether  amongst  their  acquain- 
tance, they  do  not  almost  invariably -find  the  most  intellectual 
expression  allied  to  the  plainest  features  ? 
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said  Arundel ; "  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to 

* 

you  from  Serjeant  Owen,  and  I  bad  intended 
doing  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  you 
this  afternoon.'* 

"Any  friend  of  Mr.  Owen's  will  be  welcome 
to  my  house.  I  am  under  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  I  shall  feel  most  happy  in  this 
opportunity  of  showing  that  they  are  still  pre- 
sent to  my  recollection.  When  I  was  in  Lon- 
don some  years  ago,  under  very  disagreeable 
circumstances,  and  was  actually  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  my  pen  for  bread,  Mr.  Owen  treated 
me  more  as  a  brother  than  a  stranger,  and  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  it.  I  have  several  visits  to 
make  now,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  to  attend 
to;  but  if  you  will  dine  with  me  to-day,  you  will 
meet  a  few  pleasant  companions,  and  1  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  a  further  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating your  acquaintance."  Arundel  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  after  a  few  more  unim- 
portant observations,  the  two  new  acquaintances 
separated. 

The  dinner-party  at  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau's 
gave  Arundel  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  of  the  day.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles, 
Barnave,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  M.  de  Laclos, 
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Dumont,  and  some  others.  At  first  the  conver- 
sation turned  merely  upon  trifling  subjects,  as  if 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  had  imposed  a  res- 
traint upon  the  rest  of  the  guests;  but  by  degrees 
this  wore  off,  and  politics,  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  the  day,  were  gradually  introduced. 
The  first  allusion  was  made  by  Barnave,  with 
reference  to  the  dinner  which  the  gardes  du 
corps  had  given  a  few  days  before  to  the  other 
troops  at  Versailles.  "  Are  we  to  wait,"  cried 
he,  "  till  it  pleases  the  king,  or  rather  the  queen, 
to  order  us  to  execution  ?  I,  for  one,  am  not 
inclined  to  be  offered  up  quietly  as  a  victim  on 
the  altar  of  despotic  vengeance." 

"But  who  talks  about  vengeance?9'  quietly 
said  Dumont.  '*  I  grant  it  was  very  imprudent 
in  the  royal  family  encouraging  those  drunken 
orgies  by  their  presence ;  but  after  all  there  was 
no  crime  in  it,  and — " 

"  What!"  said  Sillery,  "  No  crime  !— the  na- 
tional colours  trampled  under  foot,  *  Death  to  the 
nation,9  given  as  a  toast ;  and  the  next  day  the 
queen  says  publicly,  that  she  was  enchanted  with 
the  preceding  evening." 

"Yes,"  hastily  interposed  Laclos;  "and  at 
this  very  moment,  no  one  can  go  to  the  palace 
wearing  the  tricolour  cockade,  without  being 
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threatened  and  insulted.  The  courtiers  do  not 
even  conceal  their  designs,  and  talk  of  nothing 
but  dissolving  the  assembly  by  force,  and  deci- 
mating its  members.  It  is  lime  all  this  should 
finish.  The  king  is  not  capable  of  reigning — be 
is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  her 
faction :  in  short,  nothing  but  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  nation.  If 
we  wish  to  complete  the  work  we  have  begun, 
we  must  set  the  king  on  one  side,  and  choose  a 
regent,  or  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom." 

"  I  have  listened  to  you,"  said  the  Vicomte 
de  Noailles,  "  without  interruption,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  know  with  what  proposal  you  would 
conclude ;  but  I  must  beg  you  to  understand,  that 
I — and  I  am  sure  I  am  now  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  my  brother-in-law,  Lafayette — will  never 
consent  to  any  attempt  to  depose  the  king,  or 
even  infringe  on  his  just  authority.  No  one 
can  doubt  our  attachment  to  the  revolution,  but 
if  any  thing  could  induce  us  to  abandon  it  to  its 
fate,  it  would  be  a  project  of  that  nature." 

"  And  I,  too,"  cried  Barnave,  "  although  I  am 
called  at  the  palace  a  little  Nero,  quite  agree 
with  de  Noailles ;  nay,  more — if  I  am  condemned 
to  live  uuder  a  despotism,  I  had  rather  it  should 
be  that  of  Louis  XVI,  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 
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Orleans.  However,  I  maintain,  that  the  king  is 
not  his  own  master ;  and  we  should  be  justified 
in  any  measures  we  might  think  it  right  to  take 
to  free  him  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  is 
held  by  a  Tile  faction." 

"  And  I,"  shouted  out  de  Sillery,  "  cast  back 
in  your  teeth  the  insinuations  you  have  thrown 
out  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  if  any  thing 
should  place  him  on  the  throne,  his  whole  study 
would  be  how  best  to  ensure  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  nation." 

"  Peace,  gentlemen,"  said  M  irabeau,  who  had 
continued  talking  in  an  under  tone  to  Arundel, 
apparently  inattentive  to  what  was  passing  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  though,  in  reality, 
nothing  had  escaped  him,  "  peace,  and  let  us 
not  at  all  events  give  our  enemies  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  that  we  are  disunited  and  quarrelling 
among  ourselves.  We  all  wish  the  same  thing — 
a  free  constitution,  though,  perhaps,  we  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  best  plan  for  effecting  our  ob- 
ject There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  king  is 
surrounded  by  bad  advisers.  The  ministry  do 
not  possess  his  confidence,  nor  do  I  much  blame 
him  for  that  They  are  a  set  of  incapables. 
Necker  himself  is  like  a  clock  that  b  always  too 
slow ;  and  if  measures  are  not  speedily  adopted 
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to  prevent  it,  we  shall  be  awakened  some  morn- 
ing with  the  intelligence  that  the  king  has  been 
carried  off  in  the  night  to  the  frontiers.  I  confess,  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
hare  recourse  to  a  temporary  regency  till  the 
the  constitution  is  finally  settled ;  but  that  is  a 
question  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
when  the  emergency  arrives ;  in  the  mean  time, 
to-morrow  probably  will  prove  the  king's  sin- 
cerity, as  he  must  give  his  answer  on  some 
articles  of  the  constitution  which  have  been 
presented  for  his  acceptance.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  be 
enlightened — and  that  is,  the  intentions  of  La- 
fayette. Perhaps  you  can  explain  them,  de 
Noailles;  for  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  is  the  partisan  of  the  court,  or  the 
friend  of  the  people.  Three  months  ago,  La- 
fayette was  the  most  popular  man  in  France; 
but  this  ambiguity  of  conduct  will  ruin  him.  His 
reputation  is  no  longer  what  it  was ;  one  would 
almost  think  that  he  had  only  saute  pour  mieux 
reader" 

Every  body  laughed  at  this  sally ;  and  even 
de  Noailles,  who  was  a  little  jealous  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  a  smile, 
while  he  answered,  that  Lafayette  had  not  put 

voi-  i.  l 
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him  into  his  confidence,  but  that  from  what  he 
knew  of  him,  he  felt  sure  that  the  people  would 
ever  find  him  their  steady  and  consistent  friend, 
though  he  would  always  be  ready  to  oppose  any 
acts  of  riot  or  insubordination. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  fiery  Barnave ;  cc  but  let  him 
not  hope  to  intimidate  the  people  by  the  sword ; 
we  have  not  attacked  the  despotism  of  the  mo- 
narch to  fall  under  that  of  a  military  chief ;  nor 
do  we  seek  to  destroy  a  feudal  aristocracy  to 
erect  that  of  a  municipality  in  its  stead.  The 
people  began  the  revolution,  and  it  is  clear  to 
me,  that  they  must  carry  it  through  themselves, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  an 
army  of  shopkeepers." 

This  observation  was  listened  to  approvingly 
by  most  of  those  present ;  soon  after,  the  party 
began  to  break  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Arun- 
del found  himself  alone  with  Mirabeau,  who  had 
said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  and  Du- 
mont. 

"  My  friend  Owen,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  has 
given  me  an  outline  of  your  story,  and  has  begged 
me  to  assist  you  in  any  way  you  can  point  out, 
or  that  I  can  suggest.  This  request,  for  the 
reasons  I  gave  you  this  morning,  is  to  me  a 
command ;  and  fortunately,  it  so  happens,  that 
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I  can  at  once  find  a  way  in  which  you  may  ex- 
ercise your  literary  talents,  with  the  certainty  of 
a  handsome  remuneration.  My  friend  Dumont, 
and  myself,  are  engaged  in  a  sort  of  journal, 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and 
ether  subjects  of  public  interest.  Of  course  I 
am  able  to  do  very  little  for  it,  and  Dumont  will 
be  delighted  to  have  you  for  a  collaborates ;  you 
will  be  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  profits, 
which  are  considerable.  Take  your  time  to 
consider  about  it,  and  let  me  know  if  you  ac- 
cept or  not,  as  soon  as  you  have  made  up  your 
mind.'9 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  handsome  than  your 
ofier,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  or  one  that  in  many 
respect*  would  suit  me  better ;  but  if  I  join  you, 
I  must  adopt  your  projects  and  ideas ;  as  yet,  I 
know  nothing  of  them,  and  if  I  am  to  judge  of 
them  by  what  I  heard  this  evening,  I  confess 
they  would  not  jsuit  me.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  unless  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  entire 
confidence,  I  must  decline  your  offer  at  once/' 

"Why,  Mr.  Arundel,"  exclaimed  Dumont, 
"  you  must  see  the  impossibility  of  the  Count's 
making  a  confident  of  a  man  he  never  saw  be- 
fore. " 

"  No,"  said  Mirabeau,  after  a  pause ;  "  Mr* 

l2 
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Arundel  is  right,  and  I  will  trust  him — trust  him 
entirely.  I  will  not  insult  him,  even  by  asking 
for  a  promise  of  secrecy ;  with  a  man  of  honour 
it  is  not  necessary — with  a  man  of  a  contrary 
nature  it  would  be  useless.  There  is  that  about 
you,  which  claims  my  confidence,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  I  cannot  see  you  to-morrow,  as  it  will 
be  a  busy  day  with  me ;  but  come  and  breakfast 
with  me  the  day  after,  and  I  will  give  you  every 
explanation  you  require." 

With  this  promise,  Arundel  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied,  though  he  could  not  help 
doubting  whether  any  explanation  would  permit 
him  to  attach  himself  to  Mirabeau,  being  fully 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  party 
whose  first  object  appeared  to  be  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king. 


-     -    CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day  was  en- 
livened by  one  of  those  beautiful  October  suns, 
which  serve  to  diminish  our  regrets  for  the  loss 
of  summer,  and  prepare  us  by  an  easy  transition 
for  the  rigours  of  winter.  Arundel  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  it  to  visit  the  environs  of 
Versailles,  and  particularly  the  two  Trianon*. 
He  was  enjoying  the  delightful  shades  of  the 
petit  Trianon,  when,  at  a  turn  of  the  walk,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
three  ladies,  one  of  whom  he  recognised  as  the 
queen.  He  made  a  short  apology  for  having  so 
involuntarily  intruded  on  her  privacy,  and  would 
have  retired,  when  the  queen  stopped  him.  "  I 
am  not  sorry  to  meet  you  here,"  said  she,  "  on 
a  spot  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  like  an 
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English  park  as  possible — at  least  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  them  by  description  ;  and  many  persons 
who  have  been  in  England  assure  me,  that  I 
have  succeeded  very  tolerably.  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  opinion,  as  I  have  always  heard  that 
Arundel  castle  possesses  one  of  the  finest  parks 
jn  Great  Britain." 

Arundel  assured  her  that  few  spots  even  in 
his  own  country  possessed  so  much  beauty  in  the 
same  space  as  that  in  which  they  then  stood ; 
"but,"  added  he,  "probably  your  Majesty  is  not 
aware  that  Arundel  castle  is  no  longer  in  the  pos- 
session of  my  family ;  my  father  sold  it  many  years 
ago. 

"  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  that/'  replied 
the  queen.  "  I  should  have  thought,  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  it,  and  the  drawings  I  have  seen 
of  it,  that  its  owner  would  never  have  parted 
with  so  magnificent  a  possession.  What  can 
have  induced  him  to  take  such  a  step?" 

"  He  was  compelled  to  it,  madame,"  replied 
Arundel,  "  by  a  heavy  accumulation  of  debt.  I  am 
afraid,"  added  he,  smiling,  "  that  the  splendid 
equipages  of  my  grandfather  at  Vienna,  which 
your  Majesty  was  kind  enough  to  speak  of  with 
praise  a  few  nights  ago,  are  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I,  his  representative,  am  obliged  to  go  on 
foot." 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  I  should  have  introduced  a 
subject  which  must  naturally  be  so  painful  to 
you,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  believe  me,  it  was 
quite  unintentional/9 

"  I  feel,"  rejoined  Arundel,  "that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  Queen  should  ever  involuntarily 
give  pain  to  any  one;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
certainly  I  feel  none.  I  may  say,  like  Francis  I., 
we  have  lost  everything  except  our  honour,  and 
as  long  as  that  remains  untarnished,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  our  lot." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible,"  asked  her  Majesty, 
"  that  your  father  did  not  apply  to  his  Sovereign 
for  assistance? — no  King  would  have  allowed  the 
head  of  such  a  family,  and  whose  members  have 
always,  as  I  have  heard,  been  employed  in  the 
public  service,  to  have  asked  in  vain  for  the 
means  of  redeeming  his  patrimony  from  the 
hands  of  his  creditors?" 

"  Madam/'  answered  Arundel,  "  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  England,  to  apply  to  the  monarch  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  under  such  circumstances; 
sor  is  there  any  fund  available  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

"  Ah  V9  said  the  Queen,  "  we  manage  such 
things  better  in  France— or  rather  did,  for  I  sup- 
pose,  if  they  could,  the    National    Assembly 
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would  deprive  the  King  of  what  constitutes  his 
greatest  happiness,  the  power  of  rewarding 
his  faithful  servants,  and  relieving  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  nobles." 

Arundel  made  no  reply;  after  a  minute's  si- 
lence she  continued — 

"  You  »8ay  nothing — are  you  not  of  my  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  one  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  of 
a  Sovereign  ?" 

"Undoubtedly,  Madam;  there  can  be  none 
dearer  to  the  heart  of  a  King — and  I  may  say 
without  flattery,  particularly  of  such  a  King  as 
now  sits  on  the  throne  of  France — than  the  power 
of  rewarding  services;  but  my  father  had  per- 
formed no  services,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
of  honour  can  lay  himself  under  a  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation, even  to  his  Sovereign,  particularly — " 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Well  sir,"  said  the  Queen,  impatiently, 
*'  particularly? — " 

Arundel  continued,  "  Particularly  when  he 
knows  that  the  money  given  to  him  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  those  who  probably  want  it  more 
than  he  does." 

"  I  see,  sir !"  said  the  Queen,  rather  warmly ; 
"  I  need  not  have  warned  you  the  other  night  to 
be  careful  in  your  choice  of  instructors.  It  seems 
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already  made,  and  to  do  them  justice,  they 
appear  to  have  thrown  their  seed  on  a  fruitful 
«oU." 

A  pause  ensued,  and  Arundel,  who  felt  the 
embarrassment  of  his  position,  wished  most 
eagerly  to  be  dismissed ;  but  he  was  not  destined 
to  get  away  so  easily. 

**  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  sir,"  said  the 
Queen,  at  length,  "if  you  have  made  any  acquain- 
tance since  your  arrival  in  France?" 

"  Very  few,  Madam  1" 

"  And  who  are  they  ?  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  se- 
cret, I  do  not  insist  upon  an  answer." 

"  I  have  no  secrets,  Madam.  The  only  per- 
sons whose  acquaintance  I  have  made  are  my 
banker  Mods.  Martin,  his*  son  the  Comte  de 
Beauvoisin,  Mons.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  de 
Mirabeau,  at  whose  house  I  dined  yesterday,  and 
where  I  met  M.M.  de  Sillery,  Laclos,  Barnave, 
de  Noailles,  and  a  M.  Dumont" 

"In short,  sir,"  said  the  Queen,  sharply,  "I 
may  congratulate  you  upon  having  been  within  a 
week  of  your  arrival  admitted  into  the  councils 
of  traitors  and  rebels,  who  seek  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  throne,  and  me  of  my  life.  Oh  ! 
Mile,  de  Romainville,"  said  she,  turning  to  a 
lady  behind  her,  "  you  see  the  folly  of  prepos- 

l  5 
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sessions.  You  were  too  rash  when  you  so  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  name  alone  of  Arundel 
was  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  truth  and  loyalty 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged." 

"  Madam,"  said  a  low,  sweet  voice,  close  be- 
hind the  Queen,  "I  spoke  according  to  my  con- 
viction. Mr.  Arundel  may  have  dined  with  rebels 
without  participating  in  their  projects." 

Arundel  looked  round  in  the  direction  of  the 
person  from  whom  these  words  proceeded,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  that  it  was  a  young  girl, 
apparently  not  more  than  fifteen,  who  had  so 
courageously  undertaken  his  defence;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  gratitude,  he  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  he  had  never  before  beheld  any  being  so 
perfectly  lovely.  Although  so  young,  her  person 
had  already  begun  to  assume  the  shape  and  pro- 
portions of  womanhood,  and  was  moulded  in  the 
most  exquisite  and  sylph-like  form.  The  contour 
of  her  face,  and  the  regularity  of  her  features, 
were  such  as  a  Phidias  would  have  chosen  for  a 
model ;  her  large  dark  eyes  had  a  languid  soft- 
ness in  them,  which  singularly  contrasted  with 
their  brilliancy;  while  her  jet  black  hair,  free 
from  the  contamination  of  powder,  which  was 
then  the  prevailing  fashion,  served  to  enhance 
the  transparency  of  her  skin,  and  the  marble 
whiteness  of  her  forehead. 
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As  Arundel  gazed  upon  her,  the  colour,  which 
had  risen  to  her  cheeks  when  the  Queen  so  sud- 
denly addressed  her,  assumed  a  still  deeper  hue, 
and  the  blood  rushed  through  the  violet  veins 
with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  break  through 
such  frail  restraints.  For  a  moment  Arundel 
forgot  where  he  was,  and  could  have  thrown 
himself  at  he*  feet  to  worship  in  her  a  being  of  a 
superior  order;  but  recollecting  himself,  he  said: 

"  I  grieve  deeply,  Madam,  that  I  should  have 
unwittingly  exposed  myself  to  your  displeasure; 
yet  I  will  venture  to  say  this  much,  that  my  un- 
known defender  will  never  have  cause  to  repent 
of  having  pledged  herself  for  my  honour  and 
troth.  I  dined  with  the  Count  de  Mirabeau, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  till  that  morning,  not 
knowing  whom  I  should  meet  at  his  house ;  and 
if  he  has  formed  any  such  projects  as  those  which 
your  Majesty  mentioned,  I  can  only  say,  not 
only  that  I  am  no  party  to  them,  but  that  I 
should  recoil  with  horror  from  all  participation  in 
them.  I  might  further  urge  in  my  extenuation,  if 
any  previous  part  of  my  conversation  has  offended 
your  Majesty,  that  I  am  the  native  of  a  country 
where  all  classes  by  themselves  or  their  repre- 
sentatives enjoy  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  State,  and  where  the  proudest  title  of  the 
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Sovereign,  is  that  of  first  magistrate  of  the 
people.  So  far,  however,  from  being  the  friend 
of  traitors  or  rebels,  your  Majesty  would  find 
me  as  reAdy  as  any  of  your  subjects  to  sacrifice 
my  life  for  your  safety,  should  circumstances 
endanger  it ;  though  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
case  so  improbable,  that  my  saying  so,  must 
seem  like  a  piece  of  idle  boasting.  I  have  only 
further  to  ask  your  Majesty's  permission  to  with- 
draw." 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "you 
must  not  leave  me  in  anger.  I  cannot  afford 
now  to  add  to  the  list  of  my  enemies  through 
false  pride.  I  believe  you,  sir;  and  though,  with 
your  principles,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  become 
one  of  our  friends,  I  cease  to  rank  you  amongst 
our  enemies.  The  Queen  of  France,  if  she  can- 
not always  avoid  lending  an  ear  to  injurious 
reports,  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  and 
repair  her  injustice  when  convinced  of  it;"  and 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Arundel  to  kiss.  "And  as 
for  you,  Gertrude,"  turning  to  Mile,  de  Romain- 
ville  with  infinite  grace  and  kindness;  "  recollect, 
I  consider  you  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  faith  of 
your  countryman." 

The  young  lady  so  addressed  replied  that  she 
cheerfully  accepted  the  charge;  and  Arundel 
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Was  about  to  ask  how  he  could  be  the  country- 
man of  Mile,  de  Romainville,  when  Mme.  de 
Tourzelles,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  told 
the  Queen  that  the  Comte  de  Fersen  waa  run- 
ning after  them,  and  making  signs  to  them  to 
stop.  In  a  few  minutes  he  joined  them,  and 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  breath,  he  said — 

"I  have  been  seeking  your  Majesty  all  over 
the  park.  I  am  just  come  from  Paris;  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  women  have  assembled,  and 
are  on  their  march  to  Versailles,  under  the 
pretence  of  asking  the  King  for  bread.  I  did 
not  observe  many  men  amongst  them;  but  alto- 
gether they  are  the  most  atrocious  -  looking 
canaille  I  ever  saw.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  get  out  of  Paris  without  being 
stopped  by  them.  In  the  Champs  Elysees  I 
saw  them  stop  a  carriage,  and  make  two  well- 
dressed  ladies  get  out,  whom  they  compelled 
to  join  them;  and  I  am  told  they  do  the  same  to 
every  woman  they  meet,  no  matter  what  her 
condition  or  age.  Your  Majesty  must  instantly 
return  to  the  palace." 

"  Is  there  any  danger,  then  ?"  said  Mme.  de 
Tourzelles ;  for  the  Queen,  though  evidently 
much  agitated,  waa  too  proud  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 
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"It  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Queen/'  replied 
the  Count,  "to  meet  alone  a  band  of  furies, 
many  of  whom  are  excited  by  the  most  horrible 
calumnies  against  her  person.  In  the  palace 
of  course  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend,  in  the 
midst  of  your  guards  and  faithful  servants— even 
if  they  are  followed,  as  they  probably  will  be,  by 
a  body  of  men.9' 

"Where  is  the  King?"  said  the  Queen,  at 
length. 

"  His  Majesty  is  unfortunately  shooting  at 
Meudon ;  but  an  express  has  been  sent  off  to 
him,  and  he  will  probably  be  at  Versailles  as 


soon  as  we  are." 


"  Come,  then,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  let  us  lose 
no  time.  M.  de  Fersen,  give  me  your  arm — my 
poor  Gertrude,  how  you  tremble,  how  pale  you 
look;  take  the  arm  of  Mr.  Arundel," — (M.  de 
Tourzel  had  already  got  some  distance  on  her 
way  to  the  palace). 

"  Arundel!"  exclaimed  de  Fersen,  turning 
sharply  round;  "is  that  Mr.  Arundel? — has 
your  majesty  then  forgotten — " 

"  Mr.  Arundel  has  explained  every  thing,"  in- 
terrupted the  Queen,  "to  my  entire  satisfaction." 

"  And,"  said  Arundel,  piqued  by  the  Count's 
manner  and  look,  "  her  Majesty  is  the  only  per- 
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son  on  earth  to  whom  that  explanation  would 
have  been  made-" 

Fersen  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Queen, 
taking  his  arm,  moved  slowly  on. 

"  I  confess  I  am  curious  to  know,"  said  Arun- 
del, as  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mile,  de  Romain- 
ville,  "  what  the  Queen  meant  when  she  called 
me  your  countryman." 

"  My  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,"  replied 
Gertrude. 

"  And  how  came  you  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
a  man  who  must  be  totally  unknown  to  you  ?  " 

"  Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  me;  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  you  represented  as  the 
friend  and  accomplice  of  those  horrible  men." 

"  I  feel  indeed  proud  of  my  name,"  replied 
her  companion,  "  since  it  has  procured  me  so 
fair  an  advocate ;  still  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  on 
what  occasion  I  could  have  been  so  misrepre- 
sented— who  can  have  an  interest  in  so  speaking 
of  me?" 

"  Tour  name  was  mentioned,  as  it  were,  inci- 
dentally, and  I  quite  forget  by  whom." 

"  If  you  would  add  to  the  obligations  you 
have  already  conferred  on  me,  you  would  try  to 
recollect,"  saidArundeL 

"  Indeed  I  cannot :  and,"  added  she,  seeing 
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bim  smile  incredulously,   "if  I  could  I  would 
not  tell  you ;  it  could  not  do  you  any  good,  and 
might  injure  us  both.     Oh  !  Mr.  Arundel,"  con- 
tinued she,  after  a  short  silence,  "do  not  go 
near  that  wicked  party  any  more ;  you  do  not 
know  what  harm  it  may  do  you.     If  you  do  not 
join  them  even,  you  will  be  considered  as  their 
accomplice  if  you  are  seen  with  them ;  and  you 
cannot  guess  how  easily  the  simplest  things  may 
be  turned  against  you,  in  a  court  where  there 
are  as  many  envious  rivals  as  there  are  inhabi- 
tants.    Why  would  not  you  offer  your  services 
to  the  Queen,  when  she  so  evidently  wished  you 
to  do  so?  n 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Arundel,  "  I  do 
not  remember  any  expression  of  her  majesty's 
that  seemed  to  invite  me  to  do  so;  in  the  next, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  in  so  insignificant  a  per* 
son  as  myself  to  imagine  my  services  worth  offer- 
ing ;  and,  lastly,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could 
not  conscientiously  embrace  tbe  interests  of  a 
party  that  seem  to  me  determined  to  employ 
force  to  reimpose  a  despotism  on  France,  from 
which  she  is  hardly  yet  delivered,  any  more  than 
I  would  join  a  faction  that  seeks  its  own  aggran- 
dizement by  the  subversion  of  the  throne.     But 
you,  Mile,  de  Romainville,  who  seem  to  have  90 
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just  a  Dotion  of  a  court,  how  can  you  wish  to  en- 
list me  as  a  member  of  it  ? — and  how  is  it  that 
you,  so  young,  are  left  alone  in  such  a  danger- 
ous situation?" 

"  My  father,  the  Marquis  de  Romainville,  has 
been  absent  for  many  months  from  Paris,  on  bu- 
siness ;  and  the  Queen  was  kind  enough  to  take 
charge  of  me  during  his  absence,  and  insisted  upon 
my  residing  at  Versailles,  thougti  he  rather  wished 
me  to  remain  in  a  convent  till  his  return.  It  is 
perhaps  selfish  in  me  to  desire  to  see  you  attach 
yourself  to  the  court ;  but  I  love  the  Queen  too 
sincerely  not  to  wish  to  see  her  surrounded  by 
those  she  can  depend  upon.  I  do  not  under- 
stand these  matters  much,  but  I  can  see  that  my 
kind  mistress  and  benefactress  is  often  induced 
to  take  steps  against  her  own  judgment,  by  the 
importunities  of  those,  who,  I  much  fear,  consult 
only  their  passions  or  their  interests.  One  real 
friend  would  be  worth  the  whole  host  of  cour- 
tiers, by  whom  she  is  surrounded." 

M  When  I  listen  to  you,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  look  at  you,  to  be  quite 
sure  that  I  have  not  a  hoary-headed  statesman 
hanging  on  my  arm,  instead  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady.  Your  years  are  few,  but  your  observations 
are  older  than  your  years/9 
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"  One  grows  old  fast  at  court,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but  see,  there  is  the  palace ;  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  alter  your  decision — let  me  tell  the  Queen 
she  has  one  friend  the  more — how  happy  it 
would  make  me." 

"  A  dangerous  temptation  that;  and  if  I  resist 
it,  judge  of  my  sincerity  when  I  say,  that  her 
friend,  if  I  may  venture,  without  presumption,  to 
use  the  word,  I  shall  ever  be — the  partisan  of 
the  court  never." 

"Never!"  repeated  Gertrude,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh ;  "  in  a  few  minutes  we  part, 
probably  never  to  meet  again,  for  our  paths 
through  life  must  be  widely  different;  but  let 
me  warn  you — and  do  not  laugh  at  me  for  pre- 
suming to  do  so ;  think  you  hear  rather  the  voice 
of  a  sincere  friend — do  not  take  part  in  any  wild 
revolutionary  project;  believe  me,  you  will  be 
involved  in  the  ruin  than  is  even  now  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  traitors.  The  King  has 
the  power,  and  he  will  use  it ;  not,  as  you  said,  to 
establish  despotic  power,  but  to  punish  his  rebel- 
lious subjects." 

So  thought  the  court,  even  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober. Arundel  was  much  struck  with  the  ear* 
nestness  of  her  manner ;  but  though  burning  to 
do  so,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  refrained  from 
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pressing  for  information  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
royalists.  He  endeavoured  to  answer  with  an 
air  of  gaiety :  '*  I  hope,  Mademoiselle,  that  yon 
will  be  a  false  prophetess,  at  least  in  one  part  of 
your  prediction — that  which  forbids  me  all  hope 
of  ever  seeing  you  again ;  if  I  am  excluded  from 
court,  at  all  events,  I  trust,  when  your  father 
returns,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pay  my  homage 
to  my  fair  countrywoman  at  his  own  house." 

•*  Oh,  never ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude ;  *  the 
mere  fact  of  your  having  dined  with  Mirabeau 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  shut  his  doors 
against  you  for  ever." 

"I  see  you  are  determined,  if  possible,  to 
drive  me  to  despair ;  but  I  warn  you,  I  am  very 
sanguine,  and  not  easily  discouraged.  Only  one 
thing  could  do  that,  and  that  would  be  your 
forbidding  me  your  presence." 

"  That  is  very  prettily  said,  though  not  quite 
new,"  replied  Gertrude,  coldly ;  "  but  you  forget 
that  young  as  I  am,  I  form  part  of  the  court, 
and  am  condemned  to  hear  a  hundred  things  of 
the  same  sort  every  day." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  never  with  the  same  sin* 
oerity,  though  probably  better  turned,  and  more 
French,  which,  no  doubt,  pleases  you  ear  better 
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than  the  language  of  one  you  deigned  to  call 
your  countryman/'  Arundel  spoke  with  some 
asperity,  for  he  was  piqued  at  being  thus,  as  it 
were,  repulsed  by  a  little  girl  of  fifteen. 

"  Nay,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Ger- 
trude, "  for  shewing  you  that  you  were  losing 
your  time  in  paying  me  compliments.  The 
language  of  my  country — I  mean  to  say  your 
language — the  English  language,  is  my  favourite, 
and  I  have  given  you  a  good  proof  of  it,  I  think, 
in  talking  so  much  in  it ;  for  which  I  should  fear 
to  appear  very  forward,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  you  will  not  so  misjudge  me.  Is  it  not  so?" 
and  she  pressed  her  hand  slightly  on  the  arm  she 
was  holding.  Arundel  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  kissing  it,  but  so  lightly  that 
Gertrude  either  was  not,  or  appeared  not  be 
aware  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Comte  de  Fersen  had 
been  warmly  expostulating  with  the  Queen,  on 
the  imprudence  of  having  held  a  conversation  of 
such  length  with  Arundel — a  man  who  it  was 
well  known,  as  he  affirmed,  was  the  friend  of 
Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  and  probably  the  con- 
fident of  their  dangerous  schemes,  if  indeed  he 
was  not,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe,  the 
emissary  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  London. 
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The  Queen  at  first  was  partly  of  his  opinion ; 
bat  not  liking  to  be  taken  to  task  in  this  manner, 
defended  her  conduct  with  tenacity,  and  like 
moat  women,  certainly  like  all  queens,  increased 
in  obstinacy  as  the  accuser  increased  in  vehe- 
mence, till  she  ended  by  warmly  espousing  the 
cause  of  Arundel  himself,  and  imposing  silence 
on  de  Fersen  in  an  imperious  manner  which  he 
was  little  accustomed  to.  Perceiving  the  bad 
policy  of  his  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  off 
what  he  had  been  saying,  by  imputing  it  to  an 
unbounded  zeal  for  the  royal  family ;  while  he 
promised  himself  in  his  heart,  to  be  revenged  on 
the  man  who^had  exposed  him  to  so  disagree- 
able a  rebuke. 

By  this  time,  they  had  reached  the  private  en- 
trance to  the  palace;  and  Mile.  Romanmlle 
and  Arundel  coming  up,  the  latter  would  have 
retired,  but  the  Queen  told  him  in  the  manner 
she  knew  so  well  how  to  render  inexpressibly 
fascinating,  that  it  would  be  height  of  ingrati- 
tude in  her  to  dismiss  her  knight  so  cavalierly, 
and  desired  him  to  follow  them  to  the  private 
apartments.  They  had  not  been  long  here,  be- 
fore they  were  joined  by  the  King,  who  had 
returned  from  Meudon  on  the  first  intelligence 
which  had  reached  him  of  the  march  of  the 
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mob  on  Versailles.  He  seemed  vexed  and  an- 
noyed :  "  How  tiresome  this  is,"  said  he,  "  to 
be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  my  sport,  and  I 
was  never  better  disposed  to  enjoy  it.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  I  have  not  bread  to 
give  these  poor  women.  Why  does  not  the 
National  Assembly  manage  these  things  better? 
— they  seem  inclined  to  meddle  with  every  thing; 
the  least  they  can  do  is  to  take  care  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  provisions  for  the  capital." 

"  Had  you  not  better,  sir,"  replied  the  Queen, 
"  see  the  ministers  ? — they  are  assembled  in  the 
palace,  and  are  only  waiting  your  presence,  to 
begin  their  deliberations." 

"  I  wish  they  had  left  me  in  peace  at  Meudon, 
and  settled  it  amongst  themselves,"  eaid  Louis. 
"  Really  one  would  think  that  all  Paris  was 
coming  to  attack  us,  instead  of  a  few  poor  starving 
women ;"  and  with  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

By  this  time,  the  female  army  had  arrived  at 
Versailles.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  spirit  of 
exasperation  had  manifested  itself  all  over  Paris, 
caused  principally  by  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
procuring  bread  or  the  commonest  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  this  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
when  reports  arrived  from  Versailles  of  the  events 
of  the  few  preceding  days,  and  the  manner  in 
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winch  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace  affected  to 
treat  the  National  Assembly,  and  thoae  who 
wore  the  colours  of  the  nation.  A  young  girl, 
belonging  to  the  markets,  seized  upon  a  drum,  and 
having  speedily  collected  a  great  number  of  her 
companions,  proceeded  at  their  head  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  uttering  loud  cries  for  bread,  and  threat- 
ening vengeance  on  the  authorities,  if  their 
demands  were  not  instantly  complied  with.  At 
every  step  they  took,  their  numbers  increased; 
and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  men  armed  with 
pikes,  they  forced  the  guard  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  seized  upon  all  the  arms  which  were 
collected  in  the  magazine.  Intoxicated  with 
this  success,  they  then  attempted  to  set  the 
building  on  fire,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Maillard,  irho  had  been  distinguished  amongst 
those  who  had  attacked  and  taken,  the  Bastille, 
threw  himself  among  them  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  them  from 
carrying  their  intentions  into  execution.  At 
last,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  uproar  and  confusion, 
a  voice  was  heard,  proposing  that  they  should 
go  to  Versailles,  and  ask  tbe  king  himself  for 
bread.  This  proposal  was  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion* The  municipality  in  Tain  attempted  to 
dissuade  them.     The  tocsin  was  sounded  all 
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over  Paris,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  national 
guards  assembled,  but  refused  to  interfere.  In 
this  dilemma  the  civic  authorities  begged  Mail- 
lard,  who  appeared  to  have  some  influence  oyer 
them,  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  endea- 
vour to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible  during 
their  march.  He  was  joyfully  accepted  as  their 
leader;  and  in  this  manner,  with  drums  beating, 
flags  flying,  and  accompanied  by  the  pikemen 
who  had  joined  them,  they  began  their  march 
to  Versailles,  to  the  number  of  8000,  which 
was  every  moment  increased  by  those  who, 
either  willingly,  or  by  compulsion,  entered  their 
ranks.  Thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  energy 
of  Maillard,  they  arrived  at  Versailles  without 
having  committed  any  depredations  on  the  way. 
This  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  he  then  per- 
suaded them  ,to  lay  aside  every  appearance  of 
hostility,  and  assume  rather  the  guise  of  suppli- 
ants than  that  of  an  invading  army.  He  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Assembly,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of  fifteen 
women,  and  explained  the  motives  that  induced 
them  to  come,  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the 
deputies  to  take  some  steps  for  their  immediate 
relief.  The  National  Assembly,  no  doubt  anxi- 
ous to  get  rid  of  such  petitioners,  voted  in  all 
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baste  an  address  to  the  King ;  and  desired  the 
president  to  take  it  up  to  him  without  delay. 
The  deputation  insisted  upon  accompanying  him, 
and  to  the  number  of  five,  were  admitted  into 
the  royal  presence,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affability,  and  the 
King  instantly  signed  an  order  for  the  transport 
of  corn  to  Paris.  Tbey  then  retired  to  join 
their  companions,  and  the  King  returned  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen,  whither  he  desired  the 
ministers  to  follow  him.  Arundel  was  still 
there,  her  Majesty  having  expressed  a  wish  for 
him  to  remain,  till  all  chance  of  disturbance  was 
over ;  an  injunction  he  the  more  readily  obeyed, 
because  be  was  himself  most  anxious  to  see  the  turn 
matters  would  take,  and  not  sorry  to  have  this 
occasion  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  profes- 
sion^: perhaps,  also,  there  existed  a  lurking 
feeling  that  made  him  unwilling  to  leave  the 
presence  of  Mile,  de  Romainville — but  what  that 
feeling  was,  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  task 
to  analyze  or  explain.  Love  it  certainly  was 
not,  could  not  be — for  a  girl  of  fifteen,  whom  he 
had  not  known  more  than  two  hours ;  it  could 
only  be  a  feeling  of  compassion,  at  seeing  one 
so  young,  so  unprotected,  placed  in  a  situation 
of  such  difficulty,  possibly  of  danger— at  least, 
vol.  i.  m 
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so  be  argued  to  himself.  But  he  had  not  much 
time  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought;  for  the 
King)  followed  by  some  of  the  ministers  and 
courtiers,  entered  the  apartment  "  Well,'*  said 
be,  "  I  have  seen  them,  -and  they  are  gone 
away  quite  satisfied.  Certainly,  if  all  my  sub- 
jects resembled  them,  my  crown  would  be  a  light 
one.  One  of  them,  a  remarkably  pretty,  mo- 
dest-looking girl,  actually  fainted  away,  as  soon 
as  she  got  into  my  presence;  and  the  rest  seemed 
too  much  frightened  to  speak,  till  I  encouraged 
them." 

"  That,"  said  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  "  is  the  na- 
tural effect  of  the  majesty  which  encircles  the 
person  of  the  King.  The  fiercest  demagogue  of 
the  Palais  Royal  would  become  mute  in  the 
royal  presence." 

The  Queen  made  a  gesture  of  contempt,  and 
said,  "  At  all  events  we  had  better  not  rely  too 
much  on  this  magical  power.  What  steps  hare 
been  taken  to  repress  any  insurrection  or  riot, 
in  case  such  should  break  out?  " 

"  Madam,"  said  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  "  the  garrison  of  the 
town  are  under  arms,  and  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  enable  us  to  repel  any  attack,  by 
force,  should  such  be  attempted ;  but  I  do  not 
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anticipate  any  disturbance,  and  we  bare  received 
a  message  from  M.  de  La  Fayette,  stating  that 
order  is  completely  reestablished  at  Paris.  There 
was  a  slight  affray,  a  short  time  ago,  between  a 
few  Gardes  du  Corps  and  some  of  the  canaille, 
but  it  was  easily  appeased.  The  weather  too  is 
in  our  favour,"  (it  was  beginning  to  rain  in  tor- 
rents); "  the  mob,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin,  are  thinking  more  of  find- 
ing shelter  and  getting/ood  than  of  any  attempts 
at  riot*  The  Conjte  d'  Estamg  also  assures  us 
that  we  may  depend  upon  the  National  Guard 
of  Versailles  to  a  man." 

"If  we  have  nothing  but  the  assurances  of  M. 
d*  Estaing  to  depend  upon,"  replied  the  Queen, 
"  I  should  not  feel  very  comfortable,  I  cannot 
bear  that  man ;  I  am  sure  he  is  false  and  trea- 
cherous :  but  I  own  the  rest  of  the  measures 
you  have  taken  completely  reassure  me.  I  will, 
therefore, — " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  Madame  de  Tourzelhes,  who  exclaimed, 
u  Oh,  madam,  we  are  lost ! — Lafayette  is  march- 
ing here  at  the  bead  of  the  whole  national 
guard  of  Paris,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
destroying  us  all.  M.  de  Varicourt  is  just  re- 
turned from  Paris,  and  has  brought  the  news.; 
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he  is  waiting  in  the  CEil  de  Boeuf,  in  case  the 
King  wishes  to  see  him." 

Monttnorin  did  not  wait  for  the  King's  orders, 
hut  rushed  out,  and  speedily  returned  with  the 
Garde  du  Corps.  From  his  account,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  6een  the  national  guard,  under  the 
command  of  Lafayette,  leave  Paris  with  the 
purpose  of  marching  to  Versailles;  but  what 
their  intentions  were  he  had  not  heard,  as  he 
had  returned,  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  warn 
the  court  of  what  was  passing. 

For  some  moments  after  he  had  finished  his 
recital,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  loud  excla- 
mations against  Lafayette's  treachery,  after  hav- 
ing sought  to  lull  them  into  security  by  his 
message  relative  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital. 
The  Queen  was  particularly  vehement,  and  in 
her  anger  she  turned  to  Arundel  and  said,  "  You 
see,  sir,  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  your  friend, 
M.  de  Lafayette.  He  endeavours  to  put  us  off 
our  guard,  that  he  may  the  more  easily  accom- 
plish his  rebellious  purposes." 

"  Madam,"  said  Arundel,  calmly,  u  Lafayette 
is  no  friend  of  mine.  I  do  not  give  that  title  to 
a  man  I  have  seen  but  once  in  my  life,  and  tbat 
only  for  half-an-hour ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
pie  to  be  by  any  means  certain  that  his  approach 
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here  is  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  hostility.  He 
may  hare  thought  it  advisable  to  follow  the  mob 
who  arrived  this  morning,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  committing  any  excess.  If  I  might  pre- 
sume to  advise,  it  would  be  to  send  some  one 
to  him  to  learn  his  intentions." 

"  Mr.  Arundel  says  right,"  cried  Montmorin ; 
"  who  shall  we  send  ?  " 

No  one  answered.  *  Send  one  of  the  pi* 
qoeurs,"  said  the  Doc  de  Fronsac. 

"  That  would  be  but  bad  policy,"  said  Arun- 
del ;  "  the  Marquis  would  certainly  take  it  as  an 
insult,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  make  an  enemy  of 
the  man  on  whom  so  much  depends.  If  there 
is  no  one  else  to  go,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
undertake  the  task,  if  the  King  will  accept  my 
services.  I  will  see  Lafayette,  and  return  with 
all  possible  speed  to  inform  you  of  his  intentions." 

After  a  short  deliberation,  bis  offer  was  ac- 
cepted; and  being  provided  with  a  horse,  he  set 
out  on  his  mission. 

"  He  will  never  return,"  said  the  Count  de 
Fersen,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  on  him ;  "  I 
must  say  it  was  an  act  of  imprudence,  allowing 
him  to  go  and  expose  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  to  that  arch-traitor  Lafayette." 

This  observation  was  addressed,  apparently,  to 
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Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  but  a  glance  at  the 
Queen  shewed  for  whom  it  was  intended ;  neither 
of  them,  however,  made  any  answer— -both,  per- 
haps, at  this  insinuation,  beginning  to  doabt 
the  wisdom  of  the  step  they  had  taken.  Ger- 
trude, however,  again  stood  forth  the  champion 
of  the  absent  "  If  he  does  not  come  back,  sir," 
said  she,  "  it  will  be  because  he  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  go  on 
so  dangerous  a  mission,  and  which  without  him 
probably  would  never  have  been  undertaken; 
for  I  must  say,  everybody  else  seemed  to  think 
it  more  agreeable,  if  not  safer,  to  remain  here. 
Oh  1  Madam,"  added  she,  turning  to  the  Queen, 
"  can  you  allow  any  one  who  is  risking  bis  life 
in  your  service  to  be  thus  accused  in  your  pre- 
sence ?  " 

"  No,  my  child,"  replied  the  Queen,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  I  am  as  convinced  as  you  are  of  Mr. 
Arundel's  good  faith,  but  I  hope  you  exaggerate 
the  perils  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Dry  your 
tears;  I  shall  almost  be  tempted  to  think  you 
are  in  love  with  this  hero  of  yours.  Nay,  you 
need  not  blush  so  violently*  Come  with  me;  I 
am  going  to  the  apartments  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
want  you  with  me." 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  the 
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palace,  the  object  of  it  proceeded  on  his  road, 
though  not  without  considerable  difficulty  aad 
interruption.  Fortunately  he  had  furnished 
himself  with  a  cockade  of  the  national  colours* 
of  which  he  took  care  to  make  a  conspicuous 
display.  This,  and  the  fact  of  bis  being  an 
Englishman,  (for  at  that  time  Englishmen  were 
in  high  favour  in  France),  which  was  easily  per* 
cared  by  his  accent,  afforded  him  an  effectual 
aad  necessary  protection  from  the  mob  through 
which  he  had  to  pass.  Twenty  times  was  he 
stopped  and  questioned  by  straggling  parties  of 
men,  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  and  eren  blud- 
geons, with  whom  the  road  was  covered;  and  it 
required  all  his  address  to  evade  their  questions, 
and  extricate  himself  from  their  hands.  At 
length  he  reached  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Parisian  army,  which  was  advancing  with  all  the 
precautions  commonly  used  in  an  enemy'B  coun- 
try. On  his  demand  he  was  immediately  con- 
ducted to  the  General,  who  had  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  high  road,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rain  and  darkness,  to  rest  his  wearied  troops.  To 
him  he  explained  the  object  of  his  coming. 
Lafayette  was  in  despair  when  he  heard  the 
interpretation  put  upon  his  conduct 
«  When  I  sent  off  my  messenger,9'  said  he>  "  I 
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bad  just  succeeded  in  persuading  the  national 
guard  to  disband  and  retire  to  their  homes.  Judge 
of  my  feelings,  when  I  heard,  half-an-bour  after- 
wards, that  they  were  still  assembled,  and  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Versailles.  I  went  back 
immediately,  and  harangued  them,  but,  for  the 
first  time,  in  vain.  They  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  pikemen,  who  drowned  my  voice, 
and  excited  them  to  persist  in  their  determi- 
nation— you  see  we  are  still  accompanied  by 
them.  Whether  there  has  been  any  secret  agency 
at  work,  I  cannot  tell ;  though  I  confess,  I  have 
my  suspicions.  In  this  dilemma  I  sent  to  the 
municipality,  entreating  them  to  interpose  their 
authority.  The  only  answer  I  received  was  an 
order  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
lead  them  to  Versailles.  Seeing  they  were  de- 
termined to  go,  I  thought  I  could  do  nothing 
better  than  obey,  and  fortunately  my  compliance 
has  restored  my  authority  and  influence  over 
them.  You  may  assure  the  king,  that  they  are 
animated  by  the  best  spirit;  and  so  far  from  his 
having  anything  to  apprehend  from  them,  I  will 
answer  with  my  head  for  their  fidelity,  should 
there  be  any  attempt  at  a  riot,  or  any  attack 
against  the  palace.  The  most  prudent  step  for 
his  Majesty  to  take,  will  be  to  keep  the  household 
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troops  out  of  sight,  and  not  to  show  any  signs 
of  distrust  I  do  not  think  I  can  he  at  Versailles 
before  eleven  o'clock,  the  weather  is  so  had,  and 
the  troops  axe  tired  and  wet  En  attendant,  I 
will  send  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  with  you,  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  his  Majesty  the  assurances  of 
my  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  service.  Indeed, 
I  had  already  given  my  instructions  for  that 
purpose  to  the  Comte  de  Beauvoisin,  who  will 
accompany  you." 

"  With  pleasure,"  exclaimed  the  officer  alluded 
to;  <f  I  shall  be  able  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Arundel^  who,  I  am  afraid,  has  forgot- 
ten me/* 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Arundel ;  "  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  must  be  my  excuse  for  any 
seeming  neglect ;  but  let  us  set  forward — we  can 
talk  on  the  way,  and  I  am  anxious  to  allay  the 
uneasiness  at  the  palace." 

After  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with 
Lafayette,  de  Beauvoisin  and  Arundel  mounted 
their  horses,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Ver- 
sailles. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  former,  as  they  gallopped 
along,  "  we  little  thought  where  our  next  meet- 
ing would  be,  when  we  parted  last  No  more 
petits  soupers,  I  am  afraid,   for  some  time  to- 
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come;  this  cursed  soldiering  takes  up  all  my 
time.  Lafayette  made  such  a  point  of  it,  that 
I  could  not  refuse  belonging  to  his  staff.  Be* 
side,  after  all,  it  is  pleasanter  than  mounting 
guard  with  a  musket  on  my  shoulder.  But  1 
am  sick  of  it  all,  and  if  it  is  to  last  much  longer 
I  shall  wish  the  revolution  at  the  devil.  How- 
ever, I  have  one  compensation;  1  suppose  you 
know  the  Due  de  St.  Maurice  has  emigrated, 
and  taken  his  daughter  with  him;  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  never  come  back." 

4f  Well,  for  an  accepted  lover  that  is  not  very 
gallant/9  said  Arundel,  laughing ;  "  but  come, 
do  let  us  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can — the  court  are 
in  dreadful  anxiety." 

"  Well9  and  if  they  are,"  replied  the  Count, 
"they  have  brought  it  on  themselves.  I  have  no 
pity  for  their  ridiculous  terrors — at  this  moment 
I  dare  say  they  are  devoting  us  all  most  cordially 
to  the  infernal  gods ;  I  wish  this  rain  fell  on 
them  instead  of  us,  but  come—*'  seeing  his  com- 
panion's impatience — "I  will  take  compassion  on 
you,  and  ride  as  fast  as  I  can;  though  I  suppose, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  it  is  some  fair  flower 
that  blooms  at  Versailles,  that  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  hurry— Ha  !  have  I  hit  you?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  I  never  was  admitted  to  the 
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presence  of  the  royal  family  till  this  morning, 
except  when  I  was  presented,  and  it  was  quite 
accidental  my  being  there  to-day.  They  had  no 
one  else  to  send,  so  I  offered  myself." 

"  Ay,  so  I  suppose,"  rejoined  de  Beanvoisin ; 
"the  courtiers  knew  better  than  to  venture  their 
precious  persons  amongst  our  Parisian  friends.  If 
you  had  been  killed  or  detained,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  great  lamentations  would  have  been 
made,  for  I  hear  you  are  no  extraordinary 
favourite  at  the  palace  ;  of  course  I  accept  the 
lady  of  your  thoughts,  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
one,  although  you  parried  my  question  so  skil- 
fully. Well,  I  ask  no  questions,  I  depend  upon 
my  own  sagacity  to  find  it  out ;  and  what  is  more, 
I  will  keep  your  secret,  though  you  do  not  de- 
serve it ;  I  will  not  even  tell  it  to  Coralie.  By-tbe- 
bye9  what  have  you  done  to  that  same  Coralie  ? 
You  must  have  given  her  a  philter,  or  love  pow- 
der ;  she  can  talk  of  do  one  else — she  absolutely 
raves  about  you  to  such  a  degree,  that  her 
firmer  general,  who  is  the  most  passive  of  men, 
at  last  got  bored  with  it,  and  had  serious  inten- 
tions of  begging  you  to  take  her  into  the  coun- 
try for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  till  her  love 
fit  was  over ;  you  have  bewitched  her,  that  is 
certain.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  receipt." 
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"I  am  afraid  I  have  none  to  give,"  replied 
Arundel ;  "  unless  it  be,  that  I  treated  her  with 
great  rudeness." 

"  Not  a  bad  way  either,  in  some  circumstan- 
ces," said  the  Count;  "but  see,  we  are  ar- 
rived. You  had  better  present  yourself  first,  and 
announce  my  advent." 

Arundel  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family,  and  having  given  an  account  of  his  mis- 
sion, de  Beauvoisin  was  sent  for.  While  he  was 
executing  the  commission  he  had  received  from 
his  chief,  Arundel  approached  Mile,  de  Romain- 
ville,  who  had  returned  to  the  apartment  with 
her  royal  mistress. 

"  Thank  God !"  cried  she,  "  you  are  returned 
in  safety.    Did  you  meet  with  no  interruption?' 

"With  none  of  any  importance — with  none  but 
what  are  a  thousand  times  repaid  by  your  deem- 
ing me  worth  a  thought  I  did  not  dare  to  hope 
that  I  had  left  one  person  here,  who  could  con- 
sider  my  safety  of  the  slightest  consequence.9' 

"  I  assure  you,  Sir,"  said  the  Queen,  who  had 
approached  unobserved,  "you  do  us  injustice; 
at  least,  I  will  answer  for  myself  and  Gertrude. 
But  tell  me  candidly  what  you  think  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  La  Fayette's  dispositions,  for  of  course 
we  cannot  expect  to  learn  them  from  his  aide- 
de-camp." 
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*  Madam,  I  am  convinced  the  message  he 
sent  the  King  was  spoken  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  and  1  presume  he  knows  how  far  he  can 
rely  npon  the  fidelity  of  his  army :  yet  I  cannot 
foiget  that  he  reckoned  falsely  on  his  influence 
orer  them  this  morning,  and  they  are  accom- 
panied by  bands  of  men  over  whom  he  has  not 
the  slightest  controul.  I  confess  I  wish  your 
Majesty  and  the  royal  family  had  not  remained 
to-night  at  Versailles." 

"  Are  you  not  aware — "  rejoined  the  Queen ; 
"  Oh  !  I  remember,  it  was  after  your  departure ; 
we  attempted  to  leave  the  palace,  and  the  car- 
riages welre  forced  to  return  by  the  National 
Guard  of  Versailles,  whom  the  Count  d'Estaing 
assured  as  we  might  depend  upon  to  a  man. 
Alas !  alas  !  all  we  do  seems  to  be  done  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  too  late.  But  what  can  they  do  ? 
— surely  they  will  never  venture  to  attack  the 
palace ;  though  why  should  they  not? — they  may 
venture  everything.  I  am  to  be  the*  victim. 
Mirabeau  but  too  plainly  announced  that,  when 
he  proposed  to  declare  the  person  of  the  King 
alone  inviolable.  They  try  to  persuade  the 
people  that  my  heart  is  not  French.  Ah  !  if  they 
could  but  see  it !" 

Arundel  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself 
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that  she  was  in  the  right,  when  she  supposed 
that  she  might  be  the  victim  of  a  successful  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  mob.  He  replied  however  cau- 
tiously. 

"That  your  Majesty  has  enemies,  is,  I  am 
afraid,  too  true;  though  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
believe,  that  they  would  dare  to  attempt  any 
violence  against  your  person ;  still,  it  would  per* 
haps  be  more  prudent  to  retire  from  Versailles, 
till  this  popular  effervescence  is  calmed.  If  the 
Queen  will  trust  herself  to  my  guidance,  I  will 
answer  with  my  life  for  bringing  her  in  safety  to 
Rambouillet,  or  any  other  place  she  may  choose 
to  name ;  but  no  time  must  be  lost,  and  I  must 
be  invested  with  full  authority  to  enable  me  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations." 

The  Queen  stood  a  moment  silent,  as  if  lost 
in  thought;  Gertrude  conjured  her  to  adopt 
/VrundePs  advice,  and  trust  to  him.  "  What  !*' 
exclaimed  she,  at  length,  "and  abandon  the 
king  and  my  children  in  that  moment  of  peril? 
Never  1— I  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths! 
No  !"  and  her  eye  flashed  fire  as  she  spoke,  **  I 
am  Queen  of  France,  and  if  I  am  selected  as  a 
victim,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  attempted  to 
save  myself  by  means  unworthy  of  my  high  sta- 
tion, or  by  a  base  dereliction  of  my  duty.  Mr. 
Arundel,  I  thank  you,  but  I  cannot  accept  your 
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ge&erous  offer.  You  have  this  night  acquired 
claims  to  ray  gratitude  and  esteem  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  acquit;  bnt  I  trust  the  day  will 
come,  when  I  may  be  able  to  show  that  I  know 
how  to  acknowledge  your  services.  You  must 
not  leave  me  without  some  token  of  my  friend- 
ship. My  love/'  said  she,  turning  to  Mile. 
de  Romainville ;  "  you  must  assist  me,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  Mr.  Arundel ;  give  him  that  ring 
I  gave  you  yesterday,  and  I  will  replace  it  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  doubly  acceptable  when 
coming  from  the  hands  of  one  who  has  shewn 
herself  so  warm  a  friend  and  so  able  a  cham- 
pion. In  happier  days  we  ^will  endeavour  to  re- 
deem it ;  till  then,  keep  it  as  a  pledge  of  our  in- 
tentions/' 

*'  Madam,"  replied  Arundel ,  "  I  am  already 
rewarded  far  beyond  my  deserts  by  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
speak  of  my  very  slight  services,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  afforded  me  of  reconquering  your 
good  opinion.  This  ring,  thus  bestowed,  is 
more  precious  in  my  eyes  than  the  highest  ho- 
nours in  the  power  of  royalty  to  confer ;  and  I 
should  feel  lowered  in  my  own  opinion,  as  I  un- 
doubtedly should  be  in  that  of  your  Majesty, 
were  I  to  aspire  to  any  further  recompense." 
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"I  see,"  said  Marie  Antoinette,  "that  your 
pride  is  flattered  by  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
Queen  of  France  your  debtor.  I  will  say  no 
more  now  on  that  subject ;  but  you  must  stand 
in  need  of  repose  and  refreshment;  you  look 
dreadfully  tired — we  will  detain  you  no  longer, 
and  I  wish  you  could  contrive  to  take  the  Comte 
de  Beauvoisin  with  you ;  he  is  only  a  restraint 
upon  us  here." 

"  I  assure  you,  Madam/9  said  Arundel,  "  I 
stand  in  no  need  of  repose ;  but,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  watch  for  Lafayette's  approach, 
and  bring  you  the  news  of  it." 

A  nod  from  the  Queen  assented,  and  having 
made  a  sign  to  de  Beauvoisin,  who  was  standing 
by  himself,  (all  the  courtiers  having  withdrawn 
from  his  vicinity,  as  they  would  from  that  of  a 
man  infected  with  the  plague,)  they  retired  to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  two  friends  proceeded  a  short 
silence;  but  as  that  was  a  state  of  i 
repugnant  to  the  Count's  nature, 
through  the  restraint  imposed  upon 
companion's  taciturnity,  by  exclaiming 
congratulate  you ;  your  amours  can 
on  smoothly,  when  you  have  a  Queen 
and  assist  them  ;  may  I  venture  to  asl 
of  the  lady?" 

**  If  you  mean  the  name  of  the  ] 
who  was  standing  near  the  Queen, 
was  conversing  with  me,  it  is  Mile,  d 
ville.  As  for  your  other  remarks,  you  i 
absurdity  of  them,  when  I  tell  you  tl 
mere  girl — not  more  than  fifteen,  I  si 
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gine,  and  that  I  never  saw  her  before  this  morn- 
ing. 

"And  you  are  what? — one-and-twenty,  I  should 
suppose.  Six  years  difference  of  age  is  not  too 
much,  and  in  another  year  she  will  be  a  woman ; 
I  hope  you  will  ask  me  to  your  wedding." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  said  Arundel,  im- 
patiently, "  I  never  saw  her  before  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  Ah!  indeed  !"  pursued  his  tormentor;  "you 
have  lost  no  time  then.  It  is  indeed  the  vent, 
vidiy  vici,  of  Caesar;  for  you  will  not  persuade  me 
that  a  lady  gives  a  gentleman  a  ring  from  her 
own  finger,  when  he  is  indifferent  to  her." 

"  That  was  done,"  said  Arundel,  "  at  the  ex* 
press  desire  of  the  Queen,  who  wished  to  bestow 
on  me  some  token  of  her  favour,  in  return  for 
what  she  is  pleased  to  consider  my  services.  But 
enough  of  this — I  have  no  objection  to  your  mak- 
ing me  the  object  of  your  raillery,  as  long  as  you 
find  any  amusement  in  it;  but  I  must  beg  you  will 
not  introduce  the  name  of  a  lady  for  whom  I 
certainly  feel  nothing  like  love;  but  who  has  shewn 
herself  worthy  of  my  respect  and  esteem." 

"  Oh  !  if  it  is  so  serious  a  business/9  rejoined 
the  Count,  in  an  altered  tone,  "I  have  done; 
this  much  let  me  add — I  am  truly  sorry  to  find 
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theiihe  Queen  has  been  so  successful  in  drawing 
you  into  ber  nets  ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  late,  con- 
sider well  what  you  are  about.  Remember  the 
use  Catherine  de  Medicis  made  of  her  maids  of 
honour.  In  the  meantime  I  must  leave  you, 
for  the  General  desired  me  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de 
Noailles,  and  order  an  apartment  to  be  prepared 
for  him." 

Arundel  wished  him  good  night  rather  coldly, 
and  returned  slowly  to  bis  own  lodgings,  half 
pleased,  half  annoyed  at  the  events  of  the  day. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  the 
feelings  with  which  Gertrude  had  inspired  him 
were  widely  different  from  any  thing  be  had  ever 
felt  before,  and  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  reason 
himself  into  a  state  of  indifference  towards  her,  the 
more  deeply  did  her  image  engrave  itself  upon  his 
heart  Her  rare  beauty — the  ineffable  and  touching 
look  of  gentleness  that  pervaded  her  features — 
the  tinge  of  melancholy  that  was  slightly  per- 
ceptible on  her  youthful  countenance — the  soft, 
mellow  tones  of  her  voice— and  above  all,  the 
courage  with  which  she  alone  had  undertaken 
his  defence,  while  yet  unknown  to  her — all  re* 
produced  themselves  to  his  excited  imagination 
in  rapid  succession,  and  he  again  felt  the  thrill 
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of  emotion  which  had  vibrated  through  his  frame 
when  he  had  received  from  her  hands  the  ring 
she  had  worn.  A  new  existence  appeared  to 
open  upon  him,  in  which  Mile,  de  Romainville 
always  occupied  the  most  prominent  station. 
But  then  again  the  picture  would  change ;  the 
dark,  uncertain  future,  showed  itself  in  the  most 
gloomy  colours.  Chance  alone  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  Mile,  de  Romainville ;  and  in  all 
probability,  a  deep,  an  impassable  barrier,  would 
in  a  few  hours  be  again  interposed  between 
them.  Perhaps  there  was  a  way  of  avoiding 
this,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  court— but  the 
thought  lasted  but  for  a  moment;  De  Beau- 
voisin's  parting  warning  came  across  his  mind, 
and  he  shuddered  to  think  how  much  he  had 
already  been  compromised  by  circumstances, 
over  which  he  had  had  no  control.  In  his 
heart  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  there 
might  be  some  foundation  for  his  friend's  sus- 
picions; and  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  the 
attraction  he  felt  towards  Gertrude  had  been 
remarked  by  the  Queen,  and  that  she  might 
endeavour  to  use  it  for  her  own  purposes.  This 
idea  partly  restored  him  to  his  senses ;  and  he 
determined,  as  soon  as  the  present  crisis  was 
passed,  to  expose  himself  no  more  to  such  temp- 
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tatkras,  which,  if  yielded  to,  could  only  end  in 
the  misery  of  one  at  least  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned: as  even  if  Gertrude  participated  in  his 
feelings,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  her  father  would  bestow  her  upon  one  who, 
in  his  eyes,  could  be  little  better  than  an  indi- 
gent adventurer,  and  whose  political  sentiments 
were  so  totally  opposed  to  his  owu. 

Such  were  the  resolutions  of  Arundel — resolu- 
tions which,  at  one-and-twenty,  are  so  easily 
made  and  so  seldom  kept;  and  in  his  case  they 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  latent 
though  unacknowledged  hope,  that  some  unfor- 
seen  occurrence  might  occur,  which  would  justify 
him  in  breaking  through  them.  He  was  also 
annoyed  that  another  should  have  ventured  to 
rally  him  upon  feelings  which  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  even  from  himself.  The  indefinable 
sensation  which  he  felt  for  Gertrude,  and  which 
as  yet  could  hardly  be  called  love,  was  still  such, 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  profanation  to  have  it 
even  suspected,  much  more  to  have  it  openly 
alluded  to.  Love,  such  as  he  was  capable  of 
feeling,  is  too  delicate  a  blossom  to  brook  ex- 
posure to  the  gaze  of  the  world ;  more  especially 
in  one  whose  reserved  nature  would  have  pre- 
vented his  confiding  his  secret  to  the  ears  of  his 
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dearest  friend.  He  had  even  found  it  difficult 
to  restrain  himself  from  answering  de  Beau* 
voisin's  ill-timed  badinage  with  more  asperity 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  hare 
justified. 

Such  was  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  as  he 
slowly  sauntered  homewards  after  the  Count  had 
taken  leave  of  him ;  but  they  were  soon  turned 
into  another  direction.  As  he  passed  through 
the  crowds  of  men  and  women,  with  whom  the 
town  was  filled — some  of  them  lying  down  pell- 
mell  in  the  mud  together,  trying  to  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  intoxication — others,  collected  in 
groups,  haranguing  and  disputing  together — 
the  dangers  of  the  day  appeared  to  him  to 
be  no  means  over ;  he  became  more  and  more 
anxious  for  the  appearance  of  Lafayette  and  the 
Parisian  army,  and  till  their  arrival  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  tbe  alarm 
on  the  first  symptom  of  any  disturbance. 

Having  changed  his  clothes,  and  eaten  some 
supper,  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need,  in  about 
an  hour  he  again  sallied  forth,  and  directed  his 
steps  to  the  Place  d'Armes.  By  this  tine  it 
was  quite  deserted,  although  the  weather  was  a 
little  better;  and  by  the  lights  which  flickered  ia 
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ibe  different  guard  bouses,  he  saw  that  they 
were  crowded  with  women,  some  endeavouring; 
to  get  a  little  sleep  on  the  benches  and  even 
floor,  while  others  were  drinking  and  conversing 
with  the  soldiers,  with  whom  they  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  best  possible  terms.  AH  being  quiet 
in  this  quarter,  he  went  round  the  palace,  and 
entered  the  garden.  He  found  himself,  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  near  the  great  piece  of  water, 
when  he  thought  he  saw  two  persons  approach- 
ing in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  not  wishing  to 
meet  any  one  whose  questions  he  might  find 
it  difficult  to  answer,  he  stepped  into  a  shed 
which  served  as  a  sort  of  boat  house,  but  was 
then  filled  with  orange  trees  in  their  large  tubs, 
which  had  been  removed  there  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  Presently  he  beard  the  sound  of 
voices  close  by,  and  he  had  only  time  to  en- 
sconce himself  behind  the  row  of  trees,  when 
two  persons  entered  the  shed* 

"Are  you  quite  sure/'  said  one  of  them, 
"that  you  explained  clearly  the  place  of  our 
meeting?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  the  other.  "  We  were 
walking  here  together,  and  agreed  upon  this 
place  as  the  least  liable  to  interruption ;  but  it  is 
hardly  yet  the  hour,  and  he  is  not  famous  for 
being  before  the  time." 
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*  Surely,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  he  will 
never  venture  to  keep  me  waiting.  I  know  he 
thinks  himself  a  great  man,  but  not  quite  enough 
for  that,  I  hope." 

"  Certainly  not  designedly,*9  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "  but  the  weather  is  so  bad,  or  he  may 
have  had  people  with  him  whom  he  could  not 
get  rid  of:  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  which 
may  excuse  this  delay.'9 

The  other  made  no  answer,  but  began  walking 
to  and  fro,  as  fast  as  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
moon,  which  was  endeavouring  to  break  through 
the  clouds,  allowed  him  to  do,  amongst  the 
various  obstacles  with  which  the  floor  was 
crowded.  In  the  mean  time,  Arundel  felt  any- 
thing but  comfortable  at  the  idea  that  he  was 
about  to  be  the  involuntary  witness  of  a  scene, 
which  all  be  had  hitherto  heard  convinced  him 
would  make  him  acquainted  with  some  dangerous 
secrets.  He  did  not  choose  to  expose  himself 
unarmed  as  he  was,  to  the  risk  of  announcing 
his  presence  to  two  men  who  were  totally  un- 
known to  him ;  and  certain  that  such  a  time  and 
place  would  not  have  been  selected  for  a  con- 
ference having  any  praiseworthy  object  in  view, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  playing  the 
eaves-dropper,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  learn 
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something  of  consequence  to  the  safety  of  the 
inmates  of  the  palace.  He  had  contrived  to 
crawl  under  some  matting  which  lay  against  the 
wall,  and  was  trying  to  make  himself  as  comfort- 
able  in  his  hiding-place  as  possible,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  an  incident  which 
seemed  to  concern  him  more  particularly. 

"  A  propos,"  said  the  taller  and  larger  man  of 
the  two,  and  who  had  already  spoken  so  as  to 
show  himself  to  be  the  superior,  "  have  you  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  anything  about  this 
Arundel?' 

"  Only  so  far  as  this,"  replied  his  companion : 
"  he  met  the  Queen  in  the  Little  Trianon  to-day, 
probably  by  appointment,  and  has  been  at  the 
palace  the  whole  day  since,  except  for  about  two 
hours,  during  which  he  went  upon  some  mission 
to  Lafayette,  whom  he  saw,  and  then  returned 
immediately  to  Versailles." 

"  And  do  you  call  that  nothing  7*  cried  the 
other.  "  Does  it  not  prove  that  he  is  devoted  to 
the  court,  and  consequently  my  enemy  ? — and  this 
too,  the  very  man  whom  the  English  deputies 
assured  us  we  might  thoroughly  depend  upon! 
However,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  detected 
him  in  time;  he  had  better  mind  what  he  is 
about,  for  if  he  attempts  to  play  the  spy,  and  to 

vol.  i.  w 
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obtain  access  to  the  Palais  Royal  through  hit 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mme.  de  Genlis,  he 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  shall  never  return 
to  England  to  boast  of  his  treachery.  I  will 
send  some  of  my  friends  to  talk  to  him,  eh?" 
and  he  gave  a  sort  of  chuckle,  as  if  he  had  hit 
upon  some  droll  idea,  but  which  failed  to  excite 
a  corresponding  feeling  in  Arundel,  who  felt  not 
a  little  anxious  to  know  who  it  was  that  seemed 
to  be  so  much  interested  about  him.  This, 
however,  was  a  problem  not  so  easily  solved; 
and  while  he  was  passing  over  in  his  mind  every 
person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  even  by 
name,  a  third  person  entered,  whose  voice  he 
instantly  recognized. 

u  You  hare  kept  us  waiting,"  was  the  saluta- 
tion with  which  he  was  greeted. 

"  It  could  not  be  helped,9'  was  the  only  expla- 
nation vouchsafed.  "  Indeed,  I  hardly  know 
why  I  come  at  all,  when  I  find  all  my  advice  dis- 
regarded, and  all  my  plans  set  on  one  side." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir?"  said  the 
tall  man,  haughtily;  "I  am  not  used  to  this 
tone,  nor  will  I  suffer  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  new  comer ;  "  I 
had  no  intention  of  offending  you ;  but  what  I 
want  to  hear  explained,  is  the  reason  for  this 
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invasion  of  Versailles,  when  I  warned  you  we 
should  not  be  ready  for  such  a  step  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  I  tell  you  fairly,  it  has  done  your 
cause  a  damage  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
repair." 

"  Entirely  accidental,  I  swear  to  you ;  the  in- 
surrection of  the  market-women  was  purely  their 
own  impulse.  When  I  saw  they  were  fairly  o% 
I  confess  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  support 
them  with  our  pikemen.  I  did  not  reckon,  cer- 
tainly, on  their  being  followed  by  the  National 
Guard,  still  less  on  the  resolution  of  Lafayette 
to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Had  I  known  this 
in  time,  I  think  I  should  have  revoked  the  orders 
I  had  given  to  prevent  the  royal  family  from 
making  their  escape." 

u  What !"  cried  the  other;  '*  was  that  your 
doing  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  do  you  not  see,  that  by  so  doing  you. 
have  destroyed  your  best  hopes,  and  actually  put 
away  from  you  the  crown,  which  its  present  pos- 
sessor, by  his  flight,  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
you  ?  If  the  king  had  fled  from  Versailles  but 
two  leagues,  I  would  have  staked  my  head  that 
you  should  have  been  declared  Lieut.-General 
of  the  kingdom  before  sun-rise,  and  from  that  to 
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the  throne  is  an  easy  step.    But  I  know,  as  well 
as  you  do,  what  made  you  act  thus;  you  were 
afraid  your  revenge  would  have  remained  unra- 
tified.    Now  mark  my  words.     Not  a  hair  shall 
fall  from  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  royal  family. 
Too  much  blood  has  been  spilt  already ;  though 
I  trust  that  the  disgraceful  scenes  which   are 
perhaps  inseparable  from  the  first  outbreak  of  a 
great  popular  revolution,  .will  not  be  repeated; 
at  least  as  far  as  my  power  and  influence  extend, 
they  shall  be  repressed  with  all  the  vigour  of  the 
law ;  and  I  will  separate  myself  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  from  those  who  plan  and  en- 
courage them.     But  enough  of  this ;  you  know 
I  am  a  man  to  keep  my  word  for  good  and  for 
evil.     We  must  now  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done  at  the  present  moment.    This  premature 
attempt  has  done  you,  as  I  before  said,  no  good; 
but  if  followed  up  boldly  and  without  loss  of  time, 
the  mischief  is  not  irreparable ;  if  neglected,  to- 
morrow it  will  be  too  late.     You  must  show 
yourself  at  once  to  the  people,  and  excite  them 
to  march  on  the  palace.     In  the  meantime  I  will 
take  care  to  warn  the  royal  family  of  the  danger, 
through  an  unsuspected-  agent,   and  tell  them 
that  their  friends,  though  unable  to  stop  the 
movement,  have  yet  contrived  to  keep  the  coast 
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clear,  if  they  will  seek  safety  in  instant  flight.  If 
we  once  succeed  in  getting  them  out  of  Versailles, 
the  day  is  our  own." 

The  person  addressed  preserved  a  moody 
silence.  "  Come,  sir,'9  said  he  who  had  just 
spoken/  "  this  is  the  moment  for  courage  and 
decision;  you  must  show  yourself  at  once  to 
your  friends  on  the  Place  d'Armes." 

"  What !  with  Lafayette  and  his  army  within 
half  an  hour's  march  of  Versailles  ?  No,  thank 
you.     Pas  si  bSte9  man  ami" 

"  I  will  undertake  to  get  hold  of  Lafayette, 
and  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way  till  all  is  over ; 
and  without  him,  his  army  is  more  likely  to  assist 
than  to  oppose  us." 

"  No,  no,  we  must  put  it  off;  the  opportunity 
is  lost  this  time ;  we  must  wait  till  it  offers  itself 
again." 

"  Sir,  I  repeat  to  you,  the  opportunity  never 
will  offer  itself  again.  You  are  to-night  popular 
and  beloved — the  chief  of  a  powerful  party — 
looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of 
the  revolution;  to-morrow's  sun  will  see  you 
either  the  Lieut.-Qeneral  and  Regent  of  the 
kingdom,  or  an  insignificant  individual,  despised 
alike  by  friends  and  foes." 

"  You  forget  yourself,  sir,"  angrily  replied 
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he  to  whom  this  sharp  remonstrance  was  ad- 
dressed ;  "  when  I  admitted  the  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau  to  my  counsels,  it  was  with  a  view  to  profit 
by  his  advice,  if  I  approved  of  it,  not  to  submit 
to  his  dictation.  My  mind  is  made  up.  I  will 
attempt  nothing  more  here  to-night,  and  in  half 
an  hour  I  shall  be  on  my  road  to  Paris." 

"  Is  that  your  positive  determination,  sir  ? — 
your  last  word?"  said  Mirabeau. 

<«  It  is." 

"  Then  hear  mine.  You  are  no  doubt  rich 
and  powerful  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
present  station  ;  perhaps  you  despise  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world  enough  to  reject  a 
crown  within  your  grasp ;  but  I  am  neither  rich 
nor  powerful  enough  to  attach  myself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  so  philosophical  a  prince;  let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  therefore,  that  from  this  mo* 
ment,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  councils 
of  your  Royal  Highness,  and  that  all  bonds  of 
alliance  between  us  are  severed  for  ever;"  and 
with  these  words  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
left  the  spot  without  further  remark. 

A  dead  silence  ensued  for  some  time,  when  at 
length  the  shorter  of  the  two  said  to  his  com- 
panion, "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  allow  me  to  run 
after  him,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  hear 
reason." 
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"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  let  him  go ;  we 
can  do  very  well  without  him ;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  sot  sorry  to  get  rid  of  him*  I 
am  sick  of  his  insolent  domineering  spirit  He 
seems  to  forget  that  I  am  born  to  command  and 
he  to  obey ;  and  then  the  madness  of  bis  advice, 
to  wish  me  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt, 

• 

with  an  army  at  hand  to  crush  it  1  No,  indeed,  I  am 
not  yet  weary  of  wearing  my  head  on  my  shoul- 
ders. But  let  him  beware  of  betraying  me ;  he 
will  be  one  more  to  recommend  to  the  attentions 
of  my  friend  Jourdan ;  and  now  let  us  get  out  of 
ibis  cursed  place  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  am  in 
haste  to  reach  Paris,  and  get  out  of  the  way  in 
case  any  disturbance  takes  place.  They  would 
be  sure  to  accuse  me  of  being  the  instigator 
of  it" 

It  was  not  till  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  was 
lost  in  the  distance,  that  Arundel  ventured  forth 
from  his  concealment;  his  mind  overwhelmed 
by  the  importance  of  the  disclosures  which  he 
had  heard.  He  had  immediately  recognized  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau  in  the  last  comer ;  nor  was 
it  difficult  for  him  to  guess  the  other,  whom  he 
bad  heard  more  than  once  addressed  as  Prince 
and  Royal  Highness.  One.  only  of  the  royal 
family  would  have  been  capable  of  entering  into 
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a  conspiracy  of  such  a  nature.  The  threats  that 
bad  been  uttered  against  himself  he  treated  with 
indifference,  now  that  he  knew  from  whom  they 
proceeded.  "  Forewarned,  forearmed,"  thought  he 
to  himself;  "at  all  events  I  will  take  good  care  not 
to  put  myself  unnecessarily  in  the  way  of  seeing 
.them  realized."  He  also  congratulated  himself 
not  a  little  on  his  having  been  prevented,  by 
fortuitous  circumstances,  from  presenting  his 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mme.  de  Genlis,  and 
promised  himself  to  consign  it  to  the  flames  as 
soon  as  he  returned  home.  One  satisfaction, 
however,  he  had  derived  from  the  result  of  the 
conversation  he  had  just  heard,  and  that  was  the 
great  improbability  of  any  attempt  at  disturbance 
being  made  that  night  The  person  principally 
concerned  had  positively  declined  giving  his  co- 
operation, and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  any 
fresh  plan  could  be  concerted  and  carried  into 
execution  at  so  short  a  notice.  With  his  mind 
much  relieved  by  this  conviction,  he  took  his 
way  back  to  Versailles,  which  he  found  in  the 
greatest  confusion. 

It  was  then  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and 
a  mob  of  pikemen,  who  preceded  the  Parisian 
army,  had  just  entered  and  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  town,  in  search  of  provisions  and  wine. 
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In  a  few  minutes,  Lafayette  himself  appeared, 
surrounded  by  his  staff;  and  after  giving  the 
necessary  directions  for  the  troops  who  followed 
him,  he  took  his  way  to  the  National  Assembly, 
which  was  still  sitting.  Arundel  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  bad  any  message  to 
send  to  the  palace. 

"  Tell  them,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  that  as  soon 
as  I  hare  reported  my  arrival  to  the  Assembly, 
I  will  come  there  myself;  but  I  must  first  see 
that  proper  measures  are  taken  for  quartering 
and  feeding  the  troops,  who  are  wet  and  tired*" 

With  this  message  Arundel  proceeded,  as 
fast  as  be  could,  to  the  royal  apartments; 
but  he  found  that  the  news  of  Lafayette's 
arrival  had  preceded  him.  The  council  was 
assembled,  and  deliberating  upon  the  best 
steps  to  be  taken.  As  is  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  a  variety  of  different  opinions  were 
started  and  discussed,  and  none  adopted.  Some 
were  for  arresting  Lafayette  as  soon  as  he  made 
his  appearance,  and  keeping  him  as  a  hostage 
for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  his  army  and  the 
populace.  Others  again  were  for  giving  up  to 
him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  at  Versailles, 
and  trusting  implicitly  to  his  loyalty  and  honour. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions, 
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which  were  debated  with  the  noise  and  confusion 
so  natural  to  men  of  every  class  when  in  a  state 
of  fear  and  excitement,  and  which  even  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty  could  not  restrain,  the  Queen 
beckoned  to  Arundel  to  come  to  her. 

"  Really/'  said  she,  "if  our  situation  were  such 
as  to  allow  of  mirth,  one  could  not  but  be  amused 
at  this  discussion,  as  if  they  were  not  aware  that 
it  is  too  late  to  take  any  decided  step.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  council  held  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  day  after  Charles  XII.  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Dresden,  to  consider  whether  they 
ought  not  to  have  detained  him  when  he  was  in 
their  power.  You  have  shown  that  you  possess 
a  cool  head,  and  what  is  most  wanted  here, 
decision :  what  is  your  opinion?" 

"  To  detain  Lafayette,  Madam/'  replied 
Arundel,,  "besides  the  indelible  stain  it  would 
cast  upon  the  honour  of  the  King,  would  not 
only  be  useless,  but  mischievous.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  some  who  flatter 
themselves,  that  if  he  was  out  of  the  way  they 
could  make  use  of  the  National  Guard  for  their 
own  purposes ;  and  I  need  not  tell  your  Majesty, 
that  those  purposes  are  anything  but  friendly  to 
the  King  or  the  royal  family.  The  small  number 
of  troops  on  whom  you  can  depend,  would  not 
resist  for  ten  minutes  the  multitudes  who  would 
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attack  the  palace,  accompanied,  as  they  are)  by 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  If  this  move- 
ment has  been  combined,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy,  I  am  convinced  not  only  that  the 
march  of  the  National  Guard  formed  no  part  of 
it*  but  that  their  presence  must  have  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  its  authors.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
your  safety  depends  entirely  upon  Lafayette; 
and  I  need  not  add,  how  desirable  it  is  that  he 
should  be  honourably  received,  and  treated  with 
perfect  confidence." 

The  Queen  had  no  time  to  reply;  for  at  this 
moment  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
person  who  had  been  the  subject  of  this  discussion 
entered,  accompanied  by  his  officers  and  a  few 
deputies.  As  be  approached  the  Monarch,  be 
said,  "Sire,  I  am  come  to  bring  my  head  to 
save  that  of  your  Majesty.  If  my  blood  must 
flow,  let  it  be  rather  in  the  service  of  my  King, 
than  by  the  ignoble  and  uncertain  light  of  lamps 
on  the  Place  de  Greve." 

To  this  speech  the  King  made  a  most  gracious 
reply;  but  some  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded could  not  refrain  from  insulting  and  in- 
jurious comments  on  the  Marquis's  conduct, 
which,  though  made  in  an  affectedly  low  tone  of 
voice,  were  yet  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  the  ears 
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of  him  tbey  related  to*  He  did  not  condescend, 
however,  to  take  any  further  notice  of  them 
than  to  say,  "  If  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  give 
me  an  audience  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and 
your  ministers,  I  should  like  to  explain  the  con- 
duct I  have  held  on  this  occasion ;  and  submit 
to  your  approbation  the  further  measures  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  adopt"  To  this  request 
the  king  acceded,  and  accompanied  by  those  who 
had  been  named,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment. 

Arundel  remained  amongst  the  other  courtiers, 
who  were  excluded  from  this  secret  conference, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  utterly  unknown  to  him,  and 
seemed  to  eye  him  with  no  very  friendly  looks. 
At  length  he  was  accosted  by  the  Comte  de 
Fersen,  with  these  words :  "  Allow  me  to  ask, 
sir,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  you  ad- 
dressed to  the  Queen,  but  which  were  evidently 
intended  for  me,  this  afternoon,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Trianon  ?  I  presume  you  have  not  for- 
gotten them." 

"  So  far  from  it,"  said  Arundel,  "  that  I  shall 
be  happy  to  repeat  them.  I  said  then,  what  I 
say  now,  that  the  explanation  I  made  to  the 
Queen  would  not  have  been  made  to  any  other 
living  soul;  and  if  it  will  give  you  any  particular 
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satisfaction,  I  will  add,  least  of  all  to  the  Comte 
de  Fersen." 

"  That  is  enough," cried  the  other;  "you  are 
a  gentleman,  and  of  course  you  must  be  aware 
there  is  but  one  way  of  atoning  for  such  lan- 
guage ;  will  you  favour  me  with  your  address?" 

Arundel  gave  it  him,  saying,  "  If  you  think 
you  have  any  cause  of  quarrel  against  me,  be 
assured  I  will  not  balk  your  inclination.  At 
the  present  moment,  sir,  I  suppose  you  are  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  devote  yourself  to  the  service 
of  her  Majesty,  and  therefore  I  will  propose  to 
you,  to  let  our  animosity  sleep,  at  all  events,  till 
this  danger  is  past." 

"  You  say  right,'*  replied  the  Count ;  "  we 
must  now  think  of  nothing  but  how  best  to  serve 
those  who  have  so  much  need  of  our  assistance. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  let  our  quarrel  rest" 

A  page  here  entered  the  room,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  council  was  over,  and  that  their 
Majesties  had  retired  for  the  night.  This  was 
soon  after  confirmed  by  Lafayette,  who  added, 
that  the  King  had  desired  him  to  occupy,  with 
the  Parisian  Guard,  the  posts  formerly  held  by 
the  Gardes  du  Corps ;  and  that  in  consequence 
he  was  invested  with  the  military  command  of 
the  palace;  "  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I 
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advise  you  to  retire ;  everything  is  tranquil,  and 
I  am  alone  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family;  you  may,  therefore,  go  to  your 
beds  in  perfect  security." 

"  Not  the  very  best  guarantee,"  whispered  de 
Fersen  to  the  Due  de  Fronsac ;  "  but  I  suppose 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  his  advice ;"  and 
so  saying  he  quitted  the  room,  and  soon  after 
the  palace  was  deserted  by  all  who  had  not 
apartments  in  it. 

"  If  you  have  not  a  lodging  at  Versailles,  Mr, 
Arundel,"  said  Lafayette,  as  they  went  down 
stairs  together,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give 
you  a  bed  at  my  brother-in-law's,  the  Prince  de 
*  Poix,  where  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters." 
Arundel  thanked  him;  but  said,  he  had  an 
apartment  of  his  own. 

"  In  that  case,  good  night;  to-morrow  I  shall 
march  back  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen 
all  this  mob  out  of  Versailles ;  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  see  you  at  my  hotel  whenever  you 
feel  disposed  to  honour  me  so  far." 

Arundel  reached  his  house  completely  worn 
out  with  the  various  events  of  the  day,  and  the 
emotions  they  had  given  rise  to.  But  weary  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  sleep ;  he  paced  up  and 
down  his  room  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  tu- 
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multuous  agitation,  endearouring  in  vain  to  re- 
trace the  history  of  that  eventful  day  as  it  had 
occurred;  at  length,  quite  exhausted,  be  sank 
down  upon  his  sofa,  and  fell  into  a  restless 
slumber,  which  fatigued  more  than  it  refreshed 
him*  Again  he  saw  in  his  dreams  those  en- 
chanting features  which  had  so  captivated  his 
imagination ;  again  he  received  from  her  hands 
the  ring — the  reward  of  truth  and  honour.  Then 
again  his  dream  took  another  shape.  He  and 
Gertrude  were  kneeling  before  the  Queen,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  joining  their  hands,  when  an 
old  man  stepping  in  between  them,  tore  them 
asunder,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  Arundel's  head ;  a 
fearful  scream  was  heard,  and  he  felt  himself 
sinking  into  some  vast  abyss  with  fearful  rapidity. 
That  scream  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears  when 
be  awoke.  The  day  was  beginning  to  break.  He 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  which  he  threw 
open  to  cool  the  feverish  agitation  of  his  spirits. 
"  Thank  God,"  said  he  to  himself,  "it  was 
but  a  dream; — but  how  like  some  frightful 
reality!  I  could  have  sworn  that  pistol  was 
fired  close  to  my  head."  At  that  instant  be 
heard  two  or  three  shots  in  the  direction  of  the 
palace.  The  stillness  of  the  night  made  them 
seem   much    nearer   than    they   really  were. 
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Arundel  listened  for  a  moment,  when  a  low 
moaning  sound  came  booming  through  the 
heavy  morning  air,  similar  to  the  sullen  roar 
of  the  waters  at  the  approach  of  a  gale  of  wind. 
There  was  no  mistaking  it ; — it  was  the  noise  of 
a  multitude  in  motion.  Hastily  he  threw  him- 
self out  of  the  window,  which  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  flew  rather  than  ran  towards  the 
palace.  As  he  got  nearer,  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  horror  was  enough  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart. 

The  vast  Place  d' Armes  and  the  courts  of  the 
palace  were  filled  with  -crowds  of  men  and 
women,  resembling  cannibals  rather  than  civi- 
lized beings,  brandishing  pikes,  sabres,  scythes, 
and,  in  short,  any  weapon  they  had  been  able  to 
lay  their  hands  on,  inflamed  by  drink,  and  avow- 
ing a  thirst  for  blood  which  nothing  could  allay. 
Far  in  advance,  and  close  to  the  palace,  Arundel 
saw  something  raised  on  high,  which  at  first  he 
could  not  distinguish ;  but  as  he  approached,  he 
turned  away  his  eyes  with  disgust  at  perceiving 
it  to  be  a  human  head  still  dripping  with  gore, 
stuck  on  a  pike/  and  apparently  serving  as  a 
banner  and  rallying  point  for  the  insurgents. 
At  this  moment  the  drums  of  the  Parisian  army 
beat  to  arms,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  Lafayette 
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rode  furiously  into  the  midst  of  the  assailants. 
Arundel  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what  passed; 
but  he  plainly  saw  Lafayette's  horse  turned 
round  by  some  men  and  led  out  of  the  crowd, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  his  rider,  to 
whom  no  personal  violence  was  offered.  At 
this  juncture  a  few  of  his  troops  came  up,  and 
disengaged  their  General.  Arundel,  who  had 
been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  force  his  way 
through  the  mob,  now  hastened  up  to  Lafayette* 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  explanation.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquis  saw  him,  he  rode  up  to 
him.  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  conversation," 
cried  he;  "endeavour  to  get  into  the  palace; 
try  the  garden  side — any  side— only  for  God's 
sake  get  in;  tell  them  to  hold  out  only  ten 
minutes,  and  I  shall  have  got  together  men 
enough  to  clear  the  palace  of  these  assassins. 
Fly — the  safety  of  the  royal  family  and  my 
honour  are  equally  at  stake." 

Arundel  did  not  stop  to  answer,  but  ran  round 
to  the  entrance  near  the  chapel ;  this  was  closed, 
but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  window, 
through  which  he  gained  admittance  by  break- 
ing the  glass;  but  even  when  within,  he  was 
quite  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  guide  his  steps 
through  that  vast  building,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
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those  whom  it  was  so  important  he  should  see. 
Taking  chance  as  his  guide,  he  ascended  a 
small  turning  staircase,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
come  to  the  first  landing-place,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor,  he  heard  the  tumultuous  roar  of 
the  mob  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  and  oc- 
casionally a  musket-shot  was  heard  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace.  It  was  evident  the  assailants 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  and  were 
in  possession  of  part  of  the  building.  What 
would  become  of  its  inmates? — what  might  be 
the  fate  of  Gertrude?  Maddened  with  the 
thought,  that  perhaps  at  that  moment  she  was 
exposed  to  death  in  one  of  its  most  dreadful 
shapes,  he  tried  several  doors,  but  they  were  all 
fastened,  and  resisted  his  most  strenuous. efforts 
to  open  them.  As  he  rushed  down  the  corridor, 
he  perceived  the  last  door  open,  and  the  room 
filled  with  the  lowest  rabble:  he  pressed  forward, 
and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their  pro- 
gress seemed  to  be  arrested  by  some  obstacle 
which  the  crowd  prevented  his  discerning.  A 
low  convulsive  scream,  hardly  audible  through 
the  tumult,  struck  upon  his  ear.  With  frantic 
violence  he  dashed  the  crowd  on  one  side,  and 
reached  the  end  of  the  room.  What  a  sight  of 
horror  struck  his  eyes ! — the  door  communicating 
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with  the  next  room  was  open ;  hi  the  door- way 
lay  the  body  of  a  Garde  du  Corps,  but  so  muti* 
lated,  so  defaced  by  the  innumerable  wounds  he 
had  received,  that  nothing  but  the  torn  remnants 
of  his  uniform  indicated  that  the  body  was  that 
of  a  human  being.  On  the  other  side  the  door 
were  four  or  five  Gardes  du  Corps,  all  of  them 
streaming  with  blood,  but  still  presenting,  with 
unshaken  courage  and  devotion,  the  impene- 
trable barrier  of  their  bayonets  to  their  infu- 
riated assailants. 

All  this  Arundel's  eye  took  in  at  a  glance ; 
but  the  object  that'  arrested  his  attention, 
and  for  an  instant  froze  the  blood  in  his 
heart,  was  the  spectacle  of  a  female,  with 
nothing  on  but  her  night-dress,  struggling  in 
the  hands  of  two  ruthless  assassins,  one  of  whom 
had  his  left  hand  twisted  in  her  black  hair, 
whilst  with  the  other  he  was  endeavouring  to 
draw  a  large  butcher's  knife  from  his  girdle, 
which  operation  was  rendered  somewhat  difficult 
by  the  pressure  of  those  around  him.  She  had 
obviously  endeavoured  to  escape  through  the 
door;  but  those  who  guarded  it  on  the  other  side 
knew  that  to  have  attempted  her  rescue,  or  for  a 
moment  to  have  withdrawn  their  bayonets  so  as 
to  have  allowed  her  a  passage,  would  have  been 
to  open  it  to  the  populace,  and  given  up  the  last 
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remaining  barrier  between  them  and  the  royal 
family.  Stern  and  inexorable  duty  condemned 
them  to  see  the  victim  slaughtered  at  their  feet, 
without  daring  to  make  an  effort  in  her  defence. 
Arundel  stood  motionless  but  for  a  second.  In 
another,  he  had  dashed  to  the  ground  the  ruffian 
who  held  her ;  the  rest  gave  back  a  few  steps, 
more  from  astonishment  than  from  any  other 
motive.  The  opportunity  was  gained,  the  bay- 
onets were  raised  for  a  second,  and  Arundel 
almost  threw  her  he  had  saved  through  the  door; 
but  his  own  life  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
daring.  The  exertion  he  had  made  prevented 
his  taking  advantage  of  the  same  opportunity  of 
escape,  and  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  faithful  to 
their  trust,  had  seized  the  moment  to  close  the 
door.  Arundel  saw  that  he  was  lost — that  no- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  save  him ;  but  in 
that  moment  of  despair — and  where  is  the  man 
who  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
death  as  now  awaited  him  ? — one  thought  alone 
was  fixed  in  his  mind.  He  had  had  but  one 
glance  at  her  features,  but  that  told  him  his 
prayer  had  been  heard.  Gertrude  was  saved; 
she  owed  her  life  to  him ;  and  his  name,  which 
she  had  breathed  out  as  he  cast  her  from  him 
into  safety,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  been 
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recognized.  He  had  not,  however,  much  time  for 
these  reflections.  "  Kill  the  traitor  I  Death  to 
the  aristocrat  I"  resounded  on  all  sides.  In  an 
instant  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  his 
arm  pinned  to  the  wall  by  a  pike.  The  man 
whom  he  had  felled  to  the  ground,  came  slowly 
forward,  apparently  much  hurt  by  his  fall,  and 
claimed  as  a  reward  the  pleasure  of  putting  the 
aristocrat  to  death. 

This  just  demand  was  admitted  by  acclama- 
tion, and  the  ruffian  had  already  bared  the 
bosom  of  his  victim  for  the  fatal  stroke,  when  a 
voice  was  heard  in  the  crowd,  exclaiming,  that 
the  knife  was  too  easy  a  death  for  the  traitor ; 
"  There  is  a  lamp  in  the  corridor — we  will  hang 
him  there  as  an  example  to  the  Austrian  of  what 
her  favourites  have  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
nation  !"   This  proposal  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
plause ;  the  fatal  cry,  a  la  lanterne,  resounded  on 
every  side.    A  rope  was  speedily  procured,  and 
being  placed  around  Arundel's  neck,  they  began 
dragging  him  along.     The  excruciating  pain  of 
his  wound,  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by  the 
violence  with  which  the  pike  had  been  wrenched 
out  of  it,  almost  mastered  his  resolution ;  still 
he  uttered  not  a  word — not  a  groan ;  the  tight- 
ening of  the  cord  round  his  neck,  by  which  he 
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was  drawn  forward,  almost  produced  strangula- 
tion, and  the  death- drops  already  stood  on  his 
brow ;  when  suddenly  the  rope  was  relaxed,  the 
triumphant  shouts  of  the  murderers  were  changed 
into  cries  of  terror  and  imprecations — and  in  a 
moment  the  Count  de  Beauvoisin,  clearing  the 
room  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  grenadiers, 
rushed  up  to  Arundel,  and  received  him  fainting 
in  his  arms. 

The  pain  he  was  in,  however,  did  not  long 
permit  him  to  remain  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  found  himself 
lying  on  a  bed,  with  a  surgeon  binding  up 
his  arm,  and  an  elderly  woman  supporting 
his  head.  In  answer  to  his  enquiries,  he  found 
that  he  was  in  a  room  in  the  palace,  the  surgeon 
being  one  attached  to  the  service  of  the  royal 
family,  and  his  female  attendant  one  of  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  Queen's  household. 
In  a  few  minutes  de  Beauvoisin  returned*;  and 
the  surgeon  having  completed  his  investigation, 
hastened  to  say,  that  the  wound  presented  no 
dangerous  symptoms;  but  that  probably  it  would 
be  some  time  before  the  use  of  the  arm  was 
completely  restored,  owing  to  the  laceration  of 
the  muscles ;  in  the  meantime,  he  had  bled  his 
patient,  who  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
not  think  of  leaving  his  bed  for  some  time. 
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"  Well,  I  think  you  will  allow,  according  to 
your  English  proverb,"  said  de  Beauvoisio,  who 
bad  approached  the  bed,  and  taken  one  of 
Arundel's  helpless  hands,  "  that  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed.     I  was  not  much  too  soon." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Arundel,  faintly,  u  for 
such  indeed  you  have  shown  yourself — I  am  too 
nervous  for  even  your  jokes ;  for  God's  sake  tell 
me,  is  every  body  safe  ?    What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Every  body  is  safe,  except  four  or  five  of  the 
unfortunate  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  the  insurgents 
are  turned  out  of  the  palace,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  How  it  began,  no  one  can  tell;  and  it  will  pro* 
bably  require  a  longer  and  calmer  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  insurrection,  than  we 
are  at  this  moment  capable  of  instituting.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  first  shot  was  fired  by 
a  Garde  du  Corps,  irritated  at  some  abusive 
language  which  the  mob  addressed  to  him.  If 
that  is  so,  poor  fellow,  he  has  paid  dearly  for  his 
imprudence,  for  he  fell  the  first  victim.  Now, 
however,  all  is  quiet,  and  I  may  say  the  people 
are  quite  contented  and  happy.  As  soon  as  we 
had  cleared  the  palace,  the  King  appeared  upon 
the  balcony,  with  the  Queen  and  Dauphin,  and 
attended  by  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  wearing  enor- 
mous cockades  of  the  national  colours.    He  was 
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received  with  tremendous  shouts  of '  Vive  le  Rot!9 
accompanied  by  repeated  demands  that  he  should 
go  to  Paris.  Upon  this,  he  said,  in  his  usual 
debonnaire  way,  'You  wish  for  me  at  Paris; 
very  well,  I  will  go  there  with  my  wife  and 
children.'  Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard 
cries  of  c  Vive  la  reine  /'  and  my  gallant  com- 
mander, who  had  been  doing  the  civil  to  the 
poor  frightened  Gardes  du  Corps,  came  forward, 
and,  dropping  upon  one  knee,  kissed  her  hand." 

"  Indeed !  and  how  did  the  Queen  like  that?" 

"  Why,  you  know  that  Kings  and  Queens  are 
actors  born  and  bred,  and  she  received  the 
homage  paid  her  with  a  very  good  grace; 
though  I  suppose  in  her  heart  she  liked  it  about 
as  well  as  the  devil  likes  holy  water,  to  use 
rather  a  vulgar  expression." 

"  You  will  oblige  me  much  by  not  making  use, 
in  my  presence,  of  any  expressions  disrespectful 
to  the  royal  family,"  said  Arundel,  gravely. 

"  I  assure  you  I  meant  no  disrespect  You 
know  I  am  not  fond  of  them ;  but  God  forbid  that 
I  should  say  anything,  in  their  present  situation, 
that  could  sound  like  an  inclination  to  insult 
them  or  triumph  over  them.  They  may  rely 
upon  my  forbearance — but  further  than  that  I 
will  not  go.     My.  dislike  of  the  court  and  all 
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belonging  to  it  is  unabated.     You  are  delighted 
with  them,  and  that  is  very  natural.     Your  ac- 
quaintance with  them  has  begun  at  a  moment 
when  they  feel  the  necessity  of  making  friends,, 
and  are  ready  to  dispense  their  smiles  and  favours 
on  all  whom  they  think  it  possible  to  cajole. 
But  my  knowledge  of  them  dates  from  a  more 
distant    period,   when  the    nation    was    ruled 
by  a  handful  of  insolent,  upstart  favourites,  who 
dissipated   the   public  treasure,  and   consigned 
those  who  ventured  to  expostulate  to  the  Bastille 
or  Vincennes.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  recol- 
lections, I  am  magnanimous  enough  to  feel  com- 
passion for  Marie  Antoinette — not  as  a  queen, 
but  as  a  woman — and  I  will  confess,  her  courage, 
her  highmindedness,  compel  my  admiration.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  horrors  of  this  night,  her  de- 
meanour was  as  calm  and  dignified  as  if  she  had 
been  all  the  morning  preparing  in  tranquillity  and 
happiness  to  play  her  part  before  the  people ;  and 
yet  not  much  more  than  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
since  she  was  obliged  to  quit  her  bed  in  the  dress 
she  then  had  on,  and  fly  for  protection  to  the 
king's  apartments,  after  seeing  a  garde  du  corps 
killed  at  her  door  by  the  demons  and  furies  who 
sought  her  life." 
"Good  heavens!  what  a  scene!"  exclaimed 
vol.  i.  o 
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Arundel ;  "  and  for  her,  too,  the  daughter  of  an 
empress,  the  wife  of  a  king !  But  how  did  the 
ruffians  get  in?  There  must  have  been  the 
grossest  negligence  or  treachery.  Lafayette  ac- 
cepted a  great  responsibility,  and  how  has  he 
discharged  it?" 

"Hush !  hush  ! — not  a  word  against  my  chief: 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  of  the 
palace ;  there  the  Gardes  du  Corps  kept  their 
posts  as  usual,  and  either  a  window  or  a  door 
must  have  been  forgotten  or  left  open.  He  did 
all  he  could,  all  that  prudence  suggested, 
and  that,  although  he  was  so  worn  out  with 
fatigue  that  he  could  hardly  reach  the  Hotel  de 
Noailles  without  falling  asleep  on  his  horse.  But 
I  am  talking  when  I  ought  to  be  acting ;  I  was 
desired  to  see  if  you  were  well  enough  to  receive 
a  visit,  and  report  accordingly.  What  do  you  say? 
— do  you  feel  equal  to  it  ?" 

«  Who  is  it?" 

"Nay,  that  I  am  forbid  to  say.  I  believe, 
however,  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you ;" 
and  a  smile  played  upon  his  countenance.  Arun- 
del felt  sick  with  emotion,  as  turning  his  head 
round  so  as  to  conceal  his  face,  he  faintly  said  ; 
"  Yes  !  I  can  see  any  one." 

"  Come,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  Count ; 
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"  if  the  mere  mention  of  a  visit  is  to  agitate  you 
thus,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  fit  to  bear  the  visit 
itself." 

"  De  Beauvoisin,"  cried  Arundel,  half  raising 
himself  on  the  bed ;  "  I  cannot  bear  this  sus- 
pense, it  is  killing  me.  Is  it —  ?"  and  he  stop- 
ped. 

"  Yes !  it  is  Mile,  de  Romainville,"  said  his 
friend ;  "  she  is  going  to  Paris  with  the  royal 
family,  and  wishes  to  see  you  before  she  goes ; 
I  think  she  may  come  now :"  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  he  left  the  room. 


o  2 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Count  had  not  been  long  absent  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Queen  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  Mile,  de  Romainville.  "  I  bring  you 
here/9  said  the  former,  "  a  young  lady  who  will 
not  leave  Versailles,  without  being  assured,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  that  her  preserver  is  still 
alive." 

"  Oh  Madam !"  exclaimed  Arundel,  "  how 
can  you  have  the  courage  to  think  of  any  one  but 
yourself  and  your  family  at  such  a  moment?'' 
and  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  from  the  bed  as  he 
spoke,  but  the  pain  of  his  wound  made  him 
fall  back  almoct  fainting  on  the  pillow.  In  an 
instant  both  were  at  his  bed  side. 

"Mr.  Arundel,"  said  the   Queen,   "if you 
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again  attempt  to  move,  we  must  both  leave  the 
room;  as  it  is,  your  remark  almost  deserves  that 
I  should  do  so.  Do  you  think  me  then  so  sel- 
fish, so  ungrateful,  as  to  have  no  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  others  ? — besides,  I  consider  Ger- 
trude as  part  of  my  family ;  do  you  not  know 
that  it  was  her  anxiety  for  me  that  made  her  run 
back  into  a  danger  from  which  she  had  already 
escaped.  Poor  child  1  but  for  you  she  would 
have  dearly  paid  for  her  affectionate  devotion  ;" 
and  she  kissed  the  forehead  of  her  protege. 
"Will  you  not  thank  Mr.  Arundel  yourself, 
Gertrude,  for  the  service  he  has  conferred  on  us 
all?* 

Gertrude  made  an  attempt  to  speak — it  was 
in  vain — she  burst  into  tears.  Arundel  endea- 
voured to  take  her  hand,  but  his  arm  fell  power- 
less on  the  bed. 

"  Give  him  your  hand,  my  love,"  said  Marie 
Antoinette :  and  she  put  it  into  Arundel's*  "  You 
must  not  think  the  worse  of  my  Gertrude  for 
being  unable  to  express  her  thanks  in  words, 
— what  she  has  gone  through  is  too  much  for  her 
feelings.  When  we  see  you  at  the  Tuilleries, 
she  will  tell  you  it  is  rather  the  excess  of  grati- 
tude, than  the  want  of  it,  that  closes  her  lips 
now — is  it  not  so,  my  child  ?" 
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Gertrude  did  not  attempt  to  speak  an  answer, 
but  the  eloquent  expression  of  her  eyes  gave  a 
fuller  assent  than  words  could  have  done,  while 
a  slight  and  perhaps  involuntary  pressure  of  the 
hand  she  held,  shewed  that  her  heart  was  no 
partner  in  the  silence  of  her  tongue.  Arundel 
started  as  that  soft  touch  thrilled  through  his 
veins,  and  felt  that  a  thousand  wounds  would 
have  been  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  of 
such  a  rapturous  feeling  as  then  animated  him. 
He  ventured  to  return  the  pressure,  and  sighed 
out  rather  than  spoke  the  name  of  Gertrude. 
Their  eyes  met—  Gertrude  had  understood  him — 
her  small  hand  trembled  in  his — "My  Gertrude!" 
— she  did  not  withdraw  it — "  Mine  for  ever !"  and 
this  time,  for  ever  was  repeated  in  that  soft  low 
voice  he  so  much  loved  to  hear.  Ah  !  who  can 
paint,  what  poet  can  truly  sing  the  raptures  of  a 
first  avowal?  No  one — it  is  a  sensation  of  more 
than  earthly  bliss  which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be 
described — one  of  those  fleeting  emotions,  by 
which  poor  human  nature  is  raised  for  an  instant 
above  the  level  of  its  miserable  condition,  free 
from  the  vile  passions  and  sordid  cares  which 
poison  our  existence,  to  a  state  of  the  purest, 
most  hallowed  beatitude.  The  noble,  the 
heavenly  part  of  our  being,  for  a  moment  soars 
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triumphant.  Ambition,  avarice,  all  the  low 
grovelling  prospensities  inherent  in  the  children 
of  clay,  sink  before  it  and  disappear.  Love, 
that  sublime  and  mystic  bond,  the  connect- 
ing link  which  unites  our  mortal  and  immor- 
tal parts — love,  so  often  profaned  and  desecra- 
ted ;  so  much  talked  of,  sometimes  felt,  but  sel- 
dom understood ;  love,  the  purest  portion  of  our 
essence,  asserts  his  empire,  penetrates  our  hearts, 
pervades  our  whole  frame,  absorbs  all  our  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  takes  complete  posses- 
sion of  our  souls. 

Such  was  the  feeling  that  filled  Arundel's 
soul.  He  loved,  and  was  loved — his  destiny 
was  fixed;  one  object,  and  one  alone,  seemed 
to  give  value  to  his  existence — to  deserve 
her  he  loved,  to  win  her,  and  to  wear  her ; 
it  was  not  at  such  a  moment  that  the  difficulties, 
the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a 
consummation,  presented  themselves  to  his 
imagination.  Years  might  elapse,  the  pcean 
might  roll  between  them — but  time  and  space 
were  but  as  trifles  in  his  estimation  when  com- 
pared with  the  prize  for  which  he  had  to  strive. 
Happy  illusions! — happy  the  age  at  which  we  can 
form  them  1  Some  there  are,  who,  born  without 
passion  and  without  feeling,  hold  on  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  and  without  a  sigh  see  whole 
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generations  pass  away,  as  in  their  turn  they 
drop  into  the  grave  unheeded  and  unwept :  but 
such  was  not  Arundel.  His  soul  of  fire  required 
but  a  spark  to  raise  into  an  all-devouring  flame 
the  passions  which  hitherto  had  remained  dor- 
mant and  unnoticed  in  his  breast.  The  impe- 
rious and  ardent  longing  for  mutual  affection 
was  now  gratified,  and  became  instantly  a  prin- 
ciple of  his  existence,  as  deeply  rooted  as  that  of 
vitality  itself.  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  to 
whom  so  sudden,  so  engrossing  a  passion,  and 
for  one  so  young,  will  appear  the  height  of  absur- 
dity. The  idea,  the  possibility,  of  love  at  first 
sight,  is  grown  out  of  fashion ;  but  there  are 
others  who  can  understand  it,  who  have  felt  it, 
and  to  them  I  speak.  Love  knows  no  laws,  is 
bound  by  no  regulations,  and  least  of  all,  would 
submit  to  those  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  decision  of  a  cold-hearted  and  calcu- 
lating world. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Queen  had  walked  to  the 
window,  apparently  buried  in  deep  reflection,  and 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what  was  passing  close 
to  her.  At  length,  breaking  out  of  her  reverie,  she 
said :  "  Gertrude,  I  must  carry  you  away ;  the  car- 
riages, no  doubt,  are  ready  to  take  us  to  Paris." 

*  And  are  you  really  going,  Madam,  to  Paris?" 
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cried  Arundel;  "what  escort  have  you — what 
measures  have  been  taken  for  your  security 
there,  as  well  as  on  the  journey  ?" 

"  VVe  are  indeed  going,"  replied  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, with  a  sigh.  "The  King  of  France  is 
forced  to  leave  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  at  the 
dictation  of  a  mob.  We  are  going  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  What 
measures  he  has  taken  for  our  protection  I  have 
not  even  asked.  After  last  night,  what  confi- 
dence can  we  place  in  him  ?  Still  less  can  I 
guess  what  fate  is  reserved  for  us  when  there. 
The  history  of  your  country,  Mr.  Arundel, 
shews  us  what  a  monarch,  prisoner  to  his  sub- 
jects, has  to  expect.  Oh !  my  husband  ! — my 
children! — would  to  God  that  the  sacrifice  of  my 
life  had  been  accomplished  this  morning,  if  it 
could  have  insured  your  happiness,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom."  And  she  sobbed 
hysterically,  though  no  tears  came  to  her  relief. 
Arundel,  too  much  alarmed  now  to  remember  his 
situation,  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  was  at  her 
feet  in  a  moment,  while  Gertrude  endeavoured 
to  make  her  swallow  some  water. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Madam,"  cried  Arundel, 
"  endeavour  to  compose  yourself,  or  rather  let 
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me  run  for  assistance."  She  grasped  him  con- 
vulsively, to  prevent  his  stirring;  but  presently 
the  tears  began  to  flow,  and  the  fit  seemed  gra- 
dually to  subside. 

€t  Yes  !"  said  she ;  cl  I  see  the  scaffold  before 
my  eyes  as  plainly  as  if  it  was  erected  in  this 
room.  England  will  not  alone  have  to  boast  the 
murder  of  a  king." 

"  Oh  Madam  I"  exclaimed  Arundel  "why  in- 
dulge in  such  melancholy  forebodings — so  impro- 
bable, so  impossible  to  occur  ?  The  people  of 
Paris  wish  for  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign  and 
his  family,  because  they  consider  it  as  a  pledge 
of  tranquillity  and  plenty.  His  promise  to  go 
there  has  made  them  happy  and  contented.  Oh 
no ! — these  are  not  the  times  of  Cromwell,  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  is  not  Charles  the  First." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  I  sometimes 
wish  he  resembled  him  in  some  points;  at  all 
events,  we  should  have  been  spared  this  degra- 
dation. The  King,  sir,  possesses  every  virtue; 
he  is  a  good  husband,  good  father,  brother  and 
master — but  he  wants  decision.  He  has  a  horror 
of  the  idea  that  he  might  be  the  cause  of  a  drop 
of  blood  being  shed,  and  you  see  the  consequen- 
ces. To  spare  the  heads  of  a  few  traitors,  we 
see  our  faithful  servants  butchered  at  our  door  ; 
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but  hark  ! — there  is  the  signal  for  our  departure. 
A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  Count 
de  Beauvoisin  appeared  to  announce  that  all 
was  prepared  for  her  Majesty's  departure. 

"  As  for  you,  Arundel/'  continued  he,  "  I  have 
also  made  preparations  for  your  removal,  which 
I  hope  the  Queen  will  approve.  I  have  accepted 
M.  de  Mirabeau's  offer  to  transport  you  to  a 
room  in  his  house." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau,"  said  Arundel ;  "  but  I  must  beg  to  de- 
cline his  offer.  1  have  my  own  lodgings  here, 
where  I  shall  be  perfectly  well." 

"  Nay  ,but  hear  my  reason,"  said  de  Beau- 
voisin ;  "  depend  upon  it,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  you  were  the  person  who  resisted  the  mob, 
and  received  that  wound  in  consequence.  It  is 
said  you  wounded  one  man  desperately;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  or  his  friends  will  take 
some  opportunity  of  avenging  him.  In  short, 
yon  are  not  in  safety  in  your  own  house;  and 
Mirabeau's  will  not  only  be  the  best  place  of  re- 
fuge for  you  now,  but  when  it  is  known  you  are 
his  inmate,  it  will  be  a  very  effectual  protection 
hereafter/* 

"  Mods,  de  Beauvoisin  is  right,"  said  the 
Queen ;  "  I  beg  you  to  accede  to  his  proposal :" 
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and  seeing  Arundel  look  very  undecided,  she 
added ;  "  and  if  necessary,  I  order  you." 

"  Well  then,  that  is  settled,"  said  the  Count ; 
"  I  have  a  litter  ready  for  you,  and  I  will,  with 
her  Majesty's  permission,  see  you  safe,  and  then 
return  to  my  duties  here."  The  queen  assented, 
and  giving  her  hand  to  Arundel  to  kiss,  said : 

"  Adieu,  Mr.  Arundel ;  I  hope  to  see  you  at 
the  Tuilleries  as  soon  as  your  wound  allows  you 
to  come  there.  Neither  the  king  nor  myself  can 
ever  forget  your  courage  and  devotion.  Ger- 
trude, take  leave  of  Mr.  Arundel,  and  follow  me." 
De  Beauvoisin  very  discreetly  turned  away,  and 
Arundel  pressed  one  long  burning  kiss  on  the 
hand  that  was  held  out  to  him. 

"  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville,"  said 
he ;  c<  I  hope  soon  to  be  at  Paris;  till  that  happy 
moment,  think  of  me  sometimes." 

She  clasped  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
whispered  " For  ever!"  and  with  her  face  covered 
with  blushes,  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  now  the  adieus  are  over/'  said  the 
Count,  "  I  will  call  in  my  grenadiers  with  the 
litter.  By-the-bye,  I  hope  tbey  were  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  adieus  I  mean,  not  the  grenadiers. 
She  is  a  little  angel,  I  allow — I  wonder  what 
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made  her  blush  so,  as  she  ran  out  of  the 
room." 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  of?"  said  Arundel, 
angrily. 

"  Oh,  nobody  1"  said  de  Beauvoisin,  and  he 
began  singing — 


'  Je  n*ai  pas  le  coeur  de  glace, 
Et  mon  Lubin  m'aimoit  taut, 
Monseigneur,  en  notre  place, 
Vous  en  aoriez  fait  antant.'  " 


These  lines  were  uttered  with  so  droll  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  that  Arundel,  annoyed 
as  he  was,  could  not  help  laughing.  "Come  now, 
de  BeauYoisin,"  said  he ;  "  you  know  I  cannot 
be  angry  with  a  man  who  has  saved  my  life,  so 
be  generous,  and  do  not  teaze  me." 

"  Very  well ;  but  recollect,  it  is  only  a  truce 
till  you  are  well,  unless  you  leave  off  your  mys- 
teries and  secrets  with  me.  Why,  Lord  !  if  I 
was  in  love  with  the  Queen  herself,  I  should  not 
be  happy  till  I  bad  deposited  my  secret  in  the 
bosom  of  some  faithful  Pylades.  I  see  no  fun  in 
a  love  that  is  to  be  hid  from  all  the  world  ;  that 
would  be  too  egoistical  a  passion  for  me.  I  like 
to  make  my  friends  happy  with  my  happiness." 
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"Well,  but  as  I  happen  to  have  no  such 
secret — "  began  Arundel. 

"Oh  bah !"  interrupted  the  other ;  "but  come, 
here  is  the  litter  ;  so  just  get  in  and  make  your- 
self as  comfortable  as  you  can  in  it" 

"  I  feel  quite  well  enough  to  walk;  and  if  you 
will  give  me  your  arm,  I  had  rather  go  on  foot/' 
said  his  friend. 

"  Very  likely,  but  you  will  do  no  such  thing ; 
just  have  the  goodness  to  obey  orders,  and  do 
as  I  tell  you." 

Arundel  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
being  safely  housed,  the  men  lifted  him  up 
on  their  shoulders, '  and  accompanied  by  the 
Count,  carried  him  to  Mirabeau's  house.  Mira- 
beau  himself  was  out,  but  had  left  word  to 
have  everything  prepared  for  Mr.  Arundel's  re- 
ception ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  installed 
in  a  cheerful,  comfortable  room,  on  a  sofa,  while 
a  respectable-looking  old  servant  arranged  the 
pillows  under  his  head. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  said,  " regretted 
exceedingly  that  important  public  business  pre- 
vented his  being  at  home  to  receive  Monsieur 
himself;  but  hoped  to  be  back  by  dinner  time. 
Was  there  anything  Monsieur  wished  for?" 
This  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  left  the 
room. 
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^  I  too  most  leave  you/'  said  de  Beauvoisin ; 
"  Lafayette  cannot  spare  me,  or  I  should  have 
liked  so  much  to  have  remained  with  you  to- 
day." 

"  Do  tell  me  before  you  go,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  for  the  royal  family  ? — 
have  all  precautions  been  taken  ?" 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy  ;  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  long  and  fatiguing  day  for  them,  for  with 
thiB  crowd  accompanying  them,  they  must  go  a 
foot's  pace  ;  but  we  shall  take  care  to  surround 
the  carriage  with  picked  men  whom  we  can  rely 
upon.  As  for  me,  I  mean  not  to  quit  the  door 
of  the  carriage  which  contains  a  young  lady  I 
feel  very  much  interested  about — a  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville — did  you  ever  happen  to  see 
ber?" 

"  My  dear  Count,  you  are  very  near  being  a 
very  good  fellow  ;  but  you  will  not  be  perfect 
till  you  leave  off  that  detestable  trick  of  quiz- 
zing." 

"  Indeed !  then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  retain 
perfection  long  ;  c'est  plus  fort  que  mot;  hut  I 
will  be  perfect  for  a  minute,  and  set  your  heart 
at  rest,  by  assuring  you  in  solemn  seriousness, 
that  anybody  I  think  you  care  about,  shall  be 
taken  as  much  care  of  as  if  you  were  yourself 
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present  So  good  bye,  my  dear  friend;  and  above 
all,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  remain  quiet,  or 
you  will  be  confined  to  the  house  for  some  time 
to  come — so  saith  the  surgeon/9 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
your  kindness ;  shall  I  see  you  before  I  get  to 
Paris?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  the  first  moment  I  can 
call  my  own ;  and  at  any  rate  you  shall  hear 
from  me  to-morrow.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  too 
late  to-night ;"  and  so  saying,  the  two  young  men 
shook  hands,  and  Arundel  was  left  alone. 

Calm  reflection  soon  succeeded  to  excitement, 
and  he  had  leisure  to  consider  the  difficulties  he 
had  prepared  for  himself.  That  they  were  great 
he  was  fully  aware,  but  he  did  not  despair  of 
overcoming  them — what  lover  does  ?  Still  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  hurried  into  taking  a  step, 
that  no  one  could  approve  of.  He  had  plighted 
his  faith  to  a  young  girl,  and  had  received  hers 
in  return,  under  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
vented either  of  them  from  considering  the  im- 
portance and  the  consequences  of  such  an  en- 
gagement. But  now  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  length  of  time  that  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  his  hopes  were  fulfilled,  if  indeed  they 
ever  could  be,  would  he  be  justified  in  allowing 
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Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  to  remain  under 
its  influence  ?    Honour  told  him  he  would  not; 
and  although  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  had 
given  way  to  his    feelings,  he  determined,  as 
soon  as  he  could  see  her,  to  explain  his  situ- 
ation,   and    release    her  from    all  claims    she 
had  given  him  over  her.     It  was  not  without  a 
violent  struggle  that  he  came  to  this  resolution, 
— his  short  lived  passion  had  already  taken  deep 
root  in  his  heart ;  still  he  resolved  to  free  the 
object  of  it  from  every  tie  which  might  appear 
to  bind  their  destinies  to  each  other.     He  would 
tell  her  she  was  free  as  air,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  that  he  considered  himself 
so  too.  No ! — the  nicest  feeling  of  honour  would 
not  require  that.  He  would  still  cherish  his  love, 
his  hopeless  love  ;  he  would  never  lose  the  re- 
membrance of  what  already  appeared  to  him  but 
as  a  dream.     It  would  be  the  pillar  by  day,  the 
flame  by  night,  to  guide  him  on  his  way.     Does 
it  detract  from  his  merit  that  a  hope  lingered 
in  his  heart  that    the   sacrifice  would  not  be 
accepted?    If  it  does,  it  was  so  natural,  so  in- 
voluntarily, that   it    might   well  be    pardoned 
him. 

He  did  not  feel  more  comfortable  when  he 
considered  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
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court.  The  Queen  would,  doubtless,  after  what 
had  occurred,  consider  him  as  bound  to  their 
cause,  and  this  claim  he  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit.  He  admired  her,  he  pitied  her, 
and  would  have  died  to  serve  her  personally ; 
but  the  dislike  he  had  always  felt  to  her  friends 
was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  what 
he  had  lately  seen  of  them.  Those  who  were 
most  bound  to  defend  the  crown  were  emigrating 
in  vast  numbers;  some  from  the  mere  ignoble 
instinct  which  taught  them  to  fly  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger;  others  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  seeking  from  foreign  powers  the 
means  of  exciting  a  war  against  their  native 
country,  and  endeavouring,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  band  of  mercenaries,  to  restore  the  power  and 
abuses  of  the  ancien  regime.  Those  who  re- 
mained, entertained  projects  no  less  culpable, 
which,  but  for  tbe  unforeseen  events  of  that  and 
the  preceding  day,  would  probably  have  at  once 
plunged  the  kingdom  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
wan  Then  again  his  mind  would  turn  to  the  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Mirabeau,  determined, 
as  he  was,  to  come  at  once  to  an  explanation  with 
him,  and  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  any 
connection  existing  between  them.  After  the 
scene  to  which  he  had  been  witness  the  preceding 
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night,  he  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  a 
man  capable  of  entertaining  such  projects,  who 
evidently  sought  only  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment,  without  reference  to  the  interests  of  any 
one  else. 

Whilst  he  was  busied  with  these  thoughts,  Mira- 
beau  himself  entered  his  room, and  apologizing  for 
his  unavoidable  absence,  took  such  a  warm  in- 
terest in  all  that  had  occurred  to  him,  that  Arun- 
del felt  he  could  not  use  the  severe  tone  of  re- 
monstrance on  which  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined. 

"  To-day,  you  know,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  my  explanations,  and  your  decision,"  said 
Mirabeau,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  couch  be- 
side him ;  "  but  considering  your  situation,  it 
will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  defer  them  till  you  are 
more  capable  of  listening  to  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  his  guest,  "  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  have  it  over ;  more 
especially  as  I  must  decline  receiving  your  con- 
fidence, having  fully  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
accept  your  offers." 

"  This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  resolution ; 
and  one,  I  confess,  for  which  our  last  conversation 
did  not  prepare  me,"  said  the  Count.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  twenty-four  hours  of  the  blandishments 
of  a  court,  should  have  wrought  so  sudden  a 
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change  in  your  opinions  and  ideas?  If  so,  I  con- 
fees  I  shall  feel  but  little  regret  for  the  loss  of  so 
versatile  a  collaborator." 

"  Not  so,  I  assure  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte ; 
my  opinions  are  still  the  same,  and  it  is  because 
they  are  unchanged  that  I  refuse  the  honour  of 
your  confidence." 

"This  requires  some  explanation,  which  I 
trust  you  will  afford  me,  as  it  seems  to  imply 
that  your  objection  is  to  me  personally.  I  know 
I  am  no  favourite  at  the  palace,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  heard  many  stories  to  my  prejudice ; 
but  none,  I  am  sure,  which  I  cannot  victoriously 
refute.  In  justice  you  cannot  refuse  to  give  me 
the  opportunity." 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,'*  said  Arundel,  "  that 
nothing  I  have  heard  from  any  one  about  the 
court  has  in  the  least  influenced  my  determina- 
tion. I  could  have  wished  to  be  spared  entering 
into  an  explanation,  which  it  will  be  painful  for 
me  to  make,  and  for  you  to  hear ;  but  I  acknow- 
ledge your  right  to  demand  it,  and  if  you  insist, 
I  am  ready  to  give  it." 

"  Have  the  goodness  then  to  proceed,  and 
never  mind  hurting  my  feelings — speak  out  what 
you  think,"  said  Mirabeau. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Arundel,  "I  will  tell 
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you  at  ooce,  and  without  circumlocution,  that  I 
have  the  positive  knowledge  that  you  conspired — 
1  can  use  no  other  word — with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  force  the  King  from  the  throne,  and  to 
declare  that  prince  Regent,  under  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  you 
had,  in  this  act  of  rebellion,  rather  a  view  to 
your  own  particular  interests,  than  the  good  of 
your  country.  That  is  my  reason  for  declining 
all  association  with  you.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
been  compelled  to  speak  in  such  plain  language, 
but  I  know  no  other." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Arundel ;  you  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  some  meddling,  officious 
fool,"  replied  Mirabeau,  warmly. 

"  1  have  already  said  that  I  know  what  I  have 
advanced  to  be  true;  if  you  were  to  confirm  it 
with  your  own  lips,  it  could  add  nothing  to  my 
conviction." 

Mirabeau  started  up,  and  walked  about  the 
room  for  some  minutes  in  great  agitation.  "  But 
if  I  assure  you,  upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour, 
that  at  this  very  moment  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  myself  are  enemies,  and  I  should,  in  all 
probability,  have  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royal 
closed  in  my  face,  were  I  to  present  myself  there?" 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  that  is  only 
since  last  night." 
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"What!— do  you  know  that?"  cried  Mira- 
beau,  surprised  beyond  all  idea  of  caution  or 
prudence.  "  Oh !  I  see  it  all ;  I  am  betrayed. 
The  duke  has  sacrificed  me  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  King — say,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is  not.  I  believe  no  one  besides  myself 
and  the  parties  implicated  are  acquainted  with 
the  intrigue." 

"  You  had  it,  then,  from  Madame  de  Genlis, 
or  her  husband  ?  " 

"  To  save  you  the  trouble  of  further  questions 
as  to  the  source  of  my  information,"  said  Arun- 
del, "  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  will  not  give 
it  up,  and  will  neither  deny  nor  confirm  your 
conjectures:  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that 
it  is  correct." 

"  You  need  say  no  more.  I  am  satisfied. 
Excuse  me  for  one  minute  ;  we  will  resume  this 
conversation." 

He  left  the  room,  but  returned  soon  after- 
wards with  as  smooth  a  countenance  as  if  no- 
thing had  Occurred  to  disturb  him.  "  Mr. 
Arundel,"  said  he,  "  I  will  open  my  heart  to 
you.  You  know  so  much  already,  that  injustice 
to  myself  I  must  tell  you  all  that  has  passed  on 
this  fearful  subject.  I  ask  for  no  promise  of  se- 
crecy. As  I  said  before,  with  a  man  of  honour 
I  am  safe.     I  will,  then,  confess  that  I  did  con- 
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spire,  to  use  your  word,  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, for  the  purpose  you  mentioned ;  and  in  so 
doing,  although  I  certainly  had  stipulated  for 
myself — I  was  to  have  been  President  of  the 
Council — I  thought  that  I  was  acting  for  the 
good  of  my  country.  France  requires  regenera- 
tion. The  administration  of  the  government  is 
corrupt  from  first  to  last.  The  King  means 
well,  but  has  no  power ;  he  is  a  mere  puppet, 
the  strings  of  which  are  pulled  by  those  about 
him,  and  these  are  the  most  deadly  enemies  the 
revolution  has  to  contend  with.  My  intentions 
were  to  have  replaced  him  by  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  till  our  constitution  was  irrevocably 
fixed  beyond  the  power  of  a  faction  to  endan- 
ger it.  But  I  declare,  most  solemnly,  that  the 
royal  family  would  have  been  so  treated  as  to 
have  reconciled  them  to  their  temporary  abdica- 
tion— for  it  would  have  been  but  temporary.  The 
head  of  the  monarchy  must  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolution,  to  ensure  its  complete 
and  bloodless  success.  I  chose  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  believing  him  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to 
constitutional  principles  of  government,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  given  such  pledges  to  the 
revolution,  that  he  cannot  turn  his  back  on  it. 
This  idea  I  adopted  some  weeks  ago,  but  since 
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that  time  I  have  seen  good  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther we  should  have  gained  by  the  change,  and 
last  night  I  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  him ; 
and  you  may  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  totally  abandoned  my  project."  He 
paused,  and  seemed  to  expect  an  answer. 

Arundel  saw  plainly  enough  that  what  he 
said  did  not  tally  exactly  with  all  he  had  heard 
the  night  before ;  but  not  wishing  to  engage  in  a 
useless  discussion,  he  merely  observed,  "  I  will 
not  enter  into  an  argument  upon  a  plan  which 
you  say  is  abandoned.  In  my  opinion,  you  would 
not  have  found  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  ready  to 
relinquish  a  throne  as  to  mount  it :  be  that  as  it 
may,  you  will  yourself  allow  that  you  have  said 
quite  enough  to  justify  me  in  my  resolution*  I 
tell  you  fairly  you  are  too  dangerous  a  man  for 
me  to  connect  myself  with ;  and  leaving  the  fea- 
sibility of  your  plans  out  of  the  question,  I  must 
at  once  declare — what  I  have  said,  I  believe,  once 
before — that  so  far  from  aiding  any  plans  to  de- 
throne the  king,  I  would  oppose  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
made  a  tool  for  your  ambitious  projects." 

"  Certainly  you  are  gratifying  my  wish  to  hear 
you  speak  plainly,"  replied  the  Count ;  '«  but  I 
thank  you  for   it—we   shall  understand  each 
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other  the  better;  and  now  listen  to  me  calmly, 
and  reflect  on  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  am  not 
a  man  to  abandon  my  purposes,  because  one 
plan  fails.  The  success  of  the  revolution  is  my 
first  object — the  wish  nearest  my  heart;  the  next 
is  the  care  of  my  own  fortune.  I  have,  as  you 
may  naturally  suppose,  reflected  deeply  upon 
our  position  ;  and  I  have  determined  to  offer  my 
services  to  the  King,  provided  always  that  he  will 
sincerely  support  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  sine  qud  non  ;  and  I  think, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  so 
difficult  to  obtain  from  him  and  the  Queen  a 
positive  guarantee  to  that  effect.  The  events  of 
these  two  last  days  must  have  convinced  them 
that  they  have  no  power  to  resist  the  will  of  the 
nation.  The  crown  must  appear  in  their  eyes, 
as  it  does  in  those  of  every  one  else,  entirely 
valueless,  unless  possessing  the  affections  and 
support  of  the  people.  If  they  could  not  defend 
themselves  at  Versailles  with  a  body  of  troops 
devoted  to  them,  they  must  be  aware  that  at 
Paris,  any  attempt  at  violence  would  be  still 
more  hopeless,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  an 
immense  population,  who  have  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  liberty  with  all  the  ardour  of  prose* 
lytes.  At  the  Tuilleries,  too,  they  will  be  more 
vol.  i.  F 
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in  public,  and  consequently  less  exposed  to  the 
perverse  insinuations   of   the  enemies  of   the 
people.     I  have  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  King 
may  be  brought  freely  to  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  monarchy.    If  he  does 
so,  I  will  ensure  his  being  the  most  powerful 
monarch   in  Europe — feared  and  respected  by 
his  neighbours,  and  loved  by  his  subjects.     But 
without  my  cooperation  he  can  do  nothing ;  there 
is  a  republican  party  in  France,  small,  it  is  true, 
at  present,  but  every  day  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  counting  among  its  chiefs  men  of  talent  and 
audacity,  combined  with  an  inflexible  firmness  of 
purpose.    These  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  erection  of 
the  republic.      Then,   again,  there  is  a  very 
strong  party,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
the  head;  and  their  object  is  to  transfer  the 
crown  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  branch. 
Now,  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  say,  that  I  alone 
am  capable  of  counteracting  and  defeating  their 
intrigues.     I  know  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in 
my  way ;  but  as  I  think  they  are  almost  all  of  a 
personal  nature,  they  may  be  overcome.     The 
Court,  the   Queen  in  particular,  hold  me  in 
detestation ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  them  that 
their  safety  depends  on  me—  in  short,  that  their 
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cause  is  mine — we  should  soon  be  as  warm 
friends  as  we  have  hitherto  been  bitter  enemies ; 
and  after  all,  I  have  as  much  to  forgive  as  they 
have.  If  I  sought  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative 
within  constitutional  bounds,  they  have  retaliated 
by  placing  my  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
those  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  ever  the  good  old  times 
should  return.  But  to  negotiate  all  this,  we 
must  employ  a  man  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
both  parties ;  and,  moreover,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  excite  no  suspicions ;  for  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  whole  plan  would  fail,  were  it  once 
publicly  known  that  I  was  in  negotiation  with 
the  Court,  as  it  would  destroy  my  popularity 
and  influence.  I  have  looked  for  such  a  man 
amongst  all  my  acquaintance,  and  I  see  no  one 

• 

so  proper  for  it  as  yourself.  Nay,  do  not  start — 
consider  the  subject  calmly ;  if  I  may  judge  by 
your  professions,  you  are  equally  opposed  to  a 
republic  as  to  a  despotism.  You  may  have  the 
glory  of  Baying  France  from  both ;  or,  at  all 
events,  from  many  years  of  civil  war  and  blood- 
shed.    Does  not  such  a  mission  tempt  you  ?" 

"  Granting  that  it  did,"  replied  Arundel, 
"  still  I  must  have  some  guarantee  that  you  are 
in  earnest,  and  will  not  fly  from  the  engage- 
ments you  may  contract ;  and  I  do  not  exactly 
see  how  that  can  be  done." 
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"  Easily  enough ;  as  I  have  before  said,  I 
have  my  fortune  to  establish,  and  I  shall  exact 
such  terms  for  my  assistance  as,  if  granted,  will 
be  a  sufficient  pledge  that  I  will  not  break  the 
contract,  as  I  could  not  hope  to  make  so  good  a 
one  elsewhere.  I  see  you  feel  something  like 
contempt  for  what,  no  doubt,  you  consider  my 
mercenary  disposition;  if  so,  you  are  wrong. 
With  my  talents  I  am  sure  of  succeeding  in  any 
career  I  adopt.  I  have  chosen  the  political  one, 
and  1  see  no  one  so  capable  as  myself  of  direct- 
ing the  government  of  a  great  nation.  If  I  am 
deceived  in  so  thinking,  all  France  is  deceived 
likewise.  No,  no ! — the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire :  and  those  for  whom  I  labour  must  pay  me 
my  hire.  Perhaps  when  I  was  at  your  age,  I  had 
the.  high  and  chivalrous  wish  to  serve  my  country 
without  fee  or  reward.  But  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  gratitude  is  a  virtue  seldom 
found  in  individuals,  still  more  seldom  in  nations. 
I  am  without  resources  of  my  own ;  I  must  live 
by  my  talents,  and  expect  to  be  paid  according 
to  their  worth." 

.  Arundel  felt  as  much  disgusted  with  his 
principles,  as  with  the  sophistry  he  employed  to 
-defend  them ;  but  yet  he  felt  inclined  to  accept 
the  part  proposed  to  him,  with  the  hope  of  being 
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instrumental  in  removing  the  barrier  which  so 
unfortunately  existed  between  the  King  and  his 
subjects.  He  was  anxious,  however,  before  he 
pledged  himself  positively,  to  get  as  much  light 
as  he  could  on  the  subject ;  and  with  this  view 
he  observed,  "Well,  I  grant  that  what  you  have 
said,  certainly  does  away  with  all  suspicion  as 
far  as  the  King  is  concerned;  but  what  guarantee 
have  the  friends  of  the  revolution  that  you  will 
not  desert  them  ?  You,  who  are  so  well  read  in 
English  History,  no  doubt  remember  that  Straf- 
ford, the  most  willing  instrument  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  began  his  career  as  an  ardent  patriot." 

"  That  is  a  question  still  more  easily  answered 
than  your  last.  A  constitution  is  necessary  to 
my  own  safety.  The  Court,  perhaps,  will  look 
up  to  me  as  their  saviour  for  a  time ;  but  were 
there  no  national  representation,  I  do  not  think 
this  head  of  mine  would  remain  very  long  on  my 
shoulders ;  at  all  events,  I  know  them  too  well  to 
trust  them." 

"  Well,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  will  undertake  this 
task ;  but  I  give  you  fair  notice,  that  I  give  it  up 
at  the  very  first  symptom  I  see,  of  your  leaving 
the  path  you  have  now  traced  out" 

'*  Mr.  Arundel,  I  assure  you  you  do  me  great 
injustice/9  replied  Mirabeau,  "if  you  suppose 

p3 
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me  capable  of  it.  I  have  often,  it  is  true,  em- 
ployed men  as  my  tools,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  put  them  into  my  confidence,  or 
even  to  make  a  show  of  it ;  but  when  once  I  do 
give  it — when  I  speak  to  any  one  as  I  have  done 
to  you,  depend  upon  it  I  never  seek  to  deceive ; 
and  now  that  it  is  agreed  that  you  will  assist 
me,  let  us  dine,  which  is  by  no  means  so  unim- 
portant fe  matter  as  some  men  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider it.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  order  dinner 
up  into  your  room ;  but  first  of  all,  although  you 
have  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  accept  my 
promise  that  I  will  take  care,  should  we  succeed, 
to  place  you  in  such  a  position  as  to  secure  your 
future  fortunes." 

"  On  that  head,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  must 
beg  you  will  say  nothing ;  the  sole  object  I  have 
in  view  in  acceding  to  your  wishes  is  to  assist,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  in  healing  the  fatal  divisions 
with  which  this  magnificent  country  is  threatened. 
I  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  any  personal  ad- 
vantage." 

"Weil,  well,  we  will  talk  about  this  here- 
after ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  think  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  you  to  be  naturalized  as  a 
Frenchman;  it  will  at  all  events  prevent  that 
odium  attaching  to  you,  which  is  so  apt  to  fall 
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upon  foreigners  who  interfere  with  the  public 
affairs  of  other  nations;  and  in  no  country  is 
this  feeling  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
France.  With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will 
to-morrow  propose  a  decree  for  your  naturali- 
zation as  a  French  citizen ;  there  is  no  difficulty 
attending  it — it  has  already  been  done  in  several 
instances,  and  will  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

Arundel  intimated  his  acquiescence,  and  din- 
ner being  brought  in  put  an  end  to  all  further 
political  discussion.  Mirabeau  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that  he  had  lost  considera- 
bly in  his  guest's  good  opinion ;  determined,  if 
possible,  to  retrieve  the  lost  ground,  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  and  when  he  wished  to 
please  and  captivate,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  resist  the  charm  of  his  conversation.  Every 
branch  of  literature,  from  the  most  abstruse 
metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  German  school 
to  the  newest  novel — the  respective  merits  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  the  graces  of  the 
popular  dancers  at  the  opera — were  all  discussed 
by  him  with  the  same  elegance  and  felicity  of 
touch ;  never  dwelling  on  the  same  subject,  when 
it  ceased  to  interest  or  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  some  of  those  brilliant  ban  mots 
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for  which  no  man  in  France  was  more  celebrated. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  perceive  that  Arundel  was 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the 
display  of  varied  lore  and  intellectual  power 
that  was  thus  laid  open  to  him.  Although  quite 
unable  to  compete  with  Mirabeau  in  a  contest  of 
this  nature,  what  he  did  say  was  happily  chosen 
and  to  the  purpose;  while  on  those  topics  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  showed  a  sound- 
ness of  judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  that  more  than  once  baffled  the  bril- 
liant but  rather  superficial  comments  of  his  com- 
panion. Mirabeau's  sagacity  enabled  him  to  see 
at  once  that  he  had  no  fool  to  deal  with ;  and 
consequently,  the  respect  which  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  unprincipled  intriguer  invariably  feels 
for  the  really  honest  man  who  has  courage 
enough  to  resist  his  seductions,  was  still  farther 
increased.  Thus  animated,  he  even  excelled 
himself,  and  they  retired  to  rest  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other.  Arundel  had  never  passed  a 
more  agreeable  evening,  and  no  longer  wondered 
at  the  influence  which  the  Count  was  said  to 
exercise  over  all  who  approached  him.  He  felt 
the  charm  himself,  but  could  not  help  feeling 
thankful  that  his  host  had  himself  furnished  him 
with  an  antidote,  by  the  display  he  had  pre* 
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viously  made  of  his  conduct,  and  the  principles 
which  guided  it. 

Much  refreshed  by  a  good  night's  rest,  Arundel 
rose  the  next  morning  after  the  surgeon  had 
visited  him  and  dressed  his  arm,  which  was 
doing  as  well  as  possible,  and  gave  him  com- 
paratively very  little  pain.  Youth  and  a  good 
constitution  promised  to  effect  a  speedy  cure. 
While  he  was  yet  at  breakfast,  he  received  a 
letter  from  de  Beauvoisin ;  hastily  tearing  it  open, 
he  read  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  Arundel,  let  me 
tell  you,  we  arrived  without  the  slightest  acci- 
dent; and  I  put  this  first,  because  the  details  of 
the  journey  are  too  painful  for  you  to  read  calm- 
ly without  this  assurance.  We  did  not  reach 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  till  nine  o'clock  last  night, 
—consequently  were  eight  hours  on  the  road.  I 
grieve  to  say  that  the  journey  was  one  continued 
outrage  on  the  royal  family  ;  to  be  sure  the  mob 
were  drunk,  if  that  is  any  excuse.  The  ears  of 
the  Queen  were  incessantly  polluted  by  the  most 
horrible  execrations  or  the  most  obscene  jokes; 
while  two  ruffians  carried  before  her  carriage  the 
heads  of  the  two  Gardes  du  Corps  who  were 
killed  in  the  morning.  At  Sevres  they  had  actu- 
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ally  the  incredible  barbarity  to  force  a  barber  to 
powder  and  dress  them  afresh.  It  must  have 
been  one  long  scene  of  suffering  to  the  principal 
actors  in  it — but  they  did  not  shew  it.  The 
King  looked  as  unconcerned,  and,  between  our- 
selves, as  stupid  as  usual.  The  Queen,  though 
dreadfully  pale,  looked  as  if  she  was  too  superior 
a  being  for  such  insults  to  reach.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  could  easily  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  if  it  were  only  for  her  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity. 

€t  Well,  when  we  got  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  King  made  the  little  speech  oblige  in  answer 
to  the  Mayor's  address;  which  poor  dear  blun- 
dering Bailli  undertook  to  repeat  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  forgetting  part  of  it,  he  only  said  '  The 
King  will  always  find  himself  with  pleasure  in 
the  midst  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  good  city  of 
Paris;"  but  the  Queen  took  him  up  directly; 
'Add  with  confidence,  sir;  the  King  said  with 
pleasure  and  confidence.9  It  is  lucky  for  some  of 
us,  perhaps,  that  she  and  her  husband  cannot 
change  places.  After  this  they  all  retired  to  the 
Tuilleries,  where  no  preparations  had  been  made 
for  them,  and  many  old  dowagers  who  have  had 
apartments  there  from  time  immemorial,  were  ob- 
liged to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice.   So  much 
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for  public  news.  As  for  myself  I  took  up  my 
position  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  was,  with  three 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  She  recog- 
nized me.  of  course  directly,  and  to  spare  her  the 
trouble  of  asking  the  question,  which  she  was 
dying  to  do,  poor  little  thing,  only  did  not  know 
how,  I  told  her  that  I  had  just  left  you  comfort- 
ably settled  on  a  good  sofa,  and  much  easier.  A 
long  silence  followed  this  information.  At  length 
a  louder  burst  of  savage  triumph  from  the  brutes 
who  surrounded  us  seemed  to  rouse  her,  but  not 
to  think  of  herself;  she  begged  me  to  go  up  to 
the  King's  carriage,  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
violence.  I  assured  her  that  Lafayette  was  close 
to  it,  and  that  it  was  well  protected ;  '  Besides,9 
added  I,  '  I  cannot  leave  this  carriage,  which  I 
have  promised  ray  friend  Arundel  to  remain  by, 
till  you  are  safely  arrived/  Did  you  ever  see  her 
blush  ?  If  not,  you  have  no  idea  how  it  becomes 
her.  Her  face  and  neck  were  crimson,  and  she 
looked  so  very  grave,  that  fearful  I  had  done  no 
good,  I  lost  no  time  in  saying  that  we  had  both 
agreed  in  fearing  that  those  from  whom  she  had 
already  escaped  once  with  so  much  difficulty, 
might  recognize  her  and  endeavour  to  complete 
their  work,  if  they  thought  her  unprotected.  And 
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now,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  are  not  already  cured! 
here  is  a  balsam  that  will  set  you  to  righto  at 
once — what  do  you  think  she  said  ?  'Dear  Mr. 
Arundel,  how  kind  to  think  of  me  when  he  must 
be  suffering  so  much  himself!' — she  did  indeed— 
I  am  ready,  if  you  wish  it,  to  confirm  my  deposi- 
tion upon  oath.  Not  very  flattering  to  me,  by-the- 
bye,  who  bad  announced  myself  as  being  one  of 
the  suggestors.  But  however,  I  am  a  friend 
comme  il  y  en  a  peu.  I  let  her  believe  my  little 
improvisation;  and  to  say  the  truth  I  was  no 
loser,  for  she  evidently  considered  me  as  a  friend 
from  that  moment,  and  gave  me  a  look  occa- 
sionally that  would  have  triumphed  over  any 
other  man's  fidelity.  As  for  me,  I  considered 
myself  only  as  a  sort  of  electrical  conductor  for 
the  transmission  of  it  to  him  it  belonged  to  by 
right.  In  short,  I  did  all  I  could  to  diminish 
the  horrors  of  the  journey  to  her ;  and  though 
she  was  looking  pale  and  tired  when  we  got  to 
the  Tuilleries,  I  trust  she  will  not  suffer  from  it. 
What  can  her  father  have  been  thinking  of,  when 
he  allowed  so  young,  so  innocent  a  being  to  be 
attached  to  such  a  court  as  ours?  However, 
that  is  his  business,  not  ours — at  least  not  mine. 
I  told  her  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  to-day, 
and  soe  desired  me  to  assure  you  of  her  eternal 
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gratitude.  There  is  a  word  for  you  from  such 
lips.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  delighted  you  were 
laid  up,  and  not  able  to  accompany  us ;  it  would 
have  been  too  painful  for  you.  It  has  left  upon 
my  mind  an  impression  I  shall  not  easily  get 
over,  though  I  try  not  to  think  of  it.  Let  me 
hear  how  you  are  going  on,  and  when  you  expect 
to  get  out.  What  do  you  think  of  poor  old  Mon- 
sieur de  La  Salle  walking  the  whole  way  with  his 
hand  on  the  door  of  the  King's  carriage  ? 

"  Tout  a  vous, 

u  Adolphe." 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  filled  Arundel  with 
mixed  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  it  in- 
creased his  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  a  sick  couch.  His  convalescence  went  on 
favourably,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  be  wished ; 
in  the  course  of  ten  days,  however,  he  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  a  state  to  go  out  without  dan- 
ger, although  he  saw  himself  condemned  to  wear 
his  arm  in  a  sling  for  some  time  to  come. 
During  this  interval  he  bad  several  conferences 
with  Mirabeau,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
him  completely  master  of  the  plans  to  be  proposed, 
and  to  give  him  the  necessary  instructions  for 
his  negociations  with  the  court.     Each  succeed- 
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ing  conversation  filled  him  with  greater  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  won- 
derful man  with  whom  he  was  thus  brought  into 
such  close  contact,  and  who  now  seemed  to  have 
sincerely  adopted  a  fixed  and  irreproachable  line 
of  conduct  At  length,  the  long  wished -for 
moment  arrived  when  he  was  to  leave  Versailles, 
— a  few  days  before  the  National  Assembly,  who 
had  decreed  that  they  were  inseparable  from  the 
King,  and  were  making  preparations  to  follow 
him  to  Paris.  In  the  meantime,  Mirabeau  made 
arrangements  for  a  regular  and  direct  communi- 
cation with  his  ambassador. 


END    OF  VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Arundel's  first  care  on  arriving  at  Paris,  was 
to  secure  for  himself  a  comfortable  apartment, 
suited  to  his  circumstances,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore ;  and  having  done  this,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  very  evening  of  bis 
arrival.  It  was  a  reception  night,  and  the  pub- 
lic apartments  were  crowded  with  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  and  public  functionaries  of 
every  grade,  both  military  and  civil.  He  was 
warmly  greeted  by  all  those  he  knew,  with  various 
marks  of  interest.  Lord  A.,  in  particular,  was 
loud  in  his  congratulations  and  praises  of  the 
gallantry  of  his  conduct,  which  he  said  he  had 
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mentioned  incidentally  in  the  despatch  he  had  for- 
warded to  his  court,  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  By 
the  King  and  the  Queen  he  was  equally  well  re- 
ceived, although  etiquette  prevented  their  taking 
any  particular  notice  of  him,  after  he  had  passed 
them  in  the  circle.  Even  the  Count  de  Fersen 
came  forward,  and  begged  him  to  accept  his 
apologies  for  what  had  passed  between  them, 
assuring  him  that  the  only  wish  he  now  felt  was 
to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship.  Of  course, 
Arundel  could  not  repulse  advances  so  made, 
and  the  two  late  enemies  remained  conversing 
together  for  some  time.  At  length  Arundel  said : 
*  You  have  encouraged  me,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  a  private  audience  of  the  Queen, 
on  matters  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
royal  family.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  approach 
her  here,  and  I  am  desirous  not  to  attract  atten- 
tion; if  you  could  find  an  opportunity  of  re- 
questing her  to  admit  me  to  her  presence,  and 
to  name  the  hour  for  seeing  me,  it  would  not  only 
be  conferring  a  great  obligation  on  me,  but  it 
will  be  the  means  of  serving  their  Majesties." 

"  I  will  take  the  very  first  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing the  Queen  her  pleasure  on  the  subject,"  re- 
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plied  the  Count;  "and  will  let  you  know  the 
result  by  letter." 

Arundel  soon  discovered  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville  was  not  in  the  apartments :  in- 
deed he  hardly  expected  she  would  be.  She  was 
too  young,  and  held  no  situation  that  rendered  it 
necessary  for  her  to  be  present  on  public  occa* 
sions.  Having  therefore  accomplished  what  he 
was  most  anxious  about,  he  soon  after  retired. 

Early  the  next  day  he  received  a  note  from  de 
Fersen,  desiring  him  to  come  to  the  Tuilleries 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  giving  him 
the  proper  instructions  for  being  admitted  into 
the  Queen's  private  apartments. 

He  was  punctual  to  the  appointment,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  sort  of  boudoir,  where  two  ladies 
were  sitting,  apparently  expecting  him.  One  of 
them  was  Gertrude;  the  other,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  almost  immediately  retired,  after  a  few 
common-place  civilities,  to  inform  the  Queen  of 
his  presence.  Now  that  this  moment,  so  anxiously 
desired,  had  arrived,  Arundel  felt  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  enter  upon  the  subject  which  engrossed 
his  thoughts,  nor  did  Gertrude  seem  less  embar- 
rassed; however,  she  it  was  who  first  broke 
silence. 

"  You    must  think  very  ill  of  me,"    said 
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she,  "  thai  I  have  not  yet  enquired  after  yonr 
wound;  but  it  is  because  I  know  no  words  by 
which  I  can  convey  to  you  the  depth  of  my  gra- 
titude. The  language  of  common  life  would 
but  ill  express  what  I  feel/' 

"  Pray,  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville,"  re- 
plied Arundel,  "  do  not  again  wound  me  by 
making  use  of  that  horrid  word  gratitude.  It  is 
I  who  feel  truly  grateful  that  it  was  permitted  to 
me  to  save  your  life — a  life/'  he  added,  after  a 
short  pause,  and  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice — "so 
much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  speak  so/'  said  Gertrude. 

"  Why  should  I  not? — why  should  I  not  speak 
what  I  feel  ?  Oh  !  Gertrude,  do  not  turn  away 
from  me ;  you  know  that  1  would  lay  down  a 
thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them,  to  save  a  single 
hair  of  your  head  from  being  iujured — to  prevent 
your  shedding  a  single  tear.  Say  you  believe 
me,  will  you  not,  Gertrude  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  you  ;  indeed,  how  can  I  doubt 
it  ?— but  still—" 

"Still  what? — you  did  not  look  so  coldly  on 
roe  when  I  last  saw  you  at  Versailles.  You  then 
seemed  to  understand  my  feelings;  what  baa  so 
changed  you  ? — what  have  I  done  to  offend  you  ? 
Believe  me,  it  was  quite  involuntary,  whatever  it 
was." 
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"  Nothing,  nothing ;  nor  am  I  changed,  but 
at  Versailles  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said  or  did. 
I  am  afraid  I  let  you  talk  to  me  in  a  way  I  ought 
not  to  have  allowed :  it  was  my  fault,  I  know,  but 
I  believe  we  were  very  foolish." 

"  At  all  events  I  was,"  exclaimed  Arundel, 
passionately;  "I  flattered  myself  that  even  if 
you  did  not  share  my  feelings,  you  did  not  blame 
them.  Fool,  did  I  say? — worse,  worse  a  thou- 
sand times !  Since  that  day,  I  have  had  but  one 
thought — but  one  idea.  Waking  or  sleeping, 
by  day,  by  night,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  your 
image — your  voice  still  rung  in  my  ears,  as  when 
you  said  'for  ever;' — but  it  is  past.  I  felt  it  was 
happiness  too  great  to  last — my  dream  is  over, 
and  I  must  reconcile  myself  to  the  reality  as  best 
I  may ;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  your 
pardon  for  my  temerity,  and  to  thank  you  for 
having  so  soon  drawn  me  from  my  error." 

This  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  a  forced 
calmness,  and  an  ironical  expression,  that  con- 
trasted almost  fearfully  with  the  vehement  and 
impassioned  tone  in  which  he  had  previously 
been  speaking.  Poor  Gertrude  could  hardly 
refrain  from  tears.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Arundel,  why 
will  you  so  entirely  misunderstand  me  ?  It  is 
cruel,  very  cruel,  to  speak  to  me  so.     I  do  not 
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know  how  to  explain  myself— I  am  so  afraid  of 
your  being  offended  if  I  use  a  word  you  do  not 
like." 

"  What  can  you  think  of  me,  if  you  suppose 
I  can  be  offended  at  anything  you  do  or  say? " 
said  Arundel,  in  a  low  repentant  tone  of  voice ; 
for  with  the  usual  versatility  of  a  lover,  he  was 
feeling  actual  remorse  at  having  used  expressions, 
which,  a  moment  before,  be  had  not  thought  half 
strong  or  cutting  enough.  "  Forgive  me,  if  I 
have  said  anything  to  grieve  or  annoy  you.  I 
shall  not  easily  forgive  myself  if  I  think  I  have 
made  you  unhappy  but  for  a  moment;  if  you 
knew  all  that  is  passing  in  my  breast,  if  you 
could  see  my  heart,  you  would  think  me  more 
worthy  of  pity  than  reproof.  I  came  here  so  in- 
expressibly happy — and  one  short  quarter  of  an 
hour  has  made  me  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings." 

'c  Oh !  do  not  say  that:  what  should  make 
you  so?" 

"  Can  you  ask  such  a  question? — Gertrude* 
my  Gertrude — nay,  do  not  be  offended ;  let  me 
call  you  so  this  once,"  and  be  took  possession  of 
her  hand,  without  much  resistance;  "I  was 
happy  because  I  loved,  and  thought — vain  fool 
that  I  was — that  I  might  in  time,  in  years,  per- 
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haps,  but  still  at  last,  be  loved  in  return.  I  loved 
with  the  whole  ardour  of  my  soul,  with  so  en* 
grossing  a  passion,  that,  if  I  bad  the  wish,  I 
have  not  now  the  power  to  control  or  extinguish 
it.  It  is  part  of  my  very  existence.  My  only 
object  in  life  was  to  endeavour  to  make  myself 
more  worthy  of  her  I  loved.  I  had  dared  to  pic- 
ture to  myself  a  time  when  I  should  have  come 
forward  and  said  to  her,  '  I  have  endeavoured  to 
deserve  you,  to  prove  to  you  that  you  have  no 
occasion  to  blush  for  the  preference  you  have 
condescended  to  show  me — the  thought  of  you 
has  animated  and  supported  me  in  the  struggle. 
Whatever  I  am  I  owe  to  you.  I  am  your  work, 
do  with  me  as  you  will.'  Yes,  such  were  the 
visions  in  which  I  have  indulged  for  the  last  fort- 
night I  seemed  to  be  another  being.  I  felt 
there  were  no  obstacles  that  I  could  not  overcome 
in  my  pursuit  of  honor  and  renown ;  and  I  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  if  my  exertions  were  crowned 
with  success,  there  would  be  one  who  would  par- 
ticipate in  my  happiness,  and  reward  me  by  her 
approbation.  It  was  on  my  sick  bed  that  I  first 
knew  what  perfect  happiness  was.  Little  did  I 
think  how  soon  such  hopes  would  be  destroyed, 
such  visions  melt  away  !  Do  you  now  wonder  at 
my  saying  I  am  most  miserable  ?    But  why  do  I 
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teaze  you  with  all  this,  which  can  interest  you 
but  little? — forgive  my  selfishness,  I  will  not 
offend  so  again." 

With  a  voice  tremulous  with  the  excess  of 
emotion,  Gertrude  replied,  "  Oh !  believe  me, 
there  is  no  one  who  will  feel  greater  grief  for 
your  sorrows,  or  participate  more  sincerely  in 
your  happiness  than  myself;  you  will  easily  find 
friends  who  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  a 
telpless  girl,  but  you  can  never  find  one  more 
sincere.  Let  me  call  you  my  brother.  Give 
me  a  sister's  right  to  participate  in  your  suc- 
cesses through  life." 

(i  There  will  be  none  to  participate  in,"  said 
Arundel,  gloomily ;  Ci  I  have  no  longer  any  mo- 
tive for  exertion — I  have  no  goal  to  attain.  Life 
for  me  will  be  nothing  but  a  mere  blank ;  and 
my  only  hope,  my  sole  desire  is,  to  pass  through 
it  unnoticed  and  unknown." 

"Do  not  talk  in  this  way/'  said  Mile,  de 
Romainville ;  "  with  your  talents  and  courage 
you  have  no  right  to  bury  yourself  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  multitude ;  will  you  not  give  me  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  brother  distinguished 
and  admired  by  all  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating merit?" 

"How  little  you  know  me,"  exclaimed  Arundel, 
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"  or  you  would  not  talk  to  me  in  this  cold  mea- 
sured language.  1  bad  a  thousand  times  rather 
be  the  object  of  your  deadliest  hatred,  than  of 
your  indifference." 

i€  Hatred !  indifference ! — oh !  you  do  me  in- 
justice if  you  accuse  me  of  indifference:  I  am 
only  too  much — '*  she  stopped,  as  if  fearful  she 
had  already  said  more  than  she  ought 

"  Why  stop  ? — oh  !  complete  the  sentence," 
cried  Arundel ;  "  say  again  that  I  am  not  in- 
different to  you.  Dearest  Gertrude,  will  you  not 
restore  me  to  happiness? — you  can  do  it  so  easily ; 
only  one  word,  one  little  word  from  your  lips. 
Will  you  not  say  it  ?  See,  I  am  at  your  feet , 
my  fate,  my  whole  existence  is  in  your  bands : 
you  know,  you  must  feel  how  entirely  I  love  you; 
1  adore  you  more  than  words  can  describe ; "  he 
trembled  violently  as  he  added,  "  do  not  con- 
demn me  to  despair — say  that  some  day,  some 
distant  day,  I  may  hope  for  a  return.  My  own 
— my  beautiful  Gertrude !— say  once,  only  once. 
*  I  love  you.' " 

Her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  as  she 
whispered  "  I  do."  A  kiss,  the  first  kiss  of  love, 
was  the  only  answer.  The  hearts  of  both  were 
too  full  to  speak.  They  seemed  afraid  to  disturb 
the  unutterable  bliss  of  that  moment,  bliss  such 
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as  our  first  parents  might  have  felt,  before  the 
serpent,  envious  of  happiness  he  could  not  enjoy, 
effected  their  fall.  All  the  vain  resolutions  which 
Arundel  had  so  painfully  adopted,  had  vanished, 
like  April  snow  before  the  morning  sun.  His 
thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  were  absorbed  by 
feelings  of  the  present  moment.  How  inexpli- 
cable is  the  heart  of  man ! — had  he  found  Ger- 
trude dwelling  with  rapture  on  the  recollections 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  their  last  meeting, 
he  would  without  difficulty  have  kept  to  his  ori- 
ginal determination  ;  but  at  the  first  word  which 
suggested  that  she  had  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, his  love  took  the  alarm,  and  his  sole  en- 
deavour was  to  dissuade  her  from  a  line  of  con- 
duct be  came  prepared  to  advocate.  Was  it  his 
pride  which  rose  up  in  arms  at  the  notion  of 
being  so  easily  sacrificed?  Was  it  his  vanity 
which  prompted  him  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
a  heart  which  seemed  but  half  subdued  ?  Or 
was  it  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  to  which 
he  was  unequal,  and  that  love,  laughing  at  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  common  sense,  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  his  insulted  power  ?  Probably 
a  combination  of  all  three.  As  for  Gertrude, 
her  conduct  is  more  easily  explained.  Love  had 
sunk  as  deeply  into  her  heart  as  it  had  into  that 
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of  Arundel.  He  was  so  different  from  all  those 
with  whom  she  had  ever  come  in  contact — his 
manners  so  noble,  so  graceful — his  conduct  so 
honourable,  so  totally  devoid  of  selfish  feelings — 
his  language  so  manly  and  respectful,  and  yet  so 
tender — the  great  service  he  had  rendered  her  at 
the  risk  of  his  life — the  wound  he  had  received, 
— and  added  to  this,  perhaps,  his  fine  figure  and 
handsome  features,  all  combined  to  make  him, 
in  her  eyes,  the  beau  ideal  of  manly  excellence. 
Maidenly  reserve,  however,  whispered  to  her  that 
she  had  given  her  heart  to  a  man  she  had  known 
but  for  twenty-four  hours ;  that  she  had  listened 
and  responded  to  the  avowal  of  one  who  was 
almost  a  stranger  to  her;  and  the  more  she 
wished  to  win  his  esteem  and  respect,  the 
more  she  feared  that  he  would  think  one  so 
lightly  won  deserving  of  neither.  Love  dictated 
her  reserve  at  first ;  love  it  was  that  made  it 
vanish  before  the  ardent  and  impassioned  plead- 
ing of  him  who  had  saved  her  life,  of  him  who 
was  already  the  chosen  of  her  heart. 

At  length  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
recalled  them  both  to  the  recollection  of  their 
situation.  Starting  to  his  feet,  Arundel  had  but 
just  time  to  gain  a  respectful  distance  before  the 
Queen  entered  the  room.     "  I  am  sorry,"  said 
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she,  "  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long ;  I  was 
attending  the  council,  which  has  hut  just  broken 
up.  But  you  were  not  alone,  I  see ;  I  hope  you 
found  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  disposed  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  for  her  silence  at 
Versailles ;  and  now  let  us  proceed  to  business. 
I  understand  you  have  some  communication  to 
make  which  nearly  concerns  us.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  mention  it  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Madam/'  replied  Arundel. 
"  Any  person  in  whom  your  Majesty  places 
confidence  must  be  deserving  of  it." 

"  Well  then,  you  can  stay,  my  dear  Gertrude. 
Will  you  proceed,  sir?  I  am  ready  to  hear 
you." 

"  Madam,  I  am  now  acting  only  as  a  sort  of 
fonde  de  pouvoirs.  Your  Majesty  is  aware  that 
I  have  passed  the  last  few  days  in  the  house  of 
the  Comte  de  Mirabeau.  In  the  course  of  several 
conversations  I  have  had  with  him,  he  expressed 
an  anxious  wish  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  King ;  and  he  has  commissioned  me  to 
ascertain  whether  bis  Majesty  would  allow  him 
to  make  him  the  offer  of  his  services  for  the 
future." 

"  And  has  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,"  ex- 
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claimed  Marie  Antoinette,  "the  audacity  to 
think  that  I — that  the  King — can  ever  forget  or 
pardon  the  injuries  he  has  done  us — the  gratui- 
tous insults  he  has  heaped  upon  our  heads? 
This  passes  all  belief.  Why,  we  have  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  he  was  disguised  in  the 
midst  of  the  mob  that  attacked  the  palace,  en- 
couraging them  by  every  means  in  his  power ; 
— and  then  to  send  a  hypocritical  message !  I 
cannot  think  of  it  with  patience.  You  have 
allowed  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon,  Mr.  Arun- 
del, or  you  would  not  have  accepted  such  a 
mission." 

"  Madam,  if  you  will  deign  to  listen  to  me  for 
a  few  minutes/'  rejoined  our  hero,  "  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  explain  the  motives  which  induced 
me  to  accept  it;  but  first  allow  me  to  assure 
your  Majesty  that  I  have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, independently  of  his  own  assertions,  that 
Mirabeau  was  no  party  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
sixth.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  his  views  may 
have  been,  I  am  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family  was  always  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts." 

Arundel  then  proceed  rd  (c  xplain  the 
immense  advantages  that  would  result  to  the 
King  from  securing  the  sincere  cooperation  of 
bo  influential  a  man;    and  expatiated  on  the 
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difficulties  to  which  the  court  would  be  exposed 
if  he  should  be  forced  to  take  a  decidedly  hostile 
part  against  them ;  concluding  by  assuring  the 
Queen,  that  he  had  been  only  induced  to  accept 
the  part  he  had  taken  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  her. 

"  Of  that  I  feel  sure,  sir."  rejoined  the  Queen ; 
"  nor  am  I  insensible  to  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments you  have  adduced ;  still  I  must  not  forget 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  most  unprincipled, 
profligate  man  that  was  ever  let  loose  upon  the 
world.  What  security  have  we  for  his  sincerity  ? 
Or  admitting  that  he  is  sincere  at  this  moment, 
how  can  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  not  turn  round 
upon  us  the  moment  he  thinks  it  for  his  advan- 
tage to  do  so  ?  We  cannot  avail  ourselves  effec- 
tually of  his  services  without  admitting  him  into 
our  councils;  and  the  moment  we  do  that,  we 
deliver  ourselves  to  him  bound  hand  and  foot. 
How  is  that  difficulty  to  be  got  over  ?" 

"I  should  say,  Madam,  by  having  no 
councils  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  pub- 
licity." 

"  That  is  easily  said/'  replied  the  Queen, 
rather  pettishly;  "but  we  happen  to  be  in 
France,  and  not  in  Utopia.  However,  we  will 
consider  the  subject;  and  pray  what  are  the 
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conditions  on  which  he  offers  us  his  services,  for 
I  presume  they  are  not  to  be  gratuitous?" 

"  The  only  one  which  he  desired  me  to  name 
was  the  Kings  personal  assurance,  that  be 
would  sanction  the  representative  form  of  go- 
vernment. All  minor  details,  and  more  espe- 
cially what  relates  to  himself  personally,  he  re- 
serves for  future  discussion;  this  much,  how. 
ever,  I  may  say,  that  I  believe  he  will  stipulate 
for  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  whenever  circumstances 
will  allow  him  to  take  it  without  injuring  his 
credit." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Queen,  "  you  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  I  can  give  you  no  answer  myself  to 
your  proposals ;  but  they  shall  be  laid  before  the 
King,  and  you  shall  be  duly  informed  of  the 
result  of  our  deliberations.  Good  heavens ! 
bow  little  did  I  think  a  month  ago,  that  we 
should  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  even  listening  to  a  proposal  from  that  man  ; 
but  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  subject ;  all  I 
have  gone  through  has  not  yet  endued  me  with 
patience  enough  to  discuss  it  quietly.  Let  me 
turn  to  a  more  agreeable  subject.  I  hear  you 
are  naturalized  as  a  French  subject — or  citizen,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  call  it.  The  King  and  my- 
self are  equally  desirous  of  showing  our  gratitude 
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to  you  for  the  services  you  have  already  ren- 
dered us,  and  of  permanently  attaching  to  us 
one,  whose  courage  and  truth  have  been  so  well 
proved.  Will  you  accept  an  office  at  court, 
which  will  place  you  near  my  person  ? — or  would 
you  like  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service  ?" 

"  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  not  think  me  in- 
sensible to  your  kindness,"  replied  Arundel,  "  if 
I  decline  both  your  offers.  I  am  not  fit  to  live 
about  a  court ;  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  upon  public  life.  I  fear  I  have 
a  love  of  independence  which  makes  me  very 
unfit  for  the  routine  of  office.  Should  the  Kins: 
think  fit  to  accept  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau's  pro- 
posals, I  shall  then  assist  him  in  compiling  his 
journal ;  if  not,  I  have  already  told  him  all  con- 
nexion between  us  will  be  dissolved, — at  least  all 
political  connexion,  and  then  I  must  see  what  I 
had  better  do." 

"  Well,  recollect  you  will  always  find  me  dis- 
posed to  assist  you,  should  you  wish  it,"  rejoined 
the  Queen.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  so 
nearly  recovered  from  your  wound;  we  had 
daily  information  of  your  health,  I  assure  you, 
while  you  were  at  Versailles;  your  friend,  the 
Comte  de  Beauvoisin,  used  to  send  Gertrude 
regular  bulletins,  signed  by  the  surgeon  who 
attended  you." 
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"  Indeed !"  cried  Arundel,  not  very  well 
pleased  at  what  looked  like  a  correspondence 
between  bis  friend  and  Mademoiselle  de  Ro- 
mainville ;  "  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  that ; 
what  did  he  say?9' 

Whether  Gertrude  saw  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind  or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certain  it  is  she  blushed  violently,  as 
putting  her  hand  into  her  work-box,  she  drew 
out  about  a  dozen  folded  pieces  of  paper,  and 
giving  them  to  him,  she  said,  as  she  tried  to 
smile,  "There,  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
your  surgeon  thought  of  you ;  for  I  dare  say  he 
did  not  always  tell  you  the  truth." 

But  Arundel,  already  ashamed  of  his  momen- 
tary feeling  of  jealousy,  and  trembling  lest  it  had 
been  observed,  put  them  back  again,  observing, 
that  "  it  would  be  too  much  for  any  man  to  go 
through  the  details  of  an  illness  from  which  he 
was  but  just  recovering." 

Gertrude's  looks  thanked  him  for  his  forbear- 
ance, and  he  soon  after  took  his  leave,  it  being 
agreed  upon  that  he  should  return  again  in  a 
few  days  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  proposal  he 
had  made. 

The  intermediate  time  was  passed  in  visiting 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  making  himself  ac- 
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quainted  with  everything  that  he  had  not  yet 
seen  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  Happy, 
and  consequently  pleased  with  himself  and  every- 
body else,  he  became  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the 
societies  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting; 
still  the  time  seemed  to  pass  but  slowly  till  the 
evening  arrived  on  which  he  was  to  present  him- 
self again  at  the  Tuilleries.  With  a  beating 
heart  he  rushed  up  stairs,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
composure of  the  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  an- 
nounce him ;  but  this  time  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  He  found  the  Queen  alone, 
who  told  him  that  the  King  was  ready  to  listen 
to  Mirabeau's  proposals  upon  the  basis  be  had 
required;  and  that  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother, 
would  receive  him,  and  was  authorized  to  treat 
with  him.  Several  persons  now  came  in,  but 
Arundel  waited  in  vain  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
Gertrude  enter;  and  he  at  length  ventured  to 
ask  the  Queen,  who  had  remained  talking  to 
him  on  different  subjects,  if  Mademoiselle  de 
Romainville  was  indisposed? 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  was  the  answer;  "  but  her 
father  arrived  in  Paris  last  night,  and  sent  for  her 
this  morning;  I  suppose  she  is  not  yet  returned.  I 
hope  he  will  not  take  her  away  from  me  altogether. 
She  has  been  the  greatest  comfort  to  me,  the  only 
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friend  1  have  had  near  me  since  the  Duchess  de 
Polignac  left  me*  She  is  so  good  and  patient,  and 
endowed  with  a  good  sense  and  correctness  of 
judgment  far  beyond  her  years.  A  court  is 
perhaps  not  the  best  place  for  a  young  person  to 
lire  in,  but  it  will  not  hurt  her.  My  sister  Eliza- 
beth quite  adores  her.  and  I  do  not  know  how  I 
can  give  her  higher  praise." 

How  delightfully  all  this  sounded  in  Arundel's 
ears,  though  be  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  make 
any  comment  The  opportunity,  however,  was 
too  good  to  be  lost,  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  her  family,  upon  whom  his  hopes  so 
completely  depended.  In  reply  to  some  ques- 
tions he  asked  respecting  her  father,  he  learnt 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  eccentric  character, 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  immensely 
rich. 

"  Further  than  this,"  continued  the  Queen, 
"  I  cannot  tell  you :  there  is  a  mystery 
about  him  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  clear  up, 
as  it  was  entrusted  to  me  confidentially.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  even  his  daughter  is  aware  of 
it.  He  is  of  very  good  family,  and  prouder  of 
it  than  even  one  of  our  Austrian  nobles ;  very 
haughty,  and  carrying  his  ideas  of  parental 
authority  to  so  absurd  an  extent  that  he  actu- 
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ally  has  given  Gertrude  a  list  of  dishes  which 
she  is  prohibited  from  eating.  Notwithstanding 
this,  if  there  is  a  person  on  earth  whom  be 
loves  it  is  his  daughter,  although  it  is  in  his  own 
way,  which  consists  in  worrying  and  tearing  her 
to  death  when  she  is  at  home.  However,  as  he 
is  anxious  that  she  should  see  something  of  the 
world,  and  never  goes  out  himself,  I  think  it 
very  likely  he  will  leave  her  with  me  till  she 
marries." 

Arundel  gasped  for  breath,  as  he  asked 
whether  there  was  any  project  of  that  sort  in 
existence. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  was  the  answer ;  "  she 
is  so  young — only  just  fifteen ;  but  of  course 
sooner  or  later  it  will  happen,  and  as  her  father 
is  very  anxious  for  perpetuating  his  family,  of 
which  she  is  the  only  representative,  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  he  will  select  a  husband  for  her." 

"Does  your  Majesty  mean  to  say  that  she 
will  not  be  consulted  in  the  choice  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble her  father  would  so  sacrifice  her,  or  indeed  that 
she  would  submit  to  such  tyranny  ?" 

The  Queen  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  his 
vehemence,  as  she  answered.  "  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity that  she  should  be  sacrificed;  with  her 
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beauty,  rank  and  wealth,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
candidates  for  her  hand,  and  certainly  her  father 
is  the  proper  person  to  choose  for  her ;  how  can 
a  young  girl  know  how  to  discriminate  and  judge 
for  herself  ?  At  the  same  time,  though  Gertrude 
is  too  well  brought  up  to  think  of  marrying 
against  her  father's  will,  I  have  remarked  symp- 
toms of  firmness  about  her  which  induce  me  to 
think  that  she  can  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
that  not  even  parental  authority  would  compel 
her  to  marry  any  one  she  did  not  esteem ;  and 
so  far  I  do  not  blame  her — I  confess  I  think 
women  ought  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  these 
matters.  You  see  I  am  not  the  friend  to  des- 
potism that  I  am  represented  to  be." 

Arundel  felt  too  sick  at  heart  to  make  any  im- 
mediate reply.  It  seemed  as  if  what  he  had 
heard  had  opened  a  new  light  upon  him.  How 
eagerly  did  he  desire  her  return  that  evening, 
that  he  might  have  some  explanation  with  her ; 
but  that  desire  was  not  to  be  granted:  time  wore 
away,  and  she  did  not  appear.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  discomposure  was  too  great  not  to  be 
remarked.  No  man  less  possessed  the  art  of 
concealing  his  thoughts ;  his  features  were  indeed 
the  index  to  his  mind.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  a 
question  from  the  Queen  as  to  whether  he  felt 
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suddenly  unwell,  he  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  the  heat  of  the  room  having  made 
his  wound  painful,  and  asked  permission  to 
retire. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  one  of  those  vast  hotels  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain,  which  still  attest  the  power  and 
wealth  of  their  ancient  possessors,  sat  an  old 
man  of  a  stern,  almost  forbidding  countenance, 
but  which  softened  from  time  to  time  as  he 
gazed  with  looks  of  parental  fondness  on  the 
young  girl  who  was  sitting  on  a  footstool  at  his 
feet  with  one  of  his  hands  locked  in  hers.  It  was 
impossible  to  fancy  a  more  striking  contrast  than 
that  between  the  timid  gentleness  and  youth- 
ful beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  severe  careworn 
features  of  the  other ;  and  yet  there  were  traces 
of  resemblance  between  them,  which,  to  a  care- 
ful observer,  would  have  told  their  relationship  at 
once. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  sat  was  so  vast 
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and  lofty,  that  the  immense  chandelier  by  means 
of  which  it  was  lighted,  was  hardly  able  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  night,  increased  by  the 
dark  silk  hangings  and  massive  furniture 
with  which  the  room  was  filled.  It  was  altoge- 
ther such  a  habitation  as  would  suit  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  taste,  but  of  whose  mind  the 
dark  shadows  of  life  had  obtained  complete  and 
permanent  possession.  The  very  logs  that 
burned  on  the  hearth,  when  they  did  throw  out 
a  momentary  blaze,  seemed  to  do  it  with  reluc- 
tance, and  speedily  relapsed  into  a  sullen  glow, 
as  if  ashamed  of  having  been  surprised  into  a 
vivacity  so  unbecoming  the  place. 

The  young  girl  had  just  finished  speaking. 
"  Well,  my  child,"  said  her  father,  "  continue 
your  narration — I  am  scarcely  yet  certain  whe- 
ther I  have  you  safe  beside  me ;  how  did  you 
escape  from  the  monsters  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Papa,  I  hardly  know ;  for  though 
the  whole  scene  is  still  present  to  me  as  if  it  was 
but  just  over,  I  felt  like  one  spell-bound,  and  all 
my  senses  seemed  suspended;  all  at  once  the 
man  who  held  me  was  struck  down,  and  I  found 
myself  through  the  door  in  the  midst  of  some 
Gardes  du  Corps." 
"God  blessthem  for  saving  my  child ! — you  must 
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tell  me  their  names ;  I  should  think  all  my  for- 
tune  well  employed  in  proving  my  gratitude. 
— My  child,  my  Gertrude,  the  only  being  left  to 
lore  me,  and  console  me  for  the  miseries  of  life  ! 
Tell  me  their  names." 

"  But  father,  it  was  not  the  Gardes  du  Corps 
who  sayed  me;  they  could  not — they  did  not  dare 
leave  their  post;  they  only  received  me  after- 
wards." 

"  Ha !  was  it  one  of  the  mob  ? — but  never  mind; 
whoever  he  was,  whatever  crimes  be  may  have 
committed,  in  my  eyes  he  is  an  angel  of  light. 
I  hope  you  learnt  his  name,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  It  was  not  one  of  the  mob — it  was  a  young 
man,  an  English  gentleman,  who  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  saved  my  life  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own,"  replied  his  daughter. 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  glad  of  it.  Though  I  have  no 
cause  to  love  England,  yet  I  never  hear  of  a 
noble,  a  courageous  act  done  by  one  of  her 
sons,  without  the  blood  rushing  more  quickly 
through  my  veins ;  yes,  I  am  indeed  glad  that  it 
is  to  an  Englishman  I  owe  my  Gertrude's  life. 
What  is  his  name,  that  I  may  lose  no  time  in 
giving  him  a  father  thanks?" 

Gertrude,  foreseeing  the   question,  had  con- 
trived to  shift  her  position  so  as  to  turn  her  facQ 
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away  from  the  light,  and  she  managed  to  answer 
with  tolerable  composure,  "  His  name  is  Arun- 
del." 

Hardly  had  the  word  escaped  from  her  lips, 
than  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  her  father  started 
from  his  chair,  pushing  away  the  stool  on  which 
she  sat 

**  Arundel,  did  you  say?'  he  screamed  out; 
"  Arundel  ? — but  stop,  that  hated  name  belongs 
to  more  than  one;  do  you  know  what  is  his 
family,  from  what  part  of  England  he  comes  ?" 

Gertrude  was  so  terrified  at  the  violence  of 
her  father  that  she  could  hardly  speak : — "  For 
God's  sake,  sir,  calm  yourself;  what  have  I  said 
to  agitate  you  thus  ?" 

"Answer  my  question — what  is  his  family?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Yet  stay,  I  remem- 
ber the  Queen  asking  him  something  about  Arun- 
del castle,  and  his  saying  that  his  father  had 
possessed  it,  but  had  been  obliged  to  sell  it" 

"  It  is — it  is  the  same ;  oh  God !  how  have  I  de- 
served to  have  this  fresh  persecution  heaped  upon 
my  grey  hairs! — it  cannot  be,  it  must  be  a  mon~ 
stroud  fiction,  similar  to  those  which  so  often  dis- 
turbed my  unsettled  reason  during  the  seven 
long  months  which  I  passed  in  the  solitary  cells 
pf  the  mad-house;  yes,  start  not — for  seven  long 
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months  did  the  treachery  of  Arundel,  the  friend 
of  my  heart,  contribute  to  deprive  me  of  my 
reason.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
away,  but  the  recollection,  the  desire  for  ven- 
geance, still  burn  in  my  breast ;  and  it  is  to  the 
son  of  this  man,  the  destroyer  of  my  earthly 
happiness,  whose  perfidy  has  put  even  my  im- 
mortal soul  in  jeopardy — it  is  to  his  son,  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  salvation  of  my  daugh- 
ter!" 

"  Oh !  my  father,  whatever  the  fault  of  the 
one,  let  the  service  of  the  other  redeem  it ;  if 
you  really  love  your  Gertrude,  you  must  feel 
gratitude  to  her  preserver." 

"  Gratitude ! — never :  it  is  fresh  fuel  heaped 
upon  the  flame;  and  if  anything  could  add  to  the 
hatred  I  feel  for  that  accursed  race,  it  is  the 
idea,  the  frightful  idea,  that  they  have  laid  me 
under  an  obligation  I  never  can  cancel.  Heaven 
pardon  me ! — I  have  killed  my  own  child,"  as  he 
saw  Gertrude  sink  lifeless  on  the  floor. 

He  rushed  to  the  bell — in  an  instant  the  room 
was  filled  with  servants,  and  by  proper  applications 
he  had  soon  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  anima- 
tion restored.  Every  attention,  every  care,  that 
the  tenderest  bride  sitting  by  the  sick  bed  of  her 
husband  could  bestow,  was  lavished  upon  Ger« 
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trude  by  her  unhappy  father  ;  he  sought  to 
soothe  her  agitation  by  every  endearing  name, 
and  when  he  saw  that  he  had  partly  succeeded, 
he  said — 

"  Forgive  my  violence,  my  darling;  I  am  not 
not  always  master  of  myself.  Answer  me  but  a 
few  questions,  and  then  this  subject  shall  be  dis- 
missed for  ever.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  I  felt  no 
gratitude  for  your  preserver.  I  do  indeed — how 
could  it  be  otherwise? — but  old  recollections  came 
across  me,  and  stung  me  to  the  quick.  Nay,  do 
not  sob  so,  my  child.  I  will  go  to-morrow  and 
thank  him ;  but  there,  all  connexion,  all  acquaint- 
ance with  him  must  cease.  I  will  endeavour  to 
forget  him,  and  so  must  you ;  will  you  not  pro- 
mise your  old  father  this  ?" 

Gertrude  could  make  no  reply,  but  her  tears 
fell  in  torrents.  "  Come,  endeavour  to  compose 
yourself/'  continued  the  Marquis  de  Romainville; 
"  and  tell  me  what  became  of  Mr.  Arundel  after 
he  had  rescued  you." 

She  gave  him,  as  well  as  her  emotion  would 
allow  her,  an  account  of  all  those  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

"  But  still  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  the 
Marquis,  "  how  he  happened  to  be  there  so  very 
opportunely." 
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"He  had  heard  the  tumult,"  said  his  daugh- 
ter ;  "  and  on  his  way  to  the  palace  had  met  M. 
de  Lafayette,  who  desired  him  to  penetrate,  if 
possible,  to  the  King,  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  immediate  arrival  of  the  National  Guards : 
as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  palace  he  lost 
his  way  in  the  corridors,  and  was  only  guided  by 
the  noise,  to  the  room  in  which  I  was  struggling 
with  my  murderers." 

"  It  was  boldly,  it  was  gallantly  done,"  said 
the  Marquis ;  "  were  you  previously  acquainted 
with  him  ?" 

"  I  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time  the  morning 
before — I  was  walking  with  the  Queen  at  Tri- 
anon, and  he  met  us,  and  by  her  Majesty's  desire, 
joined  us." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?" 

"  But  once,  at  the  Tuilleries." 

"  Well,  thank  God  !"  said  her  father,  *  an  ac- 
quaintance of  two  days,  even  when  cemented  by 
such  services,  cannot  cost  you  much  to  give  up. 
I  will  see  him  to-morrow — he  is  poor,  thanks  to 
the  follies  of  his  grandfather.  I  will  give  him 
every  assistance  to  the  half  of  my  fortune,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  leaves  Paris." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  how  can  you  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  a  gentleman  could  look  upon 
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such  an  offer  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  insult 
I  entreat  you  not  to  hurt  his  feelings  so  far  as  to 
offer  him  money  as  the  price  of  his  blood*  For 
heaven's  sake,  spare  him  such  a  humiliation." 

"  You  may  make  yourself  quite  easy,  Made- 
moiselle* I  shall  take  care  to  clothe  my  offers  in 
such  language  as  will  not  offend  the  nicest  sus- 
ceptibility." 

"And  I  am  quite  sure,  sir/'  persisted  Ger- 
trude, "  that  he  will  reject  them  with  indigna- 
tion, whatever  language  they  may  be  clothed 
in." 

"  You  seem  very  well  acquainted  with  his  feel- 
ings. Mademoiselle  de  Romainville,"  said  her 
father  ;  who,  as  his  daughter  recovered  her  com- 
posure, seemed  gradually  to  reassume  his  stern 
nature ;  "  but  whatever  they  may  be,  depend 
upon  it  they  will  give  way  to  my  will.  I  am  de- 
termined he  shall  not  remain  in  Paris ;  and  if  he 
does  not  yield  to  my  wishes  quietly,  I  will  see  if 
my  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  get  him  re- 
moved." 

"  And  do  you  suppose,  sir,"  said  Gertrude,  in- 
dignantly, "  that  the  Queen  will  allow  any  vio- 
lent measures  to  be  taken  against  a  man  whom 
she  has  publicly  thanked  for  services  rendered  to 
the  royal  family  ?' 
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"  Yon  appear  to  be  very  much  interested 
about  this  adventurer,"  said  the  Marquis;  "but 
as  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  seeing  him  re- 
pair his  broken  fortunes  by  entrapping  my  daugh- 
ter's affections,  I  expect  you  will  immediately 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  see  him  no 
more — at  least  to  have  no  communication  with 
him  directly  or  indirectly — and  that  you  will 
marry  within  six  months  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle, 
to  whom  I  have  promised  your  hand." 

Gertrude  started,  but  soon  recovering  herself, 
said  with  firmness,  "  That,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  a  promise  I  cannot  make/' 

"  Why  so  ? — what,  you  blush,  you  are  silent: 
— you  dare  not  tell  me  you  love  this  man  ?" 

"  Oh  my  father  !"  cried  Gertrude,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet ;  "  do  not  condemn  me  un- 
heard. Recollect,  that  the  short  time  during 
which  we  were  thrown  together,  has  been  to  us 
more  than  years  of  common  life.  If  I  lived  for 
centuries,  I  could  never  repay  him  what  I  owe 
him*  I  did  not  guess  that  you  had  any  dislike 
to  him — how  could  I?  Every  body  admires  him — 
everybody  loves  him — and  I,  for  whom  he  peril- 
led his  life,  could  I  alone  treat  him  with  ingra- 
titude ?  Oh !  do  see  him,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
love  him  too — you,  who  admire  everything  that 
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is  generous  and  noble.  My  father,  my  happi- 
ness— the  happiness  of  your  Gertrude — of  her 
preserver  are  in  your  hands — you  will  not,  you 
cannot  refuse  it  You  have  now  only  a  daughter; 
you  will  gain  a  son  who  will  love  you  for  the  hap* 
piness  you  bestow  on  him.  Do  not  visit  the  sins 
of  the  father  upon  the  son." 

She  endeavoured  to  take  his  hand ;  but  he  with- 
drew it  with  something  like  a  shudder.  She  looked 
up  in  his  face,  and  saw  there  was  no  hope  there. 
With  a  heart  half  broken,  but  with  almost  super- 
natural composure,  she  raised  herself  from  her 
knees,,  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

Her  father,  who  had  never  once  looked  at 
her  whilst  she  was  speaking,  remained  standing, 
whilbt,  with  a  low  hollow  voice,  and  a  brow  as 
dark  as  the  thunder-cloud,  he  thus  addressed 
her: 

"  I  have  listened  to  you.  Mademoiselle  de 
Romainville,  with  patience — and  I  now  expect 
you  will  do  the  same  by  me.  From  what  I  can 
make  out,  you  have  thrown  yourself  at  the  head 
of  a  young  man,  whom  you  have  known  for 
forty-eight  hours.  This  young  man  is  the  son 
of  one  who  was  my  deadliest  enemy,  who 
inflicted  upon  me  the  bitterest  injury  one  man 
can  inflict  upon  another,  and  he  is  gone  down  to 
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the  grave  unpunished  and  glorying  in  his  crime. 
What  the  circumstances  were,  I  shall  not  men- 
tion ;  I  am  the  only  person  now  alive  to  whom 
they  are  known,  and  they  will  be  buried  in  the 
grave  with  me.  Well,  this  young  man  has  the 
good  fortune  to  save  your  life — for  what  man 
would  not  esteem  it  a  special  favour  of  provi- 
dence ta  become  the  instrument  of  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature  ?  He  tells  you  he  loves 
you — you  believe  him,  and  fancy  you  love  him.  So 
far  it  is  quite  romantic — but  as  I  do  not  much 
believe  in  romance  in  real  life,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  think  that  your  hero  was  not  altoge- 
ther ignorant  that  you  are  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  France ;  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances;  and  certainly,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  profited  by  them 
to  the  utmost.  I  forbid  your  having  any  com- 
munication with  this  man,  whom,  if  you  had  one 
spark  of  good  feeling,  after  what  I  have  told  you, 
you  would  never  wish  to  see  again;  and  I  desire 
you  to  prepare  foryour  marriage  with  the  husband 
I  have  chosen  for  you.  You  positively  refuse  to 
obey  me ; — now  many  fathers  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  recourse  to  restraint ;  would 
place  their  daughters  in  a  convent,  and  take 
effectual  means  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  disgrace- 
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fill  connexion.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
for  this  very  simple  reason,  that  when  my  daugh- 
ter renounces  her  obedience,  I  disown  her  for  my 
daughter." 

A  shriek  from  Gertrude  told  that  the  shaft 
had  hit  the  mark.  "  Oh !  my  father !  mercy,  mer- 
cy !  say  you  are  not  in  earnest ! — disown  me  !  I, 
your  daughter,  your  Gertrude,  who  love  you  so 
much,  to  be  cast  from  you  for  ever !  I  will  never 
see  Mr.  Arundel  again — my  heart  will  break, 
but  I  will  obey  you.  Only  spare  me  my  mar- 
riage with  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle.  I  promise 
never  to  marry  without  your  consent,  but  do  not 
force  me  to  so  horrid  a  union.  Spare  me,  my 
father  !" 

"  No  !  I  will  have  complete  obedience — all  or 
nothing — my  word  is  pledged  to  the  Duke,  and 
I  shall  not  forfeit  the  honour  of  my  name  to 
indulge  the  caprices  of  a  love-sick  girl.  If  the 
affection  you  say  you  feel  for  me,  is  so  strong, 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  my 
wishes." 

"  Any  thing  but  that — have  compassion  on 
your  daughter." 

"  That  is  to  say,  anything  but  what  I  desire. 
No,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said,  and  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  I  never 
alter  a  decision  once  made." 
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"  I  do,  sir,  I  say  no  more ;  you  renounce  me, 
but  you  cannot  prevent  my  feeling  a  daughter's 
love  for  you.  My  father/'  said  she,  kneeling 
down  before  him,  "  before  you  cast  me  off  for 
ever,  give  me  your  blessing — it  is  the  last  claim 
I  shall  make  on  you." 

The  Marquis  was  not  prepared  for  her  deter- 
mination, or  for  the  affecting  way  in  which  she 
announced  it,  yet  his  pride  kept  its  dominion 
over  him ;  he  merely  said,  "  It  is  well ;  you  will 
return  now  to  the  Tuilleries;  to-morrow  you  will 
learn  what  arrangements  I  have  made  for  you 
for  the  future.     Now  go  in  peace." 

He  was  moving  away,  but  he  could  not  pre- 
vent Gertrude's  seizing  one  of  his  hands  and 
kissing  it,  nor  did  he  draw  it  away,  though  he 
shewed  no  other  signs  of  relenting.  He  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  handed  her 
into  it  without  saying  a  word.  Still  she  buoyed 
herself  up  with  the  hope  that  he  would  at  last  be 
softened.  The  last  words  he  had  said  to  her 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of 
abandoning  her  entirely ;  and  although  his  con- 
cluding phrase,  "  Go  in  peace/'  sounded  as  little 
like  a  paternal  benediction  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined, yet,  at  all  events,  there  was  nothing  bit- 
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ter  in  it  But  what  could  she  say  to  Arundel? 
She  was  determined  so  far  to  obey  her  father's 
injunctions  as  to  hold  no  communication  with 
him,  after  she  had  had  one  last  interview  with 
him  to  explain  the  reasons  of  her  determination. 
How  bitterly  did  she  weep  over  the  loss  of 
her  mother,  her  kind,  good  mother,  who  had 
seemed  to  live  but  to  watch  over  the  happiness 
of  her  child.  She  had  died  many  years  ago, 
almost  before  Gertrude  could  well  appreciate  the 
irreparable  loss  she  had  sustained.  Still  she 
treasured  up  in  her  mind  the  innumerable 
tokens  of  love  she  had  received  in  childhood,  and 
felt  that  if  her  mother  had  been  spared  to  her, 
she  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  her  present 
trials.  As  long  as  she  lived,  Gertrude  had  never 
known  a  care,  she  had  scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear; 
since  that  period  sorrows  had  come  fast  upon  her, 
for  she  could  not  but  feel  that  the  affectionate 
tenderness  of  her  heart  was  quite  lost  upon  the 
stern,  unbending  nature  of  her  father.  Then 
came  the  long  list  of  miseries  which  had  ga- 
thered round  the  beads  of  the  royal  family.  The 
Queen  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her  one  day,  as  she 
was  walking  with  her  governess  in  the  gardens 
at  Versailles.  Her  father,  who  resided  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  and  was 
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quite  aware  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  his 
daughter  would  be  exposed  by  his  secluded  and 
gloomy  manner  of  living,  gratefully  accepted 
the  Queen's  proposal  to  give  Gertrude  an  apart- 
ment at  Versailles,  and  take  her  completely  un- 
der her  own  immediate  care,  during  bis  long 
absences.  She  had  at  first  been  treated  rather 
as  a  pretty  plaything  than  as  a  reasonable  being ; 
but  as  she  grew  older,  her  affectionate  disposi- 
tion and  caressing  manners  had  gained  for  her 
the  friendship  of  her  royal  mistress,  which  was 
amply  repaid  by  an  unbounded  devotion  and  love, 
amounting  almost  to  idolatry. 

As  soon  as  Gertrude  arrived  tft  the  Tuilleries, 
she  retired  to  her  own  room,  feeling  quite  un- 
equal to  join  the  society  which  was  then  assem- 
bled in  the  Queen's  apartments.  As  she  lay 
restlessly  revolving  in  her  mind  the  course  she 
ought  to  pursue,  and  reflecting  on  the  utter  de- 
solation in  which  she  would  find  herself  plunged, 
should  her  father  really  carry  his  threat  into 
complete  execution,  it  did  not  once  occur  to  her 
to  retrace  the  step  she  had  taken,  or  by  an  en- 
tire submission  to  his  will,  to  endeavour  to  regain 
her  place  in  his  affection.  And  yet,  her  love 
for  her  father  was,  if  not  very  ardent,  at  least 
sincere,  and  fortified  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 
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To  anything  else  she  would  have  submitted ;  but 
her  aoul  revolted  from  the  idea  of  being  forced 
into  a  marriage  with  one  man,  when  her  heart 
was  so  entirely  given  to  another. 

The  Due  de  la  Rochelle  was  a  most  excellent 
man,  and  bore  the  highest  character  in  the 
world :  but  he  had  one  quality  which  I  am  afraid 
young  ladies  will  never  be  induced  to  estimate  as 
it  deserves.  He  was  no  longer  young,  or  in 
other  words,  he  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be 
Gertrude's  father,  and  was  already  surrounded 
by  grandchildren ;  his  son,  by  a  former  marriage, 
having  been  married  some  years.  He  was  a 
very  old  and  intimate  friend  of  her  father's, 
and  little  could  Gertrude  have  imagined  that 
the  man  who  used  to  take  her  on  his  knees,  when 
she  was  yet  a  little  girl,  and  pass  hours  in 
amusing  her  with  fables  and  fairy  tales,  would 
ever  be  proposed  to  her  in  the  light  of  a  suitor. 
How  eagerly  did  her  mind  recur  to  those  golden 
and  sunny  days  of  her  childhood,  when  her 
slightest  wish  was  law  to  all  around  her,  her 
greatest  grief  the  loss  of  some  favourite  bird. 
And  what  was  her  situation  now  ? — that  of  an 
outcast  from  her  paternal  home,  without  even  a 
roof  to  cover  her,  except  what  she  owed  to  the 
fortuitous  favour  of  the  Queen — without  a  friend 
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to  whom  she  could  apply  for  advice — without  a 
relation  to  whom  she  could  appeal  for  protection ; 
for  she  had  always  been  kept  in  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance  of  her  family  connections,  and 
whenever  she  had  ventured  to  ask  any  question 
or  make  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  her  father 
had  always  stopped  her  in  a  way  that  shewed 
she  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground.  But  was 
she  entirely  comfortless? — no;  that  feeling,  which 
had  induced  her  to  brave  her  father's  wrath  at 
first,  still  supported  her  in  this  situation  of  ex- 
treme misery.  If  for  a  moment  she  felt  sinking 
under  it,  the  thought  of  her  lover  came  across 
her  mind,  and  added  strength  to  her  resolution. 
Though  she  had  no  longer  a  hope  of  softening 
her  father's  hatred  towards  him — and  as  long  as 
thatexisted,  all  intercourse  should,  she  was  deter- 
mined, cease  between  them — still,  as  long  as  she 
did  not  belong  to  another,  she  could,  without  self- 
accusation,  cherish  the  passion  for  which  she  had 
already  sacrificed  so  much.  How  ennobled  did 
she  feel  in  her  own  eyes  at  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  proving  her  truth  at  such  a  price ; 
and  something  whispered  to  her  that  she  would 
be  still  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  him  whose  love  was 
to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed.  She  must  see 
him,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
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communicate  to  him  all  that  had  passed,  and  the 
decision  she  had  taken  in  consequence ;  but  how 
was  this  to  be  managed  ?  At  length  the  thought 
struck  her  that  she  would  tell  all  to  the  Queen. 
She  had  always  been  so  indulgent,  so  kind  to 
her,  she  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  her  at  such 
a  moment.  This  idea  tranquillized  her  mind  a 
little ;  but  still  bitter  tears  wetted  her  pillow,  and 
it  was  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  before,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  agitation,  she  fairly  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  her  pale 
looks  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  her  royal 
mistress,  and  in  consequence  of  a  hurried  whis- 
pered request  from  Gertrude,  the  Queen  desired 
her  attendants  to  leave  them  alone.  "  Well, 
my  child,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  agitation?" 

"  Oh  !  madam,  I  fear  you  will  repent  all  the 
kindness  you  have  shewn  me.  My  father  has 
driven  me  from  his  house,  has  threatened  to  dis- 
own me  as  his  daughter,  because  I  could  not 
promise  to  marry  the  Duke  de  la  Rochelle." 

"  The  Duke  de  la  Rochelle  !— that  is  indeed 

a  singular  choice;  but  he  is  an  excellent  man, 

and  I  am  sure  would  make  you  a  very   good 

and  indulgent  husband.     What  is  your  objection 
to  him  ?  "  J 
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,c  Oh !  I  know  he  is  very  good,  and  was  so 
kind  to  me  as  a  child.  I  never  thought  be  would 
make  me  so  miserable." 

M  But  I  want  to  know  why  you  think  he  will 
make  you  miserable.  I  think  he  would  make 
you  very  happy." 

"  Oh  !  madam,  he  is  so  old  and  ugly." 

"  Nay,  that  is  not  an  answer  for  my  Gertrude 
to  make;  it  is  unworthy  of  your  good  sense;  if 
those  are  your  only  objections,  believe  me,  no- 
thing passes  away  so  soon  as  impressions  of 
ugliness,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  beauty;  as 
for  his  age,  you  should  recollect  that  you  are  so 
very  young,  you  require  a  husband  older  than 
yourself  to  advise  and  guide  you.  If,  indeed, 
you  have  an  invincible  objection  to  him,  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  urge  you  to  marry  him; 
but  reflect  on  the  satisfaction  you  will  derive  in 
after  life  from  having  given  such  a  proof  of  duty 
and  obedience  to  your  father,  and  having  made 
the  happiness  of  an  excellent  and  honourable 
man." 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  my  own,  and,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  that  of  another." 

*'  That  of  another ! — for  heaven's  sake,  what 
do  you  mean,  Gertrude?    Who  on  earth  can  be 
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interested  in  the  matter  ?  Has  any  body  ven- 
tured, without  my  knowledge,  without  my  per- 
mission, to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  lady  forming 
part  of  my  household,  and  under  my  especial 
protection  ?  and  have  you  so  far  forgotten  your- 
self as  to  allow  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? — for  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  even  who  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  approaching  you." 

"  Let  all  your  anger  fall  on  me,  madam ;  I 
alone  am  to  blame.  I  ought  not  to  hare  listened 
to  him,"  said  Gertrude,  timidly. 

"Well,  but  who  is  it? — I  suppose  he  has  a 
name." 

« It  is  Mr.  ArundeL" 

"  Mr.  Arundel !  good  heavens ! "  exclaimed 
the  Queen ;  "  but  it  is  partly  my  fault — and  yet 
how  could  I  imagine  that  in  so  short  a  time 
things  would  have  come  to  such  a  crisis  ?  Poor 
child !  you  are  severely  punished  for  my  negli- 
gence ;  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  that  passed  be- 
tween your  father  and  yourself." 

Gertrude  obeyed,  and  after  she  had  finished 
her  narration,  "  Well/9  said  the  Queen,  "  the 
Marquis  is  evidently  very  angry  with  you,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  with  some  reason,  though 
perhaps  he  endeavoured  to  push  his  authority 
a  little  too  far.     When  you  have  heard  from 
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him  to-day,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  what 
you  had  best  do.  But  do  you  really  love  this 
Mr.  Arundel  so  very  much  that  you  cannot 
marry  the  husband  your  father  has  chosen  for 
you?" 

"  It  would  kill  me;  do  not,  do  not  take  part 
against  me.  Put  me  in  a  convent — shut  me  up 
anywhere — but  do  not  force  me  into  such  misery; 
and  it  would  kill  him  too." 

"  Men  are  not  so  easily  killed,"  replied  the 
Queen ;  "  and  I  do  not  tbink  Mr.  Arundel  has 
shown  much  delicacy  of  conduct,  in  thus  en- 
gaging the  affections  of  a  young  girl." 

"  Oh  !  madam,  do  not  say  so ;  do  not  blame 
him — he  did  not  mean  to  act  wrong — do  not 
think  ill  of  him  for  it." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  now. 
I  suppose  you  will  hear  from  your  father  soon, 
and  then  we  will  resume  our  conversation.  You 
had  better  go  to  your  own  room,  for  you  are 
hardly  fit  to  be  seen.  I  shall  not  require  your 
attendance  this  morning." 

"  Will  you  not  say  you  forgive  me,  madam, 
before  I  go?" 

"  That  I  will — I  have  so  little  to  forgive,  it  will 
not  cost  me  much  effort  to  do  so.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  so  angry  with  Mr.  Arundel  as  1  ought 
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to  be.  I  can  now  account  for  his  sudden  illness 
last  night,  when  we  were  talking  about  the  pro- 
bability of  your  marrying." 

"  Was  he  ill  ?"  asked  Gertrude,  anxiously. 

"  No,  nothing  to  signify ;  you  need  not  look 
so  pale  about  it :  not  more  than  he  deserves  for 
all  the  annoyance  he  has  caused,  though,  I  con- 
fess, I  cannot  guess  at  the  cause  of  your  father  s 
hostility  to  him.  He  is  in  every  respect  your 
equal,  except  in  point  of  wealth,  and  that  can 
be  no  object  to  the  Marquia  de  Romainville. 
We  are  no  longer  in  the  days  when  family  feuds 
can  be  transmitted,  like  heir-looms,  from  ge- 
neration to  generation." 

In  reality,  this  incident  had  annoyed  the 
Queen  very  much,  as  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  that  she  had  from  the  first  seen  some- 
thing like  a  partiality  on  the  part  of  Arundel 
for  her  young  protegee,  and  had  looked  upon  it 
as  a  likely  means  of  securing  his  services.  But 
she  had  not  had  an  idea  that,  in  so  short  a  time, 
he  would  have  taken  such  entire  possession  of 
Gertrude's  affections,  for  she  felt  at  once  that 
he  was  completely  master  of  them ;  and  bitterly 
did  she  reproach  herself  for  what  now  appeared 
as  nothing  but  a  selfish  calculation.  Gertrude 
had  scarcely  quitted  her  when  a  message  was 
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brought  her  from  the  Marquis  de  Romainville, 
soliciting  an  audience.  He  was  instantly  ad- 
mitted. 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  he,  "  whether  •  your 
Majesty  is  acquainted  with  what  has  passed  be- 
tween my  daughter  and  myself." 

"  She  has  told  me  all,"  replied  the  Queen. 

"  Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to  explain  the 
motive  of  my  troubling  your  Majesty  on  the 
present  occasion." 

"  Stop,  sir !  and  before  you  proceed  further, 
consider  well  what  you  are  about  to  say.  I  hope 
it  is  to  recall  the  expressions  you  made  use  of  to 
her  last  night ;  believe  me,  I  have  studied  her 
well,  and  I  am  confident  you  may  do  everything 
with  her  by  gentleness,  nothing  by  compulsion." 

"  Madam/'  said  the  Marquis,  "I  seek  nothing 
of  her  either  by  compulsion  or  gentleness.  I 
lay  no  further  claim  to  her  obedience.  She  has 
shewn  me  what  I  may  expect  from  her  affection 
and  sense  of  duty.  Still  I  treat  her  so  far  as 
my  daughter  as  to  put  her  in  possession  of  an 
income  adequate  to  her  rank ;  nay,  more,  I  wish 
her  to  write  to  me  occasionally;  further  than 
this  she  may  do  what  she  likes.  If,  after  what  has 
passed,  your  Majesty  wishes  to  retain  her  about 
your  person,  well ;  if  not,  I  should  advise  her 
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retiring  to  a  convent ;  but  if  she  prefers  it  she 
may  marry  any  one  she  likes,  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochelle,  or  Mr.  Arundel ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  if  she  consents  to  marry  the  former,  she 
will  again  find  her  father's  arms  open  to  receive 
her :  if  she  marries  the  latter  I  totally  renounce 
her,  and  she  will  have  for  her  sole  inheritance 
my  heaviest  malediction." 

"  Hush !  sir,"  cried  the  Queen;  "do  not  insult 
me  by  forcing  me  to  listen  to  such  horrors.  If 
indeed,  such  is  your  determination,  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville  shall  never  want  a  protectress 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  you  may  therefore  be  quite 
certain  that  she  will  never  marry  a  man  whom 
you  disapprove  of;  further  than  this,  I  promise 
nothing.  But  once  more  reflect;  your  daughter's 
happiness,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  is  at  stake. 
Hers  is  not  a  heart  to  be  trifled  with.  Under 
other  circumstances,  I  can  understand  that  Mr. 
Arundel  would  not  have  been  selected,  perhaps, 
by  you  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  his  birth,  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  her,  the  favour  in  which 
both  the  King  and  myself  hold  him,  ought  to 
more  than  overbalance  any  inequality  of  fortune. 
I  am  not  used  to  ask  favours,  sir;  but  I  do  ask 
it  as  a  personal  favour,  that  you  will  give  your 
approbation  to  your  daughter's  choice,  and  I 
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will  guarantee  to  you  that  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  repent  it  Do  this,  and  I  will  venture  to  pro- 
mise that  whatever  career  Mr.  Arundel  chooses 
to  adopt,  he  shall  very  shortly  be  at  the  top 
of  it" 

"  If  your  Majesty  knew  the  pain  it  gives  me 
to  refuse,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "you  would 
have  spared  me  this  trial.  Want  of  fortune 
would  be  no  objection  to  me ;  as  a  proof  of  it, 
Mr.  Arundel  is  welcome  to  half  mine  this  mo- 
ment, if  he  will  accept  it  as  a  recompense  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  my  daughter;  still  less, 
is  it  any  personal  feeling  against  the  young  man 
himself,  whom  I  do  not  know  by  sight,  and  of 
whose  existence  I  was  almost  ignorant.  But 
your  majesty  will  judge  of  my  abhorrence  to  such 
an  alliance  when  1  tell  you  that  I  had  rather  see 
Gertrude  dead  at  my  feet,  than  the  wife  of  that 
man.  Besides,  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  pledge 
to  my  old  friend  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle,  and 
my  honour  is  dearer  to  me  than  aught  besides.'* 

u  I  cannot  believe  the  Duke  would  keep  you 
to  your  engagement,  if  he  found  your  daughter 
so  averse  to  the  union.  He  is  too  honourable, 
too  delicate-minded  a  man  to  insist  upon  it." 

"  If  be  has  my  word,  madam,  so  have  I  his, 
and  they  must  both  be  fulfilled." 
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"  I  see  you  are  determined,  sir,"  said  the 
Queen,  haughtily,  "  and  therefore  I  will  argue 
with  you  no  further.  Do  you  wish  to  see  your 
daughter?" 

"  No,  Madam ;  I  have  a  letter  for  her,  which 
will  inform  her  of  all  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
detailing  to  your  Majesty,  and  I  believe  in  nearly 
the  same  words." 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 
I  presume  you  have  nothing  farther  to  say." 

"  Nothing  as  regards  myself,  madam :  but  will 
you  excuse  my  saying,  that  if  his  Majesty  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  the  timid  councils 
he  has  too  long  followed,  and  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nation  for  the  recovery  of  his  birth- 
right, I  can  bring  him,  at  two  days'  notice,  five 
hundred  men  in  arms.  Nor  am  I  the  only  one. 
France  is  indignant  at  the  position  in  which  her 
King  is  placed,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  the  conduct  he  has  adopted  strengthens  his 
enemies  and  discourages  his  friends.  One  vi- 
gorous effort,  and  the  revolution  is  at  an  end." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  Queen  "  with  so  much 
loyalty,  will  you  force  me  to  condemn  your  con- 
duct in  other  respects  ?  I  will  mention  to  the 
King  what  you  have  said,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
feel  as  grateful  as  I  do  for  your  generous  offer, 
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although  under  present  circumstances  he  can- 
not avail  himself  of  it.  Adieu,  sir;  I  am  con- 
vinced I  cannot  better  show  the  esteem  I  feel  for 
you  than  by  continuing  my  favour  to  your 
daughter;"  and  with  these  words,  which  the 
Marquis  might  interpret  into  a  very  flattering 
compliment,  or  a  cutting  sarcasm,  at  his  plea- 
sure, she  retired  into  an  inner  room. 

Gertrude  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  what 
had  passed,  and  the  Queen  told  her,  that,  every- 
thing considered,  it  would  be  impossible  for  ber 
to  avoid  Arundel  altogether,  and  therefore  all  she 
required  was  a  promise  that  she  would  have  no 
clandestine  communication  with  him,  and  above 
all,  that  she  would  enter  into  no  secret  engagement. 
This  Gertrude  readily  promised ;  and  the  Queen 
then  informed  her  that  she  had  desired  Arun- 
del to  come  to  the  Tuilleries  the  following  night, 
and  she  would  take  care  to  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  necessary  explanations. 
The  truth  was,  Marie  Antoinette  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  witnessing  Gertrude's  misery,  if  she 
had  been  entirely  deprived  of  her  lover's  society, 
accusing  herself,  as  she  did,  of  having  been  so  in- 
strumental in  causing  it.  She  knew  she  could  put 
the  fullest  reliance  on  the  promise  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  perhaps  she  depended  upon  a  thousand 
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resources  for  removing  the  bar  to  their  happi- 
ness. The  Marquis  might  relent,  or  yield  to  the 
King's  commands,  or  he  might  die ;  and  then  why 
have  deprived  two  young  creatures  of  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  their  lives?  Gertrude,  as  has 
been  before  said,  accepted  the  compromise  with 
joy,  but  she  was  not  yet  free  from  all  the  tribu- 
lations which  that  day  was  to  inflict  upon  her. 
She  received  a  message  from  the  Queen,  late  in 
the  evening,  desiring  to  see  her;  and  when  she 
went  down,  her  heart  palpitating  with  joy,  at  the 
idea  that  perhaps  it  was  Arundel  who  was  there, 
she  suddenly  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  last  man  on  earth  she  desired  to  see — 
one  she  was  beginning  most  cordially  to  dislike 
— the  Due  de  la  Rochelle. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville,"  said  he,  as 
soon  as  he  had  led  her  to  a  chair,  "  the  Queen 
has  permitted  me  to  have  a  few  minutes  private 
conversation  with  you,  for  which  I  have  also 
your  father's  sanction." 

Gertrude's  terror  was  still  further  increased 
by  this  exordium,  and  her  looks  showed  it,  for 
the  duke  said :  "  Do  not  look  so  frightened,  Ger- 
trude ;  you  seem  to  think  me  a  wild  beast,  pre- 
paring to  spring  upon  you ;  think  yourself  still 
a  little  girl,  as  when  you  sat  on  my  knees,  and 
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rae  your  old  grandpapa,  as  you  used  to  call  me. 
You  see  I  cannot  have  any  sinister  intentions, 
and  if  you  will  not  marry  me,  I  trust  we  shall 
still  be  very  good  friends,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  comfort  myself  by  dancing  at  your  wedding, 
if  I  cannot  have  you  myself.  Ah  !  you  smile,  do 
you? — you  think  me  too  old  to  dance  now,  I  sup- 
pose. But  now  listen  to  me,  for  I  am  going  to 
talk  seriously.  You  know  your  father  has  pro- 
mised me  your  hand,  and  I  accepted  his  offer 
with  gratitude ;  not  that  I  was  in  love  with  you, 
according  to  your  actual  ideas,  but  I  loved  your 
father,  and  I  loved  you.  1  knew  you  had  been 
perfectly  well  brought  up,  and  I  had  seen  enough 
of  you  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  your 
temper  and  disposition.  I  confess,  I  thought  it 
a  good  thing  for  us  both  ;  you  would  not  have 
grudged  your  endeavours  to  make  me  happy  and 
comfortable  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and 
I  should  have  brought  you  the  protection  and 
experience  of  a  man,  who,  I  may  conscientiously 
say,  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world.  In  all  human  probability,  you 
would  have  again  found  yourself  free,  at  an  age 
when  you  would  have  had  all  the  best  part  of 
life  still  before  you,  enjoying  a  large  fortune, 
and  high  rank,  and  with  experience  sufficient  to 
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prevent  your  being  misled  by  mere  show  and  out- 
ward appearance.  Well,  such  was  my  plan;  it 
appears  you  do  not  approve  of  it;  so  there  is 
nothing  farther  to  be  said,  except  that  I  do  not 
exactly  see  how  we  can  avoid  being  married  against 
both  our  inclinations,  for  your  father  was  furious, 
and  almost  quarrelled  with  me  when  I  offered  to 
withdraw  my  pretensions.  You  laugh ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  I  consider  it  no  laughing  matter,  at  my 
age,  to  be  forced  into  marrying  a  woman  I  do  not 
want,  and  who  does  not  want  me;  besides,  I  am 
told  you  are  provided  with  a  champion  who 
would  think  nothing  of  slaying  half-a-dozen 
giants  before  breakfast,  at  your  bidding.  What 
chance  should  I  have  against  such  a  man  ?  So 
that  in  fact,  it  just  comes  to  this ; — if  I  do  not 
marry  you,  your  father  will  run  me  through  the 
body  :  if  I  do,  Mr.  Arundel  will  treat  me  still 
worse.  A  pretty  return  this  for  all  the  bon- 
bons I  have  brought  you,  and  songs  I  have  sung 
you,  when  you  were — what  you  are  no  longer — a 
good  little  girl !  Come,  you  have  got  me  into 
this  scrape,  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  get  me 
out  of  it ;  so  just  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 

<c  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Duke," 
said  Gertrude,  who  by  this  time  found  all  her 
former  friendship  for  him  return;  "you  had 
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better  tell  my  father  that  you  have  seen  me,  and 
and  that  you  found  me  so  determined,  it  would 
only  be  making  yourself  ridiculous  to  make  any 
further  attempts." 

u  1  thank  you  for  the  hint — I  find  you  are  as 
saucy  as  ever ;  but  that  would  be  but  bad  policy, 
for  your  father  is  determined  to  leave  you  no  ex- 
cuse for  marrying  Mr.  Arundel ;  and  therefore 
my  place  would  be  soon  filled  by  some  one, 
who,  perhaps,  would  not  be  so  forbearing  as  I 
am,  and  whom  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Besides,  1  could  not  do  this  without  breaking  en- 
tirely with  my  old  friend,  and  this,  I  tell  you 
fairly,  I  should  be  grieved  to  do,  although  I  saw 
the  moment  this  morning  when  I  thought  we 
should  have  quarrelled  outright ;  for  I  told  him 
my  mind  very  freely  as  to  his  conduct  towards 
you.  What  makes  him  so  inveterate  against  this 
poor  Mr.  Arundel?  It  is  something  attaching 
to  his  early  life,  which  is  a  subject  he  never 
mentions,  even  to  me.  It  is  all  very  strange — but 
strange  or  not,  your  father  is  not  a  man  to  de- 
part from  his  word,  and  all  remonstrance  on 
that  head,  at  present  at  least,  would  be  in  vain. 
But  revenons  d  no*  moutons :  if  you  really  will 
not  have  me,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  remain  in- 
flexible, and  I  must  console  myself  as  well  as  I 
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can.    But  do  you  really  feel  no  inclination  to 
relent?" 

"  No,  none  at  all,  I  assure  you/9  said  Ger- 
trude, laughing. 

"  Weill  then,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  must  ar- 
range it ;  I  will  do,  as  in  my  dancing  days  we 
used  to  do  at  balls — I  will  inscribe  myself  on 
the  list  as  your  second  husband,  whenever  your 
first  one  dies." 

"  Oh  !  Monsieur  le  Due,  what  a  horrid  idea ! 
Do  you  suppose — " 

(i  Oh  I  no ;  of  course  I  suppose  nothing,  and 
I  see  I  must  resign  my  claim  entirely.  I 
think,  though,  I  am  entitled  to  a  kiss :  it  would 
not  be  the  ffrst  by  many  thousands,  and  God 
knows  how  long  you  will  be  allowed  to  dispose 
of  them." 

"  There  shall  he  always  one  for  you,  and  I 
will  call  you  again  my  good  old  grandpapa.." 

"  I  think  I  may  tell  your  father,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  not  only  that  you  have  refused  me,  but 
laughed  at  me  into  the  bargain ;  but  tell  me,  for 
I  cannot  stay  much  lodger,  is  there  any  thing  I 
can  do  for  you  till  we  can  talk  your  father  out 
of  this  obstinate  fit  ?  If  you  want  anything,  re- 
collect that  your  old  friend  is  always  at  your 
service.  I  want,  too,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
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my  fortunate  rival ;  I  must  Bee  if  he  is  worthy 
of  my  little  Gertrude :  so  if  you  should  happen 
to  see  him,  you  may  tell  him  to  expect  my  visit 
We  must  try  to  soften  the  Marquis;  but  it  will 
be  a  work  of  time,  even  if  we  ever  succeed.  He 
is  as  headstrong  a  man  as  ever  I  met  with,  and 
yet  I  love  him  without  knowing  why  or  where- 
fore ; "  and  so  saying,  the  kind-hearted  old  man 
took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  must  now  return  to  Arundel,  who  had 
forwarded  the  King's  answer  to  Mirabeau,  and 
was  impatiently  expecting  the  result  of  the  in- 

* 

terview  with  Monsieur.  He  was  not  long  kept 
in  suspense,  for  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  received  a  visit  from  the  Count  himself;  he 
was  just  returned  from  the  Luxembourg,  where 
Monsieur  resided,  and  seemed  by  no  means 
pleased  with  what  had  taken  place. 

"  They  want  to  treat  me  like  a  child/'  cried  he ; 
"but  they  shall  find  whom  they  have  to  deal  with. 
I  have  accepted  their  offers,  however;  and  it  will 
be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  before  long ;  once  let  me  get  a  footing, 
and  I  will  trust  to  myself  for  maintaining  it. 
They  endeavour  to  keep  me  out  of  their  coun- 
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cils ;  they  shall  soon  find  they  cannot  do  without 
me.  I  am  to  have  all  the  hard  labour,  do  all 
the  dirty  work,  and  what  do  you  think  they 
offer  me? — The  Embassy  at  Constantinople! 
However,  if  they  expect  to  banish  me,  they  will 
be  mistaken.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  accepted 
it — that  is  to  say,  I  am  to  have  it  whenever  I 
choose  to  ask  for  it — and  till  I  do  I  am  to  receive 
a  certain  sum  of  money  every  month." 

**  Good  heavens  l"  exclaimed  Arundel ;  "you 
have  not  sold  yourself  for  money,  surely  !" 

"  Sir/'  replied  Mirabeau,  "a man  like  me  may 
receive  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  but  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  cannot  buy  a  man  like  me. 
But  after  all,  this  money  is  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
service  of  the  King.  I  must  have  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  keep  open  house.  That  is  the  true 
way  to  gain  adherents;  how  many  men,  who 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  a  bribe  of  money, 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by  a  good  dinner. 
You  will  see  my  nets  full  whenever  I  choose  to 
set  them.  But  let  us  talk  of  something  more  to 
the  purpose — I  cannot,  and  will  not  serve  them 
as  I  wish  to  do,  without  possessing  their  full  con- 
fidence. I  must  have  an  interview  with  the 
Queen,  and  this  you  must  contrive." 

u  I  will  repeat  to  her  Majesty,"  said  Arundel, 

d  5 
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"  what  you  say—  more  than  that  I  cannot  do ; 
you  roust  know  I  am  without  influence,  and 
cannot  presume  to  offer  advice  unasked  for.'* 

"  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  you  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  insinuating  advice  without  directly 
offering  it.  Now  there  is  that  little  girl  you 
saved  the  other  day  at  Versailles — I  understand 
the  Queen  is  very  fond  of  her;  you  should  cul- 
tivate her  acquaintance — she  may  be  very  useful 
to  us." 

Arundel  was  thoroughly  disgusted ;  "  I  do 
not  know  what  you  take  me  for,  nor  whom  you 
mean  by  us,"  said  he :  "but  if  you  think  I  am 
made  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  you  are  much  de- 
ceived ;  and  if  you  mean  by  us,  yourself  and  me, 
I  beg  you  distinctly  to  understand  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  intrigues.  What  I  under- 
take to  do,  I  will  do  openly,  and  not  by  insinua- 
tions, or  any  such  low  dirty  means;  and  moreover, 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  under  a  double  cha- 
racter, I  warn  you  not  to  say  anything  before  me, 
that  I  am  not  to  repeat  to  the  Queen." 

Mirabeau  did  not  seem  the  least  discomposed 
by  this  speech :  he  quietly  answered,  "  Let  me 
see  what  I  have  said  to  you  to  night — so ;  I  be- 
lieve you  may  repeat  it  all,  and  for  the  future  I 
will  profit  by  your  hint;  but  then  do  not  com- 
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plain  of  being  kept  in  the  dark,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  strike  you  as  incomprehensible." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
present  business  is  concluded,  I  will  take  care  to 
avoid  such  a  labyrinth  for  the  future.  I  abhor 
deceit,  or  anything  resembling  it,  and  I  feel  no 
inclination  to  embark  in  any  project  I  cannot 
avow  to  the  world/' 

"  Oh  !"  said  M irabeau ;  "  that  will  all  pass 
away.     I  was  like  you  at  your  age." 

"God  forbid  I  should,  resemble  you  when  I 
come  to  yours,"  was  the  insulting  reply,  for 
Arundel  had  not  forgotten  the  hint  about  the 
little  girl. 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  getting  angry,"  said 
the  Count;  "and  with  me  it  is  useless,  as  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  notice  any  insult 
that  may  be  offered  me,  which,  I  am  moreover 
quite  certain,  you  would  never  wish  deliberately 
to  do,  particularly  after  this  declaration.  It  is 
well  known  I  am  no  coward— -faifait  mespreuves; 
but  when  I  entered  upon  my  present  career,  I 
determined  that  nothing  should  provoke  me  to 
fight  a  duel.  Anybody  might  find  a  dozen 
bravos  to  insult  a  person  obnoxious  to  them;  and 
if  I  killed  eleven,  the  twelfth  might  kill  me. 
And  now  forgive  me,  if  I  remind  you  that  you 
are  not  doing  the  honours  of  your  new  apart" 
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ment.  I  am  very  hungry,  for  I  have  had  no 
dinner :  can  you  give  me  anything  for  supper  ?' 

"  Not  such  a  one  as  you  will  like,  I  am  afraid," 
replied  Aruudel,  endeavouring  to  recover  his 
good  humour ;  "  but  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you;"  and  pulling  the  bell,  he  succeeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  servant,  in  setting  some- 
thing to  eat  before  his  guest,  who  did  really 
seem  half  famished,  to  judge  by  the  voracious 
manner  in  which  he  ate. 

When  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger,  he  again 
poured  forth  all  the  varied  stores  of  his  mind, 
and  his  prodigious  memory ;  and  again  Arundel 
felt  the  charm,  and  was  subdued  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  conversation. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg," said  he,  amongst  other  things.  "I 
had  half  a  mind  to  call  for  you,  and  take  you 
with  me,  but  I  thought  perhaps  Monsieur  would 
not  like  it,  and  might  take  it  into  his  head  that 
I  had  wished  to  bring  a  witness  with  me,  and  I 
was  anxious  for  him  to  imagine  that  I  placed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him.  Always 
treat  people,  my  dear  Arundel,  in  a  manner  the 
very  reverse  of  the  feelings  you  have  for  them  : 
for  instance,  if  you  make  love  to  an  opera  dan- 
cer, behave  to  her  as  if  she  was  a  Duchess, 
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and  if  you  make  love  to  a  Duchess,  treat  her 
like  an  opera  dancer." 

Arundel  laughed.  "  Do  you  recommend  this 
from  your  own  experience  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do :  the  contrast  astonishes  and 
amuses  them  ;  and,  whenever  you  succeed  in 
astonishing  and  amusing  a  woman,  you  may  con- 
sider her  as  won.  But  to  return  to  my  Prince, 
— he  has  the  reputation  of  being  clever;  and  so 
he  would  be,  perhaps,  if  he  did  not  aim  at  being  a 
wit,  which  sometimes  makes  bim  say  and  do  the 
silliest  things  imaginable;  however,  he  is  incon- 
testably  the  cleverest  of  the  three  brothers — not 
that  that  is  saying  much  for  him  ;  and  to-day  he 
was  evidently  determined  to  maintain  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was  regular  fencing  between  us  ;  you  may 
easily  imagine  I  was  not  worsted,  but  it  was  very 
amusing.  I  found  out  all  I  wanted  to  know,  and 
left  him  not  much  wiser  than  he  was  before  I 
made  my  appearance.  I  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  him  personally ;  at  one  time,  I  thought 
he  wished  to  play  a  popular  part,  and  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  opposition ;  but  latterly, 
he  seems  quite  to  have  given  up  that  idea,  and  to 
side  with  the  Court  on  all  occasions.  Whether 
it  was  that  we  went  too  fast  for  him,  or  that  it 
was  merely  a  court  intrigue  from  the  beginning, 
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in  order  to  blindfold  and  mislead  us,  I  do  not 
know,  nor  does  it  much  signify.  At  present)  as 
a  political  personage,  he  is  quite  null." 

From  this  he  started  off  into  a  variety  of  other 
topics,  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  hour  that  he 
took  his  departure. 

The  following  morning,  in  obedience  to  the 
Queen's  commands,  Arundel  went  to  the  Tuil- 
leries;  and  this  time  his  hopes  of  seeing  Made- 
moiselle de  Romainville  were  not  doomed  to  be 
disappointed,  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes 
being  Gertrude  herself,  sitting  alone  in  the  room 
into  which  he  was  introduced,  but  looking  so 
pale  and  agitated,  that  a  vague  feeling  of  appre- 
hension took  possession  of  him. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried 
he.  "  Are  you  ill  or  unhappy,  my  Gertrude?  Tell 
me — "  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  si- 
lence, "tell  me,  that  if  I  cannot  alleviate,  I 
may  at  least  share  your  sorrows.  Will  you  not 
grant  me  that  privilege — the  dearest  in  my  eyes 
you  have  to  bestow  ?" 

"  It  is  because  you  must  share  in  them,"  re- 
plied she,  "  that  I  am  so  unhappy.  Henry,  dear 
Henry,  we  must  never  meet  again  except  in  pub- 
lic, we  must  try  to  consider  each  other  as  perfect 
strangers;"  and  then  she  told  him  all  that  had 
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passed,  omitting,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  all 
allusion  to  the  wrong  the  Marquis  had  suffered 
from  Arundel's  father,  and  attributing  his  vio- 
lence to  his  wish  to  marry  her  to  the  Due  de  la 
Rochelle;  "and  so  you  see,"  she  continued, 
"  all  our  dreams  of  happiness  are  over;  it  was  to 
tell  you  this,  that  I  obtained  permission  to  see 
you  here  alone  to-night — but  it  is  the  last 
time." 

"  No,  by  heavens !  unless  it  is  your  own  wish, " 
cried  Arundel,  impetuously ;  "  when  a  father 
behaves  as  yours  has  done,  when  he  has  even 
told  you  he  considered  you  no  longer  as  his 
child,  you  must  feel  you  are  sacrificing  me  to  a 
vain  prejudice." 

"  Oh,  hush !  do  not  call  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
a  vain  prejudice.  Recollect,  too,  my  promise  to 
the  Queen,  who  trusts  me  so  entirely." 

"  But  what  right  has  she  to  impose  any  con- 
ditions ? — it  is  the  mere  caprice  of  power." 

"  Oh  !  how  you  wrong  her — so  good,  so  kind 
to  me;  and  even  now,  when  she  had  such  good 
reason  to  be  angry  with  me,  to  treat  me  with  so 
much  confidence.  If  she  were  to  abandon  me, 
what  would  become  of  me,  without  a  home, 
without  a  protector  ?" 

"  Oh  Gertrude !  that  is  a  question  I  could  an- 
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swer  if  I  dared."  The  crimson  blush  that  over' 
spread  her  cheek,  showed  that  his  meaning  was 
understood.  "  No  !  I  see  I  must  take  my  leave 
of  happiness  for  ever,"  continued  he ;  4<  had  I 
been  loved,  as  I  once  thought  I  was,  had  you 
but  one  particle  of  the  feeling  that  animates  me, 
you  would  not  so  calmly  condemn  me  to  des- 
pair. 

'*  Cruel,  cruel,"  murmured  Gertrude,  "  to 
talk  thus  to  me  !  Oh  !  Henry,  if  you  could  but 
know  the  misery  I  suffer  at  this  moment,  you 
would  not  seek  to  increase  it, — it  is  almost  more 
than  I  can  bear." 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest,  forgive  me — I  did  not 
know  what  I  said.  Ah  no !  I  know — I  feel  you 
love  me  ;  but  still  you  place  no  confidence  in  me, 
you  shrink  from  giving  me  any  proof  of  it ;  on 
your  lips,  upon  your  decision,  our  everlasting 
happiness  or  misery  attends.  Oh  !  Gertrude,  I 
have  a  home  in  my  own  country — a  small  cottage 
where  my  father  and  mother  found  happiness. 
They  were  poor,  it  is  true ;  but  they  loved,  and 
thought  themselves  rich.  It  is  now  mine  ;  why 
cannot  we  be  as  happy  as  they  were  ?  I  have  a 
sister,  I  have  friends,  who  would  love  and  cherish 
my  Gertrude,  at  first  for  my  sake,  and  when 
known,  for  her  own.     My  Gertrude,  my  own, 
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my  only  love,  say,  will  you  be  mine  ? — and  re- 
member that  your  answer  decides  our  fate  in  the 
world." 

He  had  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and  pressed 
both  her  hands  in  his.  He  seemed  rather  a  sup- 
pliant trembling  before  some  inexorable  judge, 
than  an  ardent  and  impetuous  lover  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress.  How  dangerous,  how  diffi- 
cult to  resist,  is  such  a  wooer!  His  agitation,  his 
hopes,  his  fears,  found  a  ready  echo  in  Ger- 
trude's bosom,  as  she  read  the  delirium  of  pas- 
sion in  the  eyes  and  inhaled  the  warm  and  balmy 
breath  from  the  lips  of  him  she  loved,  whose 
very  existence  she  seemed  to  hold  in  her  hands. 
She  almost  gasped  for  breath  as  she  endeavoured 
to  speak. 

"Spare  me,  spare  your  Gertrude — if  you 
really  love  her !  Could  I  ever  know  happiness 
if  I  forfeited  my  own  esteem?  How  could  you 
yourself  love  and  respect  a  woman  who  should 
thus  violate  every  duty  ?  Be  generous,  Henry. 
If  I  am  weak,  give  me  strength ;  do  not  urge  me 
to  a  step  that  would  give  me  a  life  of  remorse. 
You  have  saved  me  once  from  death — save  me 
now  from  myself." 

But  the  tempter  is  not  to  be  disarmed  by 
such  entreaties — they  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
Again  the  soft  imploring  voice   of  her  lover 
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was  poured  into  her  ear.  "  Ah !  doubt  not," 
he  said,  "  if  anything  could  add  to  my 
idolatrous  passion,  it  would  be  such  a  proof  of 
confidence  and  devotion.  I  cease  to  love  you, 
because  you  have  trusted  to  me ! — how  little  do 
you  know  me — how  little  can  you  understand 
what  I  feel ;  if  you  knew  my  heart,  if  you  could 
hut  see  how  entirely,  how  devotedly  it  is  yours, 
you  would  not  hesitate  any  longer.  Or  does  my 
Gertrude  think  that  she  will  regret  the  wealth 
and  pomp  of  the  world,  or  the  splendours  of  a 
Court  ?  Can  you  not  see  yourself,  as  I  do,  in  our 
small  but  happy  home,  with  your  husband,  your 
lover,  by  your  side,  owing  all  that  this  world 
can  afford  of  happiness  to  you,  and  thinking 
every  moment  lost,  in  which  he  cannot  give  you 
some  proof  of  his  gratitude  ?  That  is  the  future 
which  is  eternally  before  my  eyes — you  can  rea- 
lise it,  or  you  can  change  it  for  one  too  dark, 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Bnt  why  should  I 
doubt  even  for  a  moment  ?  My  Gertrude  is  good, 
she  would  not  injure  a  worm — how  then  could  she 
condemn  to  eternal  misery  one,  whose  only  fault 
is  loving  her  too  well  ?  It  is  impossible — say  it  is 
impossible." 

"  But  my  promise — my  sacred  promise  to  the 
Queen,"  whispered  Gertrude,  faintly. 
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"  It  shall  be  kept  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  every 
tittle  of  it  You  shall  go — we  will  go  this  instant 
to  her,  and  say,  '  We  are  come,  Madam,  in  the 
face  of  day,  to  make  known  our  engagements  and 
intentions:  who  shall  oppose  them  when  the 
Marquis  de  Romainville  does  not  V  " 

*'  Oh  !  Henry,  my  father's  curse — it  would 
kill  me  !  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  listen  to  you ! 
He  is  my  father  still.  Oh !  do  not  look  at 
me  so — my  heart  is  half- broken  already.  Will  you 
break  it  quite,  with  your  angry,  unkind  looks  ? 
Hear  me,  Henry  :  you  said  I  refused  you  every 
proof  of  love  or  confidence.  I  will  give  you  one 
of  both,  the  greatest  that  can  be  given.  I  am 
here  unprotected,  helpless,  without  a  friend  or 
adviser :  you  say  you  have  a  sister — place  her  but 
for  a  moment  in  my  situation,  and  decide  for  her. 
If  my  love  for  you  is  great,  my  confidence  in 
your  honour  is  no  less ;  advise  me  as  you  would 
her,  and  I  take  heaven  to  witness  I  will  abide 
by  your  decision." 

Arundel  started  to  his  feet  as  if  stung  by  a  ser- 
pent, and  he  turned  deadly  pale,  as  he  staggered 
to  a  chair,  where  he  sat  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  The 
recollection  of  all  that  had  passed  between  him- 
self  and  Hammond,  when  he  first  became  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  love  of  the  latter  for  Ellen, 
rushed  like  a  torrent  across  his  brain.  How 
venial  was  the  error  of  the  conduct  he  had  then 
so  strongly  condemned,  compared  with  that  of 
which  he  was  now  guilty !  What,  was  it  possible 
that  he,  Arundel,  who  had  so  strongly  protested 
against  his  sister  marrying  into  a  family  without 
the  consent  of  its  chief,  should  have  been  using 
every  argument  to  induee  the  woman  whom  he 
loved,  whom  he  respected  and  esteemed,  for 
whose  salvation,  if  necessary,  he  would  have 
risked  his  own  soul,  not  only  to  disobey  her 
father's  commands,  but  to  incur  his  malediction ! 
How  selfish,  how  criminal  did  he  appear,  as  the 
voice  of  honour  again  made  itself  heard  in  his 
breast.  With  a  deep  feeling  of  remorse  and 
self-abasement,  he  again  approached  the  chair 
where  Gertrude  was  sitting,  and  hardly  ventur- 
ing to  look  at  her,  said,  in  a  low,  almost  solemn 
tone  of  voice — 

"Gertrude,  I  have  erred,  deeply  erred;  and  if  I 
have  at  length  recovered  my  sense  s  it  is  to  your 
goodness,  to  your  virtue,  that  I  owe  it ;  forgive 
me,  if,  in  the  intoxication  of  passion,  I  endea- 
voured to  persuade  you  to  quit  the  path  which 
duty  pointed  out  Ah  !  forgive  me,  for  if  I  have 
sinned,  the  punishment  you  have  inflicted  on  me 
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is  as  grievous  as  the  offence ;  you  have  placed 
the  cup  of  happiness  within  my  reach,  and  yet 
compelled  me  to  put  it  aside.  Oh !  Gertrude, 
dearer  to  me  at  this  moment,  when  hope  almost 
abandons  me,  ten  thousand  times,  than  when  I 
thought  you  mine,  6ay  you  forgive  me — say  that 
you  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  my  repen- 
tance. Do  you  want  a  proof?  If  you  think 
yourself  bound  by  any  engagement  to  me,  I  re- 
nounce it :  you  are  as  free  as  air  to  obey  your 
father  in  all  he  requires — give  me  up  for  ever, 
marry  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle  (bis  voice  was 
almost  choked  as  he  spoke  the  name) — and  if  I 
know  you  are  happy,  all  will  not  look  so  dark 
around  me." 

**  Oh  never  !"  cried  Gertrude ;  "  if  it  is  sinful 
to  disobey  a  father's  commands,  how  much  more 
bo  to  give  my  hand  where  I  cannot  give  my 
heart ;  could  you  so  easily  pledge  your  faith  to 
another  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  You,  and  you  only. 
What  may  be  reserved  for  me,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  do  know — that  though  I  may  never  call 
you  mine,  I  solemnly  vow  never  to  marry  ano- 
ther. The  miserable  consolation  of  remaining 
faithful,  even  without  hope,  to  my  first,  my  only 
love,  I  cannot  be  deprived  of.     Do  you  think  the 
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heart  that  is  Gertrude's  could  ever  beat  for  ano- 
ther ?" 

"  And  yet  this  only  consolation  that  is  left  us," 
rejoined  Gertrude,  "  you  wish  to  deprive  me  of. 
Judge  of  my  heart  by  your  own,  and  you  will 
see  our  destinies  must  be  the  same." 

"  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment,  Gertrude, 
whom  I  dare  not  call  mine." 

ie  Ah  !  yes — yours,  and  yours  only ;  let  the 
same  vow  unite  us  both.  We  may  be  separated 
— we  may  perhaps  never  see  each  other  again; 
but  our  love  is  independent  of  fate — we  shall 
still  be  as  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  soul.  When 
we  rise  in  the  morning  our  first  thoughts  will 
be  for  each  other ;  when  we  lie  down  at  night, 
our  last  prayers  will  be  for  each  other's  happi- 
ness: my  Henry,  we  shall  yet  have  many  enjoy- 
ments in  common — we  shall  not  be  completely 
miserable." 

How  beautiful,  how  radiant,  how  like  a  being 
of  some  better  world,  did  the  enthusiastic  girl 
look,  as  she  turned  her  appealing  eyes  on  Arun- 
del. He  could  scarcely  refrain  from  snatching 
her  to  his  arms. 

'*  Yes!"  he  cried, "  this  was  all  that  was  wanting 
to  make  me  feel  the  full  extent  of  my  sacrifice. 
Yes,    beautiful   being,"    continued  he,    as  he 
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knelt  before  her,  "  you  shall  be  to  me  my  guar- 
dian angel — your  spirit  shall  watch  over  me;  and 
if  ever  I  for  a  moment  forget  the  laws  of  virtue, 
or  of  duty,  one  thought  of  you  will  recall  me  to 
myself.  If  man  separates  us  here,  our  souls  are 
beyond  his  coutrol;  our  minds  are  free,  and  these 
at  least,  he  cannot  disunite.  But,  my  Gertrude, 
must  we  give  up  all  hope — is  your  father  so 
inexorable? — will  not  the  Queen  do  anything 
for  us?" 

*'  My  reason  tells  ine,"  replied  she,  "  there  is 
no  hope — but  still  hope  remains  ;  do  you  think 
anything  else  could  have  supported  me  so  long? 
But  what  that  hope  springs  from  I  cannot  say ; 
my  father  never  changes  his  determination,  and 
any  attempt  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  would  only 
confirm  him  in  it ;  still  more  particularly  if  it 
came  from  such  a  person  as  the  Queen,  because 
he  would  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  dictate 
to  him,  and  to  interfere  in  his  family  affairs." 

*'  And  this  Duke,  who  and  what  is  he  ?"  asked 
Arundel. 

f '  Oh  !  he  is  the  best,  the  dearest  man  in  the 
world/'  said  Gertrude,  quite  innocently  ;  but 
Arundel,  who,  perhaps,  had  hoped  to  hear  Ger- 
trude express  something  like  dislike  of  his  rival, 
was  by  no  means  gratified  by  this  unexpected 
eulogy. 
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"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville  ?  "  said  he. 

Gertrude  turned  with  surprise  at  the  rather 
rude  question,  and  cold  tone  in  which  it  was 
put;  but  recollecting  what  had  occasioned  it, 
she  could  not  help  laughing  at  Arundel's  looks 
of  discomposure.  She  soon,  however,  put  him 
aufait;  and  then  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  join 
in  the  Duke's  praise  as  he  had  been  prepared  to 
dislike  him  ;  and  he  said  he  should  feel  exceed- 
ingly flattered  by  his  visit. 

The  entrance  of  the  Queen  interrupted  all 
further  private  conversation  between  them. 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  she,  "  Ger- 
trude has  already  informed  you  of  the  situation  in 
which  she  now  stands.  Of  course,  you  must  be 
aware  of  the  impropriety  of  her  continuing  to 
receive  the  homage  of  any  one  of  whom  her 
father  disapproves;  she  has  promised  me  no 
longer  to  permit  it,  and  to  treat  you,  when  she 
is  in  society  with  you,  merely  as  a  common  ac- 
quintance ;  what  she  has  promised  she  will,  I 
know,  fulfil ;  but  I  should  not  be  performing  my 
duty,  did  I  not  also  exact  from  you  a  promise  to 
make  no  attempts  to  persuade  her  from  her  duty. 
I  am  sure  you  have  no  such  intentions;  and 
I  shall  feel  quite  satisfied  with  your  word  of 
honour." 
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"  I  give  it,  Madam,  freely ;  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  not  to  prevent  my  making 
every  attempt  in  my  power  to  obtain  her  father's 
consent.  I  had  rather  part  with  life,  than  the 
hope  of  one  day  calling  Gertrude  mine." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Marie  Antoinette; 
"  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  your  promise 
only  applies  to  Gertrude  herself;  and  to  begin 
the  execution  of  it,  I  will  remind  you,  that  at 
Paris,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  call  our  common 
acquaintance  by  their  christian  names." 

"  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,  and  that  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Romainville :  I  will  offend  no 
more." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Queen,  smiling,  "  you  have 
not  offended  me ;  and  if  you  have  offended  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Romainville,  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  your  peace  with  her ;  but  if  anybody  else 
had  heard  you,  they,  would  have  been  initiated 
into  your  secret  at  once.  And  now  to  turn  to 
other  matters — have  you  seen  the  Count  de  Mi- 
rabeau,  and  how  is  he  pleased  with  his  reception 
by  Monsieur?" 

"He  seems  to  me,  Madam,  to  complain  of 
not  being  treated  with  confidence,  and  to  fear 
that,  if  he  is  not  fully  trusted,  he  will  not  have 
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it  in  his  power  to  serve  the  king  as  effectually  as 
he  would  wish  to  do." 

"  And  how  can  he  expect  confidence,  when  at 
this  very  moment  he  is  the  object,  with  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  an  investigation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Chatelet,  on  suspicion — and  well 
grounded  suspicion  too— of  being  the  instigators 
of  the  outrages  of  the  6th  of  October  ?  He 
must  first  be  cleared  of  this  accusation,  before 
he  can  hope  for  confidence  on  our  parts.  But 
what  does  he  want — did  he  specify  anything  in 
particular  ?  " 

"  He  wishes  much  to  be  favoured  by  your 
Majesty  with  an  audience." 

"  How  can  he  expect  such  a  thing  ?  I  ask 
you,  sir,  if  you  would  advise  me  to  see  such  a 
man  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  have  before  said,  Madam,  that 
he  would  be  less  dangerous  as  an  open,  than  as 
a  secret  enemy ;  and  such  I  fear  he  may  become 
if  his  vanity  is  hurt  An  interview  with  your 
Majesty  would  flatter  him,  and  I  do  not  think 
could  in  any  way  compromise  you,  as,  of  course, 
you  would  not  see  him  alone." 

"  Well,  I  will  think  of  it;  but  just  at  present 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  apartments  are 
beginning  to  fill — I  wish  you  to  go  out  by  the 
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private  entrance,  and  return  by  the  public  one ; 
it  would  not  do  for  you  to  be  seen  here  closetted 
with  me."  Arundel,  however,  did  not  feel  equal 
to  the  task  of  encountering  a  large  society,  and 
having  asked  permission  to  retire,  easily  ob- 
tained it. 

From  this  day  his  whole  existence  was  changed; 
he  no  longer  frequented  general  society,  he  was 
little  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  moments  he  spent 
there,  were  perhaps  those  in  which  he  felt  most 
uncomfortable  and  miserable.  To  see  Gertrude 
surrounded  by  others,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege, 
of  which  he  was  deprived,  of  talking  to  her,  and 
endeavouring  to  interest  her,  was  to  him  a  tor- 
ture, that  seemed  scarcely  supportable.  Made- 
moiselle de  Romainville  had  a  short  time  before 
been  named  to  a  situation  about  the  Queen's 
person,  and  now  formed  part  of  her  court.  She 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  appear  on  all  public 
occasions ;  and  her  beauty,  her  father's  wealth, 
and  the  royal  favour  which  she  enjoyed,  soon 
collected  around  her  a  crowd  of  admirers ;  and 
sometimes,  when  Arundel,  not  daring  to  join 
the  animated  circle  of  which  she  formed  the 
centre,  and  yet  unable  to  tear  himself  from  it, 
hovered  around,  watching  with  feverish  anxiety 
for  a  single  glance  from  her,  he  would  have  the 
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mortification  of  seeing  gome  titled  fop,  some  in- 
significant appendage  of  the  court,  in  apparently 
close  conversation  with  her,  and  listened  to  with 
attention. 

To  what  doubts,  what  fears,  was  he  the  daily 
victim.  Sometimes  he  would  accuse  her  of  wil- 
fully avoiding  his  eye,  and  not  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  saying  those  common-place  no- 
things, which  usually  pass  unnoticed  alike  by 
those  who  say  them  and  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  but  to  which  a  lover  can,  by  a 
look  or  by  a  tone,  give  a  value.  Sometimes  he 
would  fancy  that  her  looks  were  colder  than 
usual,  or  that  she  purposely  laughed  and  talked 
with  those  about  her,  when  he  was  near,  as  if  to 
show  him  how  little  he  was  necessary  to  her 
happiness.  There  is  no  tormentor  so  ingenious 
as  jealousy ;  and  certainly  if  ever  man  did  rack 
his  thoughts  and  imagination  to  torture  himself, 
it  was  Arundel.  Every  look  he  could  catch, 
every  word  that  reached  his  ears,  was  carefully 
misinterpreted ;  and  perhaps  his  indignation  was 
the  greater,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  one  to  whom  she  showed  a  decided  prefer- 
ence. She  seemed  to  treat  all  alike ;  and  this, 
in  Arundel's  eyes,  immediately  assumed  the 
appearance  of  general  coquetry. 
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Poor  Gertrude ! — how  ill  he  judged  her.  How 
often  does  the  merry-sounding  laugh  mask  an 
aching  heart ! — how  often  does  the  air  of  rapt  at- 
tention and  interest,  so  flattering  in  appearance, 
serve  but  to  conceal  the  total  absence  of  thoughts, 
at  that  moment  concentrated  on  some  far  different 
object.  Such  was  but  too  often  the  case  with 
Gertrude.  Day  by  day,  her  love  for  Arundel 
grew  stronger,  but  day  by  day  her  hopes  grew 
less ;  and  as  they  gradually  faded  away,  she 
seemed  to  cling  more  pertinaciously,  more  fondly 
to  what  was  at  once  the  poison  and  the  antidote 
— to  what  was  consuming  her  with  a  slow  fire, 
and  yet  gave  her  strength  to  bear  the  tortures 
it  produced. 

With  no  active  occupation,  passing  the  greatest 
part  of  her  time  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
apartment,  she  saw  but  one  image — it  was  that 
of  her  beloved ;  she  had  but  one  idea — it  was 
that  there  existed  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
them.  If  forced  by  her  duties  to  appear  in  public, 
she  endeavoured,  by  a  violent  effort,  to  brace 
herself  up  to  the  task ;  and  perhaps  a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  sun-shine  glancing  across  her  mind, 
at  the  thought  that  she  might  see  him,  might 
possibly  exchange  a  few  words  with  him,  inspired 
her  with  spirits  and  cheerfulness  to  reply  in  some- 
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thing  like  her  former  animated  manner  to  those 
who  were  near  her ;  an  angry  look  from  Arundel 
would  throw  her  back  upon  herself,  and  bring 
the  unbidden  tear  to  her  eye — yet  never  did  she 
for  a  moment  accuse  him  to  herself  of  injustice 
orunkindness.  Her  loving  heart  always  suggested 
some  excuse  for  him ;  he  could  not  feel  anger, 
he  could  not  feel  jealousy — it  could  only  be  grief 
and  uneasiness ; — he  had  so  much  to  suffer,  so 
much  to  try  his  temper,  no  wonder  he  did  not 
always  look  cheerful.  But  this  could  not  last 
much  longer.  The  rose  no  longer  found  a  rival 
in  her  cheek :  she  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  her 
strength  began  to  fail  her ;  it  was  evident  her 
health  was  sinking  in  the  unequal  contest.  This 
was  soon  apparent  to  the  Queen,  who,  full  of 
uneasiness — for  she  truly  felt  the  affection  of  a 
mother  for  her — and  not  knowing  how  to  act  in 
so  delicate  a  dilemma,  determined  to  consult 
with  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle,  as  to  what  course 
was  the  best  to  be  pursued.  She  sent  for  him 
one  morning,  and  explained  the  cause  of  her  em- 
barrassment to  him. 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  said  she ; 
"  this  poor  child  is  so  altered,  that  I  begin  to 
fear  for  her  health ;  yet  she  never  complains,  and 
to  all  my  enquires  only  repeats  that  I  am  mis- 
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taken  in  supposing  she  is  ill  or  unhappy.  She 
never  mentions  Mr.  Arundel's  name,  and  some- 
times does  not  speak  to  him  when  he  comes  to 
the  palace;  but  the  instant  he  appears,  her  colour 
comes  and  goes  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and 
she  is  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  that 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  remarked ; — it  is  clear  she 
thinks  of  nothing  but  him ;  I  sometimes  almost 
wish  I  had  not  exacted  any  promise  from  her,  and 
let  things  take  their  course.  And  then,  Mr. 
Arundel  is  so  changed — not  in  appearance  cer- 
tainly, but  in  manner.  He  speaks  to  no  one ;  or 
if  he  does,  it  is  only  to  give  an  abrupt,  some- 
time a  rude  answer,  and  his  eyes  look  quite  fe- 
rocious. What  am  I  to  do? — you,  who  have 
already  acted  so  nobly  and  generously,  assist  me 
with  your  advice." 

"That  I  would  do  most  readily,  Madam/' 
replied  the  Duke;  "but  I  declare  I  am  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  your  Majesty.  The  only  hope  is 
with  the  Marquis,  and  that  is  quite  a  forlorn  one, 
1  fear.     He  has  left  Paris,  too,  for  some  time." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  to  give  any  direct  encouragement  to  this  un- 
fortunate attachment ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
my  poor  Gertrude  suffer  in  this  way ;  what  do 
you  think  if  I  was  to  let  her  see  him  in  my  pre- 
sence, without  any  other  witnesses?" 
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"  I  much  fear  that  it  will  only  prove  a  tempo- 
rary remedy :  however,  it  will  give  us  time  to  re- 
flect on  what  can  be  done,  and  perhaps,  under 
present  circumstances,  your  Majesty  cannot  do 
better." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  call 
on  him,  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him  this  even- 
ing ?  I  ask  you  to  take  this  trouble,  as  perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  to  prepare  him  for  it;  he  has 
not  been  here  for  some  time,  and  Gertrude  is 
dreadfully  changed  in  the  last  few  days." 

"That  I  will,  with  pleasure,"  replied  the 
good-natured  Duke;  "more  particularly  as  I 
have  long  had  the  wish  to  know  him,  and,  charged 
with  your  Majesty's  message,  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  myself." 

Fraught  with  these  benevolent  intentions,  the 
Duke  arrived  at  Arundel's  lodgings,  whom  he 
fortunately  found  at  home,  endeavouring  to  read 
himself  into  a  calm  state  of  mind. 

"  I  ought  to  apologize,"  said  the  Duke,  "  for 
presenting  myself  to  you,  a  perfect  stranger;  but 
I  trust  a  message  I  bring  you  from  the  Queen, 
who  desires  to  see  you  this  evening,  at  the  palace, 
and  my  own  anxious  wish  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance, will  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  apology." 

Arundel  assured  him  that  none  was  necessary. 
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and  that  he  felt  highly  flattered  by  his  having 
taken  such  a  step.  The  Duke  was  proceeding 
to  mention  more  particularly  the  object  of  his 
visit,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  servant 
said,  a  gentleman  on  particular  business  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Arundel;  and  before  any  answer  could 
be  given,  a  smart,  dapper  little  man,  with  a 
most  consequential  air,  and  a  certain  rotundity 
of  figure,  that  spoke  a  man  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  tripped  into  the  room. 

"  Monsieur  Arundel,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the 
honour  of  saluting  you.  The  Due  de  la  Rochelle, 
I  declare  !  Well,  was  ever  anything  more  for- 
tunate ! — the  very  man  I  could  have  wished  to 
see:  permit  me  to  lay  the  homage  of  my  respects 
at  your  feet." 

"  Monsieur  Tournon,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  Yes,  sir;  my  name  is  Tournon,  notary  and 
agent  to  the  Marquis  de  Romainville,  with  whose 
daughter  I  understand  you  are  shortly  to  be 
united.*' 

At  these  words  Arundel  turned  fiercely  to 
the  Duke.  "  May  I  ask,  Monsieur  le  Due,  if 
you  were  aware  of  Monsieur  Tournon's  intended 
visit  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour,  no ;  and  as  it  is  totally  im- 
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possible  that  this  business,  whatever  it  may  be, 
can  in  any  way  regard  me,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, retire,  and  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
my  visit  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity." 

"  No,  sir ;  Monsieur  Tournon  appears  to  be 
enchanted  with  your  presence,  and  I  make  it 
also  my  personal  request  that  you  will  remain." 
The  Duke  returned  unwillingly  to  his  chair. 
"  And  now,  sir,  to  the  point ;  what  have  you  to 
say  to  me  from  the  Marquis  de  Romainville  ?  " 

"Sir,  my  noble  employer  has  charged  me 
with  the  agreeable  task  of  expressing  to  you  his 
thanks  for  the  service  you  had  the  good  fortune 
to  render  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
October,  at  the  palace  at  Versailles,  when  you 
so  courageously  and  opportunely  came  to  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter.  Sir,  many  persons, 
in  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  de  Romainville, 
would  conceive  that  such  an  acknowledgment, 
accompanied  by  promises  of  future  favour  and 
protection,  would  more  than  repay  an  accidental 
service,  rendered  by  an  obscure  individual." 

*'  Stop,  sir,"  cried  the  Duke,  rising  from  his 
seat  in  the  greatest  agitation ;  but  Arundel,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  arm,  held  him  forcibly  down. 
"  Pardon  me,"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  he ;  "  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  hear  Mon- 
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sieur  Tournon  to  the  end — I  must  entreat  you 
will  not  interrupt  him." 

"  Yes,  air,"  said  that  worthy,  "  of  course  you 
will  not  hear  it  properly,  if  I  am  interrupted.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  resume  the  thread  of  one's  dis- 
course.    Where  was  I?" 

"  Your  last  words  were,"  said  Arundel,  calmly, 
"  '  an  obscure  individual.* " 

"Oh!  yes — true;  let  me  see — hum — hum: 
by  an  obscure  individual ;  but  the  Marquis  de 
Romainville,  whose  generosity  is  equal  to  his 
noble  birth,  and  exalted  station — indeed,  I  think 
he  has  carried  his  liberality  to  an  extent  that 
some  would  call  extravagance — offers  to  settle 
upon  you  one  million  of  francs."  And  the  little 
roan  pronounced  the  words  as  if  the  very  men- 
tion of  so  great  a  sum  had  taken  away  his 
breath.  "  Yes,  sir,  one  million  of  francs,  to  be 
paid  down  this  very  day,  if  you  please,  upon  the 
condition  that  you  change  your  name,  and  en- 
gage yourself  never  to  reside  in  France.  Pre- 
suming that  of  course  you  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  these  conditions,  I  have  had  the  deeds 
drawn  up  ready  for  your  signature,"  and  so  say- 
ing he  laid  a  parchment  on  the  table. 

Arundel,    who   had  listened    with  tolerable 
calmness  to  the  first  part  of  Monsieur  Tour- 
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non's  speech,  and  who  had  only  evinced  his  in- 
dignation at  the  mention  of  a  sum  of  money  by 
the  heightened  colour  of  his  face,  turned  ghastly 
pale  at  hearing  the  conditions  annexed.  The  fit 
of  passion,  that  had  been  fermenting,  burst 
forth  with  fearful  violence. 

"  God  of  Heaven  ! "  cried  he,  starting  up, 
"  do  I  hear  aright  ? — change  my  name — the 
name  of  my  ancestors — banish  my  self  from  France 
— sell  my  blood  for  money  !  Insult  upon  insult, 
which  all  the  blood  of  the  man  who  dares  to 
offer  them  would  be  insufficient  to  wash  out ! 
And  what  man  is  it? — one,  who,  without  me, 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  childless; 
one  whose  daughter,  but  for  me,  would  have 
been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  savages  into 
whose  hands  she  had  fallen  ! — And  what  is  the 
fate  he  awards  us  ? — he  persecutes  his  daughter, 
he  grossly  insults  me ;  he  makes  us  both  misera- 
ble. Is  he  a  god,  that  he  dares  to  act  thus  ? — or 
the  equal  of  God,  that  he  presumes  to  trample 
upon  his  fellow-creatures?  And  you/'  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  Monsieur  Tournon,  who 
had  retreated  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  pe- 
trified with  fear,  at  what  he  considered  the 
ravings  of  a  man  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  in- 
sanity ; — u  and  you,  miserable  wretch,  who  have 
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dared  to  bring  me  these  insolent  proposals, 
clothed  in  a  language  still  more  insolent,  thank 
your  insignificance  for  the  protection  it  affords 
you.  Tell  your  master  that  I  despise  and  spit 
upon  his  proposals,  and  that  if  I  refrain  from 
exacting  a  heavy  revenge,  it  is  because  be  is 
the  father  of  an  angel.  Gratitude,  indeed! — 
what  right  has  he  to  talk  of  gratitude  for 
saving  a  daughter  he  has  renounced?  Away, 
sir,  and  remember  that  if  you  present  your- 
self before  me  again,  it  will  be  at  your  own 
risk  !" 

Monsieur  Tournon  attempted  to  say  some- 
thing* but  what  it  was  no  one  heard,  for  the 
Due  de  la  Rochelle,  who  had  placed  himself 
near  at  hand,  in  order  to  save  him  from  any  per- 
sonal attack,  which  Arundel  in  his  wrath  might 
have  attempted,  took  him  by  the  two  shoulders, 
and  fairly  thrust  him  out  of  the  room.  Arundel's 
passion,  however,  was  not  yet  calmed ;  turning 
suddenly  to  the  Duke,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  And  you,  sir,  who  were  here  so  opportunely 
to  hear  me  so  grossly  outraged,  at  the  instigation 
of  your  friend,  of  your  would-be  father-in-law, 
you  may  also  tell  him  that  as  long  as  1  have 
breath  in  my  body,  I  will  neither  forget  nor  for- 
give his  insolence." 
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"  Mr  Arundel/9  said  the  Duke,  calmly,  "  the 
insult  you  have  received,  is  so  gross,  so  unpro- 
voked, so  utterly  unpardonable,  that  I  can  well 
excuse  the  feelings  with  which  you  are  ani- 
mated, and  I  can  easily  forgive  the  insinuation 
you  have  thrown  out  as  regards  myself;  although 
I  think,  that  considering  my  age,  the  conversa- 
tion I  lately  held  with  Mademoiselle  de  Romain- 
ville,  and  the  intentions  with  which  I  visited  you, 
it  might  have  been  spared  me ;  however,  as  I 
have  before  said,  I  can  make  every  allowance 
for  your  present  feelings,  and  will  say  no  more 
about  it  One  thing  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  message  the  Marquis 
may  have  intended  to  send  you,  he  would  never 
have  sanctioned  the  expressions  which  you  have 
been  compelled  to  listen  to.  Whatever  his 
faults  may  be,  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and  out  of 
respect  to  himself,  if  on  no  other  account, 
would  never  depart  from  the  language  befitting 
one." 

"  And  do  you  think  me,  Monsieur  le  Due, 
such  a  fool,  such  a  drivelling  idiot,  as  to  feel 
angry  at  the  vulgarity  of  that  wretched  tool, 
who  has  just  left  us  ?  But  it  is  over — I  am  cool. 
I  see  what  I  have  to  expect  from  the  Marquis; 
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but  if  he  thinks  that  I  am  to  be  intimidated,  or 
turned  from  my  course,  by  such  paltry,  by  such 
despicable  means  as  these,  he  is  much  mistaken. 
I  see  his  drift  as  clearly  as  if  he  explained  it  to 
me  himself;  he  knew  he  was  insulting  me — he 
knew  he  was  making  such  a  breach  between  us 
as  can  never  be  filled  up — he  knew  the  feelings 
his  insolence  would  produce;  and  no  doubt, 
when  his  agent  relates  this  scene  to  him,  he  will 
laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  success  of  his  manoeu- 
vres. But  he  may  yet  be  mistaken.  He  is  rich, 
powerful,  surrounded  by  friends — I  am  alone  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  last  heir  of  a  ruined  race ;  but 
I  may  yet  find  the  means  of  humbling  his  pride, 
and  I  vow  to  God — " 

"  Stop,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Arundel,"  in- 
terrupted the  Duke;  " consider  what  you  are 
about  Do  you  think  that  all  this  violence  will 
assist  you  in  removing  the  obstacles  that  stand 
between  you  and  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  ? 
If  you  really  feel  the  attachment  for  her  you  as- 
sert you  do,  you  should  carefully  abstain  from 
further  irritating  her  father;  for  believe  me,  and 
I  speak  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  cha- 
racter, without  her  father's  consent  she  will 
never  be  yours*     Her  heart  may  break  in  the 
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struggle,  but  she  will  not  abandon   what   she 
justly  considers  so  paramount  a  duty." 

"  Then  may  God  help  us  both,  for  I  see  there 
is  no  hope  for  us  on  earth." 

The  storm  was  past;  and  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  and  his  conviction  that  the 
Duke  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth,  Arundel  sank 
into  a  chair,  as  completely  helpless  as  an  infant. 
The  good-natured  Duke  took  him  kindly  by  the 
hand. 

"  Come,  come,  my  young  friend — if  you  will 
allow  me  so  to  call  you,1'  said  he,  "  you  must 
not  abandon  yourself  in  this  way  to  despair.  The 
way  before  you  is  dark  and  gloomy  enough,  but 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  You  are 
both  young  enough  to  wait  some  years;  and 
many  things  may  happen  in  your  favour  in  that 
time.  You  must  keep  up  your  spirits  for  poor 
Gertrude's  sake,  or  she  will  sink  under  her  try- 
ing situation — she  is  very  far  from  well." 

"  Far  from  well ! — good  God !  is  she  ill  ? — tell 
me,  I  intreat  you,  what  you  know." 

The  Duke  explained  to  him  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  state  in  which  Gertrude  had  been  for 
some  time;  adding  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
it  was  anxiety  that  was  preying  upon  her 
mind,  and  that  if  that  were  more  tranquil,  her 
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health  would  soon  he  reestablished.     Arundel 
was  struck  with  remorse. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  wretch  I  am  !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"it  is  all  my  doing.  I  treated  her  so  unkindly, 
because  I  thought  she  was  happy  and  gay, 
while  she  knew  I  was  miserable.  Dear  Ger- 
trude, what  can  you  think  of  me  who  have 
plunged  you  into  this  horrible  situation,  and  am 
now  doing  all  I  can  to  kill  you  ?  Oh !  Monsieur 
le  Due,  I  hardly  dare  appear  before  her :  she 
must  so  hate  and  despise  me — does  she  not  men- 
tion me  with  horror  !  What  a  monster  of  jealousy 
and  cruelty  she  must  think  me  !  How  could  I 
doubt  my  own  Gertrude  for  a  moment  !  I  will 
go  this  instant,  and  implore  her  forgiveness.  Did 
you  not  say  the  queen  wanted  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  yet  at  least  two  hours  too  soon, 
so  try  and  calm  yourself,  or  you  will  do  Ger- 
trude more  harm  than  good.  How  you  could 
take  it  into  your  head  to  be  jealous  of  that  dear 
girl  I  cannot  imagine,  for  I  never  yet  saw  any 
one  so  totally  devoid  of  all  coquetry.  She  seems 
to  be  ignorant  of  her  own  attractions,  and 
never,  for  a  moment,  would  allow  any  man  to 
pass  the  limits  of  the  strictest  decorum.  I  begin 
to  think,  after  all,  that  if  you  young  fellows  are 
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most  successful  in  winning  ladies'  hearts,  we  old 
ones  are  best  deserving  of  them." 

"  I  was  mad,  I  believe,"  replied  Arundel ;  "but 
when  I  saw  all  those  crowds  round  her,  talking 
to  her,  and  laughing  with  her,  and  myself  ob- 
liged to  remain  at  a  distance,  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
with  pleasure  have  annihilated  the  whole  group ; 
but  if  a  life  of  confiding  devotion  can  wash  out 
my  fault,  she  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain 
for  the  future." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  for  both  your 
sakes ; — for  hers,  because  these  passionate  dis- 
plays are  more  than  she  can  bear;  and  for 
yours,  because  I  believe  you  would  never  forgive 
yourself,  if  you  caused  her  any  serious  unea- 
siness. Excuse  my  making  this  remark,  but 
I  confess  I  love  her  as  if  she  was  my  daugh- 
ter, and  feel  proportionately  interested  for 
you." 

"  How  good  of  you  to  speak  to  me  thus,  after 
the  rude  manner  in  which  I  behaved  to  you ;  can 
you  forgive  my  petulance  and  folly  ?"  said  our 
hero. 

"  That  is  done  already,  provided  you  will 
treat  me  like  an  old  friend — in  short,  as  Gertrude 
does,  for  the  future.  Let  me  give  you  one  more 
piece  of  advice  before  we  part;    do   not   say 
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one  word  about  what  passed  this  morning  to 
Gertrude ;  it  would  only  agitate  her  need- 
lessly." 

Arundel  promised  compliance,  and  the  Duke 
took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  yet  wanting  6onie  time  of  the  hour  at 
which  Arundel  was  expected  at  the  Tuilleries, 
but  he  was  too  restless  to  remain  at  home. 
Taking  his  hat,  he  walked  out,  and  mechanically 
took  his  way  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  Anx- 
iously did  he  pace  up  and  down  on  the  terrace, 
endeavouring  to  guess  at  the  windows  of  the 
room  belonging  to  his  Gertrude;  and  as  the 
darkness  increased,  and  lights  appeared  all  over 
the  building,  eagerly  did  he  strain  his  eyes,  in 
hopes  to  catch  a  transient  glimpse  of  her  loved 
form.  The  sentries  eyed  him  with  suspicion,  and 
had  more  than  once  disturbed  his  reveries,  by 
calling  to  him  to  remove  from  their  beat.  How 
tediously  did  the  time  seem  to  loiter!— but  the 
longest  period  has  an  end,  and  at  length  the 
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clock  announced  the  hour  at  which  he  might 
present  himself.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  the 
door  of  the  private  apartments,  and  a  second 
afterwards  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and 
Gertrude.  His  eyes  grew  dizzy  as  he  marked 
the  change  which  a  few  short  days  had  made  in 
the  appearance  of  the  latter,  as,  hardly  able  to 
support  herself,  she  advanced  to  meet  him.  He 
pressed  her  band  in  silence  ;  the  presence  in 
which  he  was,  prevented  him  from  addressing 
her  in  the  language  his  heart  would  have  dic- 
tated, and  to  use  any  other  would  have  been  a 
bitter  mockery.  Soon  recovering  himself,  he 
apologised  to  the  Queen  for  his  disrespect  to 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  begin  a  conversation  on 
indifferent  subjects ;  but  the  attempt  was  vain, 
and  a  silence  ensued,  which  all  parties  began  to 
find  very  embarrassing.  At  length,  the  Queen 
said — 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Arundel,  to  see  if  you 
could  help  me  in  making  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  silly  child :  you  see  how  ill  she  is  look- 
ing, and  yet  she  persists  in  saying  that  she  is 
feeling  perfectly  well ;  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  persuade  her  to  tell  me  if  she  is  ill  or  un- 
happy." 

"Oh  yes!  no  one  better,"    exclaimed  he; 
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and  forthwith  he  began  to  accuse  himself  with 
astonishing  volubility  and  violence,  of  a  long 
series  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  which,  he 
insisted  upon  it,  and  with  some  ground  of  reason, 
were,  if  not  the  only,  at  least,  the  principal 
causes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville's  altered 
looks.  How  long  he  might  have  continued  in 
the  same  strain,  there  is  no  saying,  had  not 
Gertrude  herself  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  Henry ! — Mr.  Arundel,  I  mean — do  not 
talk  of  yourself  in  this  manner;  you  are  not  tell- 
ing  the  truth  when  you  accuse  yourself  thus.  I 
saw  sometimes  you  were  annoyed,  but  I  know 
you  were  as  unhappy  as  myself;  and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  command  one's  looks.  But  for  jealousy — 
oh  !  no,  that  I  will  never  believe — it  is  not  pos- 
sible you  could  have  been  jealous  of  me,  or  you 
must  think  very  badly,  very  lightly  of  me.'* 

i(  What  a  horrible  idea  !"  said  her  lover ;  "  no, 
it  was  not  jealousy,  perhaps,  but  it  was  worse — it 
was  envy  of  those  who  were  enjoying  a  happi- 
ness from  which  1  was  excluded.  I  felt  mise- 
rable and  angry  with  all  the  world,  even  with 
you — yes,  do  not  stop  me — let  me  confess  all  my 
littleness,  all  my  ingratitude ;  it  is  the  only  ex- 
piation I  can  make ;  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
merit  forgiveness." 
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u  My  forgiveness — oh !  you  may  always  be  sure 
of  that,  before  the  offence  is  committed :  but  do 
not  distrust  me  again.  It  is  the  only  comfort  I 
have  left,  to  think  your  love  is  founded  on  esteem 
and  confidence  in  my  truth.  How  else  can  it 
last?  All  the  world  might  tell  me  you  loved, 
— nay,  that  you  were  married  to  another — and  I 
should  not  believe  them.'9 

"  How  unworthy  do  I  feel  of  such  a  love  as 
yours/9  said  Arundel ;  "  I  am  but  a  man :  how 
can  I  hope  to  approach  such  perfection  as  yours  ? 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  such  as  you 
shall  not  have  to  blush  for.  I  will  try  to  imitate 
you  in  all.  My  heart,  my  life,  my  soul  is  all 
yours,  and  still  I  feel  myself  a  beggar  in  grati- 
tude, so  little  is  the  offering  worthy  of  the 
shrine.99 

"  You  must  not  continue  thus,  if  you  hope  to 
see  Gertrude  again,99  interposed  Marie  Antoi- 
nette ;  "  indeed  I  ought  to  have  stopped  this  con- 
versation long  ago,  but  I  believe  I  am  almost  my- 
self infected  with  your  folly  ;  but,  however, 
Gertrude  must  now  be  quite  satisfied  with  your 
explanations,  and  I  can  allow  no  further  infringe- 
ments of  your  mutual  promises.99 

"  My  promise,  Madam  l"  exclaimed  Arundel : 
"  surely  your  Majesty  cannot  think  I  have,  vio- 
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lated  that  ?  I  have  not  once  called  her  by  her 
Christian  name — I  have  not  once  sought  to 
eng&ge  her  in  any  secret  correspondence,  or  to 
fetter  her  by  any  secret  engagement.  Your 
Majesty  has  heard  every  word  that  has  passed 
between  us :  but  I  would  proclaim  to  the  whole 
world,  if  necessary,  that  our  lore,  our  hopes,  our 
fears,  our  pleasures  and  our  pains,  are  insepara- 
bly connected.  Heaven  approves  our  union, 
since  it  has  so  entwined  our  souls ;  and  1  will 
never  cease  in  my  endeavours  to  compel  the 
world  to  sanction  it  also,  nor  will  I  resign  my 
claim,  my  right  to  her  hand,  until  ordered  by 
herself  to  do  so." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  queen ;  "  you  forget  your- 
self; you  forget  the  respect  due  to  me — and  I 
will  add,  that  due  to  Mademoiselle  de  Romain- 
ville — by  compelling  us  to  listen  to  such  lan- 
guage: or  do  you  think  the  agitation  into  which 
you  throw  her  by  these  ravings,  will  restore  her 
to  tranquillity  and  happiness  ?"  And  in  factGer- 
trude  had  sunk  back  upon  the  eofa  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen,  quite  overcome. 

Arundel  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
the  Queen. 

"  Forgive  me,  Madam,"  he  cried  ;  "  forgive 
me,  my  own  Gertrude ! — I  am  but  the  slave  of  my 
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feelings.  Two  months  ago,  I  dared  to  say  to 
myself,  '  1  am  master  of  my  passions,  who  shall 
attempt  to  disturb  them?*  and  heaven,  in  its 
justice,  has  punished  me  by  almost  depriving 
me  of  my  reason.  Forgive  me,  and  I  will  not 
again  abuse  the  indulgence  your  Majesty  deigns 
to  show  me.9' 

"  I  think  upon  that  assurance  we  may  venture 
to  pardon  him,  Gertrude ;  arise,  and  endeavour 
to  talk  rationally.  How  do  you  intend  to  act? — 
for  I  see  it  is  impossible  that  this  sort  of  inter- 
course should  continue.  It  would  be  much 
better,  for  both  your  sakes,  if  you  were  to  be 
altogether  separated,  for  some  time  at  least.  I 
think  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  quit  Paris, 
Mr.  Arundel,  for  some  months.  If  you  wish  it,  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  receive  such  an  em- 
ployment as  shall  make  your  absence  both  useful 
and  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Do  you  too  wish  to  banish  me,  Madam  ? — to 
drive  me  away  from  all  I  hold  dear?  As  it  is,  I  pass 
my  days  and  nights  in  misery,  but  yet  I  have 
always  a  gleam  of  light  to  cheer  me,  when  the 
hour  comes  at  which  I  can  get  one  look,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  and  at  a  distance  of  my — of 
Mademoiselle  de  Romainville.    Do  you  too  wish 
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me  to  go  far  from  you  ?"  added  he,  turning  to 
Gertrude. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  will  answer  for  her," 
said  the  Queen ;  "  if  she  has  any  regard  for 
you,  she  must  wish  to  see  you  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  which  you  will  be  usefully  and  honour- 
ably employed,  with  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing yourself,  rather  than  to  know  you  leading  an 
idle,  useless  life  at  Paris.  She  will  tell  you  that 
though  she  may  look  forward  with  as  much  plea- 
sure as  yourself  to  the  moments  in  which  you 
meet,  she  is  not  so  selfish  as  to  prefer  her  own 
gratification,  to  what  will  conduce  to  your  honour 
and  advantage." 

"  What  is  honour  or  advantage  to  me  if  she  is 
not  to  share  them  with  me  ?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  have  no  patience  with  your 
childishness :  I  thought  I  was  talking  to  a  man 
of  sense.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  ever  ob- 
tain your  wishes  by  remaining  here  with  your 
arms  folded  ?  If  you  entertain  hopes,  as  you  say 
you  do,  of  vanquishing  the  obstacles  by  which 
you  ere  surrounded,  am  I  not  pointing  out  to 
you  the  very  road  you  ought  to  take  ?  You  have 
friends  who  wish  to  assist  you,  but  who  can 
help  a  man  who  will  not  help  himself  V 

*  Yes  !  I  will  go:  I  will  obey  your  Majesty's 
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orders,  and  only  hope  that  the  employment  you 
deign  to  obtain  for  me  may  be  such  as  will  ena- 
ble me  to  prove  my  devotion  and  gratitude  to 
your  Majesty." 

"  Now  I  recognize  again  Mr.  Arundel.  I  will 
consult  the  King  on  the  subject,  and  rest  assured 
that,  as  long  as  you  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  my  favour  and  protection  will  never  fail 
you.  Adieu,  Sir;  you  will  receive  the  King's 
commands  in  a  few  days,  and  before  you  go,  I 
will  let  you  know  when  I  can  receive  you  to  take 
your  leave:  and  now  leave  us,  Gertrude  is  too 
tired  and  weak  to  bear  any  more  agitation  to* 
night  ;'*  and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have  fallen 
iuto  a  state  of  stupor,  the  only  signs  of  anima- 
tion being  the  large  drops  that  slowly  and  silently 
fell  from  her  eyelids  upon  her  bosom.  Arundel 
was  alarmed  beyond  all  expression. 

"  How  can  I  leave  her  in  this  state?"  cried  he, 
taking  her  hand,  which  hung  listlessly  by  her 
side;  "one  word — give  me  but  one  word,  before 
I  go,  my  own  life." 

"  You  must  go,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  do  not  be 
alarmed — it  is  merely  exhaustion ;  but  you  must 
go  before  1  ring  for  her  attendants ;  every  mi* 
nute  you  stay  adds  to  her  sufferings,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty we  shall  have  in  conquering  them:  go, 
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and  if  it  is  any  relief  to  you,  I  will  take  care  yon 
shall  know  how  she  is  to-morrow  morning." 

"God  bless  you,  Madam:  may  you  never 
know  what  I  feel  at  this  moment"  A  deep  sigh 
was  the  only  answer  he  received,  and  in  an  in- 
stant after,  he  had  quitted  the  Palace. 

He  was  yet  at  breakfast  next  morning,  when 
the  Due  de  la  Rochelle  was  announced. 

"  I  am  come  again,"  said  he,  "  in  the  character 
of  an  envoy,  but  this  time  I  bring  my  despatches 
with  me.  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  them — ah  !  no, 
here  they  are."  Arundel  impatiently  tore  open  the 
note :  it  contained  but  two  lines,  but  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  them  for  all  the  wealth  of 
his  ancestors  : 


u  I  am  better,  much  better — and  even  hap- 
pier than  1  have  been  for  many  days.  I  quite 
approve  of  the  resolution  you  have  taken.  We 
shall  meet  once  more — adieu  till  then. 

"  Gertrcde." 

•c  Is  she  indeed  better  ?"  said  Arundel ;  "have 
you  seen  her  yourself?  If  you  knew  what  I 
have  suffered  this  night !  I  left  her  looking  like 
a  corpse,  but  still  so  lovely,  so  beautiful.  How 
could  I  leave  her  ?" 
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<c  You  left  her,"  was  the  answer,  "  because 
you  were  reasonable,  and  you  are  rewarded  for 
it  by  hearing  how  much  better  she  is  this  morn- 
ing. I  saw  her  myself  while  she  was  writing  this 
note,  and  I  assure  you,  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  the 
improvement  in  her  looks.  I  could  not  have 
believed  it.  You  would  really  make  a  very 
skilful  physician,  Mr.  Arundel.  But  what  makes 
you  so  melancholy?— one  would  think  I  had 
brought  you  bad,  instead  of  good  news." 

"  Do  you  not  know  I  am  to  leave  Paris  ? — and 
she  remains  without  a  friend." 

"  Without  a  friend !"  cried  the  Duke ;  "  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Queen,  who  could  not  take 
more  care  of  her  if  she  were  her  own  daughter, 
do  you  reckon  me  for  nothing  ? — no,  depend  upon 
it,  when  you  return,  you  will  find  her  well  taken 
care  of,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  with  her  affec- 
tions unchanged ;  but  apropos,  do  you  know  your 
destination  ?' 

"  No>  indeed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can  tell  you ;  you  are  to  be 
named  secretary  of  Embassy  to  Petersburgh, 
and  you  will  start  in  the  beginning  of  next  week, 
as  the  despatches,  of  which  you  are  to  be  the 
bearer,  will  not  be  ready  before." 

"  To  Saint  Petersburgh  !"  exclaimed  Arun- 
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del;  "and  why  not  to  China? — that  would  answer 
the  purpose  better,  whioh  I  see  is  to  get  me  as 
far  from  Paris  as  possible ;  but  I  will  not  go : 
after  all  I  am  a  free  agent,  and  I  will  not  be 
treated  like  a  child." 

"  My  dear  friend,  if  you  were  treated  like  one, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  you  deserve ;  but  you 
will  not  be  so  unreasonable.  You  are  sent  to 
Saint  Petersburgh,  because  it  is  the  best  situa- 
tion vacant  at  present,  and  I  assure  you  there 
was  no  lack  of  competition  for  it.  After  all,  it  is 
but  a  fortnight's  journey,  and  you  will  not  re- 
main there  for  ever.  Why,  what  on  earth  did 
you  expect — to  be  sent  as  Arabassadorto London, 
1  suppose  ?" 

"  I  had  rather  sweep  the  crossings  before  her 
windows/9  said  Arundel ;  "  but  do  not  be 
uneasy — I  will  not  sacrifice  myself  by  halves;  I 
will  go  wherever  it  pleases  the  Queen  to  send 
me — it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  shew  my  sense  of 
her  goodness :  but  I  suppose  she  will  allow 
Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  to  write  to  me  oc- 
casionally." 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  give  no  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  you  will  accept  of  me  for  a  corres- 
pondent, I  will  take  care  to  let  you  know  bow 
she  is  going  on." 
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"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  Duke ; 
your  offer  is  most  acceptable  to  me.  If  you  see 
the  Queen  before  me,  pray  assure  her  of  my  eter- 
nal gratitude.  My  reason  tells  me  that  this 
arrangement,  however  painful,  is  for  the  best;  it 
will  render  our  future  meeting  doubly  sweet." 

In  this  manner  did  Arundel  endeavour  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  parting  with 
Gertrude  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to 
argue  himself  into  happiness,  and  confidence  in 
his  future  prospects.  In  one  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, his  absence  seemed  to  him  desirable,  and 
that  was,  in  the  facility  it  afforded  him  for  break- 
ing through  his  connection  with  Mirabeau  and 
his  party,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  enabled 
him  to  avoid  participating  in  any  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Court.  Although  he  was  not  in  the 
secret,  many  circumstances  concurred  to  convince 
him,  that  the  Royalists  were  not  sincere  in  their 
acquiescence  in  the  projected  constitution  ;  and 
be  felt  a  continual  dread  lest  he  should  be  asked 
to  join  in  projects,  to  which  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously lend  his  assistance,  and  to  which  he 
could  not  refuse  it,  without  offending  the  Queen, 
and  creating  fresh  obstacles  to  his  intercourse 
with  Gertrude. 

From  all  these  difficulties  he  now  found  him* 
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self  freed,  and  launched  into  a  career  which  has 
ever  proved  the  high  road  to  honours  and  dis- 
tinction ;  how  happy,  too,  did  he  feel  that  he  had 
not  bound  himself  in  any  way  to  Mirabeau,  for 
the  subject  of  the  journal  appeared  to  have  been 
dropped  between  them,  as  if  by  mutual  consent. 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  as 
the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  his  anxiety 
and  heaviness  of  heart  increased.  He  felt  as  if 
by  putting  such  a  distance  between  him  and 
Gertrude,  he  was  tacitly  relinquishing  all  his 
hopes.  He  could  not  rest  by  day,  nor  sleep  by 
night:  in  vain  he  tried  to  weary  his  body  in  the 
hopes  of  forcing  himself  to  sleep.  There  is  a 
weariness  of  the  mind,  a  heaviness  of  the  heart, 
before  which  the  fatigue  of  the  body  vanishes. 
Feverish  agitation  supplies  the  place  of  strength, 
and  enables  the  weakest  of  us  to  go  through 
bodily  labour,  from  which  a  person  endued 
with  a  strong  frame  and  healthy  mind  would 
shrink. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he 
was  returning  on  foot  from  Montmorency,  that  a 
carriage  passed  him,  evidently  a  hired  one,  and 
with  nobody  in  it  except  one  female.  Arundel 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it;  but  it  had  hardly  passed 
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him,  before  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  a  little  cry 
of  pleasure,  and  the  sound  of  his  own  name, 
made  him  look  up.  It  was  Coralie  who  had  thus 
addressed  him,  but  so  simply  dressed  that  he 
hardly  recognized  her.  At  any  other  time  he 
would  probably  have  passed  her  unnoticed,  but 
he  happened  to  be  in  a  particularly  good  humour. 
His  reveries  had  carried  him  into  an  ideal  world 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  reigned  paramount, 
married  to  Gertrude,  and  surrounded  by  children 
of  every  age  and  sex.  He  felt  happier  than  he 
bad  done  for  a  long  time.  This  world  and  its 
cares  were  quite  forgotten,  and  when  recalled  to 
the  recollection  of  sublunary  things,  his  sensa- 
tions were  too  agreeable  to  yield  immediately  to 
the  sad  reality.  Besides,  he  felt  really  some- 
thing like  friendship  for  one  who  had  shown  so 
much  partiality  for  him  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  that  he  approached  the  carriage, 
which  had  drawn  up  by  the  road  side,  waiting 
for  him. 

''I am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Coralie,  as 
soon  as  she  thought  she  could  make  herself 
beard :  "  though  I  hope  you  will  confess,  after 
the  way  in  which  you  have  treated  me,  you  do 
not  deserve  I  should  care  a  straw  about  you. 
Never  to  come  and  see  me,  though  you  have 
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been  so  long  at  PariB — I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
Some  great  lady  has  made  you  forget  me  quite. 
But  I  am  not  angry — at  least  I  will  not  be,  if 
you  will  make  some  tolerable  excuse  for  your 
conduct." 

"  Indeed  I  have  none  to  make,  except  that  I 
have  been  ill,  and  out  of  spirits/' 

"  Ah  1  well,  that  will  do,"  said  she ;  "  so  do 
oblige  me  and  get  in.  I  should  like  to  talk  to 
you,  and  I  will  set  you  down  before  we  get  to 
Paris." 

Arundel,  who  was  tired  with  the  long  walk  he 
had  taken,  and  who  had  no  better  resource  be- 
fore him  than  a  concou,  consented,  and  seated 
himself  by  her  side. 

"And  now  tell  me,"  said  he,  "where  you 
have  been  to  in  this  carriage,  when  you  have  so 
pretty  an  equipage  of  your  own :  and  in  such  a 
dress  too  ;  I  declare  it  looks  like  a  masquerade, 
only  we  are  not  in  the  Carnival.  Ah  !  you 
blush — it  is  lucky  for  you  I  have  no  right  to  be 
jealous." 

"  Well !  if  I  do  blush,"  said  she,  "I  have  no 
reason  to  do  so  ;  do  not  shake  your  head  in  that 
way — well,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you,  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  laugh  at  me." 

Arundel  assured  her  he  would  preserve  all 
becoming  gravity. 
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"  Well  then,  I  have  been  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter !— " 

"  Your  daughter  !— nay,  now  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  me." 

"  Yea !  my  daughter — why  should  I  not  have  a 
daughter?" 

"  Only — because  you  are  but  a  child  your- 
self!" 

"  A  child ! — why  I  am  nearly  nineteen,  and  she 
is  not  old — only  ten  months,  but  so  pretty,  and 
so  good:  the  nurse  tells  me,  she  hardly  ever 
cries ;  and  then  she  knows  me  too  ;  only  think, 
she  has  learnt  already  to  call  me  Mamma — is  she 
not  clever?" 

"  Very;  but  tell  me  who  is  the  happy  father — 
your  friend  the  banker  ?" 

Coralie  turned  away  her  head,  as  she  an- 
swered that  be  was  not. 

"  Oh !  if  it  is  a  secret,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  indiscreet,"  said  he. 

"  No  !  it  is  not  a  secret:  at  least,  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  be  so  to  you,  who  are  so  good  and 
kind  to  me;  but  it  makes  me  think  of  one  I  shall 
never  see  again,  and  brings  to  my  recollection 
the  time  when  I  was  happy,  and  better  than  I  am 


now." 


"  And  are  you  not  happy  now,  then  ?" 
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<f  Oh  !  no:  I  am  gay  very  often,  but  never  hap- 
py. Yes,  I  was  happy  to-day,  when  my  little 
Emma  spoke  to  me  for  the  first  time :  then  indeed 
I  was  happy.*' 

"  Poor  Coralie  !  will  you  not  tell  me  your  his- 
tory ?  I  should  so  like  to  know  it." 

w  Oh !  I  have  no  great  history  to  tell ;  but  if 
you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  it  you.  Not  two  years 
ago,  I  was  living  with  my  uncle,  who  is  a 
farmer  in  Normandy  —  for  I  have  no  father 
or  mother;  and  his  eldest  son  loved  me  very 
much,  and  I  loved  him  too;  but  his  father 
would  not  let  him  marry  me,  because  I  had  no 
money,  and  he  was  rich  ;  but  still  you  know  that 
could  not  prevent  our  loving  each  other.  One 
evening,  when  we  were  talking  together  about 
our  hopes,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  was  dearer 
to  me  than  ever  :  and  he  begged  me  so  hard  to 
let  him  come  to  my  room  at  night,  and  seemed 
so  miserable,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him  quite,  as 
I  ought  to  have  done,  though  I  did  not  consent 
to  it.  But  some  bow  or  other,  he  got  in  before 
I  went  up  to  bed,  and  then  I  could  not  have 
turned  him  out  without  making  a  noise,  and 
disturbing  his  father,  who  would  have  turned 
me  out  of  the  house ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  let 
bim  remain.    But  he  promised  most  faithfully  to 
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many  me,  and  he  would  have  done  so,  poor 
fellow,  if  he  had  had  it  in  his  power.  After  this 
we  used  to  be  together  as  much  as  we  could,  and 
then  I  found  that — in  short,  that  Emma  would 
be  born. 

"  When  I  told  Charles  this,  he  promised 
he  would  marry  me  without  his  father's  consent 
even  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  make 
some  little  arrangements  first,  and  we  both  felt 
sure  that  my  uncle  would  forgive  us,  when  it 
could  not  be  prevented,  for  he  was  a  kind-heart- 
ed man,  only  very  fond  of  money.  Unluckily, 
a  great  nobleman  who  lived  near  us — I  must  not 
tell  you  his  name,  for  if  ever  he  knew  I  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  me  shut  up — but  he  was 
a  great  nobleman,  nearly  the  first  in  the  king- 
dom, met  me  one  day,  and  told  roe  I  was  pretty, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  offered  me  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  I  would  live  with  him :  but  how 
could  I  when  I  loved  Charles  so  much? — and  so  I 
told  him,  but  still  he  continued  to  persecute  me 
whenever  he  could  meet  me.  However,  I  did 
not  much  mind  it,  as  the  day  was  approaching 
on  which  I  was  to  be  married. 

"  The  evening  before,  I  walked  out  to  meet 
Charles,  for  the  last  time  before  I  was  to  be  his 
wife,  when  all  at  once  I  was  seized  by  some  of 
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the  Duke's  servants,  and  carried  to  his  castle. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  defend  myself,  but  they  soon 
tied  my  legs  and  arms,  and  because  I  screamed 
they  put  a  handkerchief  over  my  mouth.  Well, 
at  first  I  was  very  well  treated,  though  the  Duke 
used  to  come  every  day  to  make  love  to  me,  and 
always  went  away  in  a  passion  because  I  would 
not  listen  to  him.  At  last,  one  day  he  came  in, 
and  said  that  he  was  tired  of  wasting  his  time 
in  that  way,  that  Charles  had  been  taken  in  the 
act  of  poaching,  and  that  he  would  hang  him, 
which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  if  I  did  not  consent 
At  first  I  did  not  believe  him,  though  I  knew 
Charles  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  sometimes; 
but  to  convince  me  he  was  in  earnest,  he  had 
him  led,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  before  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  I  was  sitting. 
Ah  !  then  I  knew  he  spoke  truth.  I  fell  upon 
my  knees — I  implored  him  to  have  mercy  on 
us  both ;  but  all  he  said  was,  that  if  I  consented 
I  should  save  Charles's  life;  if  I  did  not,  he 
would  assuredly  hang  him,  and  obtain  by  force 
what  he  could  not  gain  by  fair  means.  What  I 
ought  to  have  done  I  cannot  tell — but  I  did  save 
the  life  of  my  lover,  though  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  myself:  and  even  then  the  Duke  de- 
ceived me,  for  though  he  did  not  hang  him,  he 
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forced  him  to  enlist  in  a  regiment  that  was 
going  out  to  India." 

"Good  God!  are  such  things  possible?" 
cried  Arundel ;  "  have  private  individuals  the 
power  of  life  and  death  ? — you  must  be  deceiv- 
ing me." 

"  Ah !  I  wish  I  was — my  Emma  would  have  a 
father,  and  I  should  not  be  what  I  am.  Many, 
many  castles  give  the  right  of  hanging  and  tor- 
turing the  vassals,  to  their  proprietors,  though  I 
think  some  one  told  me  that  the  National  As- 
sembly has  abolished  it  now.  The  National 
Assembly  has  done  many  good  things,  but  it 
came  too  late  for  poor  Charles  and  me." 

"  What  an  execrable  monster ! — but  go  on, 
and  tell  me  what  happened  to  you.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  am  interested,  how  deeply 
I  feel  for  you." 

"  Why,  after  a  little  time,  when  the  Duke  saw 
I  continued  melancholy,  and  was  always  crying, 
he  grew  tired  of  seeing  it,  and  let  me  go.  I 
went  to  my  uncle's,  but  he  turned  me  from  the 
door,  and  said  I  was  the  cause  of  his  son's  de- 
struction. What  could  I  do  ?  I  came  to  Paris, 
where  I  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was 
engaged  as  a  dancer  at  the  opera,  and  she  intro- 
duced me  to  different  people,  and  I  at  last  became 
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acquainted  with  my  banker,  as  you  call  him; 
but  I  did  not  live  with  him  till  after  my  little 
Emma  was  born.  He  is  very  good,  and  lets  me 
do  what  I  like :  but  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
I  could  love  like  poor  Charles,  except,  per- 
haps— "  and  she  half  blushed,  as  she  looked  at 
Arundel,  who,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the 
observation:  he  appeared  buried  in  thought. 
At  length  he  broke  silence — 

"  But,  my  dear  Coralie,  with  your  good  feel- 
ings, and  particularly  from  the  affection  you  seem 
to  feel  for  your  child,  how  can  you  remain  in  the 
degraded  state  of  life  in  which  you  now  are,  and 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  reflected  upon 
you  daughter?  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  you  could  support  yourself  with  credit, 
and  without  being  exposed  to  the  annoyances 
and  insults  which  must  be  heaped  upon  you 
daily.  Why  not  set  up  a  shop,  for  instance? — if 
you  will,  and  you  want  a  little  money  to  begin 
with,  look  upon  me  as  your  friend,  and  let  me 
lend  it  to  you — you  would  not  find  me  a  very 
rigorous  creditor." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  so  like  you,  to  be  so  kind  to 
one  like  me ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  for  many 
reasons.  What  you  mention  I  have  already 
determined  to  do,  but  not  just  yet.  I  have  signed 
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an  agreement,  a  sort  of  lease,  with  my  hanker, 
for  three  years,  and  there  are  more  than  two 
years  to  come ;  when  that  is  over,  he  is  to  give 
me  one  hundred  thousand  francs:  and  now  I 
Bare  all  the  money  I  can — so  you  see  I  shall  be 
quite  rich — and  then  I  mean  to  leave  Paris,  and 
go  with  my  Emma  somewhere  where  I  am  not 
known.  She  will  never  know  anything  about 
my  history,  and  will  have  no  reason  to  blush  for 
her  mother.  I  look  forward  with  so  much  plea- 
sure to  that  time,  that  I  almost  count  the  days 
as  they  pass  away ;  for,  as  you  see,  my  life  is  not 
a  happy  one ;  but  it  will  not  last  much  longer, 
and  I  must  bear  it  for  her  sake ;  and  then,  you 
know,  she  will  be  quite  an  heiress,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  be  able  to  marry  her  to  some  country 
gentleman,  and  1  shall  be  amongst  all  my  grand- 
children. Do  you  know,  I  am  afraid  I  some- 
times am  almost  glad  that  she  will  never  know 
her  father,  for  then  she  will  have  nobody  to  love 
but  me." 

"  Well,  certainly,  your  imagination  does  travel 
at  a  most  extraordinary  rate/'  said  Arundel; 
"a  girl  of  nineteen  to  be  talking  of  her  grand- 
children! Unluckily,  the  carriage  is  going 
almost  as  fast,  for  we  are  near  the  gates  of  Paris, 
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and  I  must  leave  you,  and  say  adieu  for  many 
months,  for  I  am  going  to  leave  Paris  for  some 
time  in  a  few  days." 

"  To  leave  Paris ! — and  for  so  long  ?  But  why 
should  I  regret  it,  for  you  would  never  come  near 
me  if  you  passed  your  life  here." 

"  That  is  unkind,  Coralie,  though  I  deserve 
it ;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do— as  soon  as  you 
leave  Paris  to  settle  yourself  in  the  country,  I 
will  come  and  pay  you  a  visit;  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  will  receive  me." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  that  will  be  delightful,"  exclaimed 
she :  "  I  shall  have  a  room  always  ready  for  you; 
recollect,  1  have  your  promise,  and  I  shall  insist 
upon  its  fulfilment." 

The  carriage  now  stopped,  and  Arundel  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  his  lodgings;  but  not,  I  am 
afraid,  without  a  kiss  having  been  given  and  re- 
ceived, so  totally  free,  however,  from  any  feeling 
stronger  than  that  of  friendship— on  bis  part,  at 
least — that  Gertrude  herself  could  have  found  no 
cause  for  jealousy  in  it.  The  story  he  had  heard 
had  powerfully  excited  his  interest  for  the  un- 
happy girl  who  had  been  the  victim  of  feudal 
despotism,  and  he  could  not  help  comparing  the 
terrible  reality  of  her  sufferings  with  those 
which,  as  yet,  he  felt  only  in  imagination.  What 
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a  vast  difference  between  the  fatality  which  had 
robbed  her  of  her  lover,  and  consigned  herself 
to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  that  which  seemed  to 
oppose  itself  to  his  wishes.  True,  she  appeared 
to  enjoy  a  happy  gaiety  of  disposition,  which 
might  prevent  her  being  sensible  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  her  situation ;  but  at  times  there  were 
touches  of  deep  feeling  in  her  voice  and  manner, 
which  proved,  that  though  she  might  habitually 
sncceed  in  banishing  the  painful  recollection  from 
her  thoughts,  yet  at  times  it  would  return  with 
redoubled  force  to  embitter  her  existence.  He 
acknowledged  the  folly,  the  ingratitude  of  his 
repinings,  when  he  reflected  on  the  vast  abyss  of 
actual  misery  and  guilt,  into  which  so  many 
fellow-creatures,  as  deserving  of  happiness  as 
himself,  were  irresistibly  plunged.  Above  all, 
his  blood  boiled,  when  thinking  of  the  atrocious 
crime  of  the  titled  miscreant,  who  had  not  only 
outraged  humanity  with  impunity,  but  continued 
to  bold  his  high  station  in  society,  unchecked 
by  the  disapprobation  of  his  associates :  he  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  dreadful  retaliation, 
which,  in  many  parts  of  France,  the  peasantry 
were  inflicting  on  their  feudal  oppressors,  un- 
der whose  tyranny  they  had  been  languishing 
for  centuries;  nor  could  he  blame  the  public 
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indignation  against  those  who  were  supposed  to 
be  the  friends  of  the  system  which  permitted 
and  encouraged  that  tyranny. 

The  following  day  brought  him  letters  from 
England ;  almost  all  his  friends  sent  him  a  line 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  gallantry  he  had 
displayed  at  Versailles,  and  its  successful  issue. 
Sir  John  Hammond,  in  particular,  seemed  de- 
lighted at  it,  saying  that  he  considered  it  as  a 
pledge  that  he  had  abandoned  his  revolutionary 
creed,  to  become  the  staunch  defender  of  mo- 
narchy, in  its  most  unlimited  sense.  Ellen's 
letter  was  much  longer;  she  was  particularly 
inquisitive  as  far  as  regarded  the  young  lady  he 
had  saved,  and  who,  she  said,  was  represented 
to  be  of  great  fortune  and  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness* '* Indeed,"  she  continued,  "everybody 
tells  me  that  you  are  to  be  married  to  her,  as 
soon  as  you  are  of  age,  and  that  you  will  take 
up  your  residence  in  France,  where  you  will  be 
appointed  to  a  high  office  at  court.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  believe — it  would  make  me  so  un- 
happy to  think  you  had  any  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning your  own  country.  Do  write  and  tell  me 
about  it ;  and  if  it  is  really  true,  tell  your  in- 
tended bride  that  I  love  her  already  for  your 
sake."    She  then  went  on  to  say  how  happy  she 
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was  with  the  Hammonds,  and  how  kind  they  all 
were  to  her,  adding  that  the  last  letter  from 
Charles  was  from  Berlin,  where  he  intended 
passing  some  weeks.  She  might,  however,  have 
spared  herself  the  trouble  of  giving  her  brother 
that  piece  of  information,  for,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, he  received,  on  the  same  day,  a  letter 
from  Charles  himself,  dated  from  that  place ;  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  tell  him  of  his  own 
journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  he  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  through  Berlin,  he  begged  him 
not  to  leave  it  previously  to  his  arrival.  The 
short  interval  that  remained,  he  employed  in 
taking  leave  of  his  different  acquaintance.  De 
Beauvoisin  received  him  with  characteristic 
gaiety,  though  he  really  felt  what  he  expressed, 
when  he  assured  him  of  his  regret  at  losing  him. 
te  By-the-bye,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  it  is 
despair  that  drives  you  away;  for  I  hear  your 
love  is  going  to  marry  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle, 
— is  that  so?" 

"  I  am  told  her  father  has  so  decided,"  said 
Arundel,  quietly,  though  he  could  not  help 
wincing  a  little  at  the  mere  idea. 

"  What ! — and  you  take  it  so  coolly?  It  is 
lucky,  however,  you  are  in  Paris,  and  not  in 
London,  for,  of  course,  you  would  have  thought 
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yourself  in  duty  bound  to  follow  your  national 
penchant  for  suicide." 

"  It  is  not  quite  come  to  that  yet,"  said  Arun- 
del) endeavouring,  with  all  his  might,  to  look 
amused  at  his  friend's  badinage. 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  a  gay  deceiver,  after 
all ;  for  you  certainly  made  desperate  lore  to  the 
poor  little  girl,  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  she 
did  not  think  so  too." 

"  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Romainville,  she  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  mistake  my  intentions,"  said  Arundel, 
rather  jesuitically,  and  delighted  at  having  given 
his  friend  the  change ;  «'  but  you — have  you 
beard  nothing  of  your  flown  bird?" 

"  Oh  !  yes :  my  father  got  a  letter  from  hers, 
from  Coblentz,  the  other  day,  stating  his  con- 
stant desire  for  the  match,  but  making  it  a  pre- 
liminary condition  that  I  should  emigrate,  in 
order,  as  he  coolly  observed,  to  give  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  my  loyalty,  my  character  for 
which  had  suffered  much  from  my  connection 
with  Lafayette.  Of  course,  I  refused  at  once ; 
and  this  time  my  father  approved  of  my  conduct; 
and  though  he  is  royalist  to  the  back-bone,  he 
considers  the  emigration  as  a  desertion  of  the 
throne:  and  in  that  he  shows  his  sense.     Well, 
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many  notes,  as  you  diplomatists  say,  were  ex- 
changed between  the  high  contracting  powers  ; 
and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  father-in-law- 
expectant  declared  the  projected  marriage  quite 
broken  off.  So  I  an?  once  more  a  free  man,  and  I 
will  take  exceedingly  good  care  not  to  get  into 
such  a  scrape  again." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  the  happier  for  it,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  offer  you  my  congratulations,  instead 
of  my  condolence,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases ;  but 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  you  married  at 
my  return." 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  the  Count,  with  such 
earnestness,  that  Arundel  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  apprehension  with  which  the  mere 
idea  of  matrimony  seemed  to  inspire  him. 

From  de  Beauvoisin's  he  went  to  Mirabeau's, 
and  met  with  a  very  cold  reception,  which,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  further  the  Count's  views,  piqued 
Arundel,  who  could  not  conceive  the  reason  of 
it,  not  a  little.  The  conversation  languished, 
and  Arundel  was  preparing  to  take  his  leave, 
when  Mirabeau  said, 

"  At  all  events,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our 
alliance  has  been  of  service  to  one  of  the 
parties.  If  I  am  treated  by  the  court  with 
insolent    suspicion    and    distrust,    you    at    all 
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events  enjoy  the  unlimited  con6dence  of  the 
Queen,  and  are  admitted  to  her  private  apart- 
ment at  all  hours ;  and  if  I  am  put  off  with  the 
meagre  promise  of  a  future  embassy,  you  have 
taken  care  to  secure  for  yourself  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  best  secretaryship  they  have 
to  give." 

"  Sir,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  beg  you  to  understand 
in  the  first  place,  as  I  have  often  said  before, 
that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  an  alliance  between  us; 
and  in  the  next  place,  although  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  in  the  slightest  degree  bound  to  ac- 
count to  you  for  my  actions,  I  will  inform  you 
that  some  months  ago,  just  after  the  insurrection 
at  Versailles,  I  was  offered  employment,  which 
I  then  declined,  and  which,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  induce 
me  to  accept.  If,  therefore,  you  meant  to  insi- 
nuate that  1  have  bargained  for  my  own  perso- 
nal interest,  in  this  matter,  you  can  now  judge 
how  far  your  suspicions  are  correct ;  and  more 
than  this  I  shall  not  condescend  to  say." 

Mirabeau,  who,  in  reality,  had  not  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  sort,  but  had  hoped  to  pique  Arun- 
del by  this  reproach  into  a  full  communication 
of  all  that  passed  between  him  and  the  Queen, 
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saw  that  he  had  missed  his  aim.  His  great 
object  was  to  get  into  immediate  communication 
with  the  Court,  and  he  was  not  sorry,  therefore, 
that  the  person  who  had  hitherto  been  employed 
as  intermediary  was  about  to  be  removed,  hoping 
that  it  would  open  the  doors  of  the  Tuilleries  to 
himself;  and  he  was  consequently  anxious  to  find 
out,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  footing  on  which  he 
stood  there.  Perceiving,  however,  that  a  cold 
haughty  manner  had  no  effect,  he  determined  to 
change  it,  and  said,  in  a  conciliating  tone  of 
voice,  "  Well,  but  granting  all  that,  and  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  assert, 
you  have  not  said  a  word  about  your  private  in- 
terviews with  the  Queen." 

"  If  1  have  not,  it  was  because  there  is  nothing 
to  say  about  them.  Your  negotiations  were  the 
cause  of  them,  and  I  think  the  last  interview  I 
had  with  her  Majesty  was  the  only  one  in  which 
you  were  not  mentioned. .  I  was  sent  for ;  and 
the  Queen,  knowing  that  circumstances  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  rendered  it  desirable,  told  me  she 
would  obtain  for  me  some  employment:  the  next 
day  I  learnt  I  was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburgh." 

"  And  in  your  conversations  with  her,"  said 
Mirabeau,  "  did  you  contrive  to  insinuate  how 
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desirable  it  was  that  I  should  confer  with  her 
personally  ?" 

"  I  insinuated  nothing.  I  told  her  plainly  that 
such  was  your  wish ;  and  she  said  it  was  out  of 
the  question  till  the  Chatelet  had  completed 
their  investigation." 

"  The  devil !— that  is  a  little  too  bad,"  cried 
the  Count;  "  why  she  knows,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  on  the 
palace,  and  this  investigation,  as  it  is  called,  was 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  holding  me  up  to  public 
odium,  and  if  possible,  convicting  me,  by  dint  of 
hard  swearing.     But  they  had  better  take  care: 
there  is  an  old  proverb  that '  those  who  live  in 
glass-houses  should  not  begin  throwing  stones ;' 
and  these  investigations  into  disturbances,  inse- 
parable, perhaps,  from  a  revolution,  but  which 
no  man  can  deplore  more  sincerely  than  myself, 
may  be  made  a  precedent  for  inquiring  into  the 
plots  of  the  royalists,  and  I  think  I  could  name 
some  very  near  the  throne  itself  who  would  not 
feel  particularly  comfortable  were  all  their  pro- 
ceedings to  be  laid  open."  For  a  few  minutes  he 
remained  apparently  buried  in  thought ;  at  length 
he  resumed,  "  You  think,  then,  that  they  really 
do  distrust  me  ?" 
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"  I  tbink  that,  considering  all  that  has  past, 
to  obtain  their  full  and  entire  confidence  will  be 
a  work  of  time." 

"  A  work  of  time! — and  do  they  not  see  that 
every  day  the  monarchy  is  nearer  its  fall;  there 
is  time  to  save  it  yet,  but  not  too  much.     The 
democracy  is  fast  gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  I 
can  plainly  see  that  without  vigorous  measures, 
and,  above  all,  a  sincere  union  between  all  par- 
ties wishing  for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
National  Assembly  itself  will  succumb,  to  make 
way  for  the  rule  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  and 
the  clubs.     I  repeat  again,  I  wish  sincerely  to 
serve  them,  and  I  believe  myself  to  be  the  only 
man  in  France  who  can  do  it  effectually ;  but  I 
will  not  attach  myself  to  a  party  who  do  all  they 
can  to  destroy  themselves.     I  will  not  build  my 
house  on  the  sand,  when  I  see  the  torrent  rush- 
ing down  to  sweep  it  away.     If  you  see  the 
Queen  again,   you  will  serve  her  more  than 
you  will  me  by  representing  this  to  her  for- 
cibly." 

There  was  something  in  Mirabeau's  manner 
that  seemed  to  attest  his  sincerity,  and  Arundel 
was  much  struck  by  what  he  had  urged;  he 
promised,  therefore,  to  bring  the  subject  once 
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more  before  the  Queen ;  and  they  parted,  if  not 
good  friends,  at  least  upon  much  better  terms 
than  the  early  part  of  their  interview  seemed  to 
promise. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  his  return  home,  Arundel  found  the  de- 
spatches he  was  expecting,  ready  for  him,  with 
instructions  to  set  out  without  delay  for  the  place 
of  his  destination ;  at  the  same  time  he  received 
a  summons  from  the  palace  for  that  evening* 
Hitherto  he  bad  thought  of  his  departure  only 
as  a  distant  calamity ;  but  now  that  the  hour  of  it 
was  fixed,  he  felt  as  if  death  itself  would  be  less 
painful,  and  he  cursed  the  fatal  moment  in  which 
he  had  consented  to  a  step  which  separated  him 
so  effectually  from  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville. 
And  this  feeling,  so  natural  to  one  in  this  situa- 
tion, was  painfully  increased  by  the  conversation 
he  had  just  had  with  Mirabeau.  Many  circum* 
stances  concurred  in  convincing  him  that  that 
great  statesman  judged  correctly  when  he  as- 
serted that  the  influence  of  the  National  Assembly 
was  gradually  yielding  to  that  of  the  Commune, 
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which  was  imperceptibly,  but  surely  assuming 
all  the  authority  of  the  executive  power;  the 
people  were  daily  excited  to  the  most  sanguinary 
acts  of  vengeance  by  the  writings  of  the  ferocious 
Marat  and  others,  and  they  had  already  shown 
what  they  were  capable  of.  Amndel  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  his  presence  was 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  avail  in  case  of  any  fresh 
riot,  nor  could  he  again  hope  for  such  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  as 
had  befriended  him  at  Versailles — but  yet  he 
might  be  of  some  use ;  Gertrude  would  not  be 
completely  without  a  protector,  without  one  who 
would  shed,  with  joy,  his  last  drop  of  blood  in 
her  defence.  It  seemed  to  him  almost  like  an 
act  of  cowardice  to  leave  her  at  a  moment  when 
he  foresaw  that  she  might  be  exposed  to  much 
danger;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it — he  bad 
promised  to  depart,  the  hour  was  arrived,  and 
he  must  keep  his  word. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  but  determined  to  represent 
in  as  strong  a  manner  as  possible  to  the  Queen  the 
precariousness  of  her  present  situation,  he  took  his 
way  to  the  palace.  Again  he  found  himself  in  the 
apartments  which  had  become  almost  endeared 
to  him  from  the  recollections  with  which  they 
were  connected,  and  which,  perhaps,   he  was 
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seeing  for  the  last  time.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  room  which  had  hitherto  been  the  scene  of 
his  interviews  with  the  Queen ;  and,  having  de- 
sired the  page  who  introduced  him  to  announce 
his  arrival,  he  soon  became  so  totally  absorbed 
in  his  reflections  as  almost  to  forget  where  he 
was,  and  for  what  purpose  he  was  there.  From 
this  reverie  he  was  aroused  by  the  soft  voice  of 
her  he  loved,  pronouncing  his  name.  She  had 
entered  the  room  without  his  noticing  it,  and 
was  almost  at  his  elbow  before  he  was  aware  of 
her  presence. 

"  The  Queen  has  sent  me  to  conduct  you  to 
her/'  said  she. 

"I  hardly  dared  hope  for  this  alleviation  of 
my  wretchedness,"  cried  he,  starting  up ;  "  I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  again  see  you  for  one  moment 
alone,  to  repeat  to  you  those  words  which  have 
bound  our  destinies  together.  Do  you  not  re- 
member them,  my  Gertrude  ?"  continued  he,  as 
he  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  bent  his 
head  so  low  that  their  cheeks  almost  touched. 
"  Do  you  remember  them  ? — and  do  you  remem- 
ber that  which  seemed  almost  like  a  soft  echo,  but 
which  first  gave  me  the  hope  that  I  was  not  in- 
different to  you? — tell  me, dearest,  do  you  repent 
having  listened  to  them  and  repeated  them  ?" 

"  Ah,  no !  you  know  that  too  well." 
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Well  then,  my  own  Gertrude,  hear  me  re- 
peat them  once  more.  I  am  yours,  and  yours 
only,  for  ever,  in  life  and  in  death.  Ah !  if  your 
father  did  hut  know  how  entirely  yours,  he  would 
not  refuse  to  let  me  endeavour  to  make  the  hap- 
piness of  his  child,  instead  of  condemning  us 
both  to  misery." 

"You  do  make  my  happiness,  Henry;  your 
love  is  my  happiness.  As  long  as  I  possess  that 
I  can  never  be  completely  unhappy.  You  see 
now  that  my  fate  entirely  depends  upon  your- 
self." 

**  And  I  accept  the  trust,"  cried  he ;  "  if  ever 
I  betray  it,  may  Heaven " 

"  Oh,  Henry  !  make  no  vows — I  do  not  require 
thera  to  believe  you.  My  own  feelings  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  yours ;  you  say  you  love 
me,  and  I  know  you  could  not  deceive  me  any 
more  than  I  could  deceive  you.  But  I  have  one 
request  to  make  of  you — will  you  grant  it  me  ? 
1  know,"  continued  she,  blushing  deeply,  "  what 
has  passed  between  Monsieur  Tournon  and  your- 
self. 1  need  not  tell  you  what  my  feelings  were 
when  I  heard  it;  but  for  my  sake,  Henry,  forgive 
my  father — will  you  not?" 

"  That  is  already  done,  if,  by  forgiving,  you 
mean  abstaining  from  seeking  any  reparation  for 
the  insult  he  offered  me ;  you  may  be  sure  that 
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under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  my  Ger- 
trude's father  have  to  fear  any  act  of  violence 
from  me  ;  but  if  you  mean  by  forgiving,  forget- 
ting, that  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  so  easy." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  too,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh ; 
"  but  we  must  not  stay  here  any  longer;  thank 
you  for  the  assurance  you  have  given  me :  the 
thought  that  perhaps  you  might  make  my  father 
fight  you  has  made  me  very  wretched  since  I 
heard  it." 

"  But  just  tell  me  how  you  heard  it,  for  the 
Due  de  la  Rochelle,  who  was  the  only  person 
present,  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  to 
you,  a  precaution  which  was  quite  needless." 

"  He  mentioned  it  to  the  Queen,  and  she  was 
so  indignant  about  it  that  she  could  not  help 
telling  it  me,  and  then  I  could  not  rest  till  you 
had  promised  me  to  take  no  further  notice  of  it; 
but  now  we  must  really  go,  for  the  Queen  has 
been  waiting  for  you  some  time. 

"  Well  then,  let  us  go :  I  am  ready  to  complete 
the  sacrifice,  for  such  it  is;  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  retract" 

When  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  he  laid  before  her,  word  for  word,  what 
Mirabeau  bad  said,  and  strengthened  it  by  his 
own  observations.     "  The  throne,"  said  he,  "  is 

GO 
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on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  each  succeeding  day 
your  enemies  acquire  strength  and  courage. 
Nothing  but  the  sincere  and  cordial  fulfilment 
of  all  the  promises  made  by  the  King  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  can  save  you.  Oh,  madam," 
seeing  signs  of  displeasure  on  the  Queen's  coun- 
tenance, "  if  you  are  angry  with  my  frankness 
and  8incerity,let  me  find  an  excuse  in  my  motives, 
in  the  certainty  I  feel  that  no  other  course  is 
practicable.  My  zeal  for  your  Majesty  may  have 
led  me  to  use  expressions,  and  offer  advice,  which 
you  are  little  used  to  hear;  but  I  entreat  you  to 
believe,  that  they  arise  solely  from  my  sincere 
conviction  that  on  the  line  of  conduct  the  King 
now  adopts,  depends  his  own  fate  and  that  of 
every  body  connected  with  him ;  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  say  more ;  I  am  aware  my  opinion  can- 
not be  entitled  to  much  weight  in  your  eyes ;  but 
I  have  better  opportunities  of  seeing  what  is 
going  on  than  many  of  those  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded,  and  I  am  too  sincerely  devoted  to 
your  Majesty  not  to  risk  even  your  displeasure, 
if  by  so  doing,  I  can  in  any  way  conduce  to  your 
welfare." 

"  I  believe  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  and 
though  I  by  no  means  admit  that  the  case  is  so 
urgent,  or  our  situation  so  desperate,  as  you 
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seem  to  infer,  I  shall  reflect  upon  what  you  have 
said." 

"  Then,  madam,  on  that  subject,  I  will  say  no 
more.  But  before  I  take  my  leave,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  correspond 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville?" 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  allow  that." 

"  I  would  only  write  what  could  be  shown 
to  your  Majesty,  or  the  whole  world;   but  it 
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"  No,  no,  say  no  more  about  it ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble," cried  Marie  Antoinette,  rather  impatiently. 

"  May  I  venture  to  make  one  more  request  ? 
Your  Majesty  once  deigned  to  give  me  a  ring 
taken  from  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville' s  hand: 
will  you  allow  me  to  replace  it  with  another  ?" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Arundel,  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary you  should  refer  to  me  in  this  way ;  I  can* 
not  see  what  good  it  will  do  her — I  think  you  had 
much  better  not." 

"  I  ventured  to  refer  to  your  Majesty,  as  I 
conceived  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  my 
promise,  if  I  offered  it  to  her  without  your  ap- 
probation ;  as  you  refuse  it,  I  am  glad  I  did  so. 
You  will  not  require  it  to  think  of  me  some- 
times V9  added  he,  turning  to  Gertrude,  who 
made  no  answer ;  but  probably  none  was  neces- 
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sary,  as  Arundel  appeared  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  she  looked  at  him. 

"  You  dp  not  seem  to  reflect  at  all,  sir/9  said 
the  Queen,  angrily,  "  upon  the  very  ridiculous 
and  improper  part  you  force  me  to  play.  I  am 
heartily  glad  it  is  likely  to  be  so  soon  over;"  and 
then,  as  if  suddenly  repenting  of  the  harshness 
of  what  she  had  said,  she  added  immediately, 
"  But  where  is  this  ring?"  Arundel  produced  it. 
«'  Whose  hair  is  this?" 

«  My  father's  and  mother's,  Madam." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  too  large :  come  here,  Gertrude; 
I  am  sure  you  have  no  finger  it  would  fit — should 
you  like  very  much  to  have  it  ?" 

"  1  think  it  a  very  pretty  ring,"  said  Gertrude, 
timidly. 

"  Nay,  there  I  cannot  admire  your  taste," 
replied  the  Queen ;  "  but  however,  if  you  wish  for 
it,  keep  it.  I  think  you  a  couple  of  silly  spoiled 
children."  Gertrude  made  no  reply  but  by  kis- 
sing her  royal  mistress's  hand. 

"  It  was  my  mother's  ring,"  said  Arundel, 
"  and  I  would  only  have  entrusted  it  to  one  who 
is  still  dearer  to  me  than  she  was." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Arundel,  it  is  time  for  me  to 
dismiss  you,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  or  you  will  be 
making  me  do  something  else  I  ought  not." 
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This  command  he  was  forced  to  obey.  He 
took  his  leave  of  the  Queen  ;  but  when  he  ap- 
proached Gertrude  for  that  purpose,  the  fortitude 
they  both  struggled  to  maintain  could  hardly 
support  them,  as  with  broken  voices  they  bade 
each  other  adieu.  Gertrude,  however,  seemed 
the  most  successful  in  the  attempt,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  door  was  closed  upon  him  for 
the  last  time,  that  her  hysterical  sobbing  bore 
witness  to  the  anguish  of  her  soul.  Arundel 
hurried  home,  and,  in  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
stepped  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  him 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  with  a  French  servant  he  had 
hired  the  day  before,  and  soon  left  behind  him 
the  city  he  had  entered,  a  few  months  before, 
under  such  different  auspices,  and  with  such  dif- 
ferent views  and  expectations.  His  own  situation 
was  changed,  but  were  his  opinions  ?  Most  as- 
suredly not  He  had  arrived  the  ardent  admirer 
of  the  revolution,  and  prepared  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it ;  he  was  now  secretary  of  a  French 
embassy,  and  the  servant  of  a  court  notoriously 
hostile  to  its  principles ;  yet  was  he  still  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  cause  he  had  from  the  first  embraced, 
and  its  principles  as  at  first  laid  down,  and  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  party  opposed  to  it  had  still 
more  increased  his  dislike  to  those  of  whom  it 
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was  composed.  He  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a  complete  regene- 
ration, social  and  political,  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  the  monarchy ;  but  the  excesses  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness,  the  dishonesty  and 
selfishness,  which,  he  had  been  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, existed  among  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Assembly,  had  completely  extinguished  all  desire 
on  his  part  to  be  identified  with  them.  At  all 
times,  to  a  man  of  honour,  entering  upon  a  pub- 
lic career,  there  must  be  much  to  shock  his 
feelings.  So  much  low,  dirty  intrigue,  so  much 
selfishness,  so  much  barefaced  profligacy,  is  to  be 
met  with,  even  amongst  those  who  stand  highest 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  who  are  not  admitted 
behind  the  scenes  :  but  when  to  all  this  are  added 
the  vindictive  and  sanguinary  passions,  engen- 
dered by  centuries  of  oppression,  and  suddenly 
let  loose  upon  society  by  the  relaxation  of  autho- 
rity, which  inevitably  occurs  during  a  fierce 
political  struggle,  many  an  honest  and  sincere 
patriot  would  turn  away  with  horror  and  disgust 
from  such  a  picture,  and  think  that  even  liberty 
itself  may  be  too  dearly  purchased.  It  is  a  trite 
but  true  observation,  that  revolutions  cannot  be 
made  with  rose  water.  When  whole  classes  are 
thus  arrayed  against  each  other,  blood  will  ne- 
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cessarily  flow.  The  triumph  of  liberty,  as  of  ty- 
ranny, unfortunately  cannot  be  cemented  without 
it  How  awful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
are  the  leaders  in  the  struggle.  Woe  to  those 
who  shall  unnecessarily  excite  a  nation  against 
its  rulers,  and  doubly  woe  to  those  rulers  whose 
oppression  shall  make  such  a  contest  inevitable  ! 

The  journey  to  Berlin  was  performed  without 
any  remarkable  occurrence ;  and  when  Arundel 
arrived,  he  found  that  he  had  fortunately  stopped 
at  the  same  hotel  in  which  Hammond  was  residing. 
He  was  out  at  the  time,  but  shortly  after  returned. 
The  meeting  between  the  two  friends  was  as  af- 
fectionate and  cordial  as  their  old  friendship  and 
approaching  connection  could  make  it,  and  proved 
a  most  seasonable  relief  to  the  gloomy  images 
which  had  been  engendered  in  Arundel's  mind 
during  the  ten  days  his  journey  had  lasted. 
Hammond,  too,  seemed  greatly  improved,  and 
to  have  acquired  a  steadiness,  for  which  Arundel 
would  never  have  given  him  credit. 

€t  Well,  who  would  have  thought,  six  months 
ago,"  cried  the  former,  "  that  we  should  have 
met  at  Berlin,  you  a  French  diplomatist,  and  I 
turned  into  a  steady  man — for  I  assure  you  I 
am  quite  become  so.  I  am  only  afraid  Ellen 
will  not  like  me  as  well  in  my  new  character 
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as  she  did  in  the  old."  And  then  followed  an 
interminable  string  of  questions  as  to  all  that 
had  happened  since  they  parted ;  and  Arundel 
had  to  give  a  regular  history  of  all  his  adventures, 
and  fight  all  his  battles  over  again,  which  he  did 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  taking  care,  however,  to 
suppress  all  he  could  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville. 

"  By  Jove,  though,  you  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
and  was  she  worth  dying  for,  this  young  lady  ?  is 
she  handsome  ?  said  Charles. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  she  is  generally  thought  so." 

"  Well,  that  would  have  been  some  comfort  at 
all  events.  You  ought,  though,  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  and  then,  with  a  cruel  father 
and  jealous  admirer,  the  thing  would  have  been 
perfect  But  I  forget  you  are  not  one  of  the 
falling-in-love  sort ;  you  would  die  an  old  bache- 
lor, if  it  were  not  that,  some  day  or  other,  you 
will  probably  reflect  that  the  name  of  Arundel 
must  be  kept  up,  and  then  you  will  choose  your 
wife  as  you  would  a  horse — for  her  good  points, 
that  the  breed  may  not  degenerate ;  but  as  for 
love,  you  will  never  have  an  idea  of  what  that  is, 
unless  you  come  and  take  your  lessons  from  Ellen 
and  me." 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  nature, 
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did  Arundel  bear  with  the  greatest  composure, 
as  he  had  foreseen  he  should  have  to  go  through 
it,  and  was  therefore  prepared  for  it  He  was  ex- 
actly in  that  frame  of  mind,  in  which  nothing  would 
have  given  him  so  much  relief  as  to  have  told  all 
the  story  of  his  love,  bis  hopes  and  fears,  to  some 
friend  who  would  have  understood  his  feelings,  and 
entered  into  them.  Hammond  would  have  done 
all  this ; — who  so  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
tale  of  love  as  a  lover  ?  His  affectionate  heart 
would  have  sympathized  with  all  his  friend's  un- 
happiness,  and  suggested  every  topic  from  which 
he  could  derive  hope  and  consolation;  but  Arundel 
had  always  maintained  a  sort  of  superiority  over 
Hammond,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
make  a  confession,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  bring  him  at  once  to  a  level  with  his  friend. 
He  therefore  maintained  a  guarded  silence  upon 
every  subject  that  might  have  led  to  a  suspicion 
of  his  real  feelings ;  and  this  was  no  difficult 
matter,  for  Hammond  continued  to  rattle  away, 
quite  satisfied  with  an  occasional  interjection  on 
the  part  of  his  hearer,  to  show  that  he  had  not 
fallen  asleep ;  at  last  he  stopped  to  gather  breath, 
and  collect  his  ideas  for  a  fresh  start. 

"  And  now,"  said  Arundel,   u  confess  what 
scrapes  you  have  got  into." 
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"  Oh,  none,  I  assure  you — positively  none, 
except  one  little  wound  I  got  in  a  duel." 

"  A  wound ! — why,  I  never  heard  a  word  of 
this  before." 

"  Oh  no,  it  was  not  worth  mentioning ;  it  was 
only  about  the  colour  of  a  lady's  hair,  which  I 
happened  to  say  was  red,  and  her  lover,  who  was 
standing  near  me,  and  whom  I  did  not  know, 
contradicted  me  rather  too  sharply,  and  so  we 
fought,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  a 
scratch  in  the  neck ;  but  it  was  nothing  at  all. 

"  Yes,  but  it  might  have  been  something. 

"  Ah  !  well,  it  is  all  over  now,  so  don't  scold ; 
but  tell  me  how  long  you  stay  here." 

"To-morrow  night  I  must  start  again.  I 
have  despatches,  and  cannot  delay  my  journey." 

"  That  is  indeed  unlucky.  I  have  written  to 
my  father,  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  St  Petersburgh, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  we  could  have  gone  together ; 
but  I  shall  not  get  an  answer  before  the  end  of 
the  week — however,  he  is  sure  to  say  yes,  and 
therefore  I  think  I  may  as  well  pack  up  and 
start  to-morrow." 

"  Not  with  me,  Charles.  Your  father  desired 
you  not  to  leave  Germany,  and  you  had  much 
better  wait  for  his  answer  here.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  a  favourable  one ;  but  till  it  arrives  I 
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will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you — and  now,  good 
night;  for,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  am  rather 
tired  with  my  journey  from  Paris." 

The  next  day  they  passed  together,  and,  after 
dinner,  Arundel  again  proceeded  on  his  journey 
— alone,  notwithstanding  many  admirable  argu- 
ments offered  by  Hammond,  to  prove  the  pro- 
priety, either  of  his  taking  him  with  him,  or 
waiting  till  the  answer  from  Sir  John  Hammond 
arrived.  But  Arundel  was  inexorable,  although 
he  looked  forward  with  anything  but  satisfaction 
to  so  long  a  journey,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  over 
a  country  which  in  many  parts  was  almost  unin- 
habited, and  was  every  where  destitute  of  acco- 
modation for  the  traveller. 

He  arrived,  however,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  snow  was  well  frozen, 
and  the  journey,  which  was,  a  great  part  of  it, 
performed  in  sledges,  amused  him  by  its  novelty. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  ambassador,  who  received  him  with  the 
greater  cordiality,  that  he  had  been  only  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  a  secretary,  to  avail  himself  of 
a  leave  of  absence  he  had  obtained  to  return  to 
France,  during  which  period  Arundel  would 
have  to  take  his  place,  with  the  title  of  minister. 
The  ambassador  gave  him  every  necessary  in- 
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struction,  and  recommended  him,  if  he  ever  found 
himself  in  any  difficulty,  to  apply  to  a  certain 
Monsieur  Mallet,  who,  under  the  humble  title  of 
second  secretary,  had  in  reality  done  all  the 
business  of  the  embassy  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  better  in- 
formed on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Russian 
policy,  than  the  whole  corps  of  diplomatists  put 
together.  His  want  of  interest  at  the  court  of 
Versailles — for  it  was  said  he  hardly  knew  his 
own  origin — effectually  prevented  all  hope  of 
promotion ;  but  to  this  he  easily  reconciled  him- 
self, as  his  talents  and  utility  were  frequently 
acknowledged  by  solid  pecuniary  gratifications, 
which  were  much  more  agreeable  to  a  married 
man  with  a  large  family,  than  an  empty  title  of 
honour  could  have  been.  It  was  therefore  to 
him  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  who  was 
appointed  first  secretary,  it  being  a  post  he 
neither  expected  nor  desired;  and  when  be  was 
presented  to  Arundel,  the  well-bred  manners  of 
the  latter  soon  won  for  him  Monsieur  Mallet's 
heart,  who  had  but  too  often  experienced  the 
supercilious  insolence  of  those  who  had  filled  a 
similar  station,  and  who  looked  down  upon  him 
for  the  lowness  of  bis  birth,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  profiting  by  his  experience.    The 
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ambassador  further  desired  Arundel  to  take  up 
his  quarters  at  the  hotel  of  the  embassy,  which 
he  begged  him  to  make  use  of  as  his  own,  as 
well  as  the  servants  and  equipages  which  he  left 
behind.  The  same  evening,  be  was  presented  to 
the  Empress,  as  being  about  to  replace  the  am- 
bassador for  some  months, — and  this  ceremony 
being  over,  the  latter  took  his  leave,  and  next 
day  set  off  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

Arundel  now  found  himself  the  representative 
of  the  French  nation,  at  the  court  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  if,  for 
the  first  few  days,  his  head  was  a  little  turned 
by  the  elevated  situation  he  occupied,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  barely  one  and  twenty, 
and,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  nothing 
more  than  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  read- 
ing hard  for  a  degree.  But  Arundel  was  not  a  man 
to  content  himself  with  the  external  splendour  of 
his  charge ;  he  was  determined  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  bis  duties,  and  with 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge them  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  therefore 
one  morning  summoned  Monsieur  Mallet  to  at- 
tend him,  and  explained  his  wishes  to  him.  At 
first  Mallet  seemed  by  no  means  enamoured  of  a 
plan  which  threatened  to  reduce  his  own  import 
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tance,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  end  by  seriously 
affecting  his  interests,  by  rendering  him  less  ne- 
cessary to  his  superiors  ;  but  it  soon  occurred  to 
him,  that  he  might  contrive  to  let  Arundel  just 
so  much  into  the  secret,  as  to  shift  some  of  the 
heavy  work  from  his  own  shoulders,  while  he 
would  always  be  able  to  remain  master  of  the 
secret  springs,  by  which  the  more  important, 
though  less  ostensible,  parts  of  the  machinery 
were  worked.  This  went  on  very  well  for  a  day 
or  two ;  but  Arundel  began  to  find  out  that  all 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  as  yet,  consisted 
only  of  the  most  trivial  subjects;  sometimes  dry 
commercial  regulations,  at  other  times  merely 
the  minutiae  of  etiquette  formed  the  topics  of 
conversation  between  him  and  his  secretary. 

"  Itis  very  strange/'thoughthetohimself,  "that 
between  two  such  important  empires,  the  labours 
of  an  ambassador  should  be  confined  to  giving 
dinners,  making  presentations  at  court,  and  dis- 
cussing port  charges ;"  aud  then  he  consulted  the 
archives  of  the  embassy,  and  found  ample  ground 
{or  suspecting  that  his  diplomatic  duties  extended 
to  something  more  important.  Very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  Mallet,  he  determined  to  come  to 
an  explanation  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose 
called  upon  him  at  his  own  house.   He  was  out ; 
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but  Arundel,  hearing  that  Madame  was  at  home, 
thought  it  would  be  but  civil  if  he  was  to  pay  her 
a  visit,  and  was  accordingly  ushered  up  stairs. 

The  good  lady,  who  would  not  have  been  more 
surprised  if  the  Empress  herself  had  paid  her  a 
visit,  so  little  was  she  accustomed  to  such  an  at- 
tention from  her  husband's  superiors,  who  pro* 
bably  did  not  even  know  that  such  a  person  was 
in  existence,  seemed  quite  confounded  by  the 
unexpected  honour;  but  her  visitor's  affability 
soon  put  her  quite  at  her  ease,  particularly  when 
she  discovered  that  he  was  her  countryman.  She 
had  been  an  English  governess  in  a  Russian  no- 
bleman's family,  when  Monsieur  Mallet  found  time 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  and  marry  her,  although 
she  had  no  fortune  except  her  pretty  face,  and 
the  small  savings  she  had  been  able  to  make  out 
of  her  salary.  Although  be  was  considerably 
older  than  she  was,  she  had  willingly  embraced 
an  offer  which  released  her  from  a  situation 
which,  disguise  it  as  you  will,  is  but  slavery  in 
one  of  its  worst  shapes ;  and  having  no  other 
means  of  proving  her  gratitude,  she  availed  her- 
self of  those  which  nature  had  afforded  her,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  presented  him  with 
as  many  girls,  in  whose  behalf  she  was  exercis- 
ing her  former  occupation  of  governess,  when  the 
Bervant  announced  the  French  minister. 
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"  I  hare  taken  the  liberty,  Madam,  of  paying 
you  a  visit,"  said  he,  in  French,  "although  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  being 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  for 
whose  husband  I  feel  so  much  respect" 

"  I  am  sure  your  Excellency  does  us  too  much 
honour,"  replied  she  :  "  how  unlucky  that  Mon- 
sieur Mallet  should  be  out/' — and  they  both 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  you  are  a 
Frenchwoman  ?"  said  Arundel,  who  thought,  that 
though  her  accent  was  very  good,  it  was  not 
quite  Parisian. 

"  No,  sir — your  Excellency,  I  mean — I  am  an 
Englishwoman." 

"  Ah !  well,"  said  Arundel,  in  his  own  language, 
"then  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  let  us  talk 
English." 

*<  Well,  I  declare,  I  thought  your  Excellency's 
name  was  not  French — and  Monsieur  Mallet 
never  to  tell  me  so  ;  it  was  too  bad  of  him." 

"  You  must  forgive  him  for  it,"  replied  his 
Excellency,  "  for  you  know  how  much  he  has  to 
think  of.  1  do  not  know  how  I  should  get  on 
without  him.  He  does  all  the  work,  I  believe ; 
and  then,  no  wonder  when  be  comes  back  to  you 
and  his  children,  that  he  should  forget  everything 
else." 
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This  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Mallet's  heart. 
She  was  proud  of  her  husband's  consequence, 
and  she  was  proud  of  her  children — and  well  she 
might  be,  as  they  stood  the  picture  of  health  and 
childish  beauty,  staring  with  all  their  might  at 
an  Excellency — a  sort  of  animal  they  had  never 
approached  so  near  before.  '*  O  yes/'  said  she, 
"  he  comes  home  tired  enough  sometimes,  poor 
fellow,  for  he  has  all  the  work  of  importance  to 
do." 

"  I  wonder  he  does  not  try  to  get  promotion ; 
he  has  been  a  long  time  a  subaltern/1  observed 
Arundel. 

'*  So  I  tell  him  very  often,  your  Excellency ; 
but  he  has  no  interest — and  then  he  says,  what 
is  very  true,  that  if  he  has  hard  work  to  do, 
he  is  well  paid  for  it,  and  no  extra  expenses, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  was  first  se- 
cretary. And  he  must  think  of  his  children ; — 
As  long  as  he  remains  what  he  is,  they  cannot 
do  without  him,  for  he  knows  all  the  secrets 
here ;  but  if  he  was  promoted,  he  might  be  sent 
to  some  other  place,  where  he  could  not  make 
himself  so  useful." 

"  But,  at  all  events,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  on 
him  to  have  all  the  work  to  do,  when  others  are 
paid  for  doing  almost  nothing,"  said  our  hero. 

vol.  11.  h 
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"  Yes ;  but  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  bad  for 
us  in  another  way.  If  others  worked  hard,  and 
became  acquainted  with  business,  be  would  no 
longer  be  so  necessary,  and  perhaps  might  he 
laid  on  the  shelf  altogether. — Oh,  no !"  continued 
she,  quite  forgetting  to  whom  she  was  speaking, 
"  Mallet  often  says  it  would  be  quite  a  misfortune 
for  bim  to  have  a  clever  active  ambassador 
here,  who  would  do  the  business  himself." 

Arundel  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  having 
learnt  so  much  more  of  the  secretary's  tactics 
than  he  could  have  hoped  for,  he  was  anxious  to 
turn  the  conversation,  and  take  his  leave  before 
Madame  had  time  to  recollect  herself. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  now  that  I  have  broken  the 
ice,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  to  dinner  at  the  embassy  some  day. 
I  will  speak  to  Mallet  about  it,  and  fix  a  day." 

Madame  Mallet  thought  that  Paradise  was 
opening  to  her  at  the  mere  idea  of  such  an 
honour,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  words 
sufficiently  expressive  of  her  gratitude  to  his 
Excellency,  who  soon  after  brought  bis  visit  to  a 
close.  The  next  day,  when  Monsieur  Mallet 
waited  upon  him  at  the  usual  hour,  that  gentle- 
man opened  the  conversation  by  thanking  Arundel 
for  the  honour  he  had  done  him,  in  paying  his 
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wife  a  visit  the  day  before,  and  for  the  invitation 
he  had  given — "  upon  which,  however,"  added 
he,  "  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  a  positive 
negative,  and  for  which,  I  trust,  your  Excellency 
will  pardon  me.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  eti- 
quette, and  would  draw  down,  upon  all  parties, 
comments,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  mischievous 
in  the  extreme — in  addition  to  which,  it  would 
force  me  to  depart  from  that  line  of  strict  eco- 
nomy, which  prudence  has  compelled  me  to  lay 
down." 

€t  Well,"  said  Arundel,  "  if  you  wish  it,  of 
course  I  can  have  no  objection  to  receive  your 
excuses,* — and  perhaps,  after  all,  you  are  right, 
though  I  think  it  rather  bard  I  cannot  receive  at 
my  own  house  whom  I  like. — But  now  to  busi- 
ness; and,  as  I  presume  what  we  have  hitherto 
been  going  through  is  only  the  preliminary  step 
to  the  more  important  details  of  my  office,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  pass  to  them  at  once." 

<c  Really,  sir,  there  is  very  little  more  to  learn 
— you  already  know  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
your  predecessors,"  replied  the  secretary. 

"Very  likely;  but  that  will  not  satisfy  me. 
Let  us  understand  each  other :  I  have  yesterday 
looked  through  the  archives  of  the  embassy,  and 
I  find  that,  hitherto,  although  every  thing  has 
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been  done  in  the  name  of  the  ambassador,  it  has 
been  worked  out  by  you.  This  may  have  suited 
those  who  went  before  me ;  but  it  will  not  suit 
me.  My  duty,  as  well  as  my  inclination,  deter- 
mines me  to  transact  all  matters  of  business 
myself.  The  details,  of  course,  will  be  entrusted 
to  you,  and  the  other  persons  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy. I  am  aware  of  your  talents,  and  the 
power  you  have  of  obtaining  information,  which, 
probably,  I  could  never  obtain,  even  were  I  dis- 
posed to  attempt  it,  which  I  am  not  As  long, 
therefore,  as  you  will  work  for  me  as  zealously  as 
you  have  hitherto  worked  for  yourself,  I  shall  con- 
sider you  deserving,  not  only  of  your  salary,  but  of 
that  extra  remuneration  which  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  time  to  time.  At 
the  same  time,  let  me  observe,  as  I  do  not  wish 
again  to  revert  to  this  subject,  that,  should  you 
withhold  your  assistance,  or  attempt  to  thwart 
roe  in  my  endeavours  to  serve  the  King  and  the 
French  nation,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a 
representation  on  the  subject,  to  the  proper  quar- 
ter— and  the  interest  which  procured  me  the 
place  I  have  the  honour  of  filling,  will  be  em- 
ployed to  effectuate  your  removal.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  mention  this,  although  I  am 
quite  certain  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  me  to 
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have  recourse  to  a  measure  which  would  be  so 
painful  to  me,  and  so  injurious  to  you.  I  am 
sure,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  very  good 
friends." 

Monsieur  Mallet  had,  by  this  time,  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  as  Arundel's  intentions  opened  upon  him. 
He  had  quite  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that 
he  had  a  very  different  sort  of  man  to  deal  with, 
from  those  who  had  hitherto  occupied  the  same 
station.  He  therefore  answered,  "  What  I  have 
hitherto  done,  has  been,  I  may  say,  by  the  wish 
of  those  whose  orders  I  was  bound  to  obey :  the 
same  obligation  will,  of  course,  induce  me  to 
obey  you ;  and,  as  far  as  my  humble  abilities 
can  be  of  service  to  you,  you  may  freely  command 
them — but  I  fear  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  troublesome  task  you  are 
about  to  enter  upon." 

"  Troubles  and  difficulties  will  not  frighten 
me  from  the  performance  of  what  I  consider  my 
duty,"  said  Arundel,  smiling — and  the  perseve- 
rance he  shewed,  in  making  himself  master  of  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  his  high  office, 
proved  that  he  was  not  easily  daunted;  while 
his  unwearied  attention  to  business  won  for  him 
the  admiration  of  Mallet,  who  began  to  feel  a 
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sincere  regard  and  attachment  for  him,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Arundel,  as  soon 
as  he  had  assured  himself  of  his  fidelity.  The 
Russian  Cabinet  was  astonished  at  finding  so 
young  a  man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
business,  and  so  well  versed  in  all  the  details 
of  their  policy.  At  first  they  imagined,  that 
what  they  considered  only  as  a  sudden  caprice, 
would  wear  off,  and  that  pleasure  would  soon 
usurp  the  hours  now  devoted  to  more  important 
pursuits ;  but  they  became  at  length  convinced 
that  he  could  resist  all  the  seductions  of  pleasure, 
and  was  armed  in  proof  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  various  female  intriguers  who  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  detached  against  him, 
with  the  hope  of  making  themselves  mistresses 
of  his  official  secrets.  The  firmness  he  showed  in 
repelling  every  attempt  at  official  chicanery,  and 
the  dignity  with  which  he,  on  all  occasions, 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  great  nation  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing,  gained  him  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact ;  and  it  was  universally  allowed,  that 
the  youthful  diplomatist  bid  fair  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age. 

Hammond  had  arrived  at  St  Petersburgh,  and 
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was  furnished  with  an  apartment  at  the  embassy ; 
so  that,  could  Arundel  have  forgotten  the  cause  of 
his  removal  from  Paris,  /Ste  as  he  was  by  every 
body,  esteemed  by  those  whose  esteem  was  praise, 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friend,  nothing 
would  have  been  wanting  to  make  his  situation  as 
agreeable  in  every  respect  as  it  was  possible  to 
be — but  the  worm  was  perpetually  gnawing  at 
bis  heart — the  fire  that  nothing  could  quench, 
raging  in  his  breast ;  and  he,  who  was  the  uni- 
versal object  of  admiration  and  envy,  was  per- 
haps the  most  miserable,  the  most  to  be  pitied, 
of  all  the  multitudes  who  thronged  that  vast 
metropolis.  Still  he  struggled,  and  that  suc- 
cessfully, to  conceal  bis  feelings ;  and  if,  at  times, 
Hammond  did  remark  an  appearance  of  anxiety 
and  dejection  about  him,  it  was  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  multiplicity  of  business  with  which  he 
was  continually  overwhelmed.  His  only  moments 
of  anything  like  happiness,  were  those  in  which 
he  received  the  letters  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle, 
who,  with  the  most  considerate  kindness,  kept 
him,  as  well  as  he  could,  au  courant  of  all  that 
could  interest  him.  Gertrude  he  represented  to 
be  in  a  delicate,  but  by  no  means  dangerous, 
state  of  health ;  but  it  was  a  sufficient  pretext  to 
prevent  her  appearing  much  in  public    She 
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seemed  generally  cheerful,  and  had  even  spoken 
to  the  Duke  with  something  like  hope  of  their 
future  prospects;  but  the  greatest  gratification 
she  appeared  to  feel,  was  when  her  lover's  con- 
duct was  mentioned  with  the  approbation  it 
deserved.  These  letters  were  the  only  consola- 
tion he  received ;  but  these  letters  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  momentary  animation  they 
excited,  eoon  disappeared,  and  gave  way  to  a 
sickening  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the 
next  courier.  Often  had  he  to  turn  away  his 
head,  to  conceal  his  disappointment ;  and  with 
difficulty  could  he  suppress  a  groan  of  anguish, 
when  the  letters  were  put  into  his  hands,  and 
the  long  wished-for  one  did  not  appear.  And 
then  he  had  to  assume  an  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness, when  Hammond  poured  forth  his  rhap- 
sodies of  joy  and  happiness,  as  each  succeeding 
post  brought  him  letters  from  Ellen,  and  the 
members  of  his  own  family. 

The  Indian,  tied  to  the  stake,  bears  with 
fortitude  the  tortures  inflicted  on  his  body,  by 
a  triumphant  and  merciless  foe;  but  this  for- 
titude is  often  his  only  virtue,  to  which  he 
has  been  trained  from  his  vouth — for  which 
his  whole  course  of  life  prepares  him  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  his  exhausted  strength  sinks 
beneath  innumerable  wounds,  amid  the  admira- 
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tion  even  of  his  enemies,  he  sees,  in  imagination, 
the  hunting  fields  of  the  blest  open  to  his  eyes, 
and  his  departed  comrades  hail  his  arrival  with 
outstretched  arms.  What  are  such  tortures, 
compared  to  those  of  him,  who,  torn  from  the 
object  of  all  his  affections — of  all  his  desires, 
loves  on  without  hope,  without  one  cheering 
ray  to  guide  him  on  the  path  of  life,  which  pre- 
sents to  his  weary  vision  nothing  but  one  vast 
and  desolate  waste  ?  Better,  far,  for  him  to  die 
one  death,  though  in  the  most  dreadful  form, 
than  to  lie  down,  night  after  night,  without  re* 
pose,  and  to  rise  only  to  see  his  long  agony 
renewed.  And  such  was  Arundel's  condition. 
Slowly  passed  away  the  winter  :  and  the  reviving 
rays  of  spring  brought  no  refreshing  influence  to 
him.  In  vain  did  he  hope  that  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassador  would  leave  him  at  liberty  to  solicit 
leave  of  absence,  in  his  turn.  The  Duke  de  B., 
whom  he  had  succeeded,  had  been  named  to 
another  situation,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuille- 
ries  were  too  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  Arundel  had  executed  his  trust,  to  be 
in  any  hurry  to  supersede  him.  To  all  his 
pressing  requests  on  the  subject,  they  had  inva- 
riably returned  evasive  answers,  though  always 
in  the  highest  degree  complimentary   to  him. 

h  5 
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He  had  also  another  motive  for  dissatisfaction, 
as  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  designs  of  the  court,  and  which  were  neces- 
sarily communicated  to  him,  though  not  to  their 
fiill  extent     These  all  seemed  to  point  out  an 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  withdraw 
from  Paris,  to  some  strong  place,  and  there  to 
enter  into  negociation  with  those  whom,  it  was 
evident,  he  considered  only  as  revolted  subjects. 
Mirabeau  appeared  to  have  gained  his  object; 
and  all  accounts  concurred  in  representing  him 
as  the  head  and  soul  of  the  royalist  councils. 
This  intelligence  did  not  much  surprise  Arundel ; 
but  what   did   astonish    him  not  a  little,  was, 
that  the  great  leader  of  the  revolution  should  so 
soon  have  abandoned  its  principles,  and  should 
be  openly  named  as  the  author  of  a  project 
which  could  only  end  in  civil  war.     How  often 
did  he  wish  to  resign  his  post,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  compromised  in  so  iniquitous 
a  scheme ;  but  he  bad  accepted  a  place  of  great 
trust — there  was  no  one  present  to  whom  he 
could  transfer  it,  and  he  could  not  abandon  it 
without  a  base  dereliction  of  duty.     He  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  performance  of  his  diplo- 
matic duties,  and  paid  no  attention  to  any  sug- 
gestions,  except    those  received    through    the 
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foreign  minister ;  and  he  was  not  without  hopes, 
that  this  implied  determination,  on  his  part,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
royalists,  would  shortly  lead  to  his  dismissal. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society  gradually  left  the  capital, 
Arundel  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  society  of  Hammond.  The  latter  had  long 
been  teazing  him  to  sit  for  his  picture,  which  he 
wished  to  send  Ellen,  judging  rightly  that  he 
could  make  no  present  half  so  acceptable.  There 
was  then  an  eminent  painter  at  St.  Petersburg!), 
and  Arundel  had  determined  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  complying  with  his  request  One 
evening,  on  his  return  to  his  hotel,  after  having 
given  the  last  sitting,  he  found  several  letters, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Paris  for  him.  He 
instantly  saw  that  one  was  from  the  Due  de  la 
Rochelle,  and  in  another  he  recognized  a  hand- 
writing, which,  though  seen  but  once  before, 
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could  never  be  effaced  from  his  memory. — Yes, 
Gertrude  bad  written  to  him.  It  was  sealed  with 
black  wax.  Could  it  be  that  the  Marquis  was 
dead,  and  that  thus  every  obstacle  was  removed? 
The  revulsion  caused  by  this  idea  was  almost 
too  much  for  him.  It  was  such  a  feeling  as  comes 
over  the  poor  wretch  upon  the  scaffold,  when  the 
cry  of  pardon  sounds  in  his  ear.  He  positively 
did  not  dare  open  the  letter ;  but,  putting  it  into 
into  his  breast,  hastily  opened  that  written  by 
the  Duke,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"If  I  do  not  give  you  the  reproaches  your 
folly — to  use  no  stronger  expression — deserves,  it 
is  because  I  know  that  anything  I  could  say 
would  be  as  nothing  to  what  your  own  feelings 
will  inflict  upon  you,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
The  desolation  in  which  you  have  plunged  the 
young  and  beautiful  being  who  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  you — the  utter  wreck  you  have  made 
of  her  happiness,  would  alone,  to  a  man  of  com- 
mon humanity,  be  punishment  sufficient;  but 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  affection  which,  I  am 
convinced,  you  feel  for  her,  notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances, I  do  indeed  feel  as  much  sorrow  and 
pity,  as  anger,  for  one  who  has  thus  wantonly 
cast  from  him  all  his  dearest  hopes.    But  I  will 
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proceed  to  explain  to  you  how  the  discovery  took 
place.  On  Thursday  last,  the  Marquis  de  Ro- 
mainville  came  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  asked  to 
see  his  daughter.  He  greeted  her  very  affec- 
tionately, and,  after  a  few  words  on  indifferent 
subjects,  he  told  her  that  he  felt  he  had  treated 
her  too  harshly,  and  hoped,  for  the  future,  that 
she  would  have  no  serious  ground  of  complaint 
to  make  against  him. 

"  '  Our  differences,  my  child,'  continued  he, 
'  have  principally  been  occasioned  by  your  partia- 
lity for  a  young  man,  whose  very  name  is  hate- 
ful to  me ;  but  if  I  prove  to  you  that  he  is  totally 
unworthy  of  your  regard — that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  professing  an  ardent  attachment  to 
you,  he  was  the  lover  of  a  worthless  courtezan, 
and  that,  a  day  or  two  before  his  departure,  he 
went  with  her  to  Montmorency,  and  only  left 
her  carriage  at  the  gates  of  Paris, — if  I  can  prove 
all  this,  then,  I  am  sure,  you  will  no  longer 
hesitate  to  give  him  up  for  ever;  and  I,  on  my 
part,  will  not  propose  any  alliance  to  you,  till 
you  have  had  time  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
world.' 

"  Gertrude,  during  this  speech  of  her  father's, 
remained  dumb  from  astonishment ;  but  when  he 
had  ended,  she  cried  out, '  Prove  it — oh  never ! 
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it  is  impossible.  I  know  him  too  well ;  I  will 
not  even  dishonour  him  by  listening  to  such  a 
tale  any  longer.' 

" '  I  quite  understand  your  feelings,9  replied  her 
father ;  *  but  I  forgive  them :  I  advance  nothing 
but  what  I  can  prove;  and  if  after  that,  you 
choose  to  share  the  heart  of  a  profligate  with  a 
common  prostitute,  1  will  Bay  no  more  on  the 
subject.  I  should  hardly  consider  as  a  niisfor* 
tune,  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  who  should  evince 
so  complete  a  want  of  all  delicacy  and  proper 
pride.' 

"  Gertrude  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  her  father's  observation,  but  still  refused 
to  believe  his  assertions ;  and  when  at  length  her 
reason  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  evidence  he 
brought  before  her,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, which  lasted  till  yesterday — that  is  to  say, 
three  days  and  nights.  Happy,  perhaps,  for  her 
if  she  had  not  recovered  from  it  so  soon ;  for  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  a  full  perception  of  her 
misery,  she  fell  into  a  succession  of  fainting  fits, 
which  although  not  at  this  moment  so  long  or 
so  frequent  as  at  first,  place  her  in  a  most  pre- 
carious state.  It  appears  that  you  were  seen,  at 
the  moment  of  your  taking  leave  of  Mademoiselle 
Coralie — forthat  I  understand  is  the  name  of  your 
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mistress — by  a  party  of  young  men  who  knew 
you.  So  great  an  act  of  imprudence,  as  to  drive 
about  with  such  a  woman,  in  a  hired  carriage, 
was  naturally  much  talked  of;  it  came,  some  how 
or  other,  to  the  Marquis's  ears;  he  made  en- 
quiries ;  he  found  out  that  you  had  formed  a  con- 
nection with  this  woman  very  soon  after  your 
arrival  at  Paris;  he  ascertained  that  the  car- 
riage had  been  hired  to  go  to  Montmorency ;  he 
then  called  on  the  banker,  by  whom  Coralie  is 
kept,  who  appears  to  know  all  the  circumstances, 
and  to  treat  them  with  singular  apathy ;  but  he 
said  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you  had  taken 
your  departure,  as  perhaps  Coralie  would  be- 
come more  reasonable,  and  not  be  always  talking 
and  thinking  about  you.  When  the  Marquis  bad 
collected  all  this  evidence,  he  very  naturally,  and 
I  think  very  properly,  laid  it  before  his  daughter, 
and  she  has  promised  to  give  up  all  connection 
with  one  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  her.  She 
writes  to  you,  to  announce  her  determination 
herself,  lest  you  should  imagine  that  it  was  ex- 
torted from  her ;  and  her  letter  will  go  by  the 
courier  who  takes  this.  I  have  just  read  over 
what  I  have  written,  but  I  will  not  conclude  with- 
out telling  you  that,  notwithstanding  what  you 
may  deem  the  harshness  of  my  language,  my 
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heart  bleeds  for  you  both — for  her,  alas!  I  see 
do  consolation;  for  you,  if  you  know  how  to 
profit  by  it,  the  lesson,  though  severe,  will  be 
useful. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  De  la  Rochelle." 

Arundel  laid  the  letter  down  with  calm  despair, 
and  tore  open  the  one  from  Gertrude : — 

" '  The  unspeakable  misery  you  have  caused 
me,  I  forgive.  Whatever  may  be  my  fate  here- 
after, I  consider  myself  as  the  only  person 
whom  I  can  justly  reproach  for  it — for  the 
fault  was  mine.  I  too  easily  believed  those 
vows  of  fidelity  and  love,  which  found  so  ready 
an  echo  in  my  own  bosom ;  and  now  that  we  are 
parted  for  ever — that  the  veil  is  removed,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  but  too  justly  deserved 
the  punishment  that  has  been  inflicted  on  me. 
How  can  a  child,  guilty  of  disobedience  to  a  pa- 
rent, hope  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ? — but 
it  was  not  at  your  hands  that  I  deserved  it — any- 
thing but  that  I  could  have  borne ;  but  I  will  not 
repine — I  will  endeavour,  by  my  submission,  to 
merit  forgiveness.  Oh !  if  you  knew  what  I  have 
suffered—  what  I  still  suffer.     I  have  torn  your 
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love  from  my  heart,  but  my  heart  has  broken  in 
the  effort  Yes,  I  love  you  no  longer;  alas! 
alas!  I  can  no  longer  esteem  you.  I  looked 
upon  you  as  all  that  was  perfect  in  man — I  clung 
to  you  with  a  feeling  that  ought  to  belong  to 
God  alone ;  and  now  my  idol  is  broken,  the  frag- 
ments scattered  in  the  dust.  But  I  do  not  accuse 
you ;  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  you  wilfully  de- 
ceived me ;  you  mistook  a  feeling  of  pity,  or  a 
transient  passion,  for  love.  Ah !  why  did  I  not 
see  as  clearly  then  as  I  do  now — but  it  is  past.  I 
have  only  one  request  to  make ;  if  you  still  feel 
any  regard  for  me,  do  not  attempt  to  write  to 
me  or  see  me ;  I  will  neither  receive  your  letters 
nor  your  visits;  nay,  if  necessary.  I  throw  myself 
at  your  feet  to  implore  you  not  to  seek  to  shake 
a  determination  which  is  unalterable,  but  leave 
me  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  regain  the  tran- 
quillity of  mind  I  enjoyed  before  I  knew  you. 
Ah  !  how  happy  I  was  then.  Forget  me — forget 
that  such  a  person  ever  exi&ted ;  pursue  the  ca- 
reer you  have  so  nobly  begun ;  a  brilliant  path 
lies  before  you,  of  honour  to  yourself,  and  utility 
to  the  country  you  have  adopted;  and  if  my 
prayers  can  be  of  any  avail,  they  will  not  be 
wanting  for  your  success.  If  one  so  young  as 
myself— one  who  has  shown  herself  so  incompe- 
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tent  to  guide  herself,  might  presume  to  offer 
advice,  do  not  continue  that  course  of  life  you 
have  been  pursuing  since  you  came  to  Paris;  it 
may  obtain  for  you  the  applause  of  the  profligate, 
but  you  are  made  for  better  things ;  reflect  before 
it  is  too  late  on  the  wretchedness  you  have  al- 
ready caused.  I  think  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  say  that  the  fleeting  triumphs  of  vanity  will 
not  overbalance  in  your  mind  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse. Adieu  for  ever ;  in  this  world  we  meet 
no  more.  Gertrude." 

Arundel  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  had 
been  turned  to  stone ;  his  eyes  stared — his  sen- 
ses seemed  to  have  deserted  him — he  could  not 
comprehend  what  had  befallen  him.  In  this  si- 
tuation Hammond  found  him.  "Good  God!" 
cried  he,  "  what  is  the  matter?"  Arundel  made 
no  answer ;  he  repeated  his  question,  and  shook 
him  by  the  arm.  Arundel  started  up  as  if  he 
had  not  been  aware  till  that  moment  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

"  Matter?"  cried  he  ;  "  nothing  is  the  matter. 
Oh  yes !"  as  the  recollection  of  his  misfortune 
rushed  upon  him  ;  "  I  remember,  there  is  some- 
thing— not  much  though  ;  nothing  of  much  con- 
sequence to  any  one  now;  I  have  received  my 
death-blow." 
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"  Your  death-blow  1"  exclaimed  his  friend; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake  explain  yourself ;  your  looks 
and  manner  alarm  me  ;  is  it  this  letter  ?—  may  I 
see  it?"  and  he  attempted  to  take  Gertrude's 
letter  out  of  his  hand. 

"  Villain !  would  you  rob  me  V  cried  Arundel, 
starting  up.  Hammond  stepped  back,  much 
frightened;  and  after  a  minute,  during  which 
Arundel  passed  his  hand  frequently  across  his 
forehead,  as  if  endeavouring  to  recollect  some- 
thing, he  said — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Charles ;  I 
am  not  very  well,  and  something  came  across 
my  mind ; — but  it  is  over;  have  the  goodness  to 
pull  the  bell.  Tell  Monsieur  Mallet  I  wish  to 
see  him  immediately,"  said  he  to  the  servant 
who  entered.  Monsieur  Mallet  soon  made  his 
appearance,  and  Arundel  desired  him  to  have  a 
courier  in  readiness  to  start  for  Paris  that  night, 
adding  that  he  intended  to  go  himself  the  next 
day. .  Mallet  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 
"  It  is  impossible,  sir :  your  excellency  forgets 
that  the  last  treaty  is  just  ready  for  signature." 

"  Monsieur  Mallet,  I  sent  for  you  to  hear  my 
orders,  not  to  reason  upon  them.  I  shall  present 
you  to-night  as  my  successor,  and  you  are  just 
as  competent  as  I  am  to  transact  all  the  business 
of  the  Embassy." 
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"But  will  your  Excellency  allow  me  to  ob- 
serve that,  at  all  events,  you  must  request  an 
audience  to  present  me,  and  that  cannot  be  till 
to-morrow — it  is  already  late." 

"  True,  I  forgot ;  take  care  to  do  that  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after  I  go." 

Mallet  made  his  bow  and  retired,  but  could 
not  suppress  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  what  he 
considered  a  most  unjustifiable  caprice. 

"  And  now,  Charles,  I  wish  you  would  leave 
me  alone,  as  I  have  much  business  to  transact, 
and  letters  to  write."  But  Charles  was  by  this 
time  really  alarmed,  and  began  to  doubt  whether 
his  friend  was  in  his  senses,  and  in  a  fit  state 
to  be  left  alone. 

"  I  wish/'  said  he,  "  as  we  are  to  part  so  soon, 
you  would  let  me  pass  the  evening  with  you — at 
least  in  the  same  room ;  I  will  promise  to  be 
very  quiet." 

Arundel  gave  him  a  sharp  penetrating  look, 
and  then  answered,  "  Very  well ;  on  condition 
you  ask  no  questions,  and  do  not  speak  a  word;" 
and  then  he  sat  down  to  write  to  the  Duke.  He 
gave  him  the  whole  history  of  his  connection 
with  Coralie,  and  explained  the  circumstances 
of  his  last  meeting  with  her,  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  precision,  pointing  out  the  persons 
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whose  testimony  could  bear  out  his  assertions : 
he  did  not  once  allude  to  Mademoiselle  de  Ro- 
mainville,  or  the  resolution  she  had  taken,  and 
merely  said  that  he  had  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to 
himself,  to  put  one  who  had  shown  him  so  much 
interest,  who  had  honoured  him  with  his  friend- 
ship, in  possession  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
leaving  it  to  him  to  make  what  use  he  pleased  of 
it.  It  was  late  when  he  had  finished,  and  Ham- 
mond, who  had  been  watching  him  from  time  to 
time,  became  quite  satisfied  with  the  tranquillity 
of  his  looks,  and  laughed  at  himself  for  the  fears 
he  had  entertained ;  and  when  Arundel  said  that 
he  felt  tired,  and  was  going  to  bed,  he  merely 
wished  him  good  night,  and  said  he  should  fol- 
low him  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  chapter 
of  the  book  he  was  then  reading.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  Mallet,  who  had  apparently  been 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Hammond,  entered  the  room,  and  urged  him  to 
turn  Arundel  from  his  resolution  of  leaving  his 
post,  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  pointed 
out  how  entirely  such  a  step  would  ruin  his  pros- 
pects, and  the  confusion  in  which  several  affairs 
of  great  importance  would  be  left.  Hammond 
assured  him  he  would  do  all  in  his  power ;  though 
from  his  knowledge  of  Arundel's  disposition,  he 
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did  not  augur  very  favourably  of  his  success. 
They  were  still  occupied  in  discussing  this 
matter,  when  the  stillness  of  the  night  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  shriek,  followed  by  a  loud 
and  almost  unearthly  burst  of  laughter,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  room  in  which  Arun- 
del slept.  In  the  greatest  terror  they  rushed  up 
stairs,  followed  by  several  of  the  servants,  whom 
the  noise  had  collected  together.  The  door  was 
locked  inside,  but  Hammond  broke  it  in  with  one 
kick,  and  they  all  entered  the  room  together. 
What  a  sight  presented  itself  to  them  !  Arun- 
del was  standing  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  springing  out  into 
the  street.  In  another  second  he  would  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  Hammond  was  at  his 
side  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  back  with  such 
violence,  that  they  both  fell  on  the  floor  together; 
and  here  Hammond  would  have  paid  dearly  for 
his  assistance,  had  not  the  others  come  to  his 
help,  and  secured  the  madman — for  such  he  was. 
As  it  was,  he  had  contrived  to  grasp  his  friend's 
throat  so  tightly  as  nearly  to  choke  him ;  and 
when  he  was  torn  from  his  grasp,  his  struggles 
were  so  violent  that  it  required  the  united 
strength  of  all  present  to  master  him.     At  last 
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they  succeeded  in  laying  him  down  on  his  bed, 
where  tbey  held  him  till  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geon of  the  establishment,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned in  all  haste.  As  soon  as  he  had  examined 
him,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  brain  fever,  produced  either  by  over-exer- 
tion or  some  sudden  and  overwhelming  affliction. 
He  bled  him  as  much  as  he  thought  he  was  cap- 
able of  bearing;  and  having  given  the  attendants 
the  proper  instructions,  intimated  that  he  could 
give  no  opinion  on  the  case  till  the  next.  day. 
With  what  anxiety  did  Hammond  await  the  ap- 
proach of  morning,  as  he  sat  by  the  sick  bed  of 
his  friend,  whose  moaning  gave  the  only  symp- 
toms of  life.  The  bleeding  had  so  far  weakened 
him  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  move  or  speak ; 
but  it  was  evident,  from  the  furious  rolling  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  not  appearing  to  recognize  Ham- 
mond, that  he  was  still  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  delirium.  When  the  surgeon  paid  his 
next  visit,  he  seemed  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  his  patient.  He  was  in  a  most 
dangerous  state,  though  he  would  not  say  that 
hope  was  gone.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this 
attack  had  been  preparing  for  a  long  time, 
months,  perhaps;  and  that  some  accident  had 
brought  it  at  once  to  a  crisis;  if  he  got  over  it.  it 
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-would  not  be  for  a  long  time,  though  probably 
he  would  recover  his  reason  in  a  few  days.     At 
all  events,  it  would  be  months  before  he  could 
resume  his  official  functions,  and  the  possibility 
of  his  recovery  depended  entirely  upon  the  care 
of  his  attendants,  and  the  attention  they  paid  to 
his  instructions — such  was  the  decision  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
eminence.    Hammond  assured  him  that  he  might 
depend  upon  his  orders  being  strictly  obeyed,  as 
he  would  superintend  everything  himself;  but  he 
had  soon  a  most  efficient  assistant  in  Madame 
Mallet,    who,   with   her  husband's  permission, 
installed  herself  in  the  sick  room  as  head  nurse, 
and  watched  over  her  patient  with  the  assiduity 
and  tenderness  of  a  mother.     Hammond  wrote 
a  full  account  of  this  distressing  event  to  his  fa* 
ther,  begging  him  to  break  it  to  Ellen  as  care- 
fully as  he  could.   Mallet  also  wrote  to  announce 
it  to  his  Court,  requesting  instructions;  and  the 
same  courier  who  took  Arundel's  letter  of  expla- 
nation to  the  Duke,  brought,  at  the  same  time, 
the  news  of  his  illness.     The  Duke,  who  knew 
nothing  about  it,  hastened,  with  the  letter  in  his 
hands,  to  the  Queen,  who  admitted  that  it  was  a 
complete    exculpation,   "  though,"  added  she, 
"  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  much  fear  it  comes 
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too  late;  for  we  have  despatches  twenty- four 
hours  later  than  the  date  of  your  letter,  which 
state  that  he  has  been  suddenly  seized  with 
a  brain  fever,  and  his  life,  though  not  absolutely 
despaired  of,  is  in  the  greatest  danger." 

The  Duke  was  very  much  shocked  by  this  in- 
telligence. "  Poor  fellow,"  cried  he,  "  this  is 
the  effect  of  my  letter  and  Gertrude's.  Will 
your  Majesty  allow  me  to  see  her,  to  communis 
cate  Arundel's  explanations  to  her?" 

"  She  is  no  longer  with  me ;  her  father  has 
taken  her,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  to  the 
country,  to  see  what  change  of  air  will  do  for 
her;  but  I  will  tell  you  very  fairly,  that  even 
were  she  here,  it  is  much  better  things  should 
remain  as  they  are.  It  was  a  foolish  business 
altogether,  and  I  am  not  sorry  it  is  at  an  end : 
it  could  never  have  ended  well.  I  am  sorry  for 
both  of  them;  but  they  will  get  over  it,  and 
probably  live  to  wonder  at  their  folly." 

"  But,  madam,"  said  the  Duke,  amazed  at  the 
Queen's  answer ;  "  in  the  meantime  Arundel  is 
lying  under  a  calumnious  imputation,  which  I  can 
remove:  he  is,  perhaps,  on  his  death-bed,  from 
which  one  word  from  Mademoiselle  de  Romain- 
ville  would  raise  him.  I  say  nothing  about  her, 
because  your  Majesty  knows,  better  than  I  do, 
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the  state  to  which  she  is  reduced.  AH  this 
misery  I  hare  it  in  my  power  to  remove.  I  can- 
not hesitate  in  the  course  I  have  to  pursue." 

"  You  will,  of  course,  do  as  you  please,  sir.  I 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  Recollect, 
however,  that  if  you  remove  their  present  misery, 
it  may  be  only  to  create  a  greater  for  them  here- 
after. Moreover,  you  observe,  Mr.  Arundel 
does  not  once  mention  Gertrude's  name." 

"  That  I  can  easily  understand,  madam ;  he 
thinks  he  has  been  lightly  condemned,  and  is  too 
proud  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  but  he  begs  me  to  act  according  to  my 
own  judgment,  and  his  meaning  is  plain  enough." 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,"  replied  the 
Queen  ;  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  it;  it  has  already 
cost  me  more  trouble  and  vexation  than  I  choose 
to  be  exposed  to  again." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  interest  which  the  Queen 
bad  taken  in  Arundel,  had  for  some  time  past 
been  gradually  weakening,  as  it  became  more 
apparent  that  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  those 
intrigues  in  which  the  court  were  at  that  time 
involved ;  and  this  coolness  on  her  part  was  very 
much  increased  by  the  insinuations  of  Mirabeau, 
who  was  determined,  now  that  he  had  attained 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  to  allow  no  interloper 
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to  stand  between  him  and  the  sun  of  royalty  in 
which  he  was  basking.  He  had  also  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen,  who  had  consulted  him  upon 
the  subject,  how  essential  it  was  not  to  indispose 
a  nobleman  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Romainville,  at  a  moment  when  the 
King  ought  to  rally  all  his  friends  around  him, 
by  further  interference  between  him  and  his 
daughter.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  Due  de  la  Rochelle  completely  failed  in  his 
benevolent  mission;  nor  were  his  attempts  to 
communicate  with  Gertrude  more  successful. 
Her  father,  probably  fearing  some  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Arundel  to  write  to,  or  to  see  her, 
had  entrusted  no  one  with  the  secret  of  his  pre- 
sent residence  except  his  agent  To  him  the 
Duke  applied,  but  he  was  impenetrable.  He 
consented,  however,  to  forward  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis,  and  in  about  a  week  returned  an  an- 
swer. It  stated  that  the  Marquis  was  glad  that 
Mr.  Arundel  had  succeeded  in  exculpating  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  although  he  rested 
his  defence  solely  upon  his  own  assertions;  but 
that,  without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  he  declined  communicating  it  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  in  too  delicate  a  state  of 
health  to  bear  any  fresh  emotions,  and  whom  he 
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could  never  permit,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  renew  her  connection  with  Mr.  Arundel.  The 
Duke,  finding  all  his  attempts  in  this  quarter  un- 
availing, profited,  however,  by  the  hint  the  Mar- 
quis had  thrown  out,  and  applied  himself  to 
collect  such  evidence  as  would  corroborate  Arun- 
del's statement.  In  a  short  time  he  had  obtained 
such  a  mass  of  facts,  from  Coralie  herself,  her 
servants,  the  coachman  who  had  driven  her  on 
the  fatal  day  to  Montmorency,  and  from  various 
other  sources,  as  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
incredulous;  and  he  proposed  to  send  all  the 
evidence,  properly  authenticated,  to  Arundel, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  use  it,  should  the  oc- 
casion ever  present  itself.  It  suddenly  struck 
him  that  he  might  as  well  take  it  himself. 
France  was  become  very  disagreeable  to  him — 
his  family  bad  all  emigrated — the  Marquis  had 
left  Paris,  and  recent  circumstances  had  tended 
much  to  estrange  them  from  each  other.  His 
other  friends  all  looked  coldly  upon  him  because 
he  would  join  in  none  of  their  schemes,  which  he 
condemned  as  wild  and  impracticable,  without 
the  King's  express  commands.  In  short,  all  the 
ties  seemed  broken  between  him  and  the  society 
he  was  used  to.  He  applied  for,  and  obtained 
the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  set  off  on 
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his  mission  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Arundel,  who  had,  in  a 
few  days,  verified  the  prediction  of  the  surgeon, 
by  recovering  bis  reason,  without  any  apparent 
amelioration  of  his  health.  But  during  his  de- 
lirium, his  ravings  had  betrayed  his  secret  to  all 
around  him.  Every  scene  which  had  had  an 
influence  on  his  destiny,  again  presented  itself  to 
his  distempered  imagination.  In  his  paroxysms 
of  rage  he  would  furiously  struggle  with  bis  at- 
tendants, venting  on  them  the  most  horrible 
imprecations,  as  he  identified  them  with  the 
assassins  of  the  sixth  of  October ;  or  when  the 
violence  of  the  fit  was  passed,  he  would  seize  on 
Madame  Mallet's  hand,  to  her  great  annoyance 
and  no  small  terror,  and  lavish  on  her,  by  the 
hour  together,  the  tenderest  epithets,  conjuring 
her  to  give  him  some  sign,  however  small,  of  re- 
ciprocal affection,  and  not  to  allow  the  barbarity 
of  a  father  to  condemn  them  both  to  perpetual 
misery ;  and  if  Madame  Mallet,  worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue, endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  hand,  he 
would  accuse  her  of  inconstancy,  and  implore 
her  not  to  abandon  him,  in  terms  so  touching, 
that  very  frequently  the  poor  woman  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.    At  other  times  she  was  trans 
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formed  into  the  Queen,  and  bad  to  listen  to  his 
entreaties  not  to  leave,  to  their  unhappy  fate, 
two  persons  whose  loves  she  had  appeared  to 
protect.  At  length,  fortunately  for  all  parties, 
one  night  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  the  first  he 
had  enjoyed  since  his  illness;  and  when  he  awoke 
from  it,  it  was  in  the  full  possession  of  bis  senses, 
but  so  weak,  so  emaciated,  that  no  one  who  had 
not  witnessed  the  progressive  change,  would  have 
been  able  to  recognise  him. 

The  fever  bad  left  him,  and,  with  it,  the  ficti- 
tious strength  it  had  imparted.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  the 
slightest  relapse  would  inevitably  be  fatal.  When 
Hammond  came  into  the  room,  be  at  once  per- 
ceived that  his  friend's  mind  was  perfectly  re- 
stored ;  while  the  faint  attempt  to  speak,  which 
died  away  in  a  murmur  almost  inaudible,  proved 
tbe  dreadful  state  of  debility  to  which  he  was 
reduced.  A  look  of  pleasure,  as  Charles  ap- 
proached tbe  bed,  and  a  faint  pressure  of  tbe 
hand,  were  the  only  signs  he  was  able  to  give  of 
his  recognition ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  excite  in 
Hammond's  breast  the  first  sensation  of  happi- 
ness he  had  felt  for  many  days.  The  surgeon, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  the  favourable  symp- 
toms which  had  manifested  themselves,  said  that 
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the  crisis  bad  passed  over  more  favourably  than 
he  bad  expected ;  and  declared  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  except  what  might  arise 
from  his  great  weakness,  or  from  his  being  again 
exposed  to  any  violent  emotions,  which  might 
occasion  a  relapse. 

This  last  phrase  renewed  all  Hammond's  anx- 
iety ;  he  was  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  Arundel's 
illness — he  had  been  witness  to  the  violence  of 
a  passion  of  which  he  had  no  conception,  and 
which  had  astonished  him  the  more  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  person  so  habitually  calm  and  re- 
served, not  to  say  cold,  as  Arundel  had  hitherto 
shewn  himself  to  be,  and  from  which  he  had  been 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  notwithstanding  his 
affection  for  Ellen,  that  hitherto  he  had  not 
known  what  love  really  was.  Arundel  had  sunk 
beneath  it  once — what  was  to  save  him  from  its 
effects  now  ?  All  this  he  cautiously  mentioned 
to  the  surgeon,  stating  only  that  he  believed  his 
illness  had  been  brought  on  by  a  great  affliction, 
the  cause  of  which  still  existed. 

"  That  is  unlucky,"  replied  the  surgeon ;  **  but 
still  it  is  not  likely  that,  for  some  days,  he  will 
be  able  to  collect  his  ideas  sufficiently  to  dwell 
long  upon  any  particular  subject ;  perhaps  not 
even  enough  to  remember  distinctly  what  has 
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taken  place;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  must 
endeavour  to  recruit  his  strength  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  his  mind  engaged  upon 
light  and  indifferent  subjects."  The  measures 
which  he  adopted  were  so  judicious  that  a  very 
sensible  improvement  took  place  in  his  patient, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  days,  during  which 
time,  however,  Arundel  made  no  attempt  to  speak. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  Hammond, 
who  scarcely  left  the  sick  room,  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  himself  called  by  name,  al- 
though in  so  low  a  whisper  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stoop  down  over  the  pillow  to  catch  the  words 
which  fell  at  intervals,  and  with  something  like 
an  effort,  from  the  lips  of  the  invalid.  The  first 
question  he  asked  was  how  long  he  had  been 
ill  ?  As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  upon  this  point, 
he  requested  to  hear  the  details  of  his  illness, 
and  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther he  had  spoken,  and  what  he  had  said  during 
his  delirium.  Hammond's  embarrassment  did 
not  escape  him,  but  he  noticed  it  only  by  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  begged  to  see  any  letters  that  might 
have  arrived  for  him.  There  were  none,  how- 
ever, except  of  a  public  nature,  and  these  had, 
of  course,  been  opened  by  Mallet.  His  strength 
was  soon  quite  exhausted,  and  Madame  Mai- 
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let,  who  came  in  at  this  juncture,  forbade 
any  longer  conversation.  From  this  time  the 
invalid  continued  gradually  to  improve,  though 
so  slowly  that  it  was  hardly  perceptible  to  those 
about  him ;  and  as  his  strength  increased,  a  sort 
of  restless  agitation  seized  upon  his  mind,  and 
renewed  the  fears  of  all  around  him.  One 
morning,  however,  Mallet  asked  permission  to 
see  him,  and  having  previously  obtained  the 
surgeon's  sanction,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Duke  de  la  Rochelle,  de- 
siring him  to  tell  Mr.  Arundel,  if  he  was  in  a  state 
to  understand  it,  that  his  letter  had  been  shewn 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  been  pleased  to  declare 
herself  perfectly  satisfied  with  it — that  for  all 
other  particulars  he  must  wait  for  his  own  arrival, 
which  would  be  in  a  few  days,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  post ;  and  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  trusted  this  good  news  would  be 
better  than  any  medicine  his  physician  could  ad- 
minister ;  and  so  indeed  it  proved,  for  Arundel's 
eye  brightened — the  colour  came  again  to  his 
cheek,  for  an  instant ;  and  he  felt  so  invigorated 
that  it  required  all  the  persuasions  of  his  atten- 
dants to  prevent  his  attempting  to  rise.  A  few 
days  after  this,  Hammond  brought  him  a  letter 
from  Sir  John,  which  gave  him  unalloyed  hap- 
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piness.  Ellen's  grief  and  anxiety  had  been  so 
great,  on  receiving  the  news  of  her  brother's 
danger,  that  Sir  John  had  agreed  to  take  her 
and  all  his  family  to  St  Petersburg!),  proposing 
to  make  a  continental  tour  as  soon  as  Arundel's 
health  should  be  reestablished;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  the  new 
Ambassador  arrived  from  Paris,  and  the  Ham- 
mond family  from  England. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Art un  del  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  bis  room.  The  affectionate  delight  that 
his  sister  showed  at  meeting  him  again,  and 
finding  him  so  much  better  than  she  had  dared 
to  hope,  made  him  feel  that  he  had  yet  objects 
worth  living  for ;  and  he  reproached  himself  for 
having  allowed  his  attachment  to  Gertrude  so 
totally  to  engross  him,  as  to  have  made  him 
treat  with  something  like  neglect  one  who  a  few 
months  before  had  held  undivided  possession  of 
his  affections.  What  a  selfish  animal  is  man, 
and  how  thoroughly,  how  brutally  selfish  is  an 
ardent  lover !  Every  moment  that  is  passed 
away  from  his  mistress,  appears  time  not  only 
thrown  away,  but  misspent — every  thought,  every 
word  that  he  is  forced  to  bestow  on  another  is 
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considered  as  a  positive  act  of  sacrilege:  the  rest 
of  the  world  becomes  odious  to  him,  and  his 
dearest  friends  are  but  impertinent  intruders,  if 
they  in  any  way,  however  innocently,  interfere 
with  his  pursuit ;  and  so  it  had  been  with  Arun- 
del. His  sister,  his  earliest,  his  best  friend,  had 
seen  weeks  pass  away  without  getting  one  line 
in  answer  to  her  numerous  and  anxious  letters  ; 
and  when  at  length  it  did  arrive,  it  was  some- 
times so  short  and  captious,  that  it  caused  more 
pain  than  satisfaction.  Had  she  known  the 
feelings  under  which  he  was  labouring  when  he 
wrote,  she  would  not  only  have  excused,  but 
sympathised  with  him.  As  it  was,  she  had  often 
sighed  to  think  that  so  short  an  absence  had  so 
totally  estranged  from  her  one  who,  since  she 
could  first  recollect,  had  been  so  dear  to  her. 
This  idea  quickly  vanished,  however,  after  the 
first  warm  greeting  proved  to  her  that  his  heart 
was  still  unchanged ;  and  when  Hammond  had 
confided  to  her  all  his  suspicions  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  illness,  the  pity  she  felt  for  his  unbappi* 
ness  endeared  him  to  her  more  than  ever.  Often 
and  anxiously  did  she  and  Hammond  talk  upon 
the  subject,  of  which  they  only  knew  the  out- 
lines, and  were  obliged  to  fill  up  the  details  by 
the  aid  of  imagination ;  for  it  never  occurred  to 
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either  of  them  to  venture  upon  such  a  step  as  to 
question  Arundel  himself  about  it ;  and  he  seemed 
carefully  to  avoid  giving  them  any  opening  for 
so  doing.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochelle  had  merely 
told  him  that  the  Marquis  de  Romainville  had 
taken  his  daughter  into  the  country  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  health,  without  informing  any  one 
of  his  journey ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  talking  to  her. 

To  this  Arundel  made  no  answer.  The  fact 
was,  he  felt  deeply  hurt  by  the  facility  with 
which  Gertrude  had  believed  the  story  of  his 
infidelity.  He  made  no  allowance  for  her  situa- 
tion. He  knew  not  how  hardly  she  had  struggled 
against  the  artfully  woven  tale :  for  her  father, 
finding  such  a  good  foundation,  had  not  been 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  raised  the  superstructure.  He  knew  not 
how  long  she  had  persisted  in  disbelieving  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  assertions  of  the  Marquis,  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Queen,  who, 
thoroughly  indignant  at  what  she  termed  Arun- 
del's treachery,  had  spared  no  pains  to  make 
Gertrude  partake  her  anger ;  and  when,  at  last, 
yielding  more  from  grief  and  exhaustion,  than 
from  conviction,  she  had  given  up  the  contest, 
he  knew  not  the  agonies  of  despair  by  which  her 
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breast  had  been  torn.  The  Marquis,  however, 
did  not  think  the  victory  won,  till  he  had  induced 
her  to  place  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
her  lover  and  herself.  Giving  way  to  his  artful 
insinuations,  she  had  written  that  fatal  letter, 
which  destroyed  all  her  hopes;  but  it  was  hardly 
despatched,  before  she  bitterly  repented  the  step 
she  had  taken,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  been  able  to  recall  it,  when  it  was  too  late. 
The  next  day,  her  father  took  her  from  Paris, 
and  adopted  the  most  effectual  precautions  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  her  even  hearing  the 
name  of  her  lover  mentioned.  All  this  Arundel 
was  naturally  ignorant  of;  and  though  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  to  himself,  that  he  felt 
anxious  that  his  explanations  should  reach  her, 
he  flattered  himself  that  it  was  merely  a  desire 
to  clear  his  character  from  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  cast  upon  it,  without  any  wish  to  renew 
his  claim  upon  her  heart  At  all  events,  the  first 
step  could  not  come  from  him :  if  she  confessed 
she  had  done  him  a  gross  injustice,  he  would 
forgive  her ;  but  his  love  was  gone — gone,  for 
ever.  Poor  Arundel !  How  easily  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  such  miserable  sophisms,  as  if  the 
heart  ever  obeyed  the  voice  of  reason.  He  fan- 
cied the  flame  extinguished ; — it  was  not  even 
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smothered ;  it  raged  the  more  furiously,  that  it 
sought  to  conceal  itself  beneath  a  covering  of 
pride.  Arundel  felt  it,  yet  denied  its  existence. 
At  the  moment  in  which  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
love  her  no  longer/'  he  knew  that  hi3  heart  gave 
him  the  lie.  He  did  love  her — more,  if  possible, 
than  ever ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  deceive  him- 
self and  others,  by  assuming  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  repeating  to  himself,  fifty  times  a  day, 
that  his  love  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

Not  so  Gertrude :  every  day  brought  with  it  a 
stronger  conviction  that  she  had  been  too  hasty. 
It  was  possible  she  had  been  deceived. — Not  by 
her  father  :  her  respect,  her  filial  duty  would  not 
allow  her  for  a  moment  to  doubt  his  honour ;  but 
he  might  have  been  himself  deceived  by  others, 
and  if  so,  what  could  Arundel  think  of  her? 
Would  he  not  despise  one  who  had  so  easily  lis- 
tened to  his  suit,  and  had  as  easily  discarded  him  ? 
What  misery  in  the  bare  idea  that  she  had  so  grie- 
vously wronged  him — that  she  had  added  in- 
sult to  injury !  Was  this  the  return  for  his 
having  saved  her  life  ?  And  as  these  thoughts 
came  across  her  mind,  she  became  more  and 
more  restrained  in  her  manners  towards  her 
father,  whom  she  could  not  help  considering  as 
the  original  instigator  of  the  conduct  she  now  so 
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bitterly  lamented.  The  Marquis,  however,  ap- 
peared to  take  no  notice  of  her  altered  manners; 
and  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions  to  her  com- 
forts, and  in  his  attempts  to  gain  her  confidence. 

Week  after  week  passed  away.  Arundel's 
health  was  now  completely  restored,  and  he  had 
resumed  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  embassy. 
Still,  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  of  the 
abode  chosen  by  the  Marquis ;  and  the  Due  de 
la  Rochelle,  who  had  caused  enquiries  to  be 
made  in  every  quarter  where  he  thought  it 
likely  he  should  gain  the  desired  information, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  had  left  France 
with  his  daughter.  This  mystery  and  prolonged 
absence  irritated  Arundel  to  the  greatest  degree ; 
and  he  was  determined,  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
clue  was  obtained,  by  which  he  could  trace  them, 
to  throw  up  his  employment,  and  seek  them  out, 
that  he  might  compel  Gertrude  to  listen  to  his 
defence  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  and  then 
to  take  leave  of  her  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  John  Hammond  received 
letters  from  England,  requiring  his  presence  there 
as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently  return.  Of  course 
his  family  would  accompany  him  ;  but  Charles,  by 
dint  of  perpetual  attacks,  had  worried  his  father 
into  allowing  his  marriage  to  take  place  before  their 
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return  to  England.  This  arrangement  was  very 
agreeable  also  to  Arundel,  as  it  would  bare  been 
extremely  inconvenient  to  him  to  have  left  bis 
post  at  that  moment ;  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being  absent  at  his  sister's  marriage. 
Ellen  would  have  preferred  waiting  a  little  longer; 
but  when  Arundel  had  explained  to  her  why  he 
wished  it,  she  no  longer  resisted.  As  the  time 
approached,  however,  Arundel  felt  his  heart  die 
within  him ;  he  feared  lest  the  new  ties  Ellen 
was  about  to  form,  should  in  aught  diminish  her 
affection  for  himself.  It  was  almost  the  jealousy 
of  a  lover.  On  the  night  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony,  he  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  her ;  and,  after  pointing  out  to  her 
what  he  considered  the  weak  points  in  Hammond's 
character,  and  showing  her  how  completely  her 
happiness  would  depend  upon  the  use  she  might 
make  of  the  influence  6he  had  acquired  over 
him,  he  continued :  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge, as  well  as  I  could,  the  trust  reposed  in 
roe  by  our  poor  mother.  As  long  as  you  are 
happy,  dearest  Ellen,  and,  above  all,  as  long  as 
you  do  not  forget  me,  I  shall  have  something  to 
console  me  for  the  wretchedness  of  my  own  lot." 
"  Oh,  Henry !"  replied  Ellen,  **  you  do  not 
know  how  unhappy  it  makes  me,  to  hear  you 
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talk  in  such  a  desponding  manner.  At  your  age, 
and  with  your  abilities— and  particularly  after 
the  brilliant  manner  in  which  you  have  com- 
menced your  career — you  have  the  whole  world 
at  your  feet." 

"  Yes,  Ellen,  it  is  true :  I  feel  that  I  have 
that  within  me  which  might  enable  me  to  rise 
above  the  common  crowd ;  but  I  have  already 
lost  all  ambition — I  am  deprived  of  the  only  in- 
ducement to  exertion.  I  am  but  twenty-one ;  but 
I  have  run  my  career.  What  remains  of  life 
will  be  merely  a  waste,  which  I  must  struggle 
through,  without  hopes,  as  without  fears." 

"  My  dearest  brother  !"  replied  Ellen,  "  I  have 
seen  that  something  has  been  weighing  on  your 
mind  ever  since  we  have  been  here.  I  have  care- 
fully avoided  alluding  to  it,  because  I  thought,  if 
you  wished  it,  you  would  mention  it  to  me  your- 
self ;  but,  as  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity, 
let  me  avail  myself  of  it,  to  implore  you  to  trust 
me  with  your  sorrows.  I  would  almost  claim  as 
a  right,  to  be  made  your  confidant,  and  try  to 
console  you,  if  I  cannot  alleviate  them.  Or  why 
not  return  with  us  to  England  ?  You  know  it  is 
settled  that  we  are  to  live  at  Rosedale.  Come 
and  occupy  your  old  room.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  Charles  will  join  with  me  in  making  you  as 
comfortable  and  as  happy  as  we  can." 
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"  No,  Ellen,  that  cannot  be :  I  have  duties, 
which  must  be  performed,  in  the  line  of  life  I 
have  embraced ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  to  clear 
my  character  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  very 
dear  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  basely 
calumniated.  Shall  I  confess,  too,  my  weakness? 
— The  sight  of  your  happiness  would  be  as  death 
to  me.  1  have  struggled  against  it  in  vain  ;  but 
I  suffer  agonies  whenever  I  witness  Charles's 
transports  of  joy.  Do  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  it.  I  trust  it  will  pass  away ;  but  I  repine  at 
— I  envy  a  lot,  from  which  1  am  for  ever  shut 
out;" — and  his  brow  grew  black,  and  his  manners 
almost  repulsive,  as  he  made  the  degrading  con- 
fession: but  Ellen's  caresses  and  affectionate 
solicitude  succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  driving  out 
the  demon  ;  and  at  length  she  wrung  from  him 
the  story  of  his  love  and  disappointment 

"  Oh,  Ellen !"  cried  he,  as  he  concluded  the  tale, 
"I  loved  her  as  if  she  already  formed  part  of  my- 
self. I  worshipped  the  very  ground  she  trod  on. 
I  blessed  God  that  I  had  been  permitted  to  shed 
my  blood  for  her ;  and  now  she  abandons  me 
with  indifference.  She  is  credulous  enough  to 
believe  a  tale  too  grossly  contrived  to  deceive  a 
child.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  died  at  Versailles  ! 
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Perhaps  then  she  would  have  shed  a  tear  for  me, 
while  now  she  hates  me  and  despises  me." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Ellen,  "  she  cannot.  What 
woman  could,  after  all  you  have  done  and  suffered 
for  her  ?  I  am  sure  she  loves  you  still ;— every 
word  in  her  letter  proves  it.  She  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  perhaps,  poor  thing,  she  has  grieved 
over  it  as  much  as  you.  You  must  find  her  out, 
and  all  will  be  well  again." 

**  No,  Ellen,  never !  I  tell  you  again,  I  have 
lost  all  hope.  See  her  I  will,  if  my  life  is  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but  it  will  only  be  to  clear 
myself,  and  prove  to  her  that  she  has  no  longer 
any  hold  over  a  heart  that  was  wholly  hers,  but 
which  she  thought  proper  to  reject  as  of  no 
value." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken/9  persisted  his 
sister:  "one  word  from  your  lips  would  make 
her  feel  how  unjustly  you  have  been  treated." 

"  And  if  that  word  could  make  her  my  wife,  it 
should  never  be  spoken.  Do  you  think  I  will 
ever  humble  myself  before  a  woman  who  has  so 
treated  me? — and  can  you,  my  sister,  seriously 
advise  me  to  do  so  ?  I  had  rather  perish.  No, 
if  she  feels  that  I  am  wronged,  it  is  for  her  to 
say  so,  not  for  me  to  cringe  at  her  feet  for  par- 
don." 
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"But,  brother,  if  your  happiness — if  hers — 
hangs  upon  that  word,  will  you  allow  your  pride 
to  cast  it  from  you  for  ever?  Think  how  you 
will  repent  it,  when  repentance  will  be  too  late." 

(C  I  can  never  repent  following  a  course  dictated 
to  me  by  my  sense  of  honour ;  but,  however,  I 
have  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon  what  I  have 
to  do,  for  at  present  I  see  no  hopes  of  finding  out 
the  place  of  her  retreat." 

The  next  morning,  Ellen  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Hammond ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  whole  party  set  out  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, through  the  north  of  Germany,  leaving 
Arundel  perfectly  reestablished  in  health,  but  in 
a  frame  of  mind  that  was  anything  but  enviable. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  so  much  to 
do  in  his  official  capacity,  that  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  occupy  himself  with  his  own  feelings. 
The  Duke  left  every  thing  to  him,  and,  in  point 
of  feet,  was  ambassador  only  in  name ; — nor  had 
he  reason  to  repent  his  confidence,  though  Arun- 
del felt  his  situation  growing  more  complicated 
every  moment. 

Events  were  following  each  other  with 
fearful  rapidity  in  France.  The  royalists  were 
evidently  making  every  preparation  for  a  great 
struggle.  The  Abbe  Maury  had  said  to  his 
adherents  in  the   National  Assembly,  on  the 
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subject  of  the  decree  of  the  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  *'  Never  mind,  gentlemen,  it  will  not 
be  long.  Let  them  carry  this  decree.  We 
want  it.  A  few  more  like  it,  and  all  will  be 
finished."  The  Comte  d'  Artois  had  his  agents 
in  every  court,  and  was  openly  intriguing  to 
form  a  league  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  revolution 
by  force  of  arms,  notwithstanding  the  public  pro- 
testations of  the  King  against  such  proceedings. 
Soon  came  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mirabeau — a 
man  regretted  alike  by  royalists  and  patriots. 
These  could  not  forget  the  noble  services  be  had 
rendered  the  national  cause  in  the  early  part  of  the 
contest ;  and  those  were  beginning  to  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation  with 
them,  and  perhaps  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 
own  observation,  "  that  his  death  was  the  prelude 
to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy." 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  best  support, 
the  court  seemed  to  pursue  their  plans  with  fresh 
vigour  and  audacity.  Arundel  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  no  longer  possessed  any  influence 
at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg!) ;  and  although,  per- 
sonally, he  was  still  treated  with  consideration,  his 
representations  on  all  matters  of  public  biibiness 
were  no  more  attended  to  than  if  they  had  been 
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made  by  a  private  individual.  The  Duke  sup- 
ported him  but  feebly ;  and  a  conversation  he 
had  with  the  Empress  completely  opened  his 
eyes  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  princess 
viewed  the  state  of  things  in  France. 

Early  in  life  she  had  professed  great  liberality 
of  opinion,  and  been  in  constant  communication 
with  Voltaire  and  other  philosophers  of  the  same 
school,  whose  opinions  she  appeared  to  encourage 
and  foster ;  but  she  no  sooner  saw  the  tree  they 
had  contributed  to  plant,  blossom  and  bear  fruit, 
than,  frightened  at  the  rapid  progress  of  prin- 
ciples which  might  curtail  her  own  power  in 
common  with  that  of  all  other  monarchs,  she  at 
at  once  declared  herself  their  implacable  enemy, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Arundel  that  she 
considered  the  cause  of  the  King  as  being  com* 
pletely  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  the 
nation.     This   determined  him  to  give  up  his 
situation,  rather  than  continue  to  play  so  equivo- 
cal a  part  any  longer ;   but  the  Duke,  although 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  him   to  change  bis 
resolution,  persuaded  him   to  delay  it  till    he 
should  be  provided  with  a  successor. 

While  he  was  thus  undecided,  a  few  sentences 
that  he  dropped  before  Mallet,  let  the  latter  into 
the  secret  of  his  thoughts.     Now,  Mallet  was  a 
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man  who  would  not  have  done  what  he  consi- 
dered a  dishonourable  action  for  the  world; 
and9  moreover,  he  had  a  sincere  attachment  for 
his  colleague ;  but  when  he  saw  that  Arundel 
had  fully  made  up  bis  mind  to  give  up  bis  place, 
and  was  only  wavering  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
so  doing,  he  thought  he  would  be  doing  him  no 
harm  by  putting  an  end  to  his  irresolution, — 
more  particularly,  as,  if  he  could  persuade  him 
to  leave  St.  Petersburgh  before  the  arrival  of  his 
successor — and  he  knew  the  Duke  had  as  yet 
taken  no  steps  to  have  one  named — he,  Mallet, 
must  necessarily  be  called  upon  to  replace  him ; 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  being  such,  that  the 
appointment  could  not  be  delayed  for  a  day. 
As  we  have  before  said,  therefore,  he  foresaw 
great  advantage  to  himself,  and  no  prejudice  to 
his  friend ;  and  with  this  view,  in  answer  to 
some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  his  situa- 
tion, which  fell  from  Arundel,  he  replied,  "  Why, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  surprised  at  it ; 
for  it  is  not  very  pleasant  for  either  of  us  to  be 
employed  in  matters  of  a  merely  ostensible 
nature,  and  to  know  that  the  real  business  is 
entrusted  to  others." 

"  Entrusted  to  others !"  cried  Arundel ;  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  that?" 

VOL.   II.  K 
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"  Why,  I  mean  that,  though  we  are  acquain- 
ted with  the  dispatches  emanating  from  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  we  know  nothing  of 
those  which  are  concocted  by  the  King's  confi- 
dential advisers :  for  instance,  you  know  by  heart, 
I  dare  Bay,  the  note  which  the  ambassador  deli- 
vered the  other  day,  protesting  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  Comte  d' Artois ;  but  you  have 
not  seen  a  word  of  the  counter-letter,  contradict- 
ing the  first,  and  explaining  the  reasons  for 
which  it  had  been  written.  That  was  all  mana- 
ged between  the  Duke  and  a  certain  noble 
emigre." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Arundel ; "  you  must 
be  mistaken.  I  can  never  believe  such  treachery 
— and  still  less,  that  the  Duke  de  la  Rochelle, 
who  always  kept  aloof  from  intrigues,  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it !" 

"  That  I  am  sure  he  would  not,"  replied  the 
other,  "  if  he  considered  it  in  that  point  of  view ; 
but  he  does  not.  He  is  a  thoroughly  honou- 
rable man;  but  he  is  attached,  from  principle 
and  feeling,  to  the  court ;  and,  though  I  believe 
him  to  be  too  wise  and  moderate  to  wish  for  a 
return  to  the  old  system  of  things  in  •all  its  details, 
yet  I  am  sure  he  would  consider  himself  bound, 
by  the  situation  he  holds,  to  assist  the  King's 
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plans  by  every  means  in  his  power,  particularly 
if  sanctioned  expressly  by  his  Majesty." 

"  If  I  were  sure,"  said  Arundel,  "  of  what  you 
advance,  I  would  give  in  my  resignation  this 
very  hour ;  but  have  you  any  thing  like  proof?" 

"  Proof  in  matters  of  this  sort,"  replied  his 
colleague,  "  is  not  easy ;  but  you  know  I  do  con- 
trive to  pick  up  information  sometimes,  and  I  am 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  that 
I  would  stake  my  reputation  upon  it ;" — and  so 
he  might  very  safely  have  done,  considering  that 
he  was  the  confidant  of  the  Duke,  and  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  whole  business. 

"  I  will  ask  the  Duke  himself,  as  soon  as  I  see 
him,"  said  Arundel ;   he  cannot  refuse  me  an 


answer." 


"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  compromise  me ' 
It  would  be  my  ruin,"  cried  Mallet 

Arundel  satisfied  him  upon  that  point,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  in  quest  of  the  Duke.  He 
soon  found  him,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining that  Mallet's  information  was  perfectly 
correct ;  indeed  the  Duke  was  too  honourable  a 
man  to  attempt  to  answer  by  a  direct  falsehood, 
and  had  too  little  of  the  diplomatist  about  him 
to  parry  the  interrogations  of  his  secretary. 
His  only  object  was  to  sooth  Arundel's  indigna- 
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tion,  and  excuse  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
the  want  of  confidence  he  had  shown  him,  by 
assuring  him  that  in  this  he  had  acted  against 
his  own  wishes,  and  solely  in  compliance  with 
the  positive  orders  of  his  superiors.     Arundel, 
who  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  saw 
that  his  regret  was  sincere,  was  easily  appeased 
by  his  protestations;  but  nothing  could  shake 
his  determination  to  resign  his  office  without 
delay,  although  the  Duke  used  every  argument 
in  his  power,  to  induce  him  to  forego  it 

"  Well,  if  you  will  go,*'  said  he  at  last,  "  you 
shall  have,  at  all  events,  such  testimonials  from 
me,  as  will  insure  you  a  place  at  least  as  good 
as  the  one  you  now  relinquish,  and  one  where 
you  will  not  have  to  combat  with  your  scruples." 

"  Any  proof  of  your  regard,  my  dear  Duke," 
replied  Arundel,  "  or  testimonial  of  your  satis- 
faction with  my  services,  will  always  be  valuable 
to  me ;  but  as  for  another  place,  under  the  actual 
system  of  things,  I  will  never  accept  it.  They 
make  a  distinction  between  the  service  of  the 
King,  and  that  of  the  nation  ;  and  no  one  can 
blame  me  for  adopting  that  distinction  also: 
France  may  command  my  services  in  any  way  in 
which  I  can  be  useful  to  her ;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
cajoled  into  serving  those  who  seek  her  ruin  for 
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their  own  aggrandizement.  One  act  of  justice 
they  have  done  me,  by  considering  me  as  unfit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  their  intrigues, 
and  I  thank  them  for  it ;  but  I  will  not  again 
place  myself  in  so  false  a  position." 

The  Duke,  perceiving  that  any  further  attempts 
to  gain  him  over  would  be  useless,  gave  up  the 
attempt ;  and,  though  he  could  not  but  regret 
the  loss  of  so  able  an  assistant,  he  felt  something 
like  satisfaction  at  the  removal  of  one  whose 
presence  seemed  like  a  continual  reproach  upon 
his  own  conduct.  Arundel's  preparations  for 
his  departure  were  soon  completed,  and,  having 
taken  a  friendly  leave  of  the  Duke,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  weather  was  very  hot,  and,  having  do 
motive  for  using  extraordinary  dispatch,  Arundel 
lingered  on  his  way,  and  only  arrived  at  the  capital 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June.  As 
he  approached  the  barriers,  he  thought  he  could 
see  marks  of  unusual  agitation.  Groups  of  men 
were  assembled,  talking  and  gesticulating  in  the 
most  vehement  manner.  Here  and  there  were  to 
be  seen  National  Guards,  hurrying  along  to  join 
their  respective  corps.  The  drums  were  beating 
to  arms,  and  the  tocsin  ringing  all  over  the  city, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  the  booming  sound  of 
a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance  was  heard  above  the 
hubbub  and  uproar  of  the  increasing  multitude. 
Arundel  was  on  the  point  of  stopping  the  car- 
riage, to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  general 
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perturbation,  when  he  found  he  was  entering  the 
gate  of  the  city.  In  an  instant  the  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  eagerly  demanded 
what  news  he  had  brought.  It  was  some  time 
before  their  vociferations,  uttered  in  every  possi- 
ble tone  of  voice,  could  allow  him  to  make  him- 
self heard,  when  he  assured  them,  that  he  not 
only  brought  no  intelligence,  but  that  he  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  question ;  and 
then  the  astounding  news  of  the  King's  flight, 
with  his  family,  on  the  previous  night,  broke 
upon  his  ear.  His  carriage  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, and,  as  it  rolled  on  slowly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  of  this  extraordinary  step. 
Although  he  had  long  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  scheme  of  the  sort  was  in  agitation, 
yet  when  he  found  that  it  had  really  taken  place, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  believed  that  it 
could  actually  occur.  He  felt  almost  stunned  by 
it.  His  first  feeling  was  that  of  indignation 
against  a  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
parent piety,  could  thus  show  the  little  confidence 
that  was  to  be  put  in  his  most  solemn  declara- 
tions, and  who  was  making  preparations  for  flight 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  loudest  in  his 
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expressions  of  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the 
constitution.  If  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt, 
civil  war  seemed  inevitable ;  and  if  he  did  not — 
but  here  Arundel  was  almost  afraid  to  think  of 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue.  He  shud- 
dered to  guess  at  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
King — of  the  Queen,  into  whose  intimacy  he  bad 
been  admitted,  and  who  had,  at  one  period, 
treated  him  with  so  much  kindness ; — and  as  he 
reverted  to  those  times,  a  fresh  subject  for  appre- 
hension came  across  his  mind:  Gertrude  had 
been  taken  into  the  country  by  her  father,  it  was 
true;  but  that  was  some  months  ago.  She 
might  have  returned  since  that,  to  resume  her 
place  near  the  Queen's  person,  and  perhaps 
made  one  in  the  fatal  expedition.  Tormented 
by  these  thoughts,  he  ordered  the  postilion  to 
drive  straight  to  the  office  for  foreign  affairs, 
where  he  wished  to  complete  the  business  of  his 
resignation,  and  where  he  also  hoped  to  obtain 
correct  information  on  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  He  was  received  very  kindly  by  the 
M  inister,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  National 
Assembly,  and  who,  consequently,  was  able  to 
give  him  the  history  of  what  had  occurred,  as 
far  as  it  was  then  known.  What  he  heard  tran- 
quillized his  mind,  at  least  as  far  as  Gertrude 
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was  concerned.  With  regard  to  his  resignation, 
the  minister  so  strongly  represented  to  Arundel 
the  extreme  impolicy  of  his  tendering  it  at  such 
a  juncture,  when  the  only  causes  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  offer  it  were  removed,  and  when  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  deserting  the  nation,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  given  to  all  public  func- 
tionaries by  the  King  in  the  proclamation  he 
had  left  behind  him,  that  he  was  easily  prevailed 
to  suspend  its  execution,  till  it  was  seen  what 
turn  affairs  would  take.  At  the  same  time, 
he  got  confirmed  and  extended  the  leave  of 
absence  he  had  received  from  the  ambassador. 

Arundel's  next  step  was  to  secure  an  apart- 
ment ;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  and 
refreshed  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  again  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  news, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  because  the  feverish  state  of 
mind  in  which  he  then  was,  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  quiet.  His  first  idea  was  to 
find  out  De  Beauvoisin,  who,  as  the  aide-de-camp 
of  Lafayette,  was  likely  to  be  infonped  of  every 
thing  that  happened  sooner  than  most  people. 
He  found  him  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  house, 
in  obedience  to  a  summons  he  had  just  received, 
to  accompany  his  General  to  the  National  Assem- 
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bly,  and  eagerly  accepted  his  invitation  to  go 
with  him.  As  they  proceeded,  they  were  both 
much  struck  by  the  different  aspect  the  streets 
presented  then,  to  what  they  had  done  a  few 
hours  before.  Every  thing  had  returned  to  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity.  The  public  tho- 
roughfares were  not  more  crowded  than  usual. 
The  shops  were  open,  and  everything  maintained 
its  ordinary  appearance.  No  one  could  have 
guessed,  from  the  exterior  signs,  that  any  impor- 
tant event  had  occurred  to  agitate  the  public 
mind.  The  dignified  composure  with  which  the 
National  Assembly  had  received  the  unexpected 
intelligence,  and  the  sagacious  measures  which 
they  had  adopted  in  consequence,  had  completely 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  if  any 
allusion  was  made  to  the  fugitives,  it  was  only 
in  bitter  sarcasms  on  their  treachery,  or  in  con- 
gratulations on  having  so  easily  got  rid  of  them. 
Having  joined  Lafayette,  from  whom  our  hero 
received  a  hearty  welcome,  they  proceeded  to 
the  Assembly,  which  had  declared  its  sittings 
permanent.  Never,  since  its  first  meeting,  had 
that  great  body  shown  itself  more  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  nation. 
The  royalists  had  withdrawn  from  it,  after  sign- 
ing, to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
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a  protest  against  the  decrees  suspending  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  Those  members 
who  remained,  presented,  in  consequence,  an  ap- 
pearance of  unanimity,  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  Every  passion  was  hushed — every  mi- 
nor subject  of  dispute  bad  disappeared  before  the 
imperious  necessity  of  providing  for  the  public 
safety.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  adop- 
ted. All  the  civil  and  military  authorities  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  and  from  three  to 
to  four  hundred  thousand  National  Guards  were 
placed,  by  a  decree,  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  such  an  extraordinary  force  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  kingdom.  Lafayette  gave 
every  explanation  that  was  asked  of  him,  and  they 
were  considered  by  the  Assembly  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  although  Arundel  could  not  but 
think  that  the  grossest  negligence,  to  say  the 
least,  must  have  existed  somewhere,  to  have 
enabled  the  royal  family  to  put  their  project  into 
execution.  However,  he  made  no  comments  on 
what  he  had  heard;  and  when  Lafayette  took 
bis  leave,  he  accepted  his  friend's  invitation  to 
dine  with  him,  tete-a-t£te,  in  the  Chaussee  d' 
Antin,  which  Monsieur  and  Madame  Martin 
bad  left  some  time  before  to  go  into  the  country. 
The  conversation  at  first  turned,  as  might  nam- 
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rally  be  supposed,  upon  the  events  of  the  day ; 
but  when  dinner  was  over,  and  they  were  freed 
from  the  interruption  of  the  servants,  it  gradually 
embraced  every  subject  most  interesting  to  them 
both,  which  had  occurred  since  they  had  last 
met. 

"  You  hardly  deserve,  though/'  said  the  Count, 
"  that  I  should  talk  to  you  so  openly  of  all  my 
affairs,  when  you  have  always  shown  yourself  so 
reserved  towards  me. — Nay,  do  not  deny  it ;  for, 
as  you  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  was  the  person  to  whom  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochelle  applied,  to  assist  him  in  clearing 
up  that  unlucky  affair  of  yours  with  Coralie." 

Arundel  made  an  exclamation  of  displeasure 
and  surprise. 

"  Nay,  do  not  be  angry  with  him ;  he  was 
forced  to  it  His  habits,  and  ignorance  of  that 
portion  of  our  society,  compelled  him  to  apply  to 
some  one  who  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  he 
naturally  enough  chose  a  person  whom  he  knew 
to  be  your  friend,  and  whom  he,  at  all  events, 
did  justice  to,  by  placing  unlimited  confidence  in. 
His  surprise  was  indeed  great,  when  be  found 
how  completely  ignorant  I  was  of  every  thing 
that  had  passed  between  you  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville — nor  could  I  prevent  his  seeing 
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how  much  I  felt  hurt  by  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  one  whose  friendship  and  confidence  I  had 
endeavoured  to  win,  and  which  I  had  fancied  I 
possessed." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  Arundel,  taking  his 
hand,  "  if  you  reflect  that  my  secret  concerned 
another  still  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  it  did 
me,  1  am  sure  you  will  not  only  excuse,  but  ap- 
prove of  my  conduct." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  did  not  last  long;  I  am  not  a  man 
to  keep  rancune,  and  when  I  heard  of  your  illness 
all  was  forgiven  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  you 
have  an  excellent  friend  in  the  Duke,  whom  you 
contrived  to  pass  off  on  me  as  the  intended  hus- 
band of  vour  belle.  He  did  all  he  could  to  find 
out  the  Marquis,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  disap- 
probation." 

"The  Queen's  disapprobation ! — what  on  earth 
do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Arundel. 

"  What !  are  you  not  aware  of  it  ?  Oh,  I  see; 
the  Duke  thought  it  would  not  tell  very  favour- 
ably for  her,  and  therefore  suppressed  it ;"  aud 
then  he  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  Queen  and  the  Duke,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  and 
which  called  forth,  more  than  once,  the  passion- 
ate expression  of  Arundel's  indignation. 
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"  Weli9"  continued  the  Count,  "  when  the 
Duke  left  Paris  for  St  Petersburg!^  without 
baring  made  any  discovery,  I  undertook  to  pro- 
secute the  enquiry;  and  1  am  happy  to  say  I 
have,  at  length,  discovered  the  retreat  of  the 
Marquis  de  Romainville." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Arundel,  "  how 
can  I  ever  repay  your  kindness?  Where  is  it? 
How  on  earth  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 

"  Have  a  little  patience,  and  you  shall  know 
all  about  it.  At  first  I  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  Duke  had  been,  notwithstanding  I  had  as 
many  spies  as  the  lieutenant  of  police  himself. 
At  last  a  brilliant  idea  struck  me.  1  knew  my 
father  had  formerly  had  a  long  correspondence 
with  the  Marquis  on  some  matters  of  business, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  any  unim- 
portant note  of  his,  pretending  that  it  was  for 
a  lady  who  was  making  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. He  easily  found  one  which  suited  my 
purpose ;  and,  armed  with  it,  I  sought  out  the 
postman  who  usually  brings  the  letters  to  Mon- 
sieur Tournon,  the  Marquis's  agent  I  put  the 
note  into  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  if  he  was 
intrusted  with  any  letters  in  that  handwriting, 
and  would  inform  me  of  the  post-mark  they  bore, 
I  would  reward  him  handsomely.  In  about  a 
week  he  came  to  me  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
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m  the  handwriting  of  the  Marquis,  and  bearing 
the  post-mark  of  Pan.  The  scoundrel  wanted 
me  to  buy  the  letter  of  him  altogether.  That, 
of  course,  I  declined,  and,  satisfied  with  the  in- 
formation I  had  obtained,  recompensed  him  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  dismissed  him.  That 
night  I  started  for  Pau ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
my  researches  during  the  three  weeks  I  re- 
mained there,  I  could  hear  nothing  of  him.  It 
then  occurred  to  me,  and  it  was  stupid  enough 
not  to  have  thought  of  it  before,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  changed  his  name.  Well,  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  return  to  Paris  and  endeavour 
to  work  it  out  there.  After  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  bribing,  I  found  out,  through  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  post-office,  that  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  Tournon  was  in  correspondence 
at  Pau  was  a  Chevalier  d'Astorg,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  he  and  the  Marquis  are 
one  and  the  same  person.  I  only  discovered 
this  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  now  it  re- 
mains with  you  to  follow  up  the  adventure  as 
you  think  fit.  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that 
you  may  use  me  in  any  way  in  which  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you." 

"  Thank   you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
Count,"  said  Arundel;  "and  yet  I  confess  I  hardly 
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know  how  to  act.  My  most  eager  desire  is  to 
prove  to  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  that  I 
have  been  grossly  calumniated ;  and  then  to 
leave  her  for  ever.  After  the  letter  she  did  me 
the  honour  to  write  to  me,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  despicable  meanness  to  form  any 
other  wish ;"  but  the  sigh  with  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  which  he  could  not  repress, 
proved  that  he  did  entertain  another  wish,  al- 
though he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  from  him- 
self. 

"  I  shall  go,  without  delay,  and  place  before 
her  eyes  everything  necessary  for  my  justi- 
fication,  which,  fortunately,  the  Duke  put  into 
my  hands  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  then  it  will  be 
for  her  to  decide  as  to  the  relations  which  will 
exist  between  us  in  future." 

"  I  can  give  no  advice  in  the  matter,"  said  de 
Beauvoisin;  "but  allow  me  to  caution  you  against 
letting  an  overfastidious  delicacy  ruin  your  hap- 
piness, and  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Romain- 
ville." 

"  Her  happiness !"  exclaimed  his  friend;  "  and 
do  you  imagine  that  if  she  had  ever  really  loved 
me,  she  would  so  readily  have  believe^  such  a 
tissue  of  lies  ?  No,  no ! — absence  had  done  its 
work,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  pretence 
to  break  with  me." 
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"  I  am  sure  you  do  her  great  injustice}  Arun- 
del," said  the  Count ;  "  had  it  been  one  of  our 
court  beauties,  who  change  their  lovers  as  they 
do  their  gloves,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
agree  with  you;  but  from  all  1  have  heard  of 
her,  I  confess  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable." 

If  Arundel  had  analysed  the  feelings  of  his 
heart,  he  would  have  discovered,  not  only  that 
he  did  not  think  it  probable  either,  but  that  he 
was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  his  accusation, 
though  he  could  not  easily  forgive  her  apparent 
credulity ;  perhaps,  also,  he  spoke  as  he  did  in 
the  hopes  of  hearing  her  warmly  defended  by 
the  Count,  and  being  argued  out  of  the  bitter 
feelings  he  entertained  towards  her.  If  that 
was  the  case,  he  was  egregiously  deceived.  De 
Beauvoisin's  acquaintance  with  female  society 
had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  him  with 
the  very  worst  possible  opinion  of  it;  and  he 
thought  Arundel's  opinion  by  no  means  an  im- 
probable one,  although  he  did  not  like  to  hurt 
his  feelings  by  saying  so.  The  measured  manner, 
however,  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  his  friend,  who  returned 
to  the  charge  with  increased  asperity. 

"You  seem  to  forget,"  exclaimed  he,  "the 
school  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up.   There 
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has  been  no  lack  of  examples  to  encourage  false- 
hood and  inconstancy  in  a  girl  who  has  lired  so 
long  in  a  court  which,  for  centuries,  has  been 
notorious  for  being  the  most  profligate  in 
Europe." 

But  the  Count  seemed  determined  not  to  giro 
a  more  explicit  opinion,  and  contented  himself 
with  some  general  common- places  about  youth 
and  innocence,  &c 

Arundel,  by  this  time,  had  worked  himself  up 
to  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  and  inwardly  de- 
termined that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
renew  his  suit  to  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville. 
Under  these  impressions  he  took  his  leave ;  and 
the  next  day,  having  obtained  his  passports — not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  public  affairs — he  arrived  at  Pau 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  He  had  no 
obstacle  to  encounter  in  ascertaining  that  the 
Chevalier  d'Astorg  was  residing,  with  his  only 
daughter,  in  a  castle  he  had  hired  near  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees;  and,  from  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived to  his  minute  enquiries,  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  the  persons  he  was  in  search  of. 

Now  came  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Should  he  openly  apply 
to  the  Marquis,  or  should  he  endeavour  to  see 
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Gertrude  alone  ?  After  mature  deliberation  he 
determined  upon  the  latter.  It  was  olear  that 
the  Marquis  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  pre* 
vent  Arundel  from  discovering  his  retreat,  and 
would  most  assuredly  not  allow  an  interview  to 
take  place  between  him  and  his  daughter.  Arun- 
del felt  that  towards  him  he  was  bound  by  no 
scruples  of  delicacy;  and  should  the  Marquis 
once  learn  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  take  measures  to  render 
abortive  all  his  attempts.  Still  there  was  some- 
thing repugnant  to  Arundel's  feelings  in  having 
recourse  to  stealth  for  a  purpose  to  which  he 
desired  to  give  every  possible  publicity;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it;  and  trusting  to  his 
being  totally  unknown  to  the  Marquis  and  his 
servants,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  small  village 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle.  Here  he 
remained  some  days,  passing  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  wandering  about  the  park  and  romantic 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  hopes  of 
meeting  Gertrude  alone.  He  had  ascertained 
that  her  father  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  very 
long  rides,  going  out  at  sunrise,  and  sometimes 
remaining  absent  the  whole  day.  Twice  he  had 
seen  Gertrude  at  a  distance,  but  each  time  ac- 
companied by  another  lady,  who  never  quitted 
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her  side  for  an  instant.  Every  evening  Arundel 
returned  to  his  humble  lodging  melancholy  and 
disappointed,  but  still  hoping  that  the  next  day 
would  be  more  propitious  to  him  than  the  last ; 
but  in  this  he  was  destined  to  be  deceived.  The 
Marquis  was  not  a  man  whose  vigilance  was 
easily  to  be  eluded.  He  had  known  what  love 
was  in  his  youth,  and  he  knew  what  it  was  cap- 
able of  attempting.  He  had  taken  means  to  be 
informed  of  all  Arundel's  motions,  and  as  long 
as  he  remained  at  St.  Petersburg!)  he  knew  there 
was  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  When  he  heard 
of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  his  agent  received  orders 
to  be  more  vigilant  than  ever ;  and  Arundel  had 
not  been  established  in  his  new  abode  ten  days, 
before  the  Marquis  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  having  left  Paris  with  a  passport  for  Pau. 
To  trace  all  his  steps  afterwards  was  no  difficult 
matter.  The  sudden  appearance  of  an  English- 
man in  so  retired  a  spot,  and  the  sort  of  mystery 
in  which  his  proceedings  seemed  to  be  enveloped, 
naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village ;  and  the  Marquis  knew  ex- 
actly how  he  passed  every  minute  of  his  time. 

But  what  course  to  adopt  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  was  a  matter  of  more  embarrassment  Once 
pr  twice  the  thought  came  across  his  mind  that 
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now  was  the  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  for 
ever  of  the  son  of  the  man  he  detested,  and 
whom  he  already  hated  on  his  own  account, 
with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  annoyances 
of  which  he  was  the  constant  cause.  The  thing 
was  easy  enough  in  that  wild  country,  surround- 
ed by  his  own  dependents — the  murder  of  his 
enemy  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  probably 
unknown;  for  what  cannot  wealth  and  power 
effect  ?  But,  though  not  over-scrupulous  in  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  his  ends,  and  com- 
pletely hardened  against  the  voice  of  human 
suffering,  the  Marquis  still  recoiled  from  a  crime 
of  so  black  a  dye ;  and  at  times,  perhaps,  he  even 
felt  something  like  gratitude  towards  the  pre- 
server of  his  daughter.  The  wish  of  his  heart 
was  to  force  this  man,  in  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined to  see  only  an  enemy,  to  fight  him,  con- 
tented to  die  by  his  hand  if  that  would  effectually 
prevent  his  marriage  with  his  daughter;  but  be- 
sides that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
attended  with  an  eclat  which,  for  many  reasons, 
he  wished  to  avoid,  be  had  learned  from  Ger- 
trude the  solemn  promise  Arundel  had  made 
her,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  lift  his 
hand  against  her  father.  At  length  he  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  his  daughter  herself,  and  in- 
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duce  her  to  write  such  a  letter  to  Arundel  as 
should  prove  to  him  that  his  presence  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  object  of  it,  were  known, 
and  could  be  attended  with  no  result  such  as  he 
probably  anticipated.  With  this  view  he  sought 
his  daughter's  room. 

When  her  father  entered,  Gertrude  was  sitting 
at  her  window,  which  looked  out  into  the  garden, 
apparently  watching  the  movements  of  some 
swans  which  ornamented  a  large  piece  of  water 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  house;  but  her 
fixed  gaze,  and  steady  eye,  showed  that  her 
thoughts  were  employed  on  some  far  different 
object.  Oh!  how  changed  from  v  the  light- 
hearted,  happy  girl,  she  had  been  two  years 
before.  The  mild  climate  of  the  south,  and  the 
attentions  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  had 
completely  restored  her  bodily  health,*  but  the 
elasticity  of  her  mind  was  gone.  Her  features 
were  still  as  lovely  as  ever,  but  the  dull  listless 
eye,  and  the  unnatural  hue  of  her  complexion, 
spoke  of  unavailing  regrets  for  the  past,  in- 
difference for  the  present,  and  utter  hopeless- 
ness for  the  future.  Her  heart  was  seared ;  no 
pleasure—  no  feeling  of  happiness — no  fresh  grief 
even,  could  find  entrance  there.  Her  very  tears 
had  ceased  to  flow — their  fountain  was  dried  up. 
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Her  father  was  close  to  her  before  she  was 
aware  of  his  approach.  At  the  first  sound  of 
his  Toice  she  started,  as  if  detected  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  forbidden  act,  and  something 
like  a  shudder  came  involuntarily  across  her  as 
he  took  her  passive  hand.  The  months  she  had 
passed  in  solitude  with  him,  had  taught  her  to 
fear  but  not  to  love  him;  and  the  unwonted 
softness  with  which  he  addressed  her  recalled  to 
her  mind,  but  too  well,  the  caressing  tone  with 
which  he  had  won  her  consent  to  write  her  last 
fatal  letter  to  her  lover. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  you  do  not  know  how 
happy  it  makes  me  to  see  your  health  so  well 
restored;  Madame  Lalande  tell  me  you  took 
quite  a  long  walk  together  yesterday,  and  that 
you  were  not  at  all  tired — is  that  so  ?" 

* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  she,  coldly,  and  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

The  Marquis  bit  his  lips  for  a  moment. 
"  Why  do  you  speak  so  coldly  to  me,  Gertrude? 
Do  you  not  know  that  my  only  care  is  for  you 
— for  your  happiness  ?  and  I  hoped  I  had  suc- 
ceeded. Do  you  wish  for  anything  ?  You  have 
only  to  name  it,  and  it  is  yours." 

"  Thank  you,  sir — I  wish  for  nothing — I  am 
very  happy;"  and  she  tried  to  stifle  a  sigh  as  she 
spoke. 
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The  Marquis  did  not  draw  any  very  good 
omen  from  this  beginning;  but,  little  accustomed 
to  contradiction,  he  resolved  to  dash  at  once  in 
media*  res. 

"  Do  you  know,"  exclaimed  he,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  I  was  almost  afraid  I  should 
not  have  found  you  at  home,  and  I  want  your 
advice  and  assistance." 

Gertrude  looked  at  him  as  if  she  would  have 
read  his  very  soul,  but  remained  silent 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say/9  continued  he,  "  that  I 
must  again  name  a  person  whom  we  have  both 
long  since  forgotten;  and  who,  I  had  hoped, 
would  never  again  have  forced  himself  upon  our 
attention,  after  the  unworthy  manner  in  which 
he  had  treated  you." 

He  looked  steadily  at  his  daughter  to  see  what 
effect  this  allusion  would  have  upon  her.  When 
she  first  understood  his  meaning,  her  eyes  grew 
dizzy,  her  colour  went  and  came  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  she  breathed  with  difficulty;  but 
before  he  had  done  speaking,  she  had  quite 
mastered  her  emotion,  and  answered  steadily 
and  in  as  firm  a  tone  of  voice  as  his  own : 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Arundel,  sir,  I  am  not 
sorry  that,  by  alluding  to  him,  you  have  given 
me  permission  to  speak  of  him,  without  trans- 
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grossing  your  positive  commands ;  and  I  gladly 
take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  tbat  I  am 
long  since  convinced  that  he  never  did  act  as  he 
was  represented  to  have  done ;  and  that  I  do  not 
now  believe  one  word  of  the  vile  calumnies  to 
which  I  was  unfortunately  induced  to  give 
credence." 

"  This  to  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  en- 
raged beyond  measure ;  "  do  you  dare  to  tell 
your  father  that  you  believe  he  has  deceived 
you  ?" 

"  Not  so,  sir ;  you  only  obtained  your  infor- 
mation from  others,  and  I  firmly  believe  they 
deceived  you.  May  God  forgive  them  all  the 
misery  they  have  caused ;  and  may  God  forgive 
me  for  having  been  weak  enough  to  have  written 
such  a  letter  to  my  noble,  my  generous  pre- 
server/' 

She  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  fervour 
which  had  long  since  been  apparently  extin- 
guished in  her.  The  Marquis  was  inexpres- 
sibly discomposed  by  the  discovery  he  made — 
that  the  passion  which  he  had  fondly  hoped 
was,  if  not  destroyed,  at  least  weakened,  still 
existed  in  its  full  strength;  but  this  thought 
only  made  him  the  more  determined  to  crush  it 
if  he  could.  He  repressed  all  appearance  of 
vol.  II.  L 
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anger,  and  resuming  his  usual  cold,  stern  man- 
ner, replied,  «*  I  believe  its  truth,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  me  to  do  my  duty,  even  if  no 
other  reason  existed ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
presume  your  indecent  passion  for  this  adven- 
turer has  not  made  you  forget  your  solemn  pro- 
mise to  hold  no  communication  whatever  with 
him." 

Gertrude  answered  him  proudly,  that  she  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  any  promise  once 
made. 

"  In  that  case/'  said  he,  "  I  will  inform  you, 
without  further  circumlocution,  that  this  indivi- 
dual has  been  lurking  about  this  place  for  some 
days  past  What  his  precise  object  may  be,  of 
course  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  fair  to  conjecture 
that  nothing  honourable  can  be  intended,  when 
clandestine  proceedings  are  resorted  to.  Now 
I  want  you  to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  that 
you  will  neither  see  him  nor  receive  any  letter 
from  him;  and  that  all  you  desire  is,  that  he 
should  leave  you  in  peace." 

"  I  will  write  no  more,  sir/9  replied  Gertrude ; 
"  I  have  written  to  him  once  too  often  already. 
If  he  has  any  explanation  to  give,  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  him — it  is  but  common  justice  to  receive  it." 

"  That  is  very  fine  talking,"  said  the  Marquis, 
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with  a  sneer;  "but  unluckily,  the  promise  you 
profess  to  hold  so  sacred  will  prevent  your  re- 
ceiving his  explanations ;  nay,  more — I  will  tell 
you  this,  that  before  we  left  Paris,  I  did  receive 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  justification,  but 
which  was  so  evidently  absurd  that  I  treated  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  Recollect  this, 
however,  that  I  merely  asked  you  to  write  out 
of  compassion  to  this  young  madman,  as  I  was 
not  willing  unnecessarily  to  have  recourse  to 
harsher  measures;  but  I  swear  he  shall  not  longer 
cross  my  path  with  impunity.  Though  he  has 
had,  as  you  affirm,  the  extreme  condescension 
to  promise  he  will  not  draw  his  sword  against 
me,  I  thank  God,  I  am  bound  by  no  such  pro- 
mise towards  him.9' 

"  Good  heavens ! — what  can  you  mean  ?" 
cried  his  daughter ;  "  but  no,  you  only  mean  to 
frighten  me — you  will  not  harm  him,  my  father?" 
And  she  took  his  hand  and  hung  upon  it,  while 
she  looked  at  him  with  such  an  expression  of 
fear  and  horror,  as  satisfied  the  Marquis  that  he 
had  touched  the  right  cord. 

"  Not  if  I  can  avoid  it,"  replied  he ;  "  whether 
I  am  forced  to  it  or  not,  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself." 

Gertrude  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  in  an  agony 
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of  tears,  conjuring  him  not  again  to  make  her 
the  instrument  of  his  vengeance ;  but  the  cold 
withering  look  with  which  he  regarded  her,  con- 
vinced her  that  it  was  in  vain.  He  saw  his  ad- 
vantage, and  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  it. 
For  all  answer,  he  raised  her  up ;  and  leading 
her  to  a  writing  table,  said,  "  Now  decide,  for  I 
am  in  baste." 

"  I  have  decided/'  said  she,  firmly.  "  I  have 
decided  to  save  my  father  from  the  commission 
of  a  great  crime ;"  and  taking  a  pen,  she  wrote 
these  few  words : — 

"  I  have  just  learnt  that  you  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  know  not  your  purpose;  but  I 
have  made  a  solemn  promise  never  to  hold  any 
communication  with  you,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  that  promise  I  will  never  break. 

"  Gertrude." 

She  gave  it  her  father  in  silence,  who  took  it, 
and  was  leaving  the  room,  when,  touched  per- 
haps by  a  feeling  of  compassion,  he  returned, 
and  said,  with  more  kindness,  "  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  insensible  to  or  ungrateful  for  this 
sacrifice." 

"  I  have  made  no  sacrifice,  sir,"  replied  his 
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daughter ;  "  it  is  long  since  I  hare  had  any  to 
make." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  turning  upon  his  heel,  left  the  room 
with  a  sigh.  But  whatever  might  have  been  his 
feelings  at  that  moment  towards  his  daughter, 
he  lost  no  time  in  making  use  of  the  document 
he  had  wrung  from  her ;  he  enclosed  it  with  a 
note  from  himself,  saying,  that  Mile,  de  Ro- 
mainville  had  begged  him  to  forward  it;  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Arundel  must  perceive  that  all 
further  persecution  would  be  useless,  he  trusted 
he  would  at  once  give  it  up,  and  leave  a  place 
where  bis  presence  could  only  cause  annoyance, 
and  oblige  his  daughter  to  confine  herself  to  the 
house.  This  was  dispatched  by  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, who  left  it  at  the  small  inn  where  Arundel 
lived,  with  strict  charge  to  give  it  him  as  soon  as 
he  returned.  This  did  not  take  place  till  late  in 
the  evening.  He  was  not  in  the  very  best  hu- 
mour, having  passed  the  whole  day  in  his  usual 
fruitless  occupation.  He  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  the  people  of  the  inn  ac- 
quainted with  his  name;  and,  therefore,  his 
surprise  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed, when  a  large  letter,  addressed  to  him 
by  name,  and  sealed  with  a  huge  coat  of  arms, 
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was  put  into  bis  hands.  In  an  instant  the  truth 
flashed  across  him,  and  tearing  open  the  cover, 
he  read  the  two  inelosures.  The  effect  upon 
him  was  terrific :  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion be  tore  the  papers  between  his  teeth,  and 
throwing  them  down,  stamped  upon  the  frag- 
ments till  tbey  were  reduced  to  atoms.  Bitter 
were  the  imprecations  be  vented  upon  the 
Marquis;  nor  was  Gertrude  herself  spared  in 
these  ejaculations  of  bis  wratb.  He  accused  her 
of  falsehood  and  ingratitude;  and  snatching  up  a 
pen,  wrote  to  tell  her,  that  she  had  nothing  more 
to  dread  from  him — that  he  was  about  instantly 
to  depart,  and  that  his  only  care  would  be  to  en- 
deavour to  forget  her  altogether;  thanking  her 
at  the  same  time  for  having  supplied  him  with 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  his  folly,  by  show- 
ing him  the  true  value  to  be  eet  upon  her  affec- 
tions !  Having  sent  this  by  his  landlord  to  the 
castle,  and  paid  his  bill,  in  another  hour  he  was 
upon  his  road  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  with  a 
mind  distracted  between  a  desire  to  prove  to 
Gertrude  how  easily  he  could  forget  her,  and 
the  inward  consciousness  that  such  an  effort  was 
beyond  his  power. 
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During  his  short  absence,  the  political  situ- 
ation of  the  kingdom  had  been  quite  altered. 
The  royal  family,  arrested  in  their  flight,  had 
been  brought  back  to  Paris  as  prisoners,  and  as 
such  were  confined  to  the  Tuilleries,  where,  it 
was  understood,  they  were  to  remain  in  this 
state  till  the  constitution  was  completed  and 
accepted  by  the  King.  Still,  although  they 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  unremitting  vigi- 
lance, every  liberty  consistent  with  their  safe 
custody  was  allowed  them ;  and  as  receptions 
still  continued  to  take  place  at  the  Tuilleries, 
Arundel  determined  to  present  himself  amongst 
those  who  still  thought  it  right  to  pay  that 
mark  of  respect  to  the  captive  Sovereign.  De 
Beauvoisin  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade 
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him  from  it;  representing  that  such  a  step 
would  infallibly  be  construed  into  an  approval 
of  their  late  attempt,  and  would,  consequently, 
draw  down  upon  him  the  suspicions,  if  not  the 
vengeance,  of  those  in  authority.  He  urged, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  to  him,  latterly, 
had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  must  have  com- 
pletely effaced  any  feelings  of  gratitude  with 
which  her  former  favour  might  have  inspired 
him;  but  Arundel  remained  inflexible.  They 
were  overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  he  said,  and 
it  was  incumbent  upon  all  those  who  formerly 
had  received  favours  from  them,  to  show  that 
they  still  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of 
them ;  at  all  events  he  was  not  disposed  to  be 
numbered  among  those  time-serving  courtiers, 
who,  after  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
prosperity,  turned  their  faces  towards  some 
other  place  of  refuge  when  the  storm  began  to 
lower.  The  idea  of  danger  to  himself  he  laughed 
at ;  if  it  really  existed,  it  would  be  an  additional 
inducement.  He  passed  lightly  over  the  Queen's 
refusal  to  assist  the  Due  de  la  Rochelle  in  his 
vindication  to  Gertrude ;  perhaps  he  felt  a  sort 
of  pride  in  showing  her  that,  though  he  could 
not  forget,  he  could  forgive. 

With  these  feelings,  therefore,  he  presented 
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himself  one  evening  at  the  palace,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  public  apartments,  where  the 
royal  family  were  then  assembled.  How  different 
was  the  aspect  of  that  diminished  court  from  the 
brilliant  one  to  which  he  had  been  first  intro- 
duced at  Versailles  !  The  King  and  the  Queen 
were  sitting  at  two  different  card  tables,  and,  in 
addition  to  those  who  made  up  their  party,  there 
were  not  ten  persons  present.  The  gay  com- 
panies of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  were  replaced 
by  ihe  Constitutional  Guard,  which  the  National 
Assembly  had  instituted  for  the  service  of  the 
palace.  Instead  of  the  splendid  uniforms,  the 
gorgeous  dresses,  the  merry  laugh  and  proud 
boastings  of  a  self-confident  nobility,  only  a  few 
men  were  to  be  seen,  talking  to  each  other  in 
whispers,  and  seeming  to  view  every  new  comer 
with  the  eye  of  suspicion.  As  soon  as  the  play 
was  at  an  end,  Arundel  approached  their  Majes- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to 
them.  The  King,  who  had  hardly  ever  addressed 
a  word  to  him,  was  the  first  to  perceive  him,  and 
to  accost  him. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  my  late  escapade  f  I  gave  all  my  good 
people  of  Paris  a  famous  fright— did  I  not  ?" 
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Arundel  was  too  much  astonished  at  this  ex- 
traordinary speech,  to  be  able  immediately  to 
answer,  which  his  Majesty  perceiving,  said: 
"  What !  I  see  you  too  were  taken  in  by  it ;  but 
after  all,  ilfaut  que  je  fosse  mes  farces  comme  un 
autre" 

The  Queen,  who  had  been  an  impatient  audi- 
tor of  her  husband's  ill-timed  jokes,  did  not  give 
Arundel  time  to  reply ;  but  prevented  any  further 
display  of  his  Majesty's  wit,  by  saying,  rather 
sharply,  "  Mr.  Arundel  will  tell  you,  sir,  that  he 
is  convinced,  as  well  as  every  body  else,  except 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  be  convinced,  that 
your  Majesty's  intention  was  not  to  leave  France." 

','  Of  course,  of  course,"  rejoined  the  King ; 
"  my  proclamation  says  so  expressly" — and  with 
these  words  he  passed  on  to  talk  to  some  one  else. 

"  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  the  Queen,  as  soon  as 
the  King  had  left  them,  "  I  will  not  say  I  am 
surprised,  but  I  am  pleased,  to  find  that  you 
have  not  followed  the  example  of  the  multitude, 
and  shunned  the  court  in  our  present  unfortunate 
position.  I  expected  no  less  from  you ;  but  we 
have  met  with  so  much  ingratitude  in  those  from 
whom  we  had  the  least  right  to  expect  it,  that 
every  instance  of  loyalty  becomes  proportionably 
precious  in  our  eyes." 
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"  Madame/'  replied  Arundel,  "  I  trust  I  shall 
ever  show  myself  grateful  for  the  favours  I  have 
received  from  your  Majesty*  I  need  not  say  how 
deeply  I  grieve  for  the  altered  situation  in  which 
I  find  you." 

"  Altered  but  for  a  time,"  exclaimed  she, 
quickly.  '«  My  brother  and  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  will  now  see  the  necessity  of  interfering, 
if  they  wish  monarchy  to  be  preserved  in  France, 
or  indeed  throughout  the  world;  for  a  successful 
attempt  to  destroy  it  here  would  soon  find  imita- 
tors in  every  other  country." 

Arundel  remained  silent;  but  he  could  not 
repress  a  sigh  at  what  he  considered  her  delusion 

"But  I  forgot,  sir,"  continued  the  Queen : 
I  think  I  heard  you  left  St  Petersburgh  because 
you  did  not  choose  to  forward  the  King's  views." 

"  Your  Majesty  has  been  misinformed,"  re- 
plied our  hero.  "  I  transacted,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  all  the  business  that  was  confided  to  me ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  was  all  of  a  nature 
which  I  could  conscientiously  undertake." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  that,  sir  ?" 

This  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  without 
departing  from  the  respect  due  to  the  person 
who  asked  it;  and  Arundel  perceived,  that, 
without  intending  it,  he  had  got  upon  delicate 
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ground:  he  therefore  evaded  what  he  cduld 
not  explain. 

'<  I  mean,  Madam,"  said  he,  '<  that  I  left  St 
Petersburgh  because  I  perceived  that  there  was 
other  business,  which  was  not  confided  to  me, 
but  which  was  transacted  by  a  person  who  was 
not  attached  to  the  embassy;  and  as  I  conceived 
that  such  a  state  of  things  was  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  situation  I  had  the  honour  to 
hold,  I  resigned  it" 

"  Well,  well,  if  that  is  so,  we  must  get  you 
another  employment*9 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  Majesty's  kind- 
ness; but  I  have  no  wish  for  further  employ- 
ment" 

*'  How  so?"  said  the  Queen. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  aware  of  the  causes  which 
induced  me  to  go  to  St  Petersburgh ;  and,  as 
they  no  longer  exist,  I  have  no  wish  to  continue 
in  a  career  which  is,  and  ever  was  distasteful 
to  me.w 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  causes  do  you 
allude  to  ?" 

Arundel  was  rather  surprised  at  the  question, 
which,  everything  considered,  did  not  appear  a 
very  delicate  one ;  but,  seeing  the  Queen's  unem- 
barrassed <*!*,  he  rightly  conjectured  that  more 
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important  cares  had  banished  from  her  mind  all 
recollection  of  an  affair  so  insignificant  as  the 
story  of  his  love.  He  answered  with  perfect 
composure :  "  1  mean,  Madam,  that  I  have  lost 
every  hope,  and,  I  may  add,  every  wish,  of  being 
united  to  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville." 

The  Queen  slightly  coloured  as  she  said : 
"  Because  you  have  lost  one  motive,  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  quit  a  profession  in  which 
you  have  so  honourably  distinguished  yourself. 
Think  better  of  it." 

Arundel  made  a  low  bow,  and  perceiving  that 
her  last  observation  was  meant  to  close  the  con- 
versation, withdrew. 

The  state  of  inactivity  into  which   Arundel 
was  thrown,  was  not  calculated  to  restore  his 
tranquillity,  or  to  cure  that  perpetual  fever  of 
the  mind  which  had  been  preying  on  him  for 
the  last  eighteen  months,  and  he  sought  for  dis- 
traction by  plunging  into  political  discussions, 
which  at  that  time  occupied  every  French  citizen, 
of  whatever  age  or  sex.     But  he  in  vain  sought, 
amidst  the  numerous  parties  into  which  the  nation 
was  divided,  for  one  whose  principles  entirely 
accorded  with  his  own.     Perhaps  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world — certainly  not  in  that  of 
modern  times,  was  it  so  difficult  to  divine  what  a 
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man  would  say  and  do  to-morrow,  judging  by 
what  had  been  his  opinions  and  actions  to-day. 
A  great  proportion .  of  those  who  at  first  had 
been  the  most  violent  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  court,  had 
become  its  warmest  defenders.  Barnave  himself, 
who  had  at  the  outset  inspired  the  royalists  with 
nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  horror  and  detesta- 
tion, was  at  the  present  moment  acknowledged 
as  their  principal  adviser. 

The  party  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
the  Girondins,  and  whose  operations  were  then 
principally  directed  by  Brissot,  avowed  their 
wish  to  abolish  the  monarchy  altogether,  and 
establish  in  its  stead  a  federative  republic,  com- 
posed of  those  states  which  had  formerly  been 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  project  they 
had  proposed,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  into 
effect,  at  the  time  of  the  King's  flight;  but 
though  they  found  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  a  plan,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  substitute  a  number  of  small  indepen- 
dent states  for  one  mighty  empire — they  were 
not  discouraged,  and  had  only  adjourned,  not 
laid  aside,  their  favourite  scheme.  Bailly  and 
the  municipality,  Lafayette  and  the  National 
Guard,  were  intent  upon  securing  the  permanent 
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authority  of  the  middle  classes,  to  which,  for  the 
most  part,  their  adherents  belonged ;  and,  seeing 
that  the  royalist  faction  was  at  too  low  an  ebb 
to  offer  them  any  effectual  opposition,  they 
turned  their  united  strength  against  the  efforts 
of  the  people,  who  were  by  no  means  disposed 
quietly  to  yield  to  the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy, 
after  having,  with  so  much  trouble,  and  at  so 
many  sacrifices,  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  Nor  did  they  view 
with  favourable  eyes  the  endeavour  to  substitute 
an  aristocracy,  of  shopkeepers  for  an  hereditary 
nobility. 

The  people  knew  that  with  them  had  origi- 
nated, and  by  their  efforts  had  been  insured 
the  success  of  the  Revolution ;  and  now  they 
saw,  with  indignation,  that  the  only  benefit  they 
were  likely  to  reap  from  it  was  a  change  of  mas* 
ters.  To  this,  however,  they  were  determined 
not  to  submit  without  a  struggle ;  and  directed 
and  supported  by  the  party  which,  at  a  later 
period,  assumed  the  denomination  of  the  Mon- 
tagne,  they  asserted  their  rights  with  indomita- 
ble pertinacity,  and  were  prepared,  if  need  were, 
to  oppose  force  to  force. 

This  state  of  things  became  soon  apparent  to 
Arundel,  and  he  was  not  much  surprised,  there- 
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fore,  at  the  somewhat  sudden  change   in  the 
language  of  bis  friend  de  Beauvoisin,  who,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Lafayette's,  alternately  sang 
the  praises  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  exhausted 
himself  in  invectives  against  the  restless  watch- 
fulness of  the  people — or,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  intrigues  of  the  factious.     He  seemed 
to  have  become — to  use  a  phrase  which,  at  a 
much  later  period,   became  celebrated — more 
royalist  than  the  King  himself.     Arundel,  who 
by  no  means  admired  his  friend's  sudden  con- 
version, and  who  knew  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
that  of  his  chief,  steadily  resisted  all  the  en- 
deavours which  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
adopt  the  same  opinions ;  he  declined  an  offer 
made   by  Lafayette  to  name  him  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  and  resolved  to  keep  aloof  from 
party  till  he  could  clearly  see  his  way  through 
all  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  darken  the 
political  horizon.     In  the  meantime,   however, 
he  continued  to  present  himself  occasionally  at 
Tuilleries;    but    having    refused    positively  to 
take  any  share  in  a  new  scheme  for  carrying 
off  the  King,  although  he,  at  the  same  time, 
offered  his  services  and  assistance  in  any  pi  in 
which   should   have  for  its  object  merely  the 
liberation  of  the  Queen  and  the  other  members 
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of  the  Royal  family,  he  fancied  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  coolness,  and  that  his  pre* 
sence  imposed  a  restraint  upon  the  other  per- 
sons who  composed-  the  society  of  the  court. 
Under  this  impression,  his  visits  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  and  were  seldom  protracted 
beyond  the  time  necessary  for  paying  his  respects 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  family. 

But  at  a  time  when  the  actions  of  the  most 
unimportant  individuals  were  the  subject  of  jea- 
lous scrutiny  and  malicious  inferences,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  these  visits  of  Arun- 
del's to  the  Tuilleries,  though  merely  meant  on 
his  part  as  demonstrations  of  gratitude  for  past 
favours,  and  regarded  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  as  mere  matters  of  form,  should 
escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  Club  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, which  was  then  beginning  to  exercise  a 
formidable  influence  on  public  affairs,  and  which 
the  people,  already  considered  as  the  stoutest 
bulwark  of  public  liberty.  Arundel's  position* 
as  a  foreigner — for  as  such  he  was  considered, 
notwithstanding  his  naturalization  in  France — 
rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  suspicion ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  denounced 
to  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  as  having  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Court, 
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and  more  particularly  as  having  been  employed 
in  arranging  a  fresh  plan  for  the  escape  of  the 
King.* 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  one  eve- 
ning on  his  return  home,  he  found  a  note  from 
Robespierre,  the  Accusateur  Public,  couched 
in  civil  terms,  requesting  to  see  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings early  the  next  day,  on  business  of  import- 
ance. The  language  of  the  message,  and,  above 
all,  his  consciousness  of  having  done  nothing 
which  could  bring  him  under  the  lash  of  the  for- 
midable Criminal  Tribunal,  were  sufficient  to 
tranquillise  him  upon  his  own  account;  but  it 
was  possible  that  he  might  be  questioned  as  to 
those  plans  of  which  he  had  at  least  a  superficial 
knowledge,  although  he  had  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  them ;  and  in  that  case  he  might  find  it 
difficult  to  free  himself  from  suspicion,  without 
involving  those  who  had,  at  different  times, 
placed  confidence  in  him,  in  a  most  perilous 
position.  It  was,  therefore,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  and  curiosity  that  he  found  him- 
self the  next  day  in  the  presence  of  the  man 

*  In  point  of  fact,  the  Criminal  Tribunal  was  established  in 
February,  1792,  when  Robespierre  entered  upon  his  functions 
as  Accusaieur  Public. 
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who,  a  few  months  later,    was  to  exercise  so 
powerful    an   influence  over    the  destinies    of 
France.    Arundel  did  not  know  him,  even  by 
sight ;  and  he  had  heard  so  many  contradictory 
opinions  respecting  his  talents  and  his  character, 
that  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  him,  however  slight,  by 
a.  personal  interview.    Previous  to  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  Robespierre  had  not  sought  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, although  he  had  spoken  once  or  twice;  and 
it  is  said,  that  that  great  orator  had  prophesied 
that  the  young  deputy  for  Arras  would,  sooner 
or  later,  emerge  from  the  obscurity  to  which  he 
seemed  then  condemned.      When  Mirabeau's 
death  gave  a  larger  field  of  display  to  those  who 
had  hitherto  modestly  kept  in  the  back  ground, 
Robespierre  more  frequently  appeared  at  the 
tribune,  and  gradually  rose  from  the  subordinate 
part  he  had  hitherto  played,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  influential  orators  of  the  Assembly.     His 
style  of  speaking,  which  at  first  was  cold  and 
confused,  had,  by  dint  of  diligent  study  and  con- 
stant practice,  greatly  improved;  and  although 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  reached  the  higher  flights  of 
eloquence,  his  speeches  never  failed  in  making 
considerable  impression.    This  at  the  Jacobins, 
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where  he  was  all  powerful,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  but  in  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  was 
almost  constantly  in  a  minority,  it  is  a  proof  that 
he  was  possessed  of  talents  rising  far  above  me- 
diocrity. By  the  Royalists,  as  by  the  Girondins, 
he  was  accused  of  every  sort  of  crime,  and  held 
up  to  public  odium  as  a  sanguinary  monster, 
only  inferior  to  Marat  in  his  thirst  for  blood. 
The  former  bad  more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
buy  him ;  and  finding  their  attempts  ineffectual, 
sought,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  ruin 
in  public  estimation,  him  whom  they  could  not 
corrupt.  The  latter  were  still  more  implacable, 
if  possible.  Robespierre,  at  this  time,  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  viz.  —  a  limited 
monarchy ;  and  he  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  with  success,  to  defeat  the  wild 
scheme  of  a  Federative  Republic,  when  proposed 
by  the  party  of  the  Girondes. 

With  the  people  he  was  almost  an  object  of 
idolatry ;  and  at  a  time  when  public  men  were 
daily  bought  and  sold,  like  cattle  at  a  fair,  his 
known  integrity,  which  even  his  worst  enemies 
have  never  ventured  to  dispute,  and  the  un- 
swerving consistency  of  his  principles,  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  the  Incorruptible,  a  title  of 
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which  any  man  might  justly  be  proud.  To  sum 
up  all  in  one  word,  his  enemies  pronounced  him 
to  be  a  demon,  bis  friends  an  angel.  Who  shall 
decide  what  he  really  was  ?* 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  of  all  the  extraordi- 
nary characters  of  that  extraordinary  time,  Robespierre's  is  the 
most  difficult  to  decypher;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  fairly  to  judge  of  events  which  took  place  under 
influences  and  feelings  to  which  we  are,  happily,  stran- 
gers. At  that  time,  every  political  quarrel  was  a  mortal 
combat,  in  which  the  weakest  and  least  skilful  fell  a  victim  to 
the  security  of  the  conqueror.  I  do  not  believe  Robespierre  to 
have  been  sanguinary  by  nature.  The  man  who  could  speak  as 
he  did  on  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  could  not  have  delighted  in  blood ; — and  his  speech  in 
favour  of  the  religious  orders  proves  that  he  was  no  friend  to 
persecution.  But  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  be  bore 
so  prominent  a  part,  and  the  continual  attacks  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  acting  upon  an  irritable  and  morose  tempera- 
ment, induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  measures,  from  which, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  would  probably  have  shrunk 
with  horror.  While,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  I  express  my 
conviction  that  blood  was  never  wantonly  shed  by  his  order,  I 
must  allow  that,  when  struggling  for  power — and,  be  it 
remembered,  the  loss  of  power  involved  the  loss  of  life  itself 
— he  sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds,  without  scruple- 
probably  without  remorse— for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  Still,  France  owes  him  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude ;  for, 
in  all  human  probability,  he  saved  her  from  conquest  and  dis- 
memberment. Whether  that  could  have  been  effected  by  other 
and  more  humane  measures,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide. 
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The  state  was  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  The  remedies  em- 
ployed were  terrible— but  they  were  successful ;  and  if  Robes- 
pierre, when  the  crisis  was  past,  had  had  the  courage  to 
stand  between  his  colleagues  and  their  Yictims  (as  I  really 
believe  him  to  have  had  the  wish)  to  him  would  hare  belonged 
the  glory  of  consummating  the  work  of  the  revolution,  and 
healing  the  wounds  it  had  inflicted.  But  what  his  enemies 
could  not  effect,  his  own  weakness  his  want  of  personal  eon- 
rage— -accomplished.  He  feu* ;  and  France  was  again  aban- 
doned  to  years  of  tyranny  and  anarchy,  till  one  arose,  bolder 
and  mightier  than  he. 


CHAPTER  X. 

At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  Robes- 
pierre's real  character  was  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture to  an  impartial  observer ;  but  although 
Arundel  had  learned  experience  enough,  not  to 
believe  implicitly  every  thing  he  heard,  still  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  remained  upon  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  person  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  now.  stood.  He  saw  before  him  a  man, 
apparently  about  thirty-three  years  6f  age,  of 
middle  size,  plain  features,  and  what  may  be 
called  a  saturnine  expression  of  countenance, 
which  was  considerably  enhanced  by  a  sort  of 
nervous  twitch  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and 
the  perpetual  twinkling  of  his  small  grey  eyes. 
His  dress  was  scrupulously  neat,  his  linen  of  the 
finest  description,  and  his  hair  well  powdered 
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and  carefully  arranged,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  party  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessedly the  head,  had  already  begun  to  affect  a 
disgusting  cynicism  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance. 

On  Arundel's  being  announced,  Robespierre 
begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  opened  the  conver- 
sation by  saying  that  a  denunciation  had  been 
forwarded  to  him,  in  bis  capacity  of  Accusateur 
Public,  against  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Arundel,  actually  domiciled  at  Paris, 
charging  him  with  divers  intrigues,  tending  to 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  issued  a  warrant  against  you  at  once ;  but 
I  was  unwilling  to  act  so  harshly  against  a 
foreigner,  belonging  to  a  nation  I  esteem,  and 
who,  probably,  is  ignorant  of  our  laws.  I  have, 
therefore,  preferred  sending  for  you  here,  to 
learn  from  your  own  lips  what  has  been  the 
nature  of  your  relations  with  the  court." 

"I  feel  much  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  replied 
Arundel,  "  for  your  attention  ;  but  I  apprehend 
it  was  needless.  The  British  ambassador  would 
not  have  allowed  such  an  arbitrary  act  to  pass 
unnoticed.'9 

"You  forget,  sir,"  said  Robespierre,  "you 
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are  a  naturalized  French  citizen,  and  have  been 
employed  as  such  in  our  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  British  ambassador 
would  interfere ;  but  of  this  I  am  quite  sure — if 
he  did,  it  would  be  in  vain.     We  consider  you 
now,  at  least  as  long  as  you  reside  in  France,  as 
a  Frenchman  ;  and  as  such  we  should  treat  you. 
— But  come,"  said  he,  seeing  an  angry  cloud  on 
Arundel's  brow,  "  you  must  see,  by  my  present 
proceeding,  I  have  no  wish  to  deal  harshly  with 
you  ;  and  for  this,  I  will  tell  you  fairly,  I  have 
two  reasons :  the  one  is,  that  I  know  the  cause 
which  induced  you  to  give  up  your  secretaryship, 
and  which  speaks  powerfully  in  your  favour ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  I  have  no  great  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  the  man  whose  signature  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  accusation.     It  is,  however,  my 
duty  to  take  notice  of  it.     You  will  refuse  to 
answer  entirely,  or  tell  me  as  much  as  you  please. 
If  what  you  say  seems  to  me  satisfactory,  the 
matter  is  at  an  end ;  if  not,  of  course  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  further  steps,  which  I  am  desirous 
of  avoiding." 

Arundel  saw  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and, 
not  exactly  perceiving  what  benefit  he  should 
derive  by  refusing  to  answer,  he  said :   "  If  I 
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knew  of  what  I  am  accused,  perhaps  I  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  you' of  my  innocence;  though, 
even  then,  much,  probably,  would  depend  upon 
my  simple  assertions.9' 

"Well,  we  will  6ee.  The  principal  charges 
against  you  are,  that,  on  your  journey  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Paris,  which  took  you  more  than 
a  month  to  accomplish,  you  were  employed  in 
various  negociations  for  the  court,  with  the  prin- 
ces of  the  different  states  through  which  you 
passed,  and  in  particular,  with  the  brothers  of 
the  King  at  Coblentz ;  that  you  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  morning  of.  the  21st  of  June,  and  that, 
learning  the  flight  of  the  King,  you  instantly 
quitted  Paris  to  go  no  one  knowp  where ;  that 
you  were  absent  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  that, 
on  your  return,  you  went  immediately  to  the 
Tuilleries,  where  you  had  a  long  and  confiden- 
tial conversation  with  the  Queen;  and  since  thai 
time  you  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  palace. 
The  report  further  goes  on  to  state,  that  you  have 
no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  yet  you  live  very 
expensively  ;  and  the  conclusion  that  your  accu- 
ser draws  from  all  this  is,  that  you  are  employed 
by  the  royalists  and  aristocrats,  to  carry  into 
effect  their  anti-revolutionary  schemes.  That  is 
the  accusation,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
whatever  you  have  to  say  relative  to  it." 
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€t  My  task,"  replied  Arundel,  "  will  not  be  a 
very  difficult  one.  This  passport,"  said  he, 
taking  one  from  his  pocket,  "is  the  one  with 
which  I  travelled  from  St  Petersburgh.  You 
will  see  I  did  not  go  near  the  residence  of  any  of 
the  sovereigns  through  whose  states  I  passed, 
and  that  I  did  not  approach  Coblentz  by  one 
hundred  miles.  I  was  a  long  time  on  my  jour- 
ney, it  is  true ;  but  I  had  no  motive  for  hurrying. 
I  had  resigned  my  employment.  I  had  had  a 
very  severe  illness  in  Russia,  and  was  anxious  to 
visit  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were  best 
worth  seeing.  I  arrived,  as  is  correctly  stated, 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  June.  I  remained 
forty- eight  hours  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pau,  on  business  of  a  strictly 
personal  nature.  As  I  had  a  passport  from  the 
regular  authorities,  and  which  I  now  produce, 
your  informant  could  easily  have  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  mystery  in  it  whatsoever.  On 
my  return  to  Paris,  I  learnt  that  the  royal  family 
were  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  as  I  owed  my  situa- 
tion at  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  personal  favour 
of  the  Queen,  I  lost  no  time  in  proving  to  her 
that  her  misfortunes  had  not  obliterated  from 
my  memory  the  recollection  of  her  former  kind- 
ness.   I  did  certainly  talk  to  her  alone  for  about 
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half  an  hour  on  that  night ;  but  it  was  in  the 
apartment  in  which  the  court  was  assembled,  and, 
if  I  remember  right,  the  conversation  almost  en- 
tirely rolled  upon  my  situation  and  future  views. 
Since  that,  I  have  occasionally  gone  there  from 
the  same  motives;  but  I  have  not  since  been 
honoured  with  any  private  conversation  with  any 
member  of  the  royal  family.  With  regard  to  my 
means  of  subsistence,  I  shall  not  condescend  to 
say  anything  further  than  that  I  have  a  patri- 
mony of  my  own." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Robespierre, "  the  documents 
you  have  shown  me,  and  which  disprove  com- 
pletely the  most  serious  parts  of  the  accusation, 
will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  my  believing  the 
remainder  of  your  exculpation  on  your  word.  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  that  you 
may  consider  this  business  as  settled ;  though,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  I  must  beg  you  to  give  me 
your  word  of  honour,  not  to  leave  Paris  for  a 
month,  in  case  any  fresh  evidence  should  be 
produced.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  you 
may  consider  yourself  perfectly  free  ;  but  I  ad- 
vise you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  be  cautious." 

Arundel  readily  gave  the  promise  required, 
and  was  about  to  retire,  when  he  suddenly  stop- 
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ped  and  said,  "  But  may  I  not,  now  tbat  you 
express  yourself  satisfied,  enquire,  in  my  turn, 
the  name  of  my  accuser  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  not  a  very  reasonable  request; 
but  it  so  happens  that  I  can  grant  it ;  for,  making 
sure  that  you  would  be  imprisoned,  he  desired 
you  might  be  informed  of  it ;  and,  as  he  seems 
to  have  a  great  animosity  against  you,  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  putting  you  on  your  guard 
against  him.     His  name  is  Chauchat." 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  before,"  said  Arun- 
del, after  a  moment's  thought ;  "  he  must  mistake 
me  for  some  one  else." 

"  No,  he  does  not.  He  is  the  man  you  nearly 
killed  at  Versailles." 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Arundel,  "  and  was 
it  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a  villain,  whom  I 
knocked  down  in  the  act  of  murdering  an  inno- 
cent and  defenceless  woman,  that  you  would  have 
sent  me  to  prison  ?" 

"  He  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  crime, 
that  I  know  of,"  replied  the  Accusateur  Public  ; 
"  therefore  his  evidence  is  admissible,  though  I 
before  told  you  I  did  not  attach  much  credit  to  it 
— and,  in  point  of  fact/'  added  he,  with  some- 
thing that  was  intended  for  a  smile,  "  I  could 
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not  refuse  it,  for  he  is  a  good  and  zealous  patriot, 
and  a  great  friend  of  a  friend  of  mine." 

Arundel  bad  sufficient  command  over  himself 
to  repress  the  exclamation  of  disgust  which  was 
on  the  point  of  bursting  from  his  lips;  and,  taking 
a  civil  leave  of  the  friend  of  the  friend  of  Mon- 
sieur Chauchat,  retired,  internally  praying  that 
he  might  never  find  himself  in  such  society  again. 
This  prayer,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
granted. 

Amongst  the  other  duties  which  his  naturali- 
zation had  entailed  on  him,  was  that  of  belong- 
ing to  the  National  Guard,  which,  in  those  days 
of  frequent  disturbance,  was  no  sinecure;  and 
often,  as  he  kept  his  weary  watch  in  some  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  city,  was  he  almost  tempted 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  accepted  Lafayette's 
offer  to  make  him  his  aide-de-camp,  which,  at 
all  events,  would  have  relieved  him  from  the 
disagreeable  task  of  mounting  guard.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  people  of  Paris,  exasperated 
at  the  union  which  appeared  to  exist  between 
the  court  and  the  majority  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  of  which  they  every  day  perceived 
the  bad  effects,  by  fresh  laws  introduced  to  re- 
strain their  liberty,  determined  upon  acting  on 
the  offensive  before  they  were  completely  fettered, 
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and,  in  conjunction  with  the  clubs  of  the  Jacob* 
ins  and  Cordeliers,  agreed  to  sign  and  present  a 
petition  to  the  Assembly,  calling  on  them  at 
once  to  declare  that  Louis  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  The  National  Assembly,  seeing  in  this 
proceeding  a  positive  and  open  infringement  of 
one  of  their  recent  decrees,  were  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  taking  place ;  and,  accordingly, 
Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  ordered  to  take  every 
necessary  step  for  dispersing  any  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  persons.  The  National  Guard, 
and  amongst  them  the  battalion  in  which  Arun- 
del was  enrolled,  were  ordered  out,  and  marched 
down  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  people 
were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  but  all  of 
them  unarmed.  The  red  flag  was  displayed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  crowd,  before  they  had  time  to  separate, 
were  charged  by  the  cavalry  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  scene  of  horror  and  confusion  that 
ensued  was  dreadful.  Several  of  the  populace 
were  cut  down,  and  many  more  wounded,  without 
an  attempt  at  resistance ;  and  Arundel  felt  thank- 
ful, as  he  saw  the  poor  wretches  foiled  in  their 
attempts  at  escape,  pursued  and  sabred  in  every 
direction  over  the  plain  by  the  furious  horsemen, 
that    the  infantry  had    not  been    called  into 
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action.     The  orders  of  the  National  Assembly 
received  their  full  execution,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed,  almost  unanimously,  to  Bailly  and 
Lafayette,  for  their  conduct  in  this  memorable 
affair;  but  it  was  the  death-blow  to  their  already 
waning   popularity,  which   the  former  at  least 
was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  cruelly  to  expiate 
After  his  battalion  was  disbanded,  as  Arun- 
del was  returning  slowly  to  his  lodgings,  musing 
on   the  scene  which  he    had    witnessed,    and 
weighing,  perhaps,   in  his  own  mind,  how  far 
a  soldier  would  be  justified  in  disobeying  his 
officer,  if  ordered  to  act  against  his  unarmed 
fellow-countrymen,  he  thought  he  heard  cries 
for  assistance  at  no  great  distance  from  him. 
He  listened  for  a  moment,  and  on  their  being 
repeated,  ran  in  the  direction  from  whence  they 
appeared  to  come,  and,  turning  round  a  corner, 
he  perceived,  at  a  few  paces  distance,  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground,  groaning  with  pain,  while 
two  others,  armed  with  heavy  sticks,  stood  over 
him  and  belaboured  him  most  unmercifully.    As 
Arundel  made  his  approach,  they  seemed  unde- 
cided how  to  act;  but  at  length  one  of  them 
came  towards  him,  while  the  other  remained  as 
sentry  over  their  victim.     As  soon  as  the  first 
one  came  up  to  Arundel,  he  said,  "  This  is  a 
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private  quarrel,  sir,  which  does  not  concern  you ; 
therefore  pass  your  way  without  interfering,  or 
will  have  reason  to  repent  it;" — and  as  he  spoke 
he  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  the  musket  which 
Arundel  held  in  his  hand ;  but  the  latter,  without 
saying  a  word,  tripped  him  up,  and  hastened 
forward  to  the  place  where  his  companion  stood 
over  the  fallen  man,  who  continued  groaning 
heavily  from  time  to  time,  without  attempting  to 
move. 

The  remaining  assassin,  at  first,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  attack  Arundel ;  but  the  voices  of  men 
approaching  from  the  end  of  the  street,  induced 
him  to  change  his  resolution,  and  he  ran  off  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  closely  followed 
by  his  companion,  who,  by  this  time,  had  reco- 
vered his  feet.  Although  it  was  not  absolutely 
dark,  yet  the  evening  was  closing  in  fast,  and 
tbere  was  not  sufficient  light  for  Arundel  to  dis- 

» 

tinguish  the  features  of  the  man  to  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  so  opportunely  arrived,  who  con- 
tinued lying  on  his  face,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  rise,  and  seemingly  insensible  to  the 
various  questions  with  which  his  deliverer  as- 
sailed him.  In  a  few  moments  the  party,  whose 
approach  had  disturbed  the  ruffians,  came  up, 
and  to  them  Arundel  applied  for  assistance ;  but 
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at  first  sight  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  only  fallen 
from  one  embarrassment  into  another  still 
greater ;  for  as  soon  as  they  perceived  him  in 
the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  they  vented  a 
thousand  imprecations  upon  him,  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow-citizens 
that  day  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  were  about 
to  follow  up  their  speech  with  acts  of  violence, 
when  Arundel,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  a 
hearing,  and  represented  to  them,  that  at  all 
events  the  infantry  had  not  been  in  the  least 
concerned  in  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of 
the  day,  which  he  deplored  as  much  as  they 
could  do;  and  perceiving  that  they  were  not 
much  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  or  believe  in  his  protestations,  he 
entreated  them  at  least  to  assist  him  in  succour- 
ing the  wounded  man  whom  he  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  save  from  the  hands  of  two  ruffians, 
before  they  continued  the  discussion  which  re- 
garded him  personally. 

"  Parbleu,"  said  one  who  seemed  to  exercise 
some  authority  over  the  rest,  "  he  says  well;  take 
care  though  that  he  does  not  give  us  the  slip,  and 
in  the  meantime  let  us  see  whom  we  have  got 
here  ;"  and  so  saying  he  lifted  up  the  wounded 
man  from  the  ground,  but  had  nearly  let  him  fall 
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again,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  features. 
"  Norn  (Tun  nam,"  cried  he,  "  it  is  Robespierre, 
our  little  Maximilian,  our  best  friend,  whom  they 
have  half  killed — or  rather/'  said  he,  turning  to 
Arundel,  "probably  it  is  you  who  have  done 
this;  you  may  be  an  aristocrat  for  what  I  know. 
At  all  events,  your  dress  shows  you  are  a  minion 
of  Mottie's,*  which  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse :  ex- 
plain this  matter,  and  that  shortly,  or  the  next 
lamp-post  will — ,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  throat 
with  a  gesture  which  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take. An  applauding  growl  from  his  companions 
spoke  their  approbation  of  his  decision. 

Arundel's  position  was  anything  but  pleasant ; 
but  while  he  was  revolving  in  his  own  mind  how 
he  could  best  succeed  in  exculpating  himself, 
Robespierre  himself  spared  him  all  further 
trouble,  by  testifying  in  his  favour.  Those  by 
whom  he  had  been  assailed,  had  most  likely  in- 
tended to  have  killed  him ;  but  they  had  only 
had  time  to  give  him  a  very  severe  thrashing 
before  they  were  interrupted,  and  their  victim 
was  more  frightened  than  seriously  hurt.  He 
had  very  wisely  held  his  tongue  as  long  as 
he  was  uncertain  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen;  but  when  their  unequivocal  expressions 

*  The  family  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
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of  sympathy  proved  to  him  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  his  defender. 

"  Harm  him  not,'*  he  said,  "  but  for  him  I 
should  not  be  alive  at  this  moment.  I  was  re- 
turning quietly  home  when  two  assassins  darted 
upon  me  from  that  porte-cochere;  and  having 
knocked  me  down,  overwhelmed  me  with  blows, 
when  Providence  sent  this  gallant  young  man 
to  my  protection.  I  firmly  believe  I  owe  my  life 
to  him,  and  he  may  depend  upon  my  everlasting 
gratitude." 

"  And  upon  ours,"  shouted  those  who  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  so  anxious  to  transfer 
him  to  a  more  exalted  situation  than  he  desired. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  you  must  take  care  of 
me  home/'  continued  Robespierre ;  "I  am  yet 
able  to  walk  with  the  assistance  of  my  young 
friend  here,"  said  Robespierre,  taking  hold  of 
Arundel's  arm,  who  did  not  much  admire  the 
proceeding,  but  saw  he  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit  with  a  good  grace ;  and  thus  escorted, 
and  greeted  on  all  sides  by  cries  of  "  Long  live 
Robespierre  the  incorruptible,  and  his  liberator," 
they  reached  the  Rue  St.  Hon  ore.  It  was  only 
at  the  door  of  his  own  house  that  Robespierre 
recognized  his  companion. 
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u  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  is  it  you  ? — forgive  me  for 
not  having  remarked  it  before.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  a  good 
turn  is  never  lost.  If  I  had  sent  you  to  prison 
the  other  day,  they  would  have  had  to  choose 
another  accusateur  public;  but  come  up  to  my 
apartment,  and  explain  the  events  of  this  day,  at 
which  you  were  probably  present." 

This  invitation,  however,  Arundel  declined, 
under  the  plea  of  fatigue ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  that  he  would  call  the  next  day.  He 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  interview, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  be  freed  from  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given,  not  to  leave  Paris  for  a 
month,  of  which  three  weeks  were  yet  unexpired. 
He  had  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to  the 
earnest  and  often  repeated  entreaties  of  his 
sister,  to  return  to  England,  if  it  were  only  for 
a  few  weeks.  He  felt  tied  to  France,  as  if  by 
some  invisible  spell,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  it,  though  but  for  a  day ;  it 
was  a  feeling  he  shrunk  from  analyzing;  but 
from  whatever  source  it  sprung,  it  was  all- 
powerful.  The  events,  however,  of  which  he 
had  lately  been  a  witness,  and  in  which  he  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  being  an  unwilling  actor, 
had  given  him  a  sensation  of  discouragement, 
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almost  amounting  to  despair,  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  revolution — a  feeling  to 
which  men,  who  are  prominent  actors,  or  who 
take  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  when  they  see  the  noblest  causes 
and  the  best  conceived   plans  desecrated  and 
marred  by  the  selfishness  and  stupidity  of  those 
to  whom  their  execution  is  intrusted.     His  heart 
sickened  as  he  thought  of  the  bloody  scene  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  and  he  was  anxious  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being  in  any  way 
involved  in  any  future  occurrence  of  the  sort; 
and  judging  by  the  exasperation  of  the  people, 
and  the  sanguinary  spirit  shown  by  the  National 
Guard,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  such 
events  would   be  of  frequent  occurrence.     At 
times,  too,  his  heart  yearned  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood — to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  who, 
for  so  many  years,  had  sufficed  for  his  happiness. 
The  affectionate  companions  of  his  youth  yet 
retained  their  love  for  him ;  and  though  all  bis 
hopes  of  happiness  had  fled  for  ever,  he  might 
yet  find  tranquillity  of  mind  in    that    domes- 
tic circle   of   friends  which   still  remained  to 
him.     Yes,  he  would  go  and  see  them  once 
more;  he  would  tear  from  his  heart  the  weak- 
ness which  yet  clung  fondly  about  it,  but  which 
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his  reason  and  his  pride  alike  told  him  had  no 
right  to  find  a  place  there*  He  would  return  to 
England,  and  abide  there  till  he  could  again 
enter  the  service  of  his  adopted  country,  without 
the  risk  of  being  called  upon  to  draw  his  sword 
in  civil  broils.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  again 
found  himself  in  Robespierre's  presence,  who 
made  not  the  least  difficulty  in  granting  his 
request ;  but  such  is  the  strange  construction  of 
the  human  heart,  no  sooner  had  Arundel  ob- 
tained what  he  bad  striven  to  persuade  himself 
was  his  dearest  wish,  than  he  felt  discontented 
at  its  having  been  so  readily  granted  to  him. 
He  knew  he  would  be  both  better  and  happier  at 
a  distance  from  scenes  which  were  perpetually 
Bringing  to  his  mind  recollections  that  only 
served  to  fill  his  soul  with  anguish  and  misery ; 
and  yet,  with  this  conviction  pressing  upon  him, 
it  required  all  his  fortitude  to  tear  himself  away. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  made  him  an  inattentive  au- 
ditor to  the  long  and  laboured  explanation 
which  Robespierre  was  giving  him  of  his  own 
political  conduct,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Arundel,  however,  beard  enough  to  convince 
him  that  the  speaker  was  far  better  informed 
with  regard  to  public  feeling,  than  any  body 
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with  whom  he  had  conversed  of  late ;  while  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  the  views  he 
took  of  the  intrigues  of  the  different  parties 
were  just  and  clear.  He  thought,  too,  that  he 
could  perceive,  from  words  which  occasionally 
escaped  from  him,  that  he  entertained  projects  of 
a  far  more  comprehensive  and  startling  nature 
than  had  yet  been  avowed  in  public ;  and 
the  pertinacity  and  consistency  with  which  he 
appeared  to  pursue  them,  might  enable  him  to 
succeed. 

The  conversation,  which  was  beginning  to 
be  highly  interesting,  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  person  whom  Arundel  had  never 
seen  before,  but  whom  he  at  once  set  down 
for  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  personages 
he  had  ever  set  eyes  on.  His  person  was 
slight,  not  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and 
was  surmounted  by  an  enormous  bead.  His 
features  were  hideous,  and  though  bearing  the 
appearance  of  youth,  showed  the  traces  of  pre- 
mature disease  and  unbridled  debauchery.  His 
dress  was  dirty,  and  seemed  put  on  with  studied 
slovenliness.  This  individual  came  in  unan- 
nounced, and  asked  after  Robespierre's  health 
with  an  air  of  the  greatest  interest.  He  inquired 
if  he  had  recognized  either  of  the  men  by  whom 
he  had  been  assailed,  and  being  answered  in  the 
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negative)  be  said,  "That  is  a  pity:  but  tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  some  friends  of 
the  Austrian — some  knights  of  the  poniard.  I 
should  have  liked,  though,  to  have  known  their 
names,  that  I  might  have  denounced  them  in 
the  Ami  du  pettple" 

"It  is  better  as  it  is,"  replied  Robespierre. 
"  I  have  no  wish  to  have  blood  shed  on  my  ac- 
count." 

"  On  your  account !  No,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  people ;  for,  in  attacking  the  friend  of  the 
people,  they  attacked  the  people  themselves. 
But  I  tell  you  fairly,  as  I  have  often  said  before, 
your  ill-judged  pity,  or  rather  your  weakness, 
will  be  your  ruin  sooner  or  later.  France  will 
never  be  quiet  or  happy  as  long  as  her  soil  is 
polluted  by  a  single  aristocrat.  I  ask  daily  for 
three  hundred  thousand  heads;  and,  till  they 
fall,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  treason  against 
the  nation.  Witness  the  massacre  of  yesterday." 

"  Nonsense  !  Marat,"  replied  Robespierre  ; 
"  such  a  wholesale  butchery  would  render  us, 
and  very  justly  too,  objects  of  horror  to  the 
whole  world." 

"  That  it  would  make  us  objects  of  terror  to 
all  the  tyrants  and  aristocrats  in  the  world,  I 
believe,  and  should  rejoice  in.     But  you  will 
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never  be  a  great  man,  Robespierre :  you  are  too 
mild.  Give  me  Danton !  He  will  stick  at 
nothing  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  His  watchword  is  '  audacity ;'  and  it 
is  with  that  that  revolutions  are  made*  You  are 
timid — you  temporise — you  affect  the  manners 
and  dress  of  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  and 
nothing  but  your  known  integrity  and  well-tried 
patriotism  could  shield  you  from  suspicion.  But 
I  warn  you.  You  are  playing  a  dangerous  game. 
Your  enemies  insinuate  that  you  are  in  the  pay 
of  the  court,  and  you  give  them  fair  ground  to 
build  their  calumnies  on,  when  you  are  closeted 
with  coxcombs  wearing  6uch  foppery  as  this," — 
and  with  insolent  familiarity  he  attempted  to 
take  hold  of  the  laced  frill  of  Arundel's  shirt; 
but  in  this  attempt  he  did  not  succeed.  Arun- 
del, who,  from  the  first  moment,  had  considered 
him  with  a  degree  of  disgust,  which  was  increased 
to  abhorrence  when  he  discovered  who  be  was, 
and  heard  the  doctrines  he  was  seeking  to  incul- 
cate, pushed  him  roughly  back,  and  told  him  to 
reserve  such  impertinence  for  his  equals,  but  not 
to  presume  to  attempt  it  on  him. 

"  My  equals,  young  man !"  shouted,  or  rather 
screamed  out  Marat ;  "  and  pray  who  is  my  su- 
perior ?  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  you  con- 
sider yourself  better  than  me  ?" 
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i€  Id  every  thing,"  exclaimed  Arundel,  too 
much  excited  to  measure  his  words,  "or  I  should 
indeed  feel  degraded.  To  judge  by  your  writ- 
ings, your  intellectual  faculties  must  be  of  the 
lowest  order ;  and  to  judge  by  your  actions,  your 
boasted  patriotism  consists  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  your  fellow  creatures  to  the  condition  of 
savages.  You  excite  them  to  crime,  and  take 
refuge  in  a  cellar  when  the  day  of  action  arrives, 
to  avoid  all  chance  of  danger  to  yourself.  If  I 
can  boast  of  nothing  else,  I  can  at  least  say  I 
have  served  France  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
in  the  different  positions  in  which  I  have  found 
myself  placed ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  have  never 
shrunk  from  any  thing  which  seemed  to  involve 
personal  risk.  My  character  as  a  man  of  honour 
is  untouched.  You  are  considered  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  world  as  a  cold-blooded,  ferocious 
monster,  whose  sanguinary  propensities  are  only 
restrained  in  part  by  your  cowardice ;  and  even 
your  best/ riends — if  such  a  man  can  have  friends — 
can  only  find  an  excuse  for  your  atrocious  ravings 
by  attributing  them  to  the  disordered  imagination 
of  a  madman.  These  are  the  reasons  which  make 
me  think  myself  immeasurably  your  superior." 

Marat  seemed,  at  first,  perfectly  stupified  by 
this  attack  upon  him,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
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calm  and  composed  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered ;  but  soon  recovering  from  his  astonish- 
ment, he  gave  vent  to  his  anger  in  the  most 
violent  language ;  and  not  content  with  threat- 
ening Arundel  with  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  he 
included  Robespierre  in  his  menaces. 

Up  to  this  moment  that  individual  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  dispute,  which  had  appeared 
rather  to  amuse  him  than  otherwise :  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  displeased  with  Arundel  for 
having  so  severely  chastised  one  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  take  him  to  task ;  but  when  Marat 
ventured  to  say,  in  his  passion,  that  he  would 
denounce  him  that  evening  to  the  Jacobins  as 
encouraging  what  he  termed  the  factious  inso- 
lence of  an  aristocrat,  he  felt  it  high  time  to  in- 
terfere, and  put  an  end  to  an  altercation  which 
might  end  by  sowing  dissentions  between  him 
and  his  adherents. 

"  Come,  Marat,"  said  he,  "  this  is  nonsense ; 
you  know  any  attempt  to  injure  my  character 
could  only  turn  against  him  who  made  it.  What 
business  bad  you  to  meddle  with  a  person  you 
know  nothing  about?  Your  officiousness  de- 
served a  rebuke,  and  if  you  think  it  a  severe 
one,  it  is  what  you  are  too  well  used  to  to  care 
much  for;  and  let  me  advise  you,  Mr.  Arundel, 
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not  to  employ  such  offensive  expressions  to  a 
man  whose  character  you  do  not  understand. 
We  all  know  that  at  times  Fami  du  peuple  uses 
exaggerations,  which  are  not  to  be  approved  of 
or  defended ;  but  his  heart  runs  away  with  his 
head,  and  what  appears  to  you  to  be  suggestions 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  extravagant  demonstrations  of  zeal  for  an  in- 
jured and  too  often  betrayed  people".  Dogs  that 
bark  the  loudest  are  not  the  most  dangerous. 
You  will  find  my  friend  here  is  not  the  sangui- 
nary monster  you  imagine." 

Arundel  saw  that  he  was  expected  to  say 
something ;  but  unable  to  retract  the  opinion  he 
had  already  expressed,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
willing to  irritate  a  man  who  appeared  to  be 
animated  by  friendly  feelings  towards  him,  and 
whose  influence  was  even  at  that  timeso  powerful, 
he  merely  observed,  that  if  hereafter  he  should 
see  occasion  to  change  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  Monsieur  Marat,  he  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  it.  Marat  was  beginning  again  to 
bluster,  but  Robespierre  stopped  him  short  by 
saying,  in  a  very  decided  tone — 

"  You  are  certainly  not  aware  that  it  is  to  this 
gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  my  escape  from  my 
assassips  last  night ;  and  I  will  say,  once  for  all, 
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I  shall  consider  any  body  who  seeks  to  injure  him, 
in  any  way,  as  my  personal  enemy,  and  shall 
treat  him  accordingly." 

"  Aye,  and  so  will  we  all/*  cried  out  a  stento- 
rian voice  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which 
three  new  comers  had  just  entered  unperceived. 

The  one  who  had  just  spoken,  and  who  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other  two,  "was  of  large 
stature,  and  with  limbs  of  herculean  make ;  his 
countenance  was  frank  and  open,  while  an  air  of 
intrepidity  and  daring  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  a  fitting  leader  for  a  turbulent  populace.  The 
two  others  had  nothing  about  their  appearance 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  herd  of 
mankind. 

"  Aye,  that  we  will  all.  The  saviour  of  our 
little  Maximilian  shall  never  want  a  friend,  at 
least  as  long  as  Danton  lives  !"  And  so  saying, 
he  seized  the  hand  of  our  hero,  and  grasped  it 
with  a  violence  that  made  every  joint  in  it  crack. 

As  soon  as  he  released  it,  the  other  two  thought 
it  necessary  to  follow  their  leader's  example,  al- 
though, fortunately,  they  were  not  able  to  do  it 
with  the  twenty-horse  power  which  he  had  used. 

Arundel's  situation,  at  finding  himself  thus 
surrounded  by  men  whom  he  had  ever  considered 
as  a  band  of  desperate  ruffians,  and  being  over* 
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whelmed  by  them  with  professions  of  friendship 
and  devotion,  was  not  calculated  exactly  to  please 
his  fastidious  mind;  but  it  struck  him  as  having 
something  so  ludicrous  in  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  scene  was  so  extraordinary  and  so  in- 
teresting, that  he  determined  to  see  it  out,  more 
particularly  as  after  the  first  greeting,  his  pre- 
sence seemed  to  be  hardly  noticed.  In  the  mean- 
time, Danton  advanced  to  Robespierre,  and  em- 
braced him. 

"  I  only  heard  this  morning,"  said  he,  "  of 
your  fortunate  escape,  and  lost  no  time  in  coming 
to  learn  all  about  it  from  your  own  lips;  and 
Panis  and  Hebert,  whom  I  met  on  the  way, 
have  accompanied  me." 

The  two  worthies  alluded  to  came  forward  and 
offered  their  congratulations  likewise,  which 
Robespierre  received  rather  with  the  air  of  a 
sovereign  on  the  throne  than  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual receiving  the  visits  of  his  friends.  He 
then  proceeded  to  give  them  a  detailed  account 
of  his  misadventure,  and  seemed  to  dwell  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  part  Arundel  had 
taken  in  his  rescue ;  "  and  now,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  just  come  in  time  to  pacify  Marat,  who  has 
been  threatening  my  young  friend  and  myself 
with  his  denunciations." 
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"  What,  Marat,  are  you  there  ?"  cried  Dan  ton; 
"  I  declare  I  had  quite  overlooked  your  diminutive 
carcass ;  but  what  is  the  matter,  man  ? — you  look 
more  yellow  and  bilious  than  usual-" 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Robespierre,  "there  is  not 
much  the  matter ;  he  wanted  to  lay  those  dirty 
hands  of  his  on  Mr.  Arundel's  cravat,  and  he 
met  with  a  repulse  and  a  lecture,  which  he  did 
not  expect  from  one  in,  my  house." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Danton ;  "  it  served  him 
right.  Pah  !"  continued  he,  seizing  Marat's 
unwilling  hand  in  his  gigantic  fist ;  "  what  a 
filthy  hand  it  is ! — why  don't  you  wash  them  at 
least  once  a  week  ?" 

Marat  saw  it  would  not  do  to  be  angry  where 
every  body  was  inclined  to  take  part  with  his  ad- 
versary, and  he  thought  it  wisest  to  turn  it  off 
with  a  jest — but  it  was  a  jest  of  his  own. 

"  Never  mind  the  dirt,"  said  he ;  €t  it  is  the 
hand  of  a  good  patriot ;  but  if  my  hands  must  be 
washed,  it  shall  not  be  with  water.  The  ink  of 
the  ami  du  peuple  can  only  be  washed  out  by  a 
bath  of  aristocratic  blood,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  it." 

Robespierre  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this 
speech.  Panis  and  Hebert  laughed,  and  Danton 
said: — 
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"  By  God,  if  it  is  to  be  of  your  own  shedding 
you  will  have  to  wait  long  enough.  You  are  an 
admirable  trumpeter  to  sound  the  onset,  but 
when  you  have  done  that,  you  get  to  the  rear  as 
fast  as  you  can.  But  come,  never  mind  what  I 
say,  man,"  seeing  Marat's  brow  look  blacker  than 
ever.  "  I  wish  you  would  leave  your  heroics, 
and  confine  yourself  to  common  sense.  All  this 
vapouring  and  threatening  does  us  more  harm 
than  good ;  three  hundred  thousand  beads  falling 
on  the  scaffold  is  a  very  pretty  poetical  idea,  but 
nothing  more ;  and  if  you  wish  to  see  it  realised 
you  must  hit  hard,  and  not  waste  your  time  in 
talking.  And  it  was  principally  to  consider  what 
we  are  to  do,  and  how  we  can  take  advantage  of 
the  events  of  yesterday,  which,  properly  managed, 
will  turn  entirely  to  our  account,  that  I " 

"  Stop,  gentlemen,"  cried  Arundel ;  te  you 
seem  to  forget  that  you  are  about  to  deliberate 
in  the  presence  of  a  total  stranger,  and  one  who 
has  no  wish  to  be  initiated  into  your  schemes 
and  plans." 

"  By  Heavens,  that  is  true,"  said  Danton ; 
"but  I  concluded,  naturally  enough,  that  you 
were  one  of  us." 

"  No,  I  am  not;  and  therefore  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  take  my  leave.    In  two  days  I 

VOL.    II.  N 
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believe  I  shall  be  on  my  road  to  London;  bow 
long  I  shall  stay  there  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances; but  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  the 
consideration  with  which  you  have  treated  me.'* 

This  was  said  to  Robespierre,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  antichamber. 

"  Farewell,  then,  Mr.  Arundel.  I  believe  you 
are  doing  the  wisest  thing  you  can,  for  I  am 
afraid  you  have  made  an  irreconcileable  enemy 
of  Marat,  and  he  is  a  very  popular  man.  He  is 
an  excellent  patriot,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine; 
but  if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  he 
carries  the  feeling  of  revenge  to  a  blameable 
excess ;  we  will,  however,  see  what  we  can  do  to 
soften  him  during  your  absence.9' 

"  I  beg,  sir,"  replied  Arundel,  "  you  will  take 
no  trouble  about  it.  I  despise  him  and  his 
enmity  too  much  to  give  myself  another  thought 
about  either  of  them." 

"Well,"  rejoined  Robespierre,  "  we  will  aay 
no  more  upon  that  subject,  although  I  assure 
you  they  are  neither  of  them  to  be  despised;  but 
whatever  happens,  depend  upon  my  gratitude 
and  desire  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  I  will  take  care  you  receive  your  pass- 
ports for  England,  in  proper  form,  this  evening." 
And  so  saying,  he  returned  to  his  more  conge- 
nial associates. 
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"  He  will  betray  us,"  were  the  first  words 
Marat  uttered  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,  not  he,"  cried  Danton ; 
"  and  if  he  were  so  disposed,  pray  what  has  he 
to  betray  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  exactly  remember 
what  was  said  in  his  presence}9'  replied  Marat ; 
"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  has  heard  enough 
to  send  us  all  to  the  scaffold;"  and  he  turned 
livid  at  the  mere  thought. 

"  Ah,  bah !  if  you  are  afraid,  go  to  your  cellar," 
was  the  contemptuous  answer. 

"I  am  no  more  afraid  than  you  are,"  said 
Fami  du  peuple,  as  he  delighted  to  be  called ; 
"  but  I  am  more  compromised  than  any  of  you. 
Do  you  think  there  is  one  amongst  you  whose 
head  would  fetch  so  good  a  price  at  the  Tuilleries 
as  mine  ?" 

"  My  good  Marat,  you  are  tormenting  your- 
self very  needlessly,"  interrupted  Robespierre  ; 
"  Arundel  will  not  betray  you,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  as  Danton  says,  he  has  nothing  to 
betray ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  I  know  of 
a  string  which  would  make  the  puppet  jump 
which  way  I  please." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  what  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Danton 
and  Marat  together. 

n  2 
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"  The  gentleman  is  in  love,"  said  the  Accusa- 
teur  Public,  quietly ;  "  and  if  I  chose  I  could  to* 
morrow  have  the  lady  and  her  father  before  my 
tribunal." 

"  In  love,  is  he  ?"  said  Danton ;  "  well  1  like 
him  the  better  for  it;  1  wish  I  could  fall  in  loye 
again — but  those  days  are  gone  by." 

"To  be  sure  they  are/'  said  Marat;14  who 
ever  dreams  of  falling  in  love  when  they  have 
any  thing  else  to  do?  Wait  a  little,  and  we  shall 
find  as  much  ready  made  love  as  we  require. 
Fair  suppliants  for  the  lives  of  a  husband,  a 
brother*  or  a  lover,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult God !  how  I  should  like  to  have  all  my 
three  hundred  thousand  aristocrats  in  prison 
under  my  lock  and  key  !  What  levees  I  would 
hold  every  morning  !  Can  you  fancy,  Danton, 
a  beautiful  Duchess,  proud  as  Lucifer,  kneeling 
at  one's  feet,  all  in  tears,  imploring  one  to  take 
compassion  on  her  misery,  upon  one's  own  terms. 
I  hardly  know  which  would  be  most  delightful, 
to  take  her  at  her  word,  or  to  spurn  her  from  one 
with  one's  foot  Does  not  the  bare  idea  make 
your  mouth  water?  Do  you  not  pant  after  those 
days  of  future  power  and  happiness  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  those  days  come,  well 
enough,"  replied  Danton ;  "  but  not  to  make  the 
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use  of  them  it  seems  you  would  do.  I  have  no 
wish  to  have  women  at  my  feet,  although  I  have 
often  enough  been  at  theirs ;  and  as  for  seeing 
their  tears,  I  hate  it,  for  it  always  makes  me 
ready  to  cry  myself.  Thank  God  I  never  ill- 
used  a  woman  voluntarily  in  my  life." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  be  sentimental}" 
interrupted  Marat,  "  I  have  done  ;  but  you  have 
not  told  us  the  name  of  the  Englishman's  belle, 
Robespierre." 

"  Nor  do  I  mean/9  said  the  person  last  ad- 
dressed; "that  is  my  secret,  and  I  intend  to 
keep  it  so;  but  let  us  to  business — we  have  wasted 
too  much  time  already." 


CHAPTER  XL 

I'he  discussion  that  ensued  was  long  and  im- 
portant; but  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  oar  tale, 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  account  of  it. 

Arundel's  preparations  for  his  departure  were 
soon  made ;  but  before  he  left  the  French  capital 
he  found  that  he  had  acquired  rather  an  unenvia- 
ble degree  of  notoriety.  The  attempt  on  Robes* 
pierre,  and  the  assistance  Arundel  bad  given  him, 
were  among  the  principal  topics  of  conversation; 
and  every  print-shop  exhibited  what  was  intended 
to  be  his  likeness — a  fact  which,  fortunately  for 
the  public,  was  intimated  by  his  name  being 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  portraits;  though 
with  the  usual  ingenious  perversion  of  proper 
names,  which  is  still  so  peculiar  to  the  French 
nation,  it  had  been    rendered   into   Monsieqr 
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Aaron  d'Elle.    Luckily  for  him,  his  person  was 
comparatively  speaking  unknown,  and  he   was 
thus  able  to  transact  his  business  unnoticed,  or 
he  would  probably  have   had  to  undergo  the 
honours  of  an  oration,  prepared  by  popular  gra- 
titude, wherever  he  made  his  appearance.   Such, 
however,  were  not  the  feelings  excited  by  his 
exploit  at  the  Tuilleries,  whither  he  went  to  take 
leave  on  the  night  previous  to  his  departure. 
The  Royal  family  scarcely  spoke  to  him,  and  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  surrounded  them  was 
marked  by  coldness  almost  amounting  to  rude- 
ness.    The  only  one  exception  was  the  Comte 
de  Beauvoisin,  who  happened  to  be  there ;  and 
even  he,  as  be  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey, 
could  not  help  whispering  in  his  ear  that  it  was 
a  pity  he  had  interfered  to  preserve  a  patient  for 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.     Arundel 
replied,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present, 
that  he  should  never  hesitate  to  interfere  when- 
ever he  saw  an  assassination  attempted;  and  that 
he  shoulcl  have  done  so,  had  it  been  for  the  great- 
est ruffian  in  France ;  and  having  said  this,  he 
retired,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  numerous 
commentaries  which  were  poured  out  upon  so 
extraordinary  a  declaration.     As  he  went  slowly 
home,  he  could  not  help  asking  himself  what  he 
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had  gained  by  his  sojourn  in  France,  and  the 
answer  was  any  thing  hut  satisfactory. 

"  At  all  events,"  thought  he  to  himself,  'c  I 
have  seen  in  two  years  more  of  the  world  than  1 
could  have  done  under  other  circumstances  in 
twenty ;  and  whatever  career  I  enter  upon,  I  shall 
bring  to  it  some  experience,  and  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  mankind,  which  I  must  endeavour 
to  profit  by  better  in  future  than  I  have  done 
hitherto." 

Having  taken  leave  of  all  his  friends,  and  dis- 
charged his  servant— whom  his  means,  now  re- 
duced to  his  original  slender  income,  would  no 
longer  allow  him  to  keep,  although  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  become  very  much  attached  to 
him,  entreated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  him  for  nothing — he  reached  Lon- 
don on  the  fourth  day  from  his  quitting  Paris. 

His  first  care  was  to  call  on  his  eccentric 
friend  Serjeant  Owen,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived occasional  letters  during  his  residence 
abroad.  He  found  him,  as  he  left  him,  laid  up 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  no  longer  struggling 
and  fighting  against  it.  Arundel  was  a  good 
deal  shocked  at  seeing  the  difference  which  two 
years  had  made  in  his  appearance  and  constitu- 
tion ;  he  was  evidently  breaking  fast,  and  his 
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days  seemed  almost  numbered ;  but  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  lighted  up  his  countenance  when  Arun- 
del entered  his  room. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  once  more;  I  was  almost  afraid  I 
should  make  my  exit  before  you  returned,  for  I 
feel  it  is  all  up  with  me — I  cannot  last  much 
longer." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  and 
that  we  shall  yet  have  many  pleasant  days  to- 
gether." 

i(  No,  no,"  said  the  serjeant ;  "  you  know  just 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  I 
know  my  condition,  and  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I 
have  not  done  much  harm — at  least  not  intention- 
ally— and  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  what  little 
good  lay  in  my  power,  so  I  hope  there  is  not  a 
very  heavy  reckoning  against  me.  But  come,  it  is 
not  fair  to  bore  you  with  my  grievances;  you  shall 
eat  your  dinner  by  my  bed-side,  and  tell  roe  all 
you  have  been  doing,  and  how  matters  are  going 
on  over  the  water;  you  will  not  grudge  me  an 
evening,   I  know.'9 

Arundel  assured  him  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  pass  it  with  him,  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  being 
tired. 

"  Oh,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  do  me  good. 

n5 
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I  hare  seen  nobody  for  the  last  two  months,  ex- 
cept my  brother,  who,  by-the-bye,  asked  very 
kindly  after  you,  and  then  we  almost  quarrelled 
about  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  how  are 
you  getting  on?  I  never  hear  your  name  men- 
tioned but  with  praise,  and  that  makes  me  as 
happy  as  if  you  were  my  own  son ;  and,  indeed, 
I  consider  you  as  partly  my  creation,  for  I  was 
the  person  who  suggested  your  going  over  to 
France.  So  now  draw  your  chair  near  my  bed,  and 
begin  at  the  beginning,  for  your  letters  are  not 
very  communicative." 

Arundel  did  all  he  was  told,  and  suppress- 
ing all  the  history  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ro- 
mainville,  gave  him  in  other  respects  a  very 
faithful  account  of  his  life  for  the  last  two 
years ;  when  he  had  concluded,  the  Serjeant  said, 

"  Well,  my  poor  boy,  and  so  you  come  back 
as  rich  as  you  went  ? — but  do  not  let  that  dis- 
courage you;  you  are  young,  and  have  tried  your 
wings  gallantly.  You  are  now  fitted  for  any 
flight  you  may  choose  to  take,  and  my  word  for  it 
you  will  succeed.  Nor  must  you  allow  your  zeal 
to  he  chilled  by  the  selfishness  of  those  with  whom 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  act,  though  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  disgust  with  which  it  has  in- 
spired you.  It  seems  to  be  the  vice  appropriate 
to  this  age;  though  perhaps  if  we  were  acquainted 
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with  the  private  history  and  secret  motives  of  the 
public  men  of  other  times,  we  should  discover  that 
they  were  equally  tainted  with  it.     You  have 
witnessed  on  a  greater  scale  and  a  larger  scene, 
what  I  have  experienced  on  a  more  confined  one ; 
and  the  result  to  me  has  been,  that  I  have  for 
some  time  past  withdrawn  from  every  thing  like 
public  life,  for  I  felt  I  was  too  old,  and  had  not 
either  temper  or  patience  to  struggle  against  the 
annoyances  inseparable  from  it.   Besides,  I  could 
never  hope  to  attain  any  but  very  subordinate 
situations.     But  your  position  is  very  different. 
You  are  beginning  life,  with  every  advantage  that 
birth  and  merit,  which  has  already  been  shown 
and  distinguished  in  the  political  world,  can  give, 
and  in  you  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  come  forward 
whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself.   I  confess, 
however,  I  should  like  to  see  you  transfer  your 
abilities  to  the  service  of  your  own  country.     The 
circumstances  which  made  it  advisable  for  you  to 
go  abroad  two  years  ago  no  longer  exist ;  your 
misfortune  at   Cambridge  is  forgotten,  and  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  our  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  expressed  himself  with  the  warmest  and 
most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  filled  the  situation  of  charge  d'affaires 
there,  and  strongly  recommended  our  govern- 
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ment  to  make  you  such  offers  as  should  induce 
you  to  accept  an  appointment  at  home." 

"  I  heard  as  much,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Arundel ;   "  but  do  you  also  know  the  answer 
that  was  given  ?    He  was  told  that  my  principles 
were  too  revolutionary  to  allow  of  my  name  even 
being  mentioned  to  the  King,  unless  I  was  pre- 
pared to  give  such  a  pledge  as  would  satisfy  the 
minister  that  I  had  seen  reason  to  change  them 
in  toto.     No,  I  am  afraid  at  home  I  shall  never 
find  employment;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, I  can- 
not give  up  the  idea  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to 
take  a  part  in  the  public  affairs   of  my  new 
country.     I  have  retired  from  it,  not  in  anger 
but  in  sorrow :  not  disgusted  with  the  revolution, 
but  indignant  at  the  follies  and  crimes  of  those 
who  are  the  principal  actors  in  it.     This,  how- 
ever, cannot  last  much  longer.   The  constitution 
will  soon  be  completed,  and  then  the  King,  if  he 
accepts  it,  will  regain  his  liberty,  and  if  he  acts 
fairly,  will  be  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe,  and  holding  the  most  enviable  situation; 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation  only  de- 
sire a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  still  enter- 
tain an  affection  for  their  King,  notwithstanding 
the  many  grounds  of  complaint  they  have  had 
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against  him.  But  if  he  again  deceives  them,  I 
think  he  stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  losing  his 
crown,  and  I  confess  I  think  he  will  richly  de- 
serve to  do  so.  What  would  be  the  upshot  of 
such  an  event  no  one  can  predict ;  but  at  all 
events,  every  honest  and  well  intentioned  man 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  use,  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  the  last  to  attempt  it.  I  cannot 
abjure  my  new  connexion.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
identified  with  the  French  people  and  the  revo- 
lution. I  love  England  as  my  mother,  and 
France  as  my  bride.  I  leave  her  for  a  time,  be- 
cause she  does  not  want  me.  The  instant  she 
reclaims  my  services  I  return  to  her." 

"Well,  I  see  your  determination  is  taken/'  said 
Owen,  "  and  I  will  not  try  to  shake  it.  I  dare 
say  you  are  better  capable  of  judging  than  I 
am ;  but  let  us  talk  now  of  something  else.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  no  relations  except  my 
brother,  and  he  has  neither  chick  nor  child,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  larger  income  than  he 
can  spend.  I  can  therefore  dispose  of  what  little 
I  have  as  I  like,  without  injury  to  any  one.  I 
have  made  you  my  heir,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifling  legacies,  and  an  annuity  to  my  old 
servant.  Do  not  thank  me,"  continued  he,  see- 
ing Arundel  about  to  speak;  "  I  hate  thanks,  and 
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all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  know  just  as  well 
what  you  are  going  to  say  as  if  I  bad  heard  it ; 
you  will  make  a  good  use  of  it,  I  know,  and  every 
public  man  ought  to  have  an  independence  ;  how- 
ever honourable  their  conduct  may  be,  the  malice 
of  the  world  will  always  see  interested  motives, 
and  a  grasping  after  place  and  emolument,  in 
those  whom  it  imagines  to  have  nothing  but 
the  public  money  to  look  to  for  a  subsistence.'1 

Arundel  did  not  attempt  to  express  his  gratitude 
in  words ;  but  the  silent  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tearful  eye,  showed  how  much  he  felt  his 
friend's  kindness.  The  evening  soon  passed 
away,  and  Arundel,  when  he  took  his  leave,  did 
it  with  a  presentiment  that  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  Having  nothing  to  detain  him  in  London, 
he  hurried  down  to  the  North,  and  the  affec- 
tionate greeting  of  Ellen  and  her  husband  for  a 
moment  made  him  forget  all  his  cares  and  griefs, 
— but  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  The  calm  and 
cheerful  happiness  of  his  sister,  the  boisterous 
gaiety  of  Hammond,  who  could  not  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  joy  at  having,  as  be  termed  it, 
all  that  was  dear  to  him  under  the  same  roof, 
seemed  to  him  almost  so  many  insults  offered  to 
his  feelings.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  He 
felt  the  injustice  and  selfishness  of  his  giving 
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way  to  such  a  temper  of  mind.  He  wrestled 
against  the  black  and  melancholy  feelings  which  * 
strove  to  take  possession  of  his  breast,  and  if  he 
could  not  altogether  dispel  them,  at  least  he  ob- 
tained sufficient  mastery  over  them,  to  assume  a 
cheerful  manner  and  open  countenance.  But 
that  he  was  not  happy,  that  his  thoughts  were 
eternally  dwelling  on  some  subject  of  disquietude, 
was  every  day  evinced  by  a  thousand  acts  of 
waywardness  and  caprice.  On  such  occasions 
Ellen,  who,  with  that  intuitive  perception  which 
women  alone  possess,  seemed  to  dive  into  his 
thoughts  and  fathom  the  deepest  recesses  of  his 
heart,  would  strive  to  win  him  from  his  mood  by 
every  means  that  ingenious  affection  could  sug- 
gest. One  morning  she  found  him  gazing  with 
earnest  attention  on  the  full-length  portrait  that 
had  been  made  of  him  at  St  Petersburgh,  and 
which  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Rosedale.  She  approached  him  unob- 
served, and  putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  said, 
"  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  likenesses  I  ever 
saw."  Her  observation  drew  Arundel  from  his 
reverie. 

"  For  is  read  was,  Ellen.  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  find  out  what  connexion  exists  be- 
tween the  Henry  Arundel  from  whom  that  was 
painted,  and  the  one  who  is  now  looking  at  it, 
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and  I  can  see  none.  In  feature  there  may  be 
some — of  that  I  am  no  judge ;  but  certainly,  as 
far  as  regards  the  mind,  there  is  not  the 
slightest.  I  was  then  indeed  happy ;  every 
thing  seemed  to  succeed  with  me.  My  past  was 
gilded  by  bright  recollections ;  my  present  was 
employed  in  honourable  and  useful  avocations, 
and  my  future  appeared  the  more  brilliant,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  the  less  clearly  defined. 
Such  was  then  my  lot,  and  what  is  it  now  ?  On 
the  very  day  on  which  I  gave  my  last  sitting  for 
that  picture,  my  fate  was  changed.  My  past 
recollections  were  obliterated  by  the  certainty  of 
actual  misery,  and  my  future  completely  anni- 
hilated, as  far  as  hopes  of  happiness  were  con- 
cerned. Yes,  on  that  very  day  on  which  per- 
haps the  painter  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  that 
calm-looking  countenance,  and  which  will  last 
longer  than  myself,  I  lost  all  that  made  life  dear 
to  me,  and  with  it  my  reason ;  I  remained,  as 
you  know,  for  some  time  a  raving  madman.  I 
have  recovered  my  senses  and  my  health,  and  I 
thank  God  for  it ;  but  as  for  every  thing  else 
which  makes  existence  worth  having,  it  has  de- 
parted from  me,  never  to  return.  No,  Ellen, 
never  talk  about  its  being  like  me;  as  well 
might  you  compare  the  fallen  Satan  to  Lucifer 
the  archangel." 
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<c  My  dearest  Henry,  if  you  knew  how  unhap- 
py it  makes  me  to  see  you  give  way  to  these 
desponding  feelings,  you  would  struggle  against 
them,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own." 

"  And  do  I  not  struggle?"  cried  he,  fiercely. 
"  Am  I  not  often  guilty  of  the  most  detestable 
hypocrisy,  wearing  smiling  looks,  and  laughing 
and  talking,  when  I  feel  as  if  every  word  I  utter 
would  choke  me— as  if  my  heart  was  breaking? 
Do  I  not  listen  to  Sir  John's  essays  on  domestic 
felicity  with  edifying  patience,  and  submit  to 
Charles's  still  more  intolerable  hilarity  without 
wincing?  What  more  shall  I  do?  Shall  I 
dance — shall  I  sing  ?  Or  if,  with  all  this,  I  am 
still  a  check  on  the  happiness  of  your  home,  say 
the  word,  and  I  will  depart.  It  matters  but  little 
where  an  outcast — a  wretch,  like  me,  awaits  the 
moment  of  being  recalled  into  action,  in  which  he 
may  hope  to  find  a  speedy  and  honourable  death." 

Ellen  could  hardly  speak  for  her  tears. — 
"  Henry,  dearest  Henry,  what  have  I  said  that 
should  make  you  speak  so  unkindly  to  me? 
Does  not  everything  in  this  house  and  about  it 
recall  to  your  recollection  how  fondly,  how  de- 
votedly I  have  loved  you  since  the  first  hour  I 
could  pronounce  your  name ;  and  why  should 
you  think  me  changed  ?    Is  it  because  I  have 
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formed  other  ties  ?  If  so,  you  wrong  me,  and 
Charles,  who  loves  you  as  dearly  as  I  do.  What 
you  call  his  intolerable  hilarity,  is  in  great  mea- 
sure occasioned  by  his  wish  to  wean  you  from 
the  melancholy  thoughts,  which,  every  body  must 
see,  oppress  you  at  times.  It  may  be  ill-judged 
on  his  part,  but,  believe  me,  the  intention  is 
good ;  and  dear  good  Sir  John,  who  has  been  to 
me  as  a  father,  he  loves  and  admires  you,  too,  so 
much  ;  and  not  knowing  what  I  know,  he  is  so 
anxious  to  see  you  marry  and  settle  in  your  own 
country — it  is  wrong  in  you  to  speak  of  him  dis- 
respectfully. Come,"  said  she,  as  she  saw  the 
effect  her  words  produced,  "  confess  you  are  very 
unjust  to  treat  us  all  in  this  manner.  Be  a  good 
boy,  and  promise  never  to  do  so  again." 

"  I  am  indeed  unjust,  Ellen,"  replied  her  bro- 
ther, mournfully ;  "  but  bear  with  me.  My  tem- 
per is  so  irritable,  that  at  times  I  hardly  know 
what  I  say  or  do.  Love  me,  Ellen — always  love 
me  !  I  cannot  exist  without  it.  I  feel  the  want 
of  being  loved.  I  did  indeed  once  hope  that  I 
had  found  a  person  who  could  love  me  as  I  loved 
her ;  but  it  was  a  dream — the  idle  creation  of 
my  fancy,  which  has  long  since  vanished ;  and  if 
your  affection  were  lost  to  me,  I  should  lose  the 
last  tie  that  connects  me  with  mankind.    But 
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come,  Ellen,  the  sun  shines  brightly.  Let  us 
walk  out,  and  once  more  see  all  the  favourite 
spots  of  our  childish  amusements." 

Ellen  complied ;  and  the  air  and  exercise  gra- 
dually restored  him  to  a  healthier  frame  of  mind. 
But  still,  his  frequent  fits  of  gloom  and  abstrac- 
tion gave  serious  cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  sister, 
and  many  and  long  were  the  conferences  she 
held  with  her  husband,  in  hopes  of  devising  some 
means  of  conquering  them.  At  length  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  sure  way 
of  curing  him  would  be  to  marry  him  to  some 
sensible  and  amiable  woman.  Ellen  had  ascer- 
tained from  her  brother  that  everything  was  at 
an  end  between  him  and  Mademoiselle  de  Ro- 
mainville,  and  she  therefore  ventured  to  hope 
N  that  she  would  not  find  much  difficulty  in  effecting 
her  object,  which  she  was  the  more  desirous  of 
attaining,  as  she  flattered  herself  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  remain  in  his 
own  country,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and 
friends.  It  was  therefore  speedily  discovered 
by  Charles  Hammond  and  herself,  that,  for  the 
last  few  months,  they  had  been  indulging  in  a 
most  culpable  state  of  solitude,  and  had  shewn 
great  incivility  to  all  their  neighbours,  by  declin- 
ing their  invitations,  and  neglecting  to  return 
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their  visits;  and,  accordingly,  to  repair  this  ne- 
glect, parties  to  dine,  to  drink  tea,  and  occasional- 
ly to  dance,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. It  so  happened  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rosedale  there  were  several  very  pleasant  fami- 
lies, with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  pretty,  well-educated 
daughters ;  but  though  Ellen,  with  praiseworthy 
assiduity,  sung  their  praises  separately  and  col- 
lectively, as  they  by  turns  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  she  saw,  with  something  like  despair, 
that  her  brother  seemed  perfectly  invulnerable  to 
all  their  charms,  although  he  so  far  gratified  her 
wishes  as  to  lay  aside  his  melancholy  and  taci- 
turnity, in  order  to  assist  her  in  doing  the  honours 
of  her  bouse.  In  fact,  though  his  heart  remained 
untouched,  the  frequent  coming  into  contact  with 
elegant  and  accomplished  women  did  him  more 
good,  and  contributed  more  to  restore  his  tran- 
quillity, than  perhaps  he  was  willing  to  admit  to 
himself.  Nobody  who  has  the  means  of  shining 
in  society  at  his  command,  will  long  remain  in  it 
without  putting  forth  his  powers  of  pleasing; 
and  Arundel  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Though  young,  he  had  seen  much,  and  had  re- 
flected on  what  he  had  seen,  and  being  naturally 
a  good  conteitr,  his  conversation  was  instructive 
and  amusing,  while  his  address  and  manners 
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were  remarkable  for  their  polished  elegance, 
even  in  those  days  when  refinement  and  good 
breeding  were  considered  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Thus  passed  away  the  winter,  the  only  remark- 
able event  being  the  death  of  Sergeant  Owen, 
which  Arundel  had  long  been  prepared  for,  and 
which  grieved  him  without  surprising  him.  By 
his  will  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of  a  little 
more  than  £30,000.,  the  fruits  of  the  worthy  ser- 
geant's economies.  The  income  of  which  he  was 
now  in  possession  was  more  than  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble him  to  gratify  all  his  moderate  wishes,  and  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  befitting  his  birth. 
What  made  this  legacy  still  more  agreeable,  was 
its  being  announced  to  him  by  Doctor  Owen, . 
in  a  letter  replete  with  expressions  of  friendly  in- 
terest, and  of  satisfaction  that  his  brother  bad 
thus  disposed  of  his  property.  But  though  Arun- 
del found  himself  now  in  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence,  it  was  so  far  from  having  the  effect  of 
working  any  change  in  his  ideas  and  intentions, 
that  his  ambition,  which  had  for  some  time  been, 
as  it  were,  dormant,  seemed  to  receive  from  it  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  exertion. 

His  friend,  the  Comte  de  Beauvoisin,  had 
kept   him  perfectly  informed  of  all  that  was 
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passing  at  Paris.  The  constitution  had  at  length 
been  definitely  framed,  and  accepted  by  the 
King;  and,  upon  the  motion  of  Lafayette,  a 
decree  of  amnesty  for  all  political  offenders  had 
been  adopted.  The  fury  of  party  seemed  to  bare 
subsided,  and  for  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  the 
crisis  was  over,  and  internal  peace  completely 
restored.  The  National  Assembly,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  Constituent  Assembly — 
that  body  which  contained  so  much  talent  and 
patriotism,  and  to  which  France  was  so  deeply 
indebted — had  declared  that  its  mission  was  ac- 
complished, and  was  replaced  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  seemed  determined  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  its  predecessor. 

But  while  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  more 
promising  as  regarded  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom, every  day  it  became  more  apparent  that 
war  with  Austria  was  inevitable.  The  King's 
brothers  and  the  emigrant  nobility  persisted  in 
considering  the  King's  adhesion  to  the  constitu- 
tion as  involuntary,  and  the  result  of  intimidation; 
and  under  this  persuasion  they  never  relaxed  for 
a  moment  in  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  Em- 
peror  to  declare  war  with  the  French  nation,  and 
by  force  of  arms  to  restore  the  royal  authority 
to  its  original  omnipotence.     In  these  designs 
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they  were  encouraged  by  the  royalist  faction 
which  had  remained  in  France,  and  in  which 
were  to  be  included  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  King  himself,  too  timid  and  unde- 
cided to  give  his  open  or  positive  approbation  to 
their  plans,  certainly  did  not  attempt  to  discour- 
age them  ;  while  the  courtiers  professed  not  to 
entertain  a  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  would  arrive 
at  the  gates  of  Paris  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, and  would  only  experience  from  the  disor- 
ganised troops  and  raw  levies  which  could  be 
opposed  to  tbem,  just  resistance  sufficient  to  en- 
hance the  glory  of  their  triumph.  Such  were 
the  views  with  which  the  royalists  did  all  in  their 
power  to  hurry  on  the  war. 

But  there  was  another  party,  who  at  this 
time  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
were  equally  desirous  of  war,  though  from  far 
different  reasons.  This  was  the  party  of  the 
Gironde,  containing  men  of  the  most  brilliant 
talents  and  eloquence,  and  still  enthusiastically 
attached  to  their  plan  of  a  Federative  Republic 
They  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry 
from  amongst  their  own  adherents.  The  Muni- 
cipality, the  Electoral  body,  the  National  Guard, 
were  devoted  to  them.    In  fact,  their  domination 
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seemed  established  on  the  firmest  grounds,  and 
they  thought  the  moment  propitious  for  carrying 
their  plans  into  effect,  for  which  purpose  a  war 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  it 
would  enable  them  to  create  an  army,  and  officer 
it  with  men  devoted  to  their  interests.     They 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  energy  and 
patrotism  of  the  nation,  when  called  into  action, 
would  enable  them  to  meet  successfully  all  at- 
tempts at  invasion  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  ene- 
my; and  knowing  pretty  well  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  they  felt  that  the  moment  of  victory  would 
be  that  of  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.     Still, 
powerful  as  they  were,   they  had  to   contend 
against  an   active   and  vigilant,   though   small 
party,  who  equally  dreaded  the  schemes  of  the 
royalists  and  those  of  the  Girondists.     This  was 
the  Mountain,  which  certainly  at  that  time  had 
not  been  converted  to  republican  doctrines,  and 
who  disputed   every  inch  of  ground  with  their 
adversaries,  almost  with  equal  talent,  and  cer- 
tainly with  superior  pertinacity.     They  were  op- 
posed to  the  war  for  the  very  same  reasons  which 
induced  the  other  two  parties  to  wish  for  it,  and 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  ward  it  off.    Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  1791,  and  the  early  part  of  the  following 
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year.  Arundel  had  all  along  expressed  his  wish 
to  be  employed  in  case  of  hostilities  actually 
taking  place ;  and  he  had  received,  through  de 
Beauvoisin,  a  promise  from  Lafayette  to  place 
him  on  his  staff,  as  he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  command  part  of  the 
army.  With  this  arrangement  Arundel  was 
very  well  pleased.  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  still 
preserved  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
in  America,  of  being  a  brave  and  skilful  officer, 
and  removed  from  the  seat  of  politics  and  in- 
trigues, no  grounds  of  disagreement  were  likely 
to  arise  between  them.  At  length  arrived  the 
news  that  war  was  declared,  and  with  it  a  sum- 
mons for  Arundel  to  return  to  Paris  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Ellen,  who  had  known  nothing  of  her  brother's 
plans,  and  who,  from  seeing  him  become  gra- 
dually more  and  more  domesticated,  had  begun 
to  indulge  hopes  that  he  had  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  remain  in  England.  Bitter  were  the 
tears  she  shed  at  parting  with  him ;  nor  was  it 
much  less  painful  to  Arundel,  although  his  feel- 
ings amounted  to  rapture  at  the  thoughts  that 
he  was  going  to  exchange  a  life  of  morbid  idle- 
ness and  inactivity  for  one  of  exertion  and  daily 
excitement. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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His  preparations  were  soon  completed;  bat 
though  he  strictly  complied  with  his  instructions 
to  lose  no  time,  he  found)  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  that  Lafayette  had  already  taken  his  de- 
parture for  the  frontiers,  and  that  he  himself  was 
appointed  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  and  ordered 
to  follow  him  with  all  possible  dispatch.  This 
he  did,  only  remaining  forty-eight  hours  in  Pari*, 
by  order  of  Monsieur  de  Grave,  minister  of  war, 
to  wait  for  some  important  dispatches  to  La- 
fayette, He  arrived  at  that  General's  head- 
quarters, at  Givet,  on  the  29th  of  April,  where 
the  army  was  assembled,  after  having  marched 
fifty-six  leagues  in  as  many  hours — a  march 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  got  there  ; 
but  having  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of 
dispatches,  he  was  desired  to  bring  them  himself. 
He  found  Lafayette  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
amongst  whom  was  de  Beauvoisin,  and  some 
others  with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted. 
By  all  was  he  most  cordially  received ;  and  La- 
fayette, after  having  asked  him  to  stay  for  sup- 
per, retired  into  his  cabinet  to  read  his  dispatches. 
Every  detail,  however  unimportant,  of  what  was 
passing  at  Paris,  was  greedily  listened  to  by 
Arundel's  new  acquaintance  ;  and,  although  he 
assured  them  that  he  had  passed  but  two  days  in 
that  city,  and-  consequently  was  quite  unacquain- 
ted with  anything  in  the  shape  of  news,  he  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  questions  innumerable,  and 
answer  them  in  the  best  way  he  was  able.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  supper  and  Lafayette  made 
their  appearance  together,  and  it  was  easy  to 
guess,  from  the  discomposure  and  short  answers 
of  the  General,  that  the  perusal  of  his  dispatches 
had  been  anything  but  satisfactory  to  him.  No 
one,  however,  ventured  to  question  him  on  their 
nature ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  necessity  for 
such  a  step,  for,  aB  soon  as  the  servants  had 
withdrawn,  he  opened  himself  his  budget  of 
grievances. 

o2 
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'*  Pray,  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  he,  u  while  you 
were  at  Paris,  did  you  contrive  to  make  oat  who 
was  minister  of  war  ?" 

Arundel  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  question, 
and  answered,  "  Monsieur  de  Grave,  sir."  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that — at  least  I  see  my 
dispatches  are  signed  by  him  in  that  capacity ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word 
in  them  that  was  not  dictated  to  him  by  Dumou- 
rier.  If  he  must  direct  the  military  operations, 
why  does  he  not  at  once  possess  himself  of  de 
Grave's  place,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  where  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  all  the  mischief  he  is  doing  here  ?" 

"  Why,  certainly,"  exclaimed  Louis  de  Nar* 
bonne,  who  had  arrived  that  day  with  his  division 
from  Metz,  "  he  does  march  and  countermarch 
us  about  in  a  most  curious  manner." 

'*  Last  week,"  continued  Lafayette, u  I  received 
orders  to  concentrate  my  troops  at  Givet,  with  a 
view  to  marching  on  Namur  and  Hui.  Of  course 
I  obeyed ;  and  here  we  are,  after  one  of  the  most 
rapid  and  fatiguing  marches  an  army  was  ever 
called  upon  to  make.  And  now  I  am  coolly  told 
that  I  may  retire  to  Dun.  Certainly  I  should  have 
hesitated  in  advancing  far  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
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try ;  but  I  confess  it  is  provoking  to  be  compelled 
to  obey  men  who  do  not  know  their  own  minds 
two  minutes  together." 

"  I  thought/'  said  Arundel,  "  that  Dumourier 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  general." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  de  Beauvoisin,  "  he  is 
of  that  opinion  himself." 

"I  should  think,"  replied  Lafayette,  "that 
one  has  only  to  consider  the  plan  he  laid  down 
for  this  campaign,  to  enable  any  one  to  answer 
that  question.  I  will  not  discuss  whether  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  wise  measure,  or  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  have  contented  ourselves  with 
remaining  strictly  on  the  defensive;  but  when  once 
the  invasion  was  determined  upon,  the  King's 
government  seem  to  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  render  it  unsuccessful.  Our  only  chance  was  by 
concentrating  all  the  troops  upon  the  centre  of 
the  line,  instead  of  scattering  them  from  Dunkirk 
to  Givet.  The  enemy  are  not  in  sufficient  force 
upon  our  right  to  give  us  any  uneasiness.  We 
ought  to  have  directed  our  whole  means  of  attack 
against  Mons  and  Tournai ;  and  if  we  succeeded 
there,  Brussels  would  inevitably  have  fallen,  and 
nothing  could  have  prevented  our  carrying  our 
operations  into  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  Rhine  itself." 
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"  Well,  I  confess,  for  my  part,"  said  Latour 
Maubourg,  "  I  think  the  first  plan  adopted  by 
ministers  the  best — to  have  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  to  have  formed  three  camps,  at 
Maubeuge,  at  Valenciennes,  and  at  Dunkirk. 
We  should  then  have  had  time  to  fill  our  maga- 
zines and  discipline  the  troops." 

"And  why  was  not  that  plan  carried  into 
effect  ?"  asked  Arundel. 

"  Oh !  Dumourier  interfered,"  replied  Latour 
Maubourg;  "and  as  he  is  all-powerful  in 
the  cabinet,  he  persuaded  the  other  ministers 
to  adopt  his  wild  ideas.  It  seems  he  fancied, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant  revolted  in 
1 789,  that  they  would  do  so  again  now,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  our  troops  enter  the  country,  and  ready 
to  support  them ;  but  as  yet,  certainly,  we  can 
see  no  signs  of  an  insurrection  in  our  favour." 

"No,"  said  Lafayette,  "nor  are  we  likely. 
The  fact  is,  our  worthy  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  add  the  war  de- 
partment to  his  other  functions ;  and  he  calcu- 
lated that  if  he  could  procure  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  exclusively  his  own — and  I  presume  he 
never  doubted  of  its  success — he  would  have  the 
ball  at  his  feet.     Hitherto,  however,  it  has  not 
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quite  answered  his  expectations,  which  I  do  not 
much  wonder  at.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish 
you  good  night  To-morrow  I  shall  let  you  know 
what  I  have  decided  upon  ;  for  my  instructions 
are  sufficiently  vague,  and  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  each  other." 

But  next  day  the  news  of  the  scandalous  affairs 
at  Mons  and  Tournai  arrived  at  Givet,  accom- 
panied by  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
murder  of  Theobald  Dillon  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Two  regiments  of  cavalry  had  fairly  run  away, 
after  reusing  a  cry  of  sauve  qui  peut9  and  denoun- 
cing their  chiefs  as  having  betrayed  them.  A 
total  want  of  discipline  and  subordination  seemed 
to  prevail  throughout  the  army ;  and  Lafayette, 
although  as  yet  be  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  own  troops,  thought  it  prudent,  not  to  attempt 
anything  of  importance  at  such  a  moment,  when 
he  could  hope  for  no  support,  and  must  be  left 
entirely  to  his  own  resources.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  remain  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
at  Givet,  where  he  formed  a  camp  in  a  position 
that  was  judged  to  be  impregnable,  throwing  out 
detachments  to  occupy  Rancennes  and  Bouvignes, 
in  front  of  his  position ;  while  in  the  mean  time  he 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  establish  the 
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most  exact  order  and  discipline  among  the  troops 
under  his  command. 

This  delay  was  also  seized  upon  with  avidity 
by  Arundel)  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  his  new  profession,  and  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform. 

Fortunately,  he  had  a  most  efficient  and  willing 
instructor  in  the  person  of  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
voisin,  who  was  reckoned,  and  with  reason,  one 
of  the  most  promising  officers  the  revolution  had 
produced.  Living  under  the  same  roof,  em- 
ployed on  the  same  service,  and  both  ardently 
desirous  of  some  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  the  noble  career  they  had  em- 
braced, the  bonds  of  friendship  were  insensibly 
drawn  closer  together.  De  Beauvoisin  had  liked 
and  esteemed  Arundel  from  the  first  day  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  had  spared  no  pains  to  gain 
his  confidence;  but  the  latter,  reserved  by  nature, 
and  seeing  the  Count  apparently  only  occupied 
with  the  frivolities  of  a  Parisian  life,  had  for  a 
length  of  time  rather  suffered  than  returned  his 
advances.  By  degrees,  however,  he  did  justice  to 
de  Beauvoisin's  numerous  good  qualities,  which 
were  obscured,  not  choked,  by  his  seeming  levity 
and  thoughtlessness.    The  various  and  impor- 
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taut  services  be  had  received  at  the  Count's 
hands,  induced  him  to  treat  him  with  more 
openness  and  confidence,  while  the  Count,  de- 
lighted at  this  change  in  his  friend's  manner, 
and  anxious  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  proving  to  Arundel 
that  he  was  worthy  of  his  friendship. 

Thus  passed  away  some  weeks,  the  army 
being  apparently  condemned  to  remain  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  season  in  idleness  and 
inaction.  Servan  had  replaced  de  Grave  as 
minister  of  war,  and  Luckner  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
in  the  room  of  Marshal  Rochambeau,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  insubordination  of  the  troops, 
and  a  victim  to  bad  health,  insisted  upon  resign- 
ing. Luckner,  however,  with  rare  disinterested- 
ness, proved  to  the  government  how  desirable  it 
was  that  Rochambeau  should  retain  his  situa- 
tion, and  offered  to  go  to  his  head-quarters  at 
Valenciennes,  with  the  hope  of  calming  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  soldiery,  and  reestablishing 
that  confidence  between  them  and  their  general, 
without  which  it  was  idle  to  hope  for  succes. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Lafayette  was 
summoned  to  confer  with  the  other  two  at  Va- 
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lenciennes.  Neither  Arundel  nor  his  friend 
were  required  to  attend  him*  In  a  few  days  he 
returned  to  Givet,  and  it  was  soon  understood 
that  Rochambeau  persisted  in  his  determination 
to  retire ;  nor  was  this  surprising,  considering 
the  complete  state  of  destitution  in  which  the 
troops  were  left,  and  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  attempting  any  offensive  movement 
with  advantage.  The  magazines  were  quite 
empty,  the  soldiers  without  clothing,  and  at 
times  almost  without  food.  In  vain  Lafayette 
wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  Servan,  ex- 
posing to  him  the  melancholy  situation  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  That  minister,  notwith- 
standing his  indefatigable  activity,  found  it  im- 
possible to  create  in  a  moment  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  destitute,  and  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  promising  to  work  day  and 
night,  in  order  to  get  them  ready. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Imperialists, 
having  received  the  reinforcements  which  they 
had  been  for  some  time  expecting,  were  bent 
upon  resuming  the  offensive,  and  Gouvion  was 
forced  to  retire  from  the  camp  he  had  formed  at 
Hemptine.  This  retreat  he  effected  in  good 
order,  and  took  up  a  position  under  the  guns  of 
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PhiHppeville ;  but  Lafayette's  plans  were  com- 
pletely deranged  by  this  unfortunate  event,  as  it 
left  his  front  altogether  exposed  ;  nor  was  he  at 
any  pains  to  conceal  his  vexation. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  said  he,  on  the  evening 
on  which  this  intelligence  reached  him ;  "  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  general  to  do  his  duty,  if  he 
is  to  take  no  step  except  by  orders  from  Paris, 
emanating  from  a  set  of  men  who  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  what  is  passing?  War  is  a 
game  of  skill,  and  the  best  player,  with  equal 
means  at  his  disposal  as  his  opponent,  will  even- 
tually win  ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  let  opportu- 
nities pass  by,  which  may  never  return,  he  has 
no  chance  allowed  him.  I  will  submit  to  this, 
however,  no  longer.  I  have  sent  for  Gouvion ; 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  I  shall  go  to  Valenciennes, 
after  providing  for  the  defence  of  Givet  and 
Philippeville,  and  if  I  cannot  persuade  Luckner 
to  enter  into  my  views,  and  concert  a  plan  of 
operations,  independent  of  Monsieur  Dumourier, 
I  shall  follow  Rochambeau's  example,  and  re- 
sign. Arundel,  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  go 
to  Valenciennes  to  announce  my  arrival.  I  will 
now  retire,  and  prepare  my  letters  for  the  Mar- 
shal." 
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"  Well,"  said  de  Beauvoisin  to  his  friend,  as 
tbey  loitered  homewards;  "  thank  God,  this 
looks  as  if  we  should  soon  have  something  to  do. 
I  am  wearied  of  this  inactivity,  and  I  want  to  see 
what  war  really  is.  Here  we  are  all  of  as 
Alexanders  and  Caesars  in  petto,  forced  to  hide 
our  talents  under  a  napkin.9' 

"  You  cannot  be  more  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  a  change  than  I  am,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  but 
if  we  really  get  something  to  do,  I  think  I  shall 
apply  for  leave  to  join  my  regiment,  and  give  up 
my  staff  appointment.  I  feel  that  to  make  a 
good  officer,  I  must  be  something  more  of  a 
soldier." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  replied  his  friend ; 
"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  but  I  am  not  selfish 
enough  to  try  to  dissuade  you.  For  me  it  is  out 
of  the  question,  being,  as  I  am,  the  first  aide-de- 
camp; but  I  should  like  it  though,  well  enough. 
I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  as  you 
have  to  start  so  early  in  the  morning — so  we  will 
say  good  night.  By-the-bye,  when  you  get  to 
Valenciennes,  take  care  to  secure  a  good  apart- 
ment for  us.  I  should  say  a  marchande  de  modes 
would  be  juet  the  thing  by  way  of  a  landlady.  I 
shall  lose  all  my  talent  for  doing  the  agreeable, 
if  I  have  not  a  little  more  practice  than  I  have 
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had  here."  Arundel  laughed,  and  promised  to 
attend  to  his  wishes,  though  he  suggested  the 
propriety  of  first  ascertaining  how  long  they  were 
likely  to  remain  at  Valenciennes,  before  he  fell 
desperately  in  love. 

The  next  day,  having  received  his  dispatches, 
Arundel  set  out  for  his  destination,  which  he 
reached  that  evening.  He  was  instantly  ad- 
mitted to  Marshal  Luckner's  presence.  The 
Marshal,  by  birth  a  German,  had  grown  grey  in 
the  French  service  without  ever  being  able  to 
acquire  more  of  the  language  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  common  occurrences  of 
daily  life,  and  appeared  rather  to  pique  himself 
upon  the  strong  national  accent  with  which  he 
pronounced  the  few  words  he  had  contrived  to 
retain. 

"  By  Gott,  Monsieur  Arundel,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  Lafayette  too.  He  is  a  sensible  man  and  a 
good  officer,  and  together  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  something  for  the  King's  service,  in  spite 
of  the  know-nothings,  who  fancy  they  are  to  die* 
tate  to  us.  I  do  not  speak  of  Servan;  he  is  a  good 
man,  a  clever  man,  and  knows  how  to  treat  an  old 
soldier.  I  have  just  received  a  dispatch  from 
him,  in  which  he  says  that  his  principles  would 
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never  permit  him  to  dictate  to  any  general  the 
line  of  conduct  he  onght  to  follow,  particularly  a 
man  who,  like  myself,  unites  a  long  experience 
to  acknowledged  talent.  That  is  what  I  call 
handsome,  but  he  cannot  do  as  he  likes.  There 
is  that  Dumourier — but  I  will  hold  my  tongue,* 
for  I  cannot  speak  of  him  with  patience.  He 
thinks  himself  a  consummate  general,  but  Gott's 
donner  wetter,  if  I  had  him  here,  I  would  teach 
him  more  of  his  trade  than  he  ever  dreamt  of, 
clever  as  he  thinks  himself.  But  come,  you  must 
be  hungry  and  thirsty ;  we  will  have  some  dinner, 
such  as  it  is,  for  you  must  not  expect  any  thing 
very  magnificent.  Louis-d'ors  are  not  very  plen- 
tiful with  us  at  present." 

Two  days  afterwards,  Lafayette  himself  ar- 
rived, and  after  having  concerted  a  new  plan 
of  operations  with  the  Marshal,  returned  to  Mau- 
beuge,  where  he  formed  a  new  camp.  Arundel 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  apply  for 
his  discharge  from  staff  duties,  and  Lafayette, 
though  sorry  to  lose  him,  appreciating  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  make  the  request, 
immediately  granted  it,  and  named  him  to  a 
company  in  one  of  the  regiments  forming  the 
division  of  General  Gouvion,  which  again  formed 
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the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  la  Glisuelle.  Arundel  was  delighted 
at  the  change,  with  the  exception  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  de  Beauvoisin,  whom  however  he 
saw  nearly  every  day,  and  eagerly  anticipated 
the  moment  when  he  should  witness  and  bear 
a  part  in  the  more  important  operations  of  mili- 
tary science ;  but  the  first  experience  he  had  of 
it  was  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  one. 

On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  June,  the  Austrian 
general,  Clairfait,  leaving  Mons  at  the  bead  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  favoured  by  a  terrific 
storm,  succeeded  in  surprising  the  advanced  posts 
of  Gouvion's  division.  In  a  moment  the  alarm 
was  spread,  the  troops  rushed  to  arms,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  for  a  time  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  Arundel,  who  was  reading  in  bed, 
— a  very  bad  habit  by-the-bye,  but  which  on  this 
occasion  did  him  good  service — was  dressed  in  an 
instant  and  joined  his  regiment  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
friend  from  foe,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
perceiving  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  camp,  increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
while  the  rain,  which  descended  in  torrents, 
added  to  the    discomforts  of  their  situation. 
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Arundel,  however,  soon  made  out  that  his  regi- 
ment was  posted  exactly  where  the  attack  ap- 
peared to  be  the  hottest.  At  every  fresh  discbarge 
of  the  musketry  some  of  his  men  fell,  and  soon 
after,  the  roar  of  cannon  at  apparently  not  more 
than  ninety  or  a  hundred  paces  distance,  followed 
immediately  by  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the 
unfortunate  wretches  whom  it  had  mowed  down, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
were  specially  directed  against  that  spot. 

Soon  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  with  it  the 
rain  ceased ;  but  the  heavy  mist,  which  had  not 
yet  cleared  up,  prevented  any  thing  being  seen 
at  ten  yards  distance.  Arundel  was  anxiously 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  fog,  when  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment  rode  up  to  him  and  said 
— "  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  you  are  at  present 
in  command  of  the  regiment — all  your  senior 
officers  are  hors  de  combat." 

At  first  he  hardly  comprehended  what  had 
been  said,  so  much  was  he  astonished;  but  the 
scene  around  him  soon  recalled  him  to  his  senses. 
On  every  side  he  was  surrounded  by  dead  and 
wounded.  Out  of  a  regiment  which,  the  day 
before,  had  numbered  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
strong,  not  above  two  hundred  and  sixty  re- 
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mained  untouched.  Had  he  been  inclined  to 
moralize  on  such  a  spectacle,  no  time  was  allowed 
him  for  so  doing.  Giving  directions  for  taking 
the  wounded  to  the  rear,  he  was  proceeding  to 
close  up  his  ranks  as  well  as  he  could,  when 
Gouvion  rode  up  to  him. 

"  Who  is  in  command  of  this  regiment  ?"  said 
he. 

"  I  am,  sir,'*  said  Arundel ;  "all  my  superior 
officers  are  down." 

"  Well,  I  must  retreat,"  replied  the  General ; 
"  and  you  must  cover  the  march  of  the  division. 
I  have  sent  ten  messages  to  Lafayette  for  rein- 
forcements, and  as  they  do  not  yet  make  their 
appearance,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  This 
storm  prevented  his  hearing  the  firing,  no 
doubt.  Remember  this  is  the  key  of  the  po- 
sition; you  must  hold  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  or  the  division  will  be  destroyed,  and  I 
can  spare  you  no  troops  to  help  you.  May  I 
depend  upon  you  ?" 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  maintaining  my 
ground^  sir,  as  long  as  one  of  us  remains  alive/9 
was  Arundel's  reply ;  and  a  cheer  from  his  small 
force  satisfied  him  that  he  had  made  no  vain 
boast. 
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The  General  rode  off  to  give  the  necessary  or- 
ders for  his  retrograde  movement,  and  Arundel 
was  left  alone  to  meditate  upon  the  awful  respon- 
sibility he  had  accepted.  The  firing,  which  had 
ceased  for  a  few  minutes,  recommenced  with 
fresh  vigour,  the  enemy  probably  observing  the 
slackness  with  which  it  was  returned.  At  the 
first  discbarge  ten  men  fell* 

"  By  heavens !"  exclaimed  Arundel  to  the  ad- 
jutant who  was  close  to  him,  "  this  will  not  do, 
— there  will  not  be  a  man  left  in  five  minutes.  I 
will  take  advantage  of  the  fog,  and  make  a  dash 
amongst  them,  and  endeavour  at  least  to  silence 
that  cursed  gun." 

The  adjutant,  an  old  soldier  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  warmly  applauded  the  idea. 

Arundel's  dispositions  were  soon  made.  His 
small  but  gallant  band  embraced  with  joy  a 
proposal  that  gave  them  at  least  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  opponents  face  to  face. 

Cautiously  and  silently  they  advanced  —  a 
volley,  that  seemed  as  if  fired  close  to  their 
heads,  passed  over  them  without  doing  any  mis- 
chief; and  the  fog  suddenly  lifting,  showed  them 
a  dense  mass  of  soldiers  not  more  than  twelve 
paces  distant.     In  an  instant  they  gave  a  general 
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discharge,  of  which  every  shot  seemed  to  tell;  and 
dashing  in  amongst  the  astonished  foe  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  they  drove  them  back  a  space  of 
fifty  yards.  The  gun  was  captured,  and  before 
the  Austrians  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
Arundel  and  his  brave  followers  had  regained 
their  former  position.  At  this  moment  an  aide- 
de-camp  rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him  that  Gou- 
vion  was  in  full  retreat,  and  that  he  was  to  fol- 
low as  fast  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
his  small  force. 

In  a  short  time  he  had  rejoined  the  main 
body,  and  sent  the  adjutant  to  report  his  arrival, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  successful  onslaught 
That  officer  shortly  returned,  accompanied  by 
the  General  himself. 

"  Major  Arundel,"  said  he,  '*  the  rank  I  now 
confer  on  you  I  pledge  myself  to  get  confirmed. 
You  and  your  brave  companions  have  saved  the 
division,  perhaps  the  whole  army  ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  better  testify  my  satisfaction  at  their 
good  conduct  than  by  promoting  their  comman- 
der. The  worst,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  over,  for 
Narbonne  is  advancing  to  our  assistance ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  halt,  and  form  here  to  await  his  ar- 
rival." 
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This  was  done)  and  Clairfait,  remarking  the 
advance  of  the  reinforcements,  retired  after  the 
exchange  of  a  few  cannon  shot,  one  of  which, 
however,  unfortunately  killed  General  Gouvion. 
His  division  returned  the  same  evening  to  their 
old  position,  and  the  enemy  did  not  seem  in* 
clined  to  give  them  any  further  trouble,  at  least 
for  the  present  Arundel's  rank  was  confirmed: 
and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  with  promotion 
given  to  so  young  an  officer,  it  was  universally 
approved  of  by  officers  and  men. 

It  was  some  days  after  the  affair  which  has 
just  been  related,  that  de  Beauvoisin  called  on 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  brought  him  a  sum- 
mons from  Lafayette,  who  particularly  wished 
to  see  him.  The  two  friends  returned  to  Mau- 
beuge  together,  and  Arundel  proceeded  to  the 
General's  quarters.  He  found  him  pacing  up 
and  down  his  room,  with  every  mark  of  the  most 
violent  agitation.  As  soon  as  Arundel  entered, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  going  on  at  Paris? 
I  have  just  received  letters  stating  that  the  day 
before  yesterday,  June  20th,  an  immense  mob, 
composed  of  the  lowest  rabble,  completely  armed, 
forced  their  way  into  the  Tuilleries,  under  the 
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pretence  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  King, 
who  remained  exposed  to  their  menaces  and  im- 
precations for  several  hours,  without  the  Assem- 
bly or  the  Municipality  taking  any  steps  in  his 
defence.  My  accounts  state  that  he  behaved 
with  admirable  firmness  and  courage,  and  though 
he  treated  them  with  mildness,  he  positively  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  thing  they  had  to  urge,  or 
to  receive  any  petition  presented  to  him  in  such 
an  unconstitutional  manner.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  authors  of  this  out- 
rage was  the  assassination  of  the  whole  royal 
family.  How  they  escaped  is  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible; it  seems  miraculous.  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  project  originated  with 
the  Jacobins ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impos- 
sible this  state  of  things  can  continue.  Devoted 
as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  had  rather  live 
under  the  most  despotic  government  the  world 
ever  saw  than  see  my  country  condemned  to 
linger  on  in  this  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
I  am  determined  to  go  to  Paris  myself,  and  after 
investigating  the  matter,  see  what  remedy  can 
be  applied  to  the  evil :  but  I  cannot  absent  ray- 
self  from  the  army  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  I  wish  to  send  some  one  there 
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before  me,  who  can  make  some  preliminary  en- 
quiries ;  and,  above  all,  ascertain  how  I  stand  in 
public  opinion.  Such  a  task  requires  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  I  haye  cast  my  eyes  upon 
you — will  you  undertake  it?  It  will  not  compro- 
mise you  in  any  way,  and  if,  upon  reflection,  you 
should  decline  participating  in  my  future  plans, 
you  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  do  so.  At  present 
all  I  require  of  you  is  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
that  I  may  be  prepared  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  upon  my  arrival." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Arundel,  "  I  had  rather  under- 
take any  other  service ;  the  little  I  have  had  to 
do  with  the  political  world  has  inspired  me  with 
a  thorough  disgust  for  it;  and  what  is  more,  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  that  part  of  my  career, 
and  had  hoped  I  had  taken  my  leave  of  it  for 
ever." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  General ;  a  but  you  are 
quite  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  any  political  part ;  all  I  ask  of  you 
is  merely  to  use  your  eyes  and  ears,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  judge  how  to  act  on  my  arrival,  with- 
out loss  of  time.  There  is  no  one  I  can  conve- 
niently send  to  whom  I  can  so  implicitly  trust  as 
yourself,  and  I  know  that  I  can  depend  upon  the 
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accuracy  of  your  statements.  I  hope,  therefore, 
you  will  no  longer  hesitate,  as  I  assure  you  I 
shall  consider  your  acquiescence  as  a  great  per- 
sonal favour." 

Thus  urged,  Arundel  no  longer  refused  com- 
pliance. 


END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Athough  our  hero's  arrival  in  Paris  only  pre- 
ceded that  of  Lafayette  By  a  few  days,  he  had 
used  so  much  diligence  that  he  was  able  to  make 
him  a  very  clear  and  elaborate  report.  But  this 
report  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the 
General,  who  had  arrived  at  Paris  predetermined 
to  find  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  out- 
rage of  the  20th  June  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Jacobin  Club. 

Arundel,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  had  originated  with  the  Girondins;  and  he 
cited,  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  the  facts  of  the 
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Girondins  having  advocated  the  admission  of  the 
armed  mob  to  the  Assembly  to  present  their  pe- 
tition; of  the  unaccountable  absence  of  the 
Mayor  Petion,  a  known  Girondist,  during  all 
the  early  part  of  the  disgraceful  scene  at  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  singular  apathy  he  exhibited  when 
he  did  make  his  appearance.  He  added,  more- 
over, that  the  Royalists,  now  that  it  was  all  over, 
seemed  rather  triumphant  than  otherwise.  The 
King  had  shown  more  firmness  and  presence  of 
of  mind  than  they  had  anticipated;  and  they 
confidently  hoped  that  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  him  would  effect  a  reaction  in  the  public 
mind  in  his  favour*  Filled  with  these  hopes, 
they  had  aleady  begun  an  offensive  warfare. 

The  Club  of  the  ^euillans  had  instituted  a 
process  against  the  Mayor  and  Municipality, 
and  had  obtained  a  decree  that,  for  the  future, 
no  armed  men  should  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Assembly,  or  that  of  any  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  Petion  had  been  insulted  by 
the  National  Guard  on  presenting  himself  At 
the  Tuilleries,  and  the  King  had  turned  his  back 
on  him. 

"In  short,"  continued  Arundel,  "  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  considerable  reaction ;  but  I  think 
it  will  not  last  long,  nor  will  it  be  attended  with 
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any  result,  for  there  is  no  one  who  seems  to 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

"  But  I  will  take  advantage  of  it,"  cried  La- 
fayette; "and  direct  it  towards  restoring  the 
King  to  his  legitimate  authority,  and  vindicating 
the  constitution,  which  has  been  violated  in  his 
person.  I  will  demand  a  strict  and  searching 
enquiry  into  this  scandalous  event,  and  woe  to 
the  authors  of  it  when  they  are  detected." 

"  Forgive  the  liberty  I  take  in  entreating  you 
to  weigh  well  what  you  are  going  to  undertake," 
said  Arundel ;  "  from  what  I  can  learn,  the 
Court  will  not  accept  your  assistance.  The 
Queen  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  you ;  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  that  your  popularity  is  not 
what  it  was." 

Lafayette,  however,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded 
from  the  plan  he  had  formed. 

He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and 
demanded  vengeance  on  the  instigators  of  the 
20th  June ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
all  his  attempts  abortive.  He  returned  in  disgust 
to  the  army,  leaving  behind  him  a  letter  for  the 
Assembly,  explaining  his  views,  and  which,  when 
read,  excited  the  most  violent  murmurs.  As  a 
political  chief  his  power  was  totally  gone. 

Arundel  did  not  return  with  him. 

b  2 
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In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  took  place 
between  them  on  the  evening  of  Lafayette's  visit 
to  the  Assembly,  the  latter,  irritated  by  the  bad 
success  of  the  ill-advised  step  he  had  taken,  and 
perhaps  recollecting  that  Arundel  had  predicted 
its  result,  made  use  of  some  expressions  which 
his  former  aide-de-camp  could  ill  brook.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  declined  serving  any 
longer  under  a  General  who  openly  avowed  his 
intention  of  using  the  army  intrusted  to  him  to 
force  the  legislature  to  adopt  his  views. 

Arundel  asked,  and  easily  obtained  from  his 
angry  chief,  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence ;  and 
thus  he  once  more  found  himself  stopped  short 
in  his  career.  It.  seemed  as  if  he  were  destined 
never  to  succeed  in  his  professional  attempts, 
whatever  their  nature  might  be;  and  as  he  could 
not,  upon  a  strict  review  of  his  own  conduct,  at- 
tribute these  repeated  failures  to  any  fault  of  his 
own,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  think  there  was 
a  fatality  attending  upon  all  he  undertook.  The 
reason  of  it,  however,  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. It  required  a  suppleness  of  mind  and  a 
dexterity  of  conduct  which  he  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing, to  guide  his  vessel  uninjured  through 
the  numerous  shoals  and  difficulties  with  which 
the  passage  of  every  public  man  was  at  that  time 
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beset.  As  yet  only  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
he  ought  either  to  have  had  no  opinions  of  his 
own,  or  to  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  re- 
nounce them  in  favour  of  those  professed  by  his 
superiors :  but  the  contrary  of  this  prudent  line 
of  conduct  was  the  one  which  Arundel  seemed 
to  adopt  upon  every  occasion ;  and  so  far  from 
softening  down  his  opinions  by  any  of  those 
smooth  oily  sentences  which  sometimes  render  a 
dissent  less  unpalatable,  he  was  too  apt  to  en- 
force his  arguments  with  offensive  pertinacity, 
not  always  free  from  expressions  of  contempt  for 
those  used  by  his  opponent.  The  fact  is,  that, 
young  as  he  was,  he  was  beginning  thoroughly 
and  heartily  to  despise  the  world  and  those  of 
whom  it  was  composed :  nor,  considering  with 
what  portion  of  it  he  had  been  living  and  acting 
for  the  last  three  years,  was  such  a  feeling  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  Those  amongst  whom  he 
had  been  principally  thrown  were  the  represent- 
atives of  the  extreme  parties  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  engendered,  and  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  those  more  moderate,  but  not 
less  sincere  patriots,  who  sought  rather  to  conso- 
lidate the  happiness  of  their  country  by  their 
unobtrusive  exertions,  than -to  force  themselves 
on  the  public  attention  as  the  chiefs  of  powerful 
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parties,  or  the  advocates  of  exaggerated  mea- 
sures. 

It  must  be  confessed  too,  that,  although  when 
the  States  General  first  met,  they  contained 
within  their  bosom  a  great  proportion  of  these 
independent  self-denying  members,  their  num- 
bers had  gradually  diminished ;  and  as  the  pas- 
sions became  excited,  and  party  feeling  grew 
more  intense,  many  of  them  had  yielded  to  the 
prevailing  mania,  and  had  embraced  with  ardour 
the  doctrines  of  different  factions,  of  which  they 
not  unfrequently  became  the  most  furious  par* 
tisans.  Still  some  few  remained  firm  to  their 
principles  of  moderation  and  reconciliation,  and 
were  occasionally  successful  in  their  missions  of 
benevolence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  scenes  took 
place  shortly  after  Lafayette's  ill-judged  visit  to 
the  capital,  when  Lamourette,  with  a  view  to 
put  an  end  to  the  violent  quarrels  and  disgusting 
personalities  which  every  day  disgraced  the  As- 
sembly, proposed  a  general  reconciliation,  and 
required  those  who  equally  abjured  the  republic 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  formation  of  two  Legis- 
lative Chambers  on  the  other,  to  rise.  The 
effect  was  electric;  in  an  instant  every  one  started 
from  his  seat,  and  those  who  a  few  minutes  be- 
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fore  had  been  the  most  violent  opponents,  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  swearing  to  bury  all  ani- 
mosity, and  forget  every  thing  but  their  duty  to 
their  common  country. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  King  to  inform 
him  of  the  auspicious  event,  and  he  came  down 
to  the  Assembly  in  person  to  congratulate  them 
upon  it,  and  to  express  his  own  personal  satis- 
faction. 

The  next  day  all  this  was  forgotten,  and  hos- 
tilities recommenced  between  the  different  parties 
with  as  much  violence  as  ever. 

Was  this  then  only  a  scene  well  acted?  Most 
assuredly  not  At  the  moment  they  were  sin- 
cere. A  few  words  of  touching  eloquence  had  had 
their  effect  upon  men,  who  appear  on  all  occa- 
sions to  have  listened  to  nothing  but  their  feel- 
ings and  their  passions;  but  when  the  string 
that  had  been  so  skilfully  touched  ceased  to 
vibrate,  they  resumed  their  respective  schemes 
and  intrigues ;  and  distrusting  perhaps  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  opponents,  struggled  to  be  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  thus  secure  the  vantage 
ground  for  themselves. 

Such  is  the  view  which  offers  itself  to  us  at 
this  distance  of  time ;  but  Arundel,  who  saw  all 
these  things  on  the  spot,  and  who,  not  belonging 
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avowedly  to  any  party,  fancied  that  he  was  able, 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  to  form  a  deliberate 
judgment  upon  them,  remarked  with  disgust  the 
intrigues  to  which  Royalist,  Girondin,  and  Mon- 
tagnard  by  turns  resorted,  in  order  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  their  respective  parties.  He  felt,  too, 
indignation  at  seeing  how  completely  the  real 
interests  of  the  nation  were  neglected  amidst 
these  internal  dissensions. 

The  people,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  made, 
and  since  had  so  nobly  supported,  the  revolu- 
tion, seemed  totally  forgotten,  or  at  best  only 
remembered  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  watchword 
for  faction.  The  revolutionary  movement,  like 
wine  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  seemed  to  have 
thrown  all  tbe  scum  and  froth  to  the  top,  while 
the  really  generous  and  precious  parts  of  it  lay 
beneath,  hidden  from  view. 

What  was  the  exact  state  of  Arundel's  politi- 
cal feelings,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  He  saw 
that  nothing  but  a  government  strong  enough  to 
repress  faction  within,  and  to  defend  the  king- 
dom from  its  external  enemies,  could  save  France 
from  destruction  and  dismemberment ;  and  that 
government,  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, could  not  be  hoped  for  as  long  as  Louis 
XVI.  remained    even    nominally  at  its  head. 
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Whichever  party  obtained  the  ascendancy,  the 
King  would  only  figure  as  its  tool.  He  foresaw 
that,  before  long,  his  resignation,  either  forced 
or  voluntary,  was  to  be  expected;  and  reasoning 
upon  it  not  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right,  but  as 
a  question  involving  the  salvation  of  the  nation, 
he  considered  such  a  measure  necessary  and 
justifiable.  How  he  was  to  be  replaced  was 
another  question,  and  one  which  nothing  but 
time  could  solve.  If  the  Girondins  prevailed, 
they  would  undoubtedly  introduce  their  favourite 
scheme  of  a  federation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Mountains  obtained  the  ascendancy,  they  would 
probably  proclaim  the  Prince-Royal  King,  under 
a  regency;  and  for  this  reason  did  Arundel, 
who,  from  birth  and  education,  as  well  as  con- 
viction, was  attached  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  feel  inclined  to  side  with  the  latter 
rather  than  with  the  former  party.  But  the 
future  was  involved  in  such  obscurity,  that,  not 
feeling  himself  called  upon  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  the  struggle,  although  he  saw  men  more 
insignificant  and  less  known  than  himself  eagerly 
pressing  forward  on  both  sides,  he  carefully  ab- 
stained from  giving  publicity  to  his  opinions 
The  inactivity  to  which  he  was  condemned  be- 
came every  day  more  painful  to  him,  and  he  was 
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anxious  to  escape  from  it  by  again  resuming  his 
active  military  service;  but  Lajard,  who  was  then 
minister  of  war,  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to 
gratify  his  wishes,  although  the  war  which  had 
just  been  declared  against  Prussia,  seemed  to 
impose  upon  every  one  Capable  of  serving  his 
country  the  necessity  of  taking  arms  in  her  de- 
fence. 

The  ministry  actually  in  power,  however, 
seemed  to  think  otherwise;  and  as  they  had 
been  called  into  office  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
Girondist  cabinet,  and  were  consequently  objects 
of  dislike  and  suspicion,  not  only  to  that  party, 
but  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  court,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  asserted  that  their  inten- 
tions were  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible 
to  the  invading  armies,  whom  they  were  supposed 
to  consider  rather  in  the  light  of  friendly  allies, 
than  in  that  of  enemies.  However  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  forces  employed  on  the 
frontiers  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  im- 
posed upon  them.  They  were  out-numbered 
upon  every  point  The  fortresses  were  com- 
pletely out  of  repair,  and  the  royalists  seemed  to 
have  some  grouuds  for  the  confidence  with  which 
they  spoke  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  royal 
authority. 

But  the  ian  General  himself  did  more 
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towards  rousing  the  energies  of  the  French 
nation,  and  calling  into  action  that  enthusiastic 
and  heroic  spirit  which  at  this  time  saved  their 
country  from  conquest,  and,  a  little  later,  led  the 
revolutionary  armies  of  France,  as  victors,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  than  could 
have  been  effected  by  any  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment, however  well-disposed  it  might  have  been 
towards  the  national  cause. 

The  brutal  and  impolitic  proclamation  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  filled  all  France  with  indig- 
nation and  rage.  In  this  feeling  Arundel  fully 
participated;  and  he  once  more  went  to  the 
minister  of  war,  determined,  if  he  could  not 
obtain  employment  suited  to  the  rank  he  had 
hitherto  held  in  the  army,  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion of  joining,  as  a  volunteer,  one  of  those 
numerous  bands  who  were  hastening  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  combat  the  enemy,  who 
had  threatened  every  Frenchman  with  death, 
and  every  town  with  subversion,  if  they  should 
dare  to  oppose  the  progress  of  their  arms.  Bu$ 
the  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette,  and  the  saviour 
of  Robespierre,  had  not  much  to  hope  for  from 
the  royalist  minister,  who  listened  with  coldness 
and  indifference  to  his  complaints  and  represen- 
tations; and,  although  he    treated    him   with 
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civility,  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  at  his  hands.  Indignant 
at  such  a  reception,  Arundel  hastened  to  see 
Robespierre,  in  the  hopes  that  through  him  he 
might  be  assisted  in  his  plan  of  marching  to  the 
frontiers  with  the  first  body  of  volunteers  that 
passed  through  Paris.   Robespierre  received  him, 
and  listened  to  his  statement   with  his  usual 
phlegmatic  calmness,  and  seemed  neither  sur- 
prised at  the  repulse  he  had  met  with  from  Lajard 
nor  at  the  resolution  to  which  it  had  given  birth. 
"  If  you  had  consulted  me,"  said  he,  "  I  could 
have  told  you  before-hand  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  your  interview  with  Lajard.     The 
day  on  which  the  Prussians  enter  Paris  will  be 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  though  I  think  he 
will  have  to  wait  some  time  longer  than  he 
expects  for  that  event ;  and  he  will  therefore, 
naturally  enough,  do  nothing  to  retard  it.     If 
you  were  to  see,  as  I  do,  the  complaints  that  are 
sent  to  Paris  every  day,  of  the  complete  destitu- 
tion in  which  the  army  is  left,  and  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  means  of  defence,  you  would  be 
convinced  that  there  exists  a  preconcerted  plan 
between  Austria,   Prussia,  and  the  Tuilleries. 
To  me  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven. 
But  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.     The 
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traitors  who  would,  without  remorse,  sacrifice 
a  whole  nation  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
ambitious  projects,  will  find  that  they  have  at 
least  roused  the  lion,  and  that  those  whom  they 
have  robbed,  deceived,  and  trampled  upon,  for 
centuries,  are  as  mighty  in  their  wrath,  and  as 
terrible  in  their  justice,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
patient  and  confiding.     But  let  us  consider  your 
plan  of  marching  as  a  volunteer.     I  confess  I  do 
not  approve  of  it,  though  I  admire  and  honour 
the  spirit  which  dictates  it.  In  less  than  a  month 
we  shall  have  soldiers  enough  on  foot  to  purge 
the  French  territory  of  every  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemy ;  and  the  want  of  one  volunteer  more 
or  less  will  not  be  perceived.     Your  time  and 
talents  may  be  much  better  employed  than  in 
bearing  a  musket  on  the  frontiers.  I  know  you  to 
have  a  hand  to  execute,  and  I  believe  you  to  have 
a  head  to  plan.  Give  up  your  visions  of  military 
glory,  in  which,  I  tell  you  fairly,  you  will  find 
too  many  competitors  to  be  able  easily  to  distin- 
guish yourself.    Join  us,  heart  and  hand,  and 
you  will  find  no  reason  to  repent  the  exchange. 
We  must  soon  get  rid  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, for  a  National  Convention,  invested  with 
full  powers  to  tranquillize  the  country ;  and,  if 
you  wish  it,  I  will  undertake  to  gaurantee  your 
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election  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Paris,  on  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  you  will  vote  and 

act  with  me." 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  your 
offer,"  said  Arundel,  "  but  I  must  decline  it,  for 
many  reasons.  I  have  already  meddled  too  much 
with  your  internal  politics,  perhaps,  considering 
that  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  I  have  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  Still  less 
would  I  bind  myself  implicitly  to  follow  the  beck 
and  order  of  any  one,  or  to  support  plans  without 
knowing  what  they  are." 

"  You  are  too  scrupulous,"  said  Robespierre. 
"  I  could  name  to  you  several  foreigners — Paine, 
and  Anacharsis  Clootz,  who  is  pleased  to  style 
himself  the  orator  of  the  human  race,   for  in- 
stance— who  will  most  undoubtedly  have  seats  in 
the  next  Assembly  upon  the  terms  I  have  offered 
to  you.     With  regard  to  our  plans,   I   have  no 
hesitation  in  telling  you,  and  I  do  not  even  exact 
a  promise  of  secresy — you  may  repeat  to  the 
whole  world  if  you  please — that  we  mean  to  save 
France  in  spite  of  the  King  and  the  Girondes; 
and  our  first  step  will  be  to  dethrone  the  former, 
and  our  second,  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  latter.** 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Arundel,   who,  al- 
though he  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  such  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  could  not  master  a  feeling 
of  deep  emotion  and  horror  at  the  idea,  when 
placed  before  him  so  plainly  and  with  so  little 
reserve,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  fully  and  irrevoca- 
bly decided.  "  What  will  you  do  with  the  royal 
family,  and  who  will  you  place  in  his  stead  ? 
Surely  not  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?' 

"  Certainly  not.  Egalite  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  but  not  suited  to  such  a  task ;  and  I  never 
allow  my  private  feelings  to  interfere  with  my 
public  duties.  In  fact,  what  is  to  come  after 
Louis  is  not  yet  decided ;  perhaps  the  republic — 
not  a  federative  republic,  like  that  which  Brissot 
raves  about,  but  a  republic  of  the  whole  nation, 
one  and  indivisible. 

•'  Why,  I  thought  you  were  the  determined 
opponent  of  every  thing  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy  ?"  said  Arundel,  more  and  more  asto- 
nished. 

"  So  I  am  still ;  but  the  first  object  is  to  save 
France.  The  country  is  in  danger,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  patriot  to  sacrifice  his  own 
particular  predilections  for  the  one  paramount 
object  of  rescuing  her  from  the  fate  with  which 
she  is  threatened.  Most  of  my  friends  are  in 
favour  of  a  republic.     I  am  in  favour  of  a  mo- 
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narchy ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  a  vigorous  na- 
tional government,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance  what  form  or 
name  it  assumes, -and  I  will  not  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  our  principal  object,  by  inoppor- 
tunely insisting  upon  speculative  doctrines.  Let 
tranquillity  and  peace  be  once  more  reestab- 
lished, and  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  fix  the 
form  and  title  of  our  rulers.  Besides,  just  now 
we  can  do  nothing  without  the  Girondins,  who 
are  at  this  moment  negociating  with  the  court; 
we  must  keep  them  in  good  humour,  till  we  are 
strong  enough  to  do  without  them." 

"  But  how  do  you  propose  to  drive  the  King 
from  his  throne  ?"  asked  Arundel.  "  He  will 
never  yield  except  to  force  ;  and  then  the  issue  of 
the  contest  will  be  uncertain,  for  every  impartial 
person  will  look  upon  it  as  a  direct  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  I  should  hope  would  take  arms 
in  his  defence ;  at  least,  I  know  I  would  for  one." 

"  You  are  a  bold  man  to  tell  me  this,"  said 
Robespierre,  half  smiling;  "  but,  however,  I 
hope  we  shall  manage  it  quietly ;  if  not,  we  must 
take  our  chance,  notwithstanding  the  arm  of 
citizen  Arundel  will  be  against  us." 

"  That  it  most  assuredly  will,"  said  Arundel, 
whose  indignation  was  considerably  increased  by 
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the  ironical  smile  he  saw  playing  on  Robespierre's 
lips;  "that  it  most  assuredly  will,  and  I  hope 
that  of  every  honest  man  in  France." 

**  Well,"  rejoined  Robespierre,  "  we  must  all 
do  the  best  we  can  in  the  cause  we  think  the 
best.  If  we  come  to  blows,  and  you  get  knocked 
on  the  head,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it.  If  you  are 
defeated,  and  summoned  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  you  will  probably  be  guillotined,  and 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  it ;  but,  if  you 
escape  all  these  dangers,  and  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  come  to  me  openly,  and  I  shall  not 
ask  you  on  which  side  you  fought.  To  speak 
seriously  about  the  business  that  brought  you 
here,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  forward  your 
views  if  I  could,  for  I  see  you  will  be  getting 
into  some  scrape  if  you  remain  at  Paris ;  but 
at  present  I  am  completely  powerless.  In  a 
few  days,  perhaps,  I  may  be  in  a  different  situa- 
tion, and  if  so,  I  will  not  forget  your  wishes.'* 

Arundel  withdrew  in  great  perturbation  of 
mind  ;  it  was  evident  that  a  blow  was  preparing 
to  be  struck  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
royal  family  and  of  France ;  and  as  he  was 
bound  down  by  no  tie  of  secrecy,  considered 
himself  not  only  fully  at  liberty,  but  imperiously 
called  upon  to  divulge  his  suspicions  to  those 
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whom  it  most  concerned.  But  was  it  prudent 
to  do  so  ?  Robespierre  had  expressly  told  him 
that  he  might  do  so  if  he  pleased,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken,  Arundel  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  wished  him  to  avail  himself  of  that 
permission,  and  coming  from  a  person  of  Robes- 
pierre's character,  it  was  not  easy  to  analyse  the 
motives  of  that  wish.  It  certainly  could  not 
be  from  any  desire  to  serve  the  King  by  putting 
him  on  his  guard ;  it  was  more  probable  that 
his  intention  was  to  frighten  him  into  a  resig- 
nation, or  taking  some  violent  step  which  might 
serve  as  a  pretence  for  depriving  him  of  his 
crown.  It  seemed  to  Arundel  that  it  would 
require  something  more  than  plausible  reasons 
to  reconcile  the  French  nation  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  who  had 
himself,  but  a  short  time  since,  so  strong  a 
hold  on  their  affection  and  loyalty.  There 
had  been  petitions  presented,  it  was  true,  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  calling  on  them  to  depose 
Louis  XVI.,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  but  few, 
and  those  scantily  signed,  but  their  numbers 
would  probably  be  increased  by  any  hostile  ap- 
pearance on  the  part  of  the  court.  At  present 
there  seemed  no  excuse  for  attacking  them  ;  but 
preparations  for  defence  might  be  interpreted 
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into  preparations  for  attack,  and  be  used  as  a 
powerful  instrument  for  exciting  the  populace  of 
Paris  against  the  Tuilleries  and  its  inmates.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  should  the  King  and  his 
family,  for  want  of  due  warning  and  preparation, 
fall  a  defenceless  prey  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  Arundel  felt  he  could  never  forgive 
himself  for  having  been  in  any  way  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe.  His 
situation  was  most  embarrassing ;  he  had  no  one 
whom  he  could  consult,  or  to  whom  he  could 
confide  his  uneasiness,  and  after  much  delibe- 
ration he  determined  to  go  to  the  Tuilleries 
that  evening,  and  state  not  only  what  he  had 
heard,  but  the  different  conclusions  which  might 
be  drawn  from  it.  He  found,  however,  the  doors 
of  the  Tuilleries  closed  against  him.  He  was 
told  the  King  and  the  Queen  received  no  one  ; 
and  on  his  insisting  to  be  admitted,  as  he  had 
matters  of  urgent  importance  to  communicate, 
the  officer  who  took  the  message  returned  ac- 
companied by  the  old  Marechal  de  Mailly,  who 
said  that  he  was  deputed  by  his  Majesty  to  re- 
ceive  Mr.  Arundel's  communications,  being  him- 
self engaged  in  matters  of  importance  with  his 
family  and  friends,  and  consequently  unable  to 
receive  a  stranger ;  and  the  Marechal,  who  knew 
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Arundel}  and  had  witnessed  the  familiar  footing 
on  which  he  had  been  formerly  received  at  court, 
took  care  to  word  his  message  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  fully 
sensible  of  the  difference  of  feeling  with  which 
he  was  now  looked  upon  at  the  Tuilleries. 
Arundel  took  no  notice  of  it,  however ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  was  anxious  the  King 
should  be  informed,  that  an  attack  upon  his 
palace  by  an  armed  force  was  openly  talked  of, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
event. 

"  And  do  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  Marechal, 
"  on  what  day  this  attack  is  to  take  place?" 
Arundel  said  that  his  information  did  not  go  that 
length.  "  Then  you  are  not  as  well  informed 
as  we  are,  for  we  know  the  day,  the  numbers, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels ;  and  you  may  tell 
them,  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  th^m,  that 
we  are  prepared  for  their  reception." 

This  last  remark  was  so  offensive,  and  so 
evidently  intended  to  be  so,  that  Arundel  had 
need  of  all  his  self-possession,  and  the  respect 
with  which  the  grey  hairs  of  the  Marechal  in- 
spired him,  to  prevent  himself  from  resenting  it; 
he  did  contrive,  however,  to  stop  the  answer 
that  was  rising  to  his  lips,  and  merely  observing 
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that  in  that  case  his  business  was  ended,  with- 
drew. If  he  had  felt  any  surprise  at  finding 
that  the  court  were  acquainted  with  the  intended 
attack,  and  were  prepared  to  repel  it  by  force, 
that  surprise  soon  ceased,  or  rather  changed  its 
direction,  when  he  found  that  it  was  the  common 
topic  of  public  conversation,  and  every  place  of 
public  resort  resounded  with  the  different  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  partisans  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  those  attached  to  the  royalist  party, 
as  to  the  probability  of  success,  and  which  were 
as  various  as  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the 
speakers.  In  fact,  at  that  time  Paris  presented 
a  spectacle  which  the  civilised  world  had  never 
yet  witnessed.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  city, 
two  parties  were  preparing  to  decide,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  the  fate  of  a  contest  in  which  they 
had  now  been  engaged  for  three  years,  whilst  a 
great  proportion  of  the  population  appeared  to 
take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  struggle,  or  at  all 
events,  seemed  determined  to  keep  aloof  and 
quietly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  victor. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  seemingly  inexpli- 
cable apathy  can  be  accounted  for,  is  by  the  sup- 
position, that  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  weary 
of  these  continual  struggles  to  retain  authority 
pn  the  one  hand,  and  to  seize  it  on  the  other-?- 
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struggles  which  not  only  weakened  the  kingdom, 
but  which  bad  already  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
destruction — and  that  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  nothing  but  a  vigorous  government,  un- 
embarrassed by  turbulent  and  audacious  oppo- 
nents, could  restore  the  prosperity,  or  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
they  did  not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
professions  of  either  party,  to  risk  their  lives 
and  the  safety  of  their  families,  by  taking  an 
active  part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the 
insurgents  made  their  preparations  for  the  at- 
tack, and  the  royalists  theirs  for  the  defence, 
with  the  utmost  publicity,  and  without  the 
slightest  interruption  from  any  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  Repeatedly  had  a  day  been  fixed 
for  the  contest  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  but 
either  from  some  accidental  cause,  or  from  a 
distrust  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  means  of  at- 
tack, it  had  been  as  often  postponed.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had 
gained  them  many  partisans,  but  the  circum- 
stance that  was  most  favourable  to  them,  by 
exciting  a  feeling  of  popular  indignation  and 
desire  for  revenge,  was  the  decision  that  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  came  to  on  the  9th  August, 
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that  there  existed  no  grounds  for  putting  Lafay- 
ette on  his  trial.  The  debates  on  this  subject  had 
been  long  and  violent ;  and  as  it  was  considered 
as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  royalist  and 
the  democratical  part  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter 
availed  themselves  of  their  defeat  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  their  adherents,  and  enable  them  to 
strike  at  once  a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow. 
The  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  petitions  praying  for  the  deposition 
of  the  King ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  to  the 
popular  leaders,  that,  unless  they  adopted  some 
decisive  measure,  they  would  receive  a  still  more 
severe  check  than  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Lafayette.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
they  made  all  their  preparations  for  an  instant 
attack  upon  the  palace ;— *and  certainly  never 
was  an  insurrection  better  concerted,  or  carried 
into  effect  with  greater  order  and  regularity. 
The  different  sections  of  Paris  named  commissa- 
ries, to  whom  the  most  extensive  powers  were 
given,  and  who,  assembling  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
displaced  the  regular  functionaries,  and  usurped 
the  whole  of  the  municipal  authority.  From 
thence  they  issued  their  orders,  and  there  they 
received  reports  of  the  different  events  of  the 
day. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  to  whom  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  palace  was  confided  had  not  been 
idle.     Every  preparation  was  made  to  receive 
the  rebels  ;  and   the  bolder  adherents  of  the 
court  rejoiced  that  the  time  had  at  length  ar- 
rived when  the  quarrel  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  If  successful — and  they  were  not  without 
good  reasons  to  hope  for  success — the  revolution 
would  be  finished  at  one  blow,  and  the  King, 
restored    to    his  pristine  authority,   would    be 
unable  to  refuse  any  demand  from  those  who 
had  risked  everything  in  defence  of  his  life  and 
crown.   The  golden  times  of  a  feudal  aristocracy 
would  again  dawn  upon  France,  and  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  subtle 
policy  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
would  be  restored  to  them  by  a  grateful  monarch. 
Such  were  the  dreams — such  the  hopes,  which 
induced  the  nobility  who  were  then  assembled 
at  the  palace,  to  view  the  coming  contest  with 
joy  rather  than  alarm.  A  new  project  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  King,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
about  this  time,  and  which  they  were  to  have 
protected,  had  induced  vast  numbers  of  them  to 
come  to  Paris ;  and  there  were  not  fewer  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them  within  the  walls 
of  the  Tuilleries  on  the  eventful  night  of  the 
9th  of  August,  1792.     For  the  most  part,  bow* 
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ever,  they  were  inadequately  armed,  many  of 
them  having  only  a  small  dress  sword,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  being  without  weapons  of  any  sort 
or  description.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  Swiss  Guards ;  and  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  were  warned  by  their 
commander,  Mandat,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
King,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  although  it  was  very  doubtful  how 
far  their  fidelity  was  to  be  depended  on. 


vol.  in. 


CHAPTER  II. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  day  for  the 
attack  had  been  repeatedly  fixed  and  changed ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  night  was  already  well 
advanced,  and  no  extraordinary  bustle  or  noise 
in  the  streets  gave  the  note  of  preparation, 
Arundel,  who  had  remained  at  home  the  whole 
evening  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  first 
summons,  began  to  hope  that  some  new  occur- 
rence  had  deranged  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,' 
and  that  the  threatened  attack  would  be  again 
postponed.  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed  in 
this  persuasion,  when  the  discharge  of  the  alarm 
gun,  which  was  almost  instantaneously  followed 
by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  convinced  him  that  this  time  his  hopes 
would  be  deceived.     Hastily  seizing  his  mus- 
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ket,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  made 
with  all  possible  dispatch  for  the  place  appointed 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  battalion  of  National 
Guards  to  which  he  belonged.  The  Rue  St  Ho- 
nore,  in  which  he  resided,  seemed  completely 
deserted :  ndt  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  it :  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard ;  but  as  he  hurried  along, 
the  distant  noise  of  assembled  multitudes  in  move- 
ment, struck  on  his  ear,  and  made  him  aware  that 
he  had  little  time  to  lose,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  intercepted.  At  the  corner  of  a 
street,  however,  his  speed  was  somewhat  checked 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  man  of  large  stature, 
who  was  advancing  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  The  shock  was  so  violent,  that 
Arundel  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  stranger 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

«  Good  morning,  my  friend,"  cried  he.  «  You 
are  in  a  great  hurry.  Who  are  you  ?  I  think  I 
have  seen  your  face  before." 

Arundel,  whose  senses  had  been  a  little  bewil- 
dered, now  looked  at  his  questioner,  and,  by  the 
light  of  the  reverbere  hanging  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  recognised  Danton.  "My  name/* 
said  he,  "  is  Arundel ;  and  I  once  saw  you  in 
the  house  of  Robespierre." 

"  Ah !  I  remember.     You  were  the  person 

c2 
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who  rescued  him  from  his  assassins.  No  wonder 
I  thought  I  knew  you.  But  where  are  you  going 
in  such  haste,  and  in  that  uniform  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  join  my  battalion,  which  is 
that  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas." 

"  The  devil  it  is !"  said  Danton.  "  1  hear  but 
bad  reports  of  the  state  of  its  public  spirit.  I 
hope  you  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  march  of 
the  sections." 

"  I  certainly  hope  that  my  comrades  will  unite 
with  me,  in  opposing  any  attack  upon  the  Tuil- 
leries,"  replied  Arundel. 

"  Here  is  a  young  cock  to  crow  so  loud,"  said 
Danton,  turning  to  a  person  who  accompanied 
him,  and  whom,  in  the  obscurity,  Arundel  had 
not  till  that  moment  noticed.  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  him  ?" 

"  Do  with  him  7*  cried  the  person  thus  ad- 
dressed.— "  Arrest  him,  to  be  sure ;  or  cut  him 
down,  if  you  think  that  best.  And  so  saying, 
he  drew  a  sabre  from  the  scabbard  that  hung  to 
his  side,  and  advanced  towards  Arundel ;  but 
the  latter,  who,  disliking  the  rencontre  from  the 
first,  had  kept  himself  on  his  guard,  started  back, 
and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

However,  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm ; 
for  Danton,  catching  hold  of  his  companion's 
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arm,  drew  him  back,  and  said,  "  No,  Westerman, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  either.  One  antagonist 
more  or  less  will  not  make  much  difference ; 
and,"  whispered  he,  "  enemy  though  he  seems 
to  be,  he  may  be  of  use  to  us  even  as  such. 
Listen,  sir,'*  said  he,  turning  to  Arundel.  "  I 
respect  every  man  who  dares  to  avow  his  consci- 
entious opinion,  and  therefore  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  you  for  so  doing,  although  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  more  discreet,  on  your  part,  not  to  have 
done  it  so  unreservedly.  But,  however,  we  will 
say  no  more  on  that  head.  Are  you  likely  to 
be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Louis  ?" 

"  I  should  say  most  likely  not,"  said  Arundel : 
"  I  am  going,  as  I  before  said,  to  join  my  com- 
rades ;  and  most  probably  I  shall  not  quit  their 
ranks." 

"  Well ;  but  you  must  find  some  means  of 
telling  the  King  what  I  say. — Forty  thousand 
citizens  of  Paris,  weary  of  his  treasons  against 
the  nation,  are  approaching  the  Tuilleries,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  his  abdication. 
Have  it  we  will,  either  by  force  or  by  his 
own  consent.  If  be  gives  it  voluntarily,  he  will 
spare  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood.  If 
he  does  not,  that  blood  will  rest  upon  his  head. 
Will  you  undertake  to  tell  him  this  ?" 
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"  I  will  endeavour  to  let  him  know  what  you 
have  said,"  answered  our  hero ;  "  but  if  he  con- 
sents to  do  as  you  require^  I  shall  think  him 
worthy  of  the  fate  to  which  his  acquiescence  will 
probably  consign  him." 

ci  By  heavens  !"  cried  Westerman,  "  this  inso- 
lence is  too  much.     Let  go  my  hand." 

"  Hush  !  Not  so  violent,  my  friend,"  cried 
Danton.  "  The  issue  of  a  struggle  between  you 
is  doubtful — for  I  certainly  should  not  interfere 
between  two  brave  men — and  you  are  wanted 
elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  wish  Mr.  Arun- 
del good  night  at  once,  we  may  find  ourselves 
exposed  to  delay  that  would  be  inconvenient. 
Listen  to  that!"  At  that  moment  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  troops  was  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  they  stood ;  and  a 
minute  after,  their  shadowy  forms  became  visible 
as  they  passed  near  some  dimly  lighted  lamps  at 
the  other  end  of  the  cross  street 

"  Come,"  cried  Danton  to  Westerman, "  come ! 
— and  you,  Mr.  Arundel,  remember." 

In  another  second  the  darkness  concealed  them 
from  Arundel's  eyes.  The  latter  felt  not  a  little 
relieved  by  their  departure;  and,  concluding  that 
the  advancing  body  of  troops  could  only  be  his 
own  battalion,  he  quickly  walked  towards  them, 
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and  found  that  he  was  correct  in  his  conjecture. 
Having  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks,  they  march- 
ed rapidly  forward  towards  the  palace ;  and  he 
could  not  help  remarking,  from  the  observations 
which  fell,  from  time  to  time,  from  his  compa- 
nions, that  though  they  expressed  feelings  of 
loyalty,  and  in  some  instances  of  attachment  to 
the  monarch  whose  throne  they  were  summoned 
to  defend,  they  by  no  means  seemed  to  like  the 
idea  of  fighting  against  their  own  countrymen ; 
and  there  were  some  amongst  them  who  did  not 
even  conceal  their  determination,  not  to  be  in- 
duced, by  any  circumstances,  to  fire  on  those  with 
whose  feelings  they  sympathised,  although  they 
did  not  in  everything  approve  their  measures. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  thought  Arundel,  "  if 
such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  battalion  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  monarch,  what  can  they  expect  from  the 
others  ?"  But  he  had  not  much  time  for  refleo- 
tion  of  this  or  any  other  nature.  They  were  now 
in  the  court  of  the  palace ;  and  having  been  has- 
tily reviewed  by  Mandat,  occupied  the  post  he 
pointed  out  to  them.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  and  calling  Arundel  out  of  the  ranks, 
told  him  that  be  wished  him  to  act  as  his  aide- 
de-camp  that  night.     Arundel  endeavoured  to 
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excuse  himself,  Baying  that  he  had  much  rather 
remain  in  the  rankB  of  his  battalion;  but  Mandat 
would  not  listen  to  his  excuses. 

"  If/'  said  he,  "  we  had  to  choose,  I  suppose 
we  should  all  prefer  being  in  our  beds  at  this 
moment;  but  we  are  here  to  do  our  duty  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  and  yours  is  to  obey  me.  I 
want  some  active  men  about  me  as  aides-de- 
camp ;  and  I  know  you  hare  already  acted  in 
that  capacity  to  Lafayette,  and  are  perfectly 
qualified  for  it.  So  lay  down  your  musket  and 
follow  me  into  the  palace/' 

Arundel  obeyed;  and,  calling  to  mind  his 
interview  with  Danton,  was  not  sorry  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  delivering  the 
message  with  which  he  was  charged. 

It  was  not  without  some  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment that  he  again  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  At  first,  however,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  entrance.  The  apart- 
ment was  filled  with  persons  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  belonging  to  the  household,  or  attached 
to  the  court ;  and  the  council  which  was  sitting, 
if  council  it  could  be  called,  was  composed  of 
men,  who  certainly,  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  been  very  much  astonished  at  finding  them- 
selves invested  with  such  responsibility.  The 
King  was  sitting  at  a  table,  cutting  up  pens  with 
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a  penknife,  yawning  from  time  to  time,  and  lis- 
tening, with  a  careless  air,  to  a  very  animated 
discussion  which  was  carried  on  between  the 
Queen  and  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  palace  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  of  the  measures  which 
he  bad  taken  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
city,  and  securing  the  Tuilleries  from  the  assaults 
of  the  insurgents. 

The  inflamed  look  of  the  Queen — her  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  nostrils  swelling  with  repressed 
anger,  plainly  showed  that  the  explanations 
she  heard  were  anything  but  satisfactory  {  while 
the  loud  murmurs  and  half-uttered  threats  of 
the  royalists,  with  whom  the  apartment  was 
filled,  were  sufficient  to  convince  Petion  that 
he  had  placed  himself  in  a  situation  of  no  com- 
mon difficulty,  and  one  from  which  it  would 
require  all  his  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  to 
extricate  himself.  Having  answered,  as  well  as 
he  could,  the  various  questions  which  were  put  to 
him,  he  asked  permission  to  retire,  alleging  that 
his  presence  was  required  elsewhere ;  but  this 
was  positively  refused,  and  he  was  clearly 
given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  detained 
in  the  palace,  to  serve  as  a  hostage ;  and  in 
case  of  the  threatened  hostilities  taking  place, 

c  5 
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it  was  pretty  plainly  intimated  to  him  that  his 
life  would  answer  for  those  which  might  be  sa- 
crificed in  the  contest.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
more  ardent  and  imprudent  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  were  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  take  that  opportunity  of  punishing  his 
conduct  on  the  20th  June,  when  he  had  so  feebly 
reproved  the  excesses  of  the  mob  which  had 
broken  into  and  defiled  through  the  palace.  The 
cooler  heads,  however,  remarked  that  his  life 
would  be  of  more  service  to  them  at  that  juncture 
than  bis  death  could  be ;  and,  by  their  arguments, 
they  succeeded  in  tempering  the  impetuosity  of 
their  younger  companions. 

During  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  which  was 
not  carried  on  in  so  low  a  toue  but  that  Petion 
could  hear  every  word  of  it,  he  never  once  changed 
colour,  or  lost  his  coolness  and  self-possession. 
At  length,  under  pretence  of  suffering  from  the 
heat  of  the  room,  which  was  intense,  he  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  go  down  into  the 
garden.  Here  he  remained,  walking  up  and 
down,  for  some  hours,  calmly  conversing  with 
some  persons  who  joined  him,  although  he  never 
expected,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  to  go  out 
alive.  After  some  time,  however,  Vergniaud, 
the  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
had  hastily  met  upon  hearing  of  the  insurrection, 
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learning  his  situation,  sent  to  summon  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  give  an  account  of 
the  state  of  Paris,  and  the  Court,  not  daring  to 
refuse,  reluctantly  saw  themselves  constrained  to 
allow  him  to  depart. 

It  was  just  after  be  withdrew  from  the  presence 
of  the  royal  family,  that  Mandat  presented  Arun- 
del to  them  as  an  aide-de-camp  he  had  just 
selected ;  and  the  Queen,  giving  him  her  hand 
to  kiss,  said,  in  her  most  gracious  manner,  "  Your 
presence  here,  sir,  to-night,  convinces  me  of  what 
I  have  long  thought — that  the  accusations  of 
treason  and  disaffection  brought  against  you 
were  not  founded  on  truth.  If  we  have  latterly 
treated  you  with  injustice,  remember  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  princes,  at  any  time,  to  learn  the 
truth :  in  times  like  these  it  is  almost  impossible. 
Let  this  be  our  apology.  The  King  is  as 
happy  as  myself  to  number  you  amongst  our 
champions.  Is  it  not  so,  sir?"  continued  she, 
turning  to  Louis. 

"  Certainly :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Monsieut 
Arundel,"  replied  the  monarch ;  "  but  I  am  s6 
very  sleepy,  I  think  I  shall  go  and  lie  down  on 
my  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  advise  you  to 
do  the  same."  | 

cc  Surely,  sir,"  cried  the  Queen,  "  you  will  ncfc 
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retire  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  we  may 
be  attacked  every  minute?" 

*'  1  have  heard  nothing  else  but  that,"  replied 
Louis,  "  for  the  last  month ;  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  have  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting  it 
to-night.  At  all  events,  I  will  lie  down  in  my 
clothes,  and  I  can  be  called  in  a  moment,  if 
there  is  any  occasion  for  my  presence."  And  so 
saying,  he  retired  to  an  inner  room  ;  nor  did  the 
Queen,  who  probably  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
make  any  further  attempt  to  detain  him. 
( He  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  Mandat  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  requir- 
ing his  immediate  attendance.  As  if  he  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  undecided  as  to  whether  he  ehould 
obey  the  order  or  not ;  and  his  hesitation  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  anxious  entreaties 
of  the  Queen,  that  he  would  not  abandon  his 
post,  though  but  for  a  second. 

«  They  can  want  you  for  no  good  purpose," 
said  she;  "most  likely  it  is  only  a  plan  to  get 
you  into  their  power,  knowing  what  influence 
you  have  over  the  troops,  and  that  as  long  as 
you  are  at  their  head  they  will  do  their  duty ; 
only  consider  what  would  be  our  situation  if  any 
thing  were  to  happen  to  you,  on  whom  all  our 
hopes  depend." 
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"  I  hope,  madam,"  replied  the  Commandant, 
"you  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  your  situation; 
yet  if  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  my  being 
detained  I  certainly  would  not  go ;  but  it  is  very 
improbable  that  such  is  their  intention.  I  have 
many  friends  amongst  the  Municipality,  and  I 
think  it  more  likely  they  wish  to  concert  with 
me  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  restoring  tranquillity,  if  possible,  with- 
out bloodshed.  I  am  but  their  servant,  and  I 
am  bound  to  obey  their  orders.'* 

"  The  General  is  right,"  interposed  Arundel ; 
"  but  why  could  not  a  middle  course  be  adopted? 
Why  should  he  not  send  some  person  invested 
with  his  confidence  and  belonging  to  his  staff, 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  they  require.  If  you  ap- 
prove of  my  suggestion,  and  will  make  use  of  my 
services,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  carry  any 
message ;  and  if  their  purposes  are  hostile,  they 
will  most  likely  not  commit  any  violence  on  one 
of  so  little  importance  as  myself,  while  I  Bhould 
be  able  to  judge  of  their  intentions.  At  all  events, 
if  any  thing  happens  to  me,  it  will  be  but  of  little 
consequence  to  any  one ;  while,  as  her  Majesty 
justly  observes,  your  loss  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences." 

The  Queen  warmly  seconded  this  proposal,  in 
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which  she  was  joined  by  most  of  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded;  and  Mandat  himself  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  its  expediency,  but  he  finally  de- 
termined upon  rejecting  it  and  going  himself 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  accept  your  ge- 
nerous offer ;  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  any 
danger  for  me ;  but  if  there  does,  I  will  not  send 
another  to  confront  it  for  me.  My  duty  is  to  go, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  If,  however,  any  thing 
should  happen  to  me,  I  leave  officers  who  are 
capable  of  replacing  me,  and  who  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  their  comrades ;  but  before  I  depart, 
let  me  entreat  you  once  more,  Madam,  to  dismiss 
the  Royalists  whom  you  have  about  you.  They 
can  be  of  no  use,  badly  armed  as  they  are ;  and 
I  assure  you  that  the  zeal  of  the  National  Guard 
has  been  very  much  damped  by  their  appear- 
ance. 

"  Why  so  ?"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  they  are 
here  for  the  same  purpose  that  you  are — to  de- 
fend us  against  a  rebellious  mob." 

"  That  is  true,  Madam,  but  a  great  prejudice 
exists  against  them;  they  are  looked  upon  as 
aristocrats  and  partisans  of  the  ancien  regime, 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  citizens  of  Paris 
will  not  feel  any  great  ardour  for  a  cause  which 
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the  gentlemen  are  ready  and  desirous  to  defend. 
I  have  no  doubt  their  suspicions  are  ill  founded, 
but  still  they  exist,  and  it  would  be  prudent  to 
dispel  them." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true,  sir,"  said  the 
Queen,  sharply ;  "  but  these  gentlemen  are  come 
here  to  defend  us,  and  we  can  rely  upon  them  ; 
we  will  not  dismiss  them,  so  it  is  useless  to 
say  any  thing  more  upon  the  subject." 

Mandat  attempted  no  reply,  but  making  a 
low  bow,  left  the  apartment,  and  beckoned  to 
Arundel  to  follow  him.  "  I  wish  you  to  ac- 
company me  round  the  posts,"  said  he,  "  before 
I  leave  the  palace,  that  you  may  see  how  the 
force  is  disposed ;  though  I  confess,  as  the  mo- 
ment approaches  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  monarchy,  I  feel  more  and  more  doubtful  as 
to  the  result.  However,  happen  what  may,  I 
have  done  my  duty  ;  but  it  is  disheartening 
to  work  for  those  who  not  only  will  not  lis- 
ten to  advice  that  is  contrary  to  their  desires, 
but  impute  it  to  underhand  and  dishonourable 
motives.  You  heard  what  I  said  about  that 
royalist  mob  which  is  assembled  up  there,  and 
the  way  in  which  my  suggestion  was  treated. 
I  dare  say  the  Queen  is  at  this  moment  endea- 
vouring to  find  out  the  reason  why  I  urged  her 
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to  dismiss  them ;  and  she  will  never  believe  it 
was  the  very  simple  one  of  having  myself  over- 
heard expressions  of  discontent,  and  almost  of 
mutiny,  from  every  battalion  about  the  palace. 
I  pray  God  she  may  not  repent  her  error  when 
it  is  too  late/' 

Arundel  bad  opportunity  enough  to  con- 
vince himself  that  Mandat  had  only  stated 
the  fact  when  he  spoke  of  the  disaffection 
which  was  fast  spreading  through  the  troops. 
At  almost  every  step  they  were  asked  whether 
the  aristocrats  still  remained  in  the  Tuilleries ; 
and  every  where  was  the  answer  received  with 
murmurs,  and  sometimes  with  threats.  Oue 
man  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  one  of  them 
showed  himself  at  the  windows,  he  would  him- 
self fire  upon  him. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mandat,  "  I  do  not  exagge- 
rate ;  but  what  can  I  do  alone  and  unassisted  ? 
I  am  weary  of  the  scenes  which  are  occurring 
everyday.  But  here  we  are  at  the  wicket.  Adieu. 
If  all  goes  right,  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour." 

But  he  never  returned;  in  an  hour  he  was 
no  more ;  he  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  He  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  quite  ignorant  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  there,  and  expecting  to  find  the  same 
municipal  authorities  sitting  whom  he  had  seen 
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in  tbe  morning.  They,  however,  had  already 
been  displaced ;  and  in  their  stead  he  found  a 
committee,  deputed  by  the  insurgents,  to  seize 
upon  and  administer  the  government.  As  soon 
as  he  entered,  and  perceived  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  For 
a  moment  this  terrible  discovery  overpowered 
him ;  but  he  soon  recalled  his  courage,  and  pre- 
pared boldly  to  answer  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  him.  Hie  examination  took  but  a  short 
time.  He  was  accused  of  ordering  the  troops  to 
fire  upon  the  people,  and  sent  to  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye.  He  had,  however,  hardly  reached 
the  steps a  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  he  was 
assailed  by  the  mob,  and  instantaneously  mur- 
dered. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  disastrous  event 
reached  the  palace,  every  one  present  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  decisive  of  the  struggle.  No  one 
trusted  himself  to  comment  upon  it ;  but  the 
consternation  that  was  depicted  on  every  coun- 
tenance showed  how  deep  was  the  impression  it 
had  made.  It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  King,  who  had  again  made 
his  appearance,  with  the  hopes  of  reviving  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops  and  animating  them  in 
his  favour,  determined  to  review  them  at  their 
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different  poets.  He  was  followed  by  the  Queen, 
the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Elizabeth ;  but  his 
disheartened  looks,  and  the  few  words  he  uttered, 
proved  that  he  did  not  expect  any  good  result 
from  the  measure. 

*  I  will  not  separate  my  cause,"  said  he, "  from 
that  of  all  good  citizens.  We  will  live  or  die 
die  together." 

The  Queen,  a  little  paler,  it  is  true,  than 
usual — but  this  might  have  been  occasioned  as 
much  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  as  by  fear — seemed 
to  have  lost  nothing  of  her  majestic  deportment; 
and  her  dignified  demeanour  bespoke  in  her  the 
resolution  and  determination  which  were  wanting 
in  her  husband.  Not  that  he  was  deficient  in 
courage — it  would  be  doing  him  an  injustioe  to 
say  so :  his  conduct  on  the  20th  of  June,  and, 
subsequently,  at  the  last  trying  scene  of  his 
existence,  proved  that  he  could  look  on  death 
in  its  most  frightful  shapes  without  blenching; 
but  it  was  purely  of  a  passive  nature,  and  unao 
companied  by  that  activity  and  decision  which 
could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  oppose  an  eflec- 
tual  resistance  to  the  revolutionary  torrent. 

After  having  visited  all  the  posts  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palace,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
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Swiss  guard  and  the  troops  who  were  most  de- 
voted to  him,  and  where  consequently  he  was 
received  with  respect,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  he 
descended  the  great  staircase  into  the  court ;  but 
here  the  scene  was  quite  reversed.  The  drums 
beat  to  arms,  it  is  true,  and  military  honours 
were  paid  him,  but  the  few  and  faint  cries  of 
Vive  le  J2ot,  were  drowned  by  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Nation,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
two  fresh  battalions  pass  by  him,  to  occupy  the 
terrace  of  the  garden  nearest  the  river,  filling 
the  air  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Nation/  Vive 
Petion !  The  two  battalions  of  the  Filles  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Petits  P&res,  showed  him  marks 
of  devotion  and  loyalty,  but  these  were  solitary 
instances.  All  the  rest  of  the  National  Guards, 
stationed  in  the  garden,  insulted  him  with  shouts 
of  Down  with  the  veto  !  Down  with  the  traitor ! 
and  some  of  them,  quitting  the  ground  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them,  pointed  their  cannon 
against  the  palace,  and  openly  assumed  every 
appearance  of  hostility.  This  completed  the 
King's  discouragement,  and  on  bis  return  to  his 
own  apartments,  be  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
despair. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Queen,  "  all  is  lost ;  this 
sort  of  review  has  done  us  more  harm  than 
good;"  and  none  of  those  present  ventured  to 
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contradict  her ;  not  one  of  that  numerous  body  of 
royalists,  of  those  courtiers,  who  in  former  days 
had  filled  the  galleries  and  halls  of  Versailles 
with  the  praises  of  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her 
power,  now  found  one  word  of  consolation  to 
whisper  to  her  in  her  distress ;  and  how  could 
they  ?  The  sun  that  was  to  see  the  downfall 
of  the  French  monarchy  had  already  risen ;  the 
hour  that  was  to  witness  the  dethronement  of  a 
monarch,  the  descendant  of  sixty  kings,  bad 
already  struck,  and  the  conviction  of  the  fatal 
truth  had  penetrated  every  heart,  and  tied  every 
tongue. 

A  dread  and  ominous  silence  followed  this 
last  remark  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  each  one 
looked  upon  his  neighbour  as  if  oppressed 
by  some  dreadful  nightmare,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  shake  off.  Various  were  the  feelings 
and  emotions  depicted  on  the  countenances  of 
those  who  composed  that  desponding,  that 
awe-stricken  assembly;  some  there  were  who 
seemed  positively  paralyzed  by  terror ;  near  them 
perhaps  stood  one,  whose  stern  brow  and  com- 
pressed lip  showed  that,  though  doomed  to  perish, 
life  would  not  be  resigned  without  a  struggle ; 
many — ah!  how  many — seemed  to  have  lost 
all  personal  feelings  for  their  own  safety  in  the 
deep,  the  all  absorbing  interest,  which  the  pro- 
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bable  fate  of  their  sovereigns  excited  in  their 
breast ;  and  many  a  grey  head  was  turned  aside 
to  conceal  the  tear  which  no  personal  suffering 
or  privation  could  have  wrung  from  them.  The 
great  majority  of  the  nobility  of  France  who 
had  not  emigated,  were  there,  prepared  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of 
their  monarch.  Noble,  gallant,  generous  band ! 
if  your  errors  were  great,  fearfully  did  you  ex- 
piate them  ! — if  the  prejudices  transmitted  to  you 
by  your  ancestors,  strengthened  by  education 
and  example,  and  defended  with  so  much  egot- 
ism and  obstinacy,  contributed  to  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  you  and  the  monarchy,  at  all 
events  you  sealed  your  political  faith  with  your 
blood,  and  mine  shall  not  be  the  pen  that  will 
seek  to  insult  your  memory  or  detract  from  the 
devoted  heroism  of  your  last  effort ! 

At  length  the  approaching  sound  of  the  drums 
and  cries  of  the  populace,  roused  the  inmates  of 
the  palace  from  the  state  of  stupefaction  in  which 
they  were  plunged,  and  Roederer,  the  Procureur 
Syndic  of  the  department,  who  had  been  in 
attendance  at  the  Tuilleries  the  whole  night,  re- 
minded the  King  of  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
immediate  resolution.  While  he  yet  spoke,  some 
battalions  of  insurgents,  composed  of  federalists 
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from  Brittany  and  the  South  of  France,  defiled 
through  the  Rue  St  Honore,  and  formed  them- 
selves in  battle  array  on  the  Carousel,  pointing 
their  cannon  against  the  palace.  The  danger 
was  imminent,  and  no  one  seemed  capable  of 
giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  avert* 
ing  it.  In  vain  the  King  and  Queen  appealed  to 
those  around  them  for  advice ;  no  one  chose  to 
take  on  himself  so  great  a  responsibility.  At 
last  Roederer  offered  to  go  down  to  the  insur- 
gents, to  learn  what  it  was  they  required,  and  to 
endeavour  to  induce  them  by  his  personal  influ* 
ence  to  retire.  This  offer  was  accepted:  indeed, 
no  other  resource  offered  itself  at  the  moment, 
though  nobody  seemed  to  entertain  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  experiment  would  be  attended  with 
success. 

Roederer,  however,  tried  it;  and  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  corps,  he  told  them  that 
so  great  a  multitude,  assuming  so  hostile  an 
appearance,  could  not  have  access  to  the  King 
or  the  Assembly,  and  that  in  consequence  he 
invited  them  to  name  twenty  deputies,  who 
should  be  admitted  into  the  royal  presence  to 
explain  their  wishes.  But  Roederer's  popula- 
rity, though  great,  was  quite  inadequate  to 
obtain  even  a  hearing.  After  several  inef- 
fectual  attempts,   during  which  his  voice  was 
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completely  drowned  by  tbe  vociferations  of  those 
be  addressed,  he  retired  into  the  court  of  the 
palace,  and  harangued  the  National  Guards  who 
were  there  assembled;  he  read  to  them  the 
article  of  the  law,  which  authorised  and  enjoined 
them  to  oppose  force  by  force  in  case  of  an 
attack;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  but  a  very  small  proportion  seemed  dis- 
posed to  obey.  In  vain  he  pointed  out  to  them 
what  their  duty  required,  and  exhorted  them  to 
perform  it.  In  vain  some  of  their  officers  joined 
their  solicitations  to  his ;  their  efforts  only  ex- 
cited the  distrust  and  the  suspicions  of  their 
soldiers,  and  the  artillery-men,  instead  of  reply- 
ing, coolly  unloaded  their  guns.  One  man,  a 
respectable  shop-keeper,  with  whom  Arundel 
had  had  some  dealings,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  able  to  do  some  little  service,  said  to  him, 
in  answer  to  his  pressing  entreaties  to  cry 
Five  le  Roi,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  his 
comrades,  over  whom  he  exercised  considerable 
influence: 

"  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  urge  me  no  more.  Our 
resolution  is  taken.  We  came  down  here  with 
every  disposition  to  defend  the  King,  and  to 
sacrifice  our  lives,  if  need  were,  in  his  behalf; 
but  when  we  see  that  be  places  his  confidence  in 
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foreign  mercenaries,  and  a  band  of  aristocrats, 
at  all  times  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution, it  is  clear  that,  if  through  our  means  he 
vanquishes  his  assailant**,  he  will  be  constrained 
to  use  his  victory,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not, 
for  the  subversion  of  all  we  have  been  struggling 
for  three  years  to  obtain.     Our  brethren  outside 
the  palace  have  judged  the  designs  of  the  court 
better  than  we  have,  and  we  will  not  add  to  our 
error  of  judgment,  the  crime  of  firing  on  our 
friends    and    relations.      For    you    personally 
I  entertain  the  deepest  sentiments   of  respect 
and  gratitude.      I  am  sorry  to  disoblige  you, 
but  our  first  duty  is  to  our  country;   we  will 
not  plunge  her  into  a    civil   war,  to  protect 
those  who  are  eternally  deceiving  and  betray- 
ing us,  and  we  will  not  cut  each  other's  throats 
to  reestablish  the  nobles  in  their  privileges  and 
abuses." 

A  considerable  crowd  had  collected  round  the 
speaker  and  Arundel,  during  this  conversation, 
and  the  attention  with  which  he  was  listened  to, 
and  the  applause  which  saluted  him  at  the  con- 
clusion, plainly  showed  that  he  had  been  giving 
utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  comrades,  as  well 
as  to  his  own.  It  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  great  proportion  of  the 
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national  guard.  The  inmates  of  the  palace 
might  think  themselves  fortunate,  if  those  on 
whose  cooperation  they  had  relied,  consented  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality.  The  insurgents  were 
evidently  every  where  triumphant,  and  Roederer, 
seeing  this,  and  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
municipality,  seconded  by  the  populace,  and  even 
by  the  troops,  returned  to  the  palace,  accompa- 
nied by  the  officers  who  were  still  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  sovereign. 

An  officer  of  the  municipality  had  just  pre- 
ceded him,  with  the  intelligence  that  fresh 
columns  were  arriving  every  instant,  and  that  all 
their  preparations  were  completed  for  an  assault 
upon  the  Tuilleries.  Although  this  had  been 
anticipated,  and  therefore  could  take  no  one  by 
surprise,  the  fact  that  the  fatal  instant  had  really 
arrived  seemed  to  fill  every  body  present  with 
increased  dismay.  Joly  de  Fleury,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  Well/'  demanded  be,  "  what  is  it  they  re- 
quire ?" 

"  The  deposition  of  the  King,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Why  then,"  asked  the  minister,  «  do  they 
not  apply  to  the  Assembly  to  decree  it?    They 
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have  no  power,  no  authority  to  pronounce  it 
themselves." 

"  But  after  the  King's  dethronement,"  asked 
the  Queen,  anxiously,  "what  will  happen?" 

The  officer  to  whom  she  addressed  herself, 
contented  himself  with  making  a  low  bow,  with- 
out attempting  to  reply  to  a  question  whieh  it 
was  not  easy  to  answer.    At  this  moment  Ro- 
ederer  entered,  and  by  his  report  increased  the 
consternation  of  the  court ;  and  after  exposing 
the  total  impossibility  of  making  a  successful 
defence,  and  the  certain  extermination  of  the 
royal  family,  should  the  palace  be  carried  by 
storm,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  their  instantly 
taking  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly.     This   proposal  was  succeeded  by  a 
momentary  silence,  which  was  interrupted  by 
Arundel,  who,  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  said,  "  I  trust  the  King  will  forgive  me, 
for  not  having  sooner  informed  him  of  a  circum- 
stance that  happened  to  me  this  evening,  and 
which  he  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with ; " 
and  then  he  related  his  meeting  with  Danton, 
and  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them.     When  he  had  concluded  his  nar- 
ration, the  Queen  inquired  what  answer  he  had 
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made  Danton.  "  I  promised  him,  Madam,  to 
deliver  his  message ;  but  I  said,  that  were  I 
King,  as  such  I  would  die/' 

"  And  you  said  right — you  said  nobly,  sir," 
exclaimed  the  Queen;  "  I  will  rather  allow 
myself  to  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  this  palace  than 
leave  it.  Come,  sir,"  said  she,  turning  to  the 
King,  and  putting  a  pistol  into  his  hands,  "  this 
is  the  moment  for  you  to  show  yourself,  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,  the  in- 
heritance of  your  son." 

But  to  this  appeal  the  King  returned  no  an* 
swer;  and  Roederer  said,  "  You  wish,  then, 
Madam,  to  take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility 
of  the  death  of  the  King,  of  your  own,  of  that  of 
your  children,  and  of  all  those  who  are  here  to 
defend  you ;  and  you,  sir,"  added  he,  turning  to 
Arundel,  "  who  know  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  defending  the  palace  for  one  half  hour,  instead 
of  uttering  unmeaning  bravadoes,  would  do  better 
if  you  were  to  occupy  yourself  in  endeavouring 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  while  it  is 
yet  time." 

Arundel  felt  the  justice  of  this  somewhat  harsh 
reproof,  and  acknowledged  that  what  Roederer 
had  said  respecting  their  means  of  defence,  was 
strictly  true.     The  King  was  decided  by  this 
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short  conversation,  and  rose  to  go  to  the  As- 
sembly, merely  observing  to  the  ministers,  and 
those  about  him,  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  there.  Accompanied  by  his  family,  and 
some  persons  belonging  to  his  household,  he 
crossed  the  garden  between  the  ranks  of  the 
Swiss  guards,  and  two  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  yet  remained  faithful  to  his  cause. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  an  immense 
mob  blocked  up  the  passage,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  prevent  their  egress.  The  grossest 
abuse,  mixed  with  menaces  and  murmurs,  as- 
sailed them  in  every  direction.  It  was  -with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  troops  who  escorted 
them  could  clear  a  passage.  This,  however, 
was  at  length  effected,  and  the  doors  of  the  As- 
sembly opened  to  receive  them.  As  they  closed 
upon  them,  Arundel  felt  that  probably  he  had 
seen  for  the  last  time,  those  who  had  exercised 
such  a  powerful  influence  over  his  destiny. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Upon  the  King's  departure,  every  motive  for 
hostility  between  the  assailants  and  garrison  of 
the  Tuilleries  had  ceased;  and  Arundel,  con- 
ceiving that  his  duty  for  the  day  was  over,  and 
not  sorry  to  obtain  a  little  rest  after  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  to  which  he  had  been  all  night  ex- 
posed, had  already  turned  in  the  direction  of  his 
lodgings,  when  a  single  shot,  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  general  discharge  of  musketry, 
struck  upon  his  ear  and  arrested  his  steps.  Not 
knowing  what  to  think,  and  desirous  of  rejoining 
his  battalion,  which  was  one  of  those  stationed  in 
the  garden,  in  case  they  should  be  required  to 
act,  he  hastily  retrod  his  footsteps,  and  endea- 
voured to  force  bis  way  through  the  dense  mass 
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with  which  the  gates  of  the  garden  were 
thronged.  This,  however,  he  soon  found  to  be 
impossible;  and  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  firing,  which  still  con- 
tinued, and  of  which  all  those  around  him  seemed 
to  be  as  ignorant  as  himself,  he  determined  to 
go  round,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  admittance 
by  the  Place  du  Carousel.  The  repeated  dis- 
charges of  musketry  and  artillery  told  him  that 
the  contest  had  begun  in  earnest,  and  that  the 
palace  was  attacked  and  defended  with  equal 
vigour  and  determination.  If  he  had  reflected 
for  a  moment,  he  wonld  have  availed  himself  of 
his  absence  from  his  corps  to  keep  clear  of  a 
struggle  for  which  there  was  now  no  motive. 
The  contest  must  be  ended  in  a  short  time. 
He  could  only  obtain  admittance  along  with  the 
assailants  thropgh  the  court  on  the  side  of  the 
Carousel,  and  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged, 
being  in  the  garden,  was  most  probably  not  en- 
gaged. Any  one  of  these  reasons  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  restrained  one  less  ardent 
or  daring;  but  impelled  by  that  restless  agi- 
tation, which  so  frequently  urges  men  into  scenes 
of  danger  where  they  have  no  business,  and 
where  they  can  be  of  no  use,  he  rushed  forward, 
goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  noise  of  the 
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battle  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  which 
he  could  hear,  although  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing hid  them  from  bis  view.  Almost  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  recount  it,  he  found 
himself  in  the  Carousel,  in  the  front  of  the 
building ;  but  in  that  short  time  all  the  external 
signs  of  the  combat  had  ceased-  The  roar  of 
-the  cannon  was  hushed,  and  only  an  occasional 
musket  shot  gave  notice  that  the  work  of  death 
was  not  yet  over*  On  every  side  was  abundant 
evidence  of  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  contest; 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  while  the  agonising  groans  of  the 
wounded  were  hardly  drowned  by  the  triumph- 
ant shouts  of  their  victorious  companions.  With- 
out stopping  to  give  more  than  a  momentary 
look  at  the  horrors  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
Arundel  rushed  forward,  and  was  soon  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  that  was  pressing  onwards  to 
the  entrance  of  the  palace.  His  heart  sickened 
as  he  from  time  to  time  saw  the  mangled  body 
of  some  Swiss  or  noble  thrown  out  of  the  windows 
into  the  court  below.  He  recollected  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  were  in  the  palace,  and 
bad  been  unable  to  accompany  the  Royal  family 
in  their  retreat ;  and  he  shuddered  as  he  called 
to  mind  the  scenes  of  the  6th  October  at  Ver- 
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sailles.  The  furious  imprecations  of  the  mob 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded — the  appearance 
of  some  bleeding  heads  raised  up  on  high  as 
trophies  of  their  victory,  convinced  him  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  extermination  of  every  one 
connected  with  the  court  would  satisfy  the  con- 
querors ;  and  he  almost  repented  of  being  again 
dragged  into  a  scene  which  presented  nothing 
but  the  inost  ferocious  barbarity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  defenceless  victims  on  the  other,  who  in  vain 
sought  for  mercy  from  those  to  whom  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  was  unknown.  At  length  the 
torrent,  by  which  he  was  borne  along,  arrived  at 
the  doors  of  the  palace ;  and  here  the  work  of 
destruction  was  carried  on  with  a  fury  that 
threatened,  in  a  few  hours,  to  leave  hardly  a  ves- 
tige remaining  by  which  posterity  might  know 
that  here  had  once  stood  the  palace  of  the  Kings 
of  France ;  and  to  complete  the  horrors  of  the 
scene,  it  was  soon  afterwards  discovered  that  the 
ubilding  was  in  flames. 

It  was  not  till  this  time  that  the  Assembly 
sought  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Tuilleries ;  but  finding  that  the 
whole  quarter  of  the  city  was  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  increasing  fury  of  the 
flames,  they  sent  a  deputation,  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  mischievous  frenzy  of  the 
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mob,  by  assuring  them  that  the  Tuilleries  had  been 
declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  national  pro- 
perty, and  calling  upon  them  to  save  it  as  such 
from  further  damage.  The  fire  was  extinguished 
by  great  efforts,  but  every  article  susceptible  of 
being  destroyed  had  been  broken  to  pieces. 
Furniture,  hangings,  paintings,  all  were  involved 
in  one  common  ruin;  in  fact,  nothing  but  the 
bare  walls  were  left  standing,  and  even  these 
were  perforated  in  every  direction  by  cannon 
balls.  All  this,  however,  Arundel  had  not  time 
to  remark  at  that  moment,  for  the  stream  which 
had  carried  him  along  with  it  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  palace  forced  him  out  through  the  oppo- 
site door  into  the  garden,  where  there  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  more  room.  As  soon  as  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  those  by  whom  he 
was  more  immediately  surrounded,  he  endea- 
voured to  reach  the  spot  where  his  battalion  had 
been  posted;  but  it  was  no  longer  there,  and  on 
the  ground  which  it  had  occupied  were  to  be 
seen  some  men  armed  with  pikes  and  sabres, 
glutting  their  rage  on  the  dead  bodies  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  whom  they  were 
hacking  and  stabbing  with  the  fury  of  cannibals, 
while  some  women  of  the  lowest  class  were  stand- 
ing on  the  terrace,  encouraging  and  exciting 
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them  by  peals  of  ferocious  laughter  and  ribald 
jests. 

His  great  anxiety  now  was  to  get  out  of 
the  garden  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  he  found  the 
gates  closed,  and  was  informed  by  the  sentries 
who  were  placed  over  tbera,  that  their  instructions 
were  to  let  no  one  out  till  further  orders,  which, 
they  added,  would  not  be  given  till  the  last  of 
the  aristocrats  was  exterminated.  Arundel  be- 
gan to  feel  some  doubts  as  to  his  personal  safety, 
because,  although  the  uniform  he  wore  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  protection  to  him,  yet  it  was 
very  possible  that  he  might  be  recognised  by 
some  one  or  other  as  paving  occupied  a  place 
among  the  defenders  of  the  court,  and  done  his 
utmost  to  induce  the  troops  to  perform  their 
duty.  Seeing,  however,  that  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  into  some  part 
of  the  garden  where  he  would  be  less  exposed  to 
observation.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  had 
reached  an  alley,  which  appeared  quite  deserted, 
and  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
good  fortune,  when  an  individual,  with  his  clothes 
cut  and  torn,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  bis 
body  in  every  direction,  rushed  out  of  a  clump 
of  trees  in  front  of  him,  closely  pursued  by  a 
band  of  pikemen. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  Arundel,  he  ran  to- 
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wards  him,  imploring  his  protection,  probably 
conceiving  that  his  uniform  might  give  him  the 
power  of  defending  him.  He  was  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  that  had  not  Arundel 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  he  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  before  he  reached  him.  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  he  endeavoured  to  save  him 
from  the  fury  of  the  monsters  who  pursued  him. 
In  an  instant  he  was  torn  from  him  and  de- 
spatched with  innumerable  wounds;  and  Arundel 
himself  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  musket — whether  designedly  or  not 
it  was  impossible  to  say — which  stretched  him 
senseless  on  the  ground.  How  long  he  lay  in 
that  state  he  could  not  tell,  but  it  must  have 
been  many  hours,  as  when  he  recovered  his 
senses,  the  twilight  was  deepening  into  night. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could  recall  his  re- 
collections sufficiently  to  be  aware  of  the  place 
in  which  be  was  lying,  and  the  events  of  the  day. 
His  mind  was  completely  bewildered,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  attempted  to  rise  that  the  violent  pain 
in  his  head,  and  a  numbness  throughout  his  body, 
gradually  reminded  him  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  suggested  the  idea  that  caution  might  still 
be  necessary  on  his  part  to  enable  him  to  reach 
home  unmolested.     On  looking  about  him,  how- 
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ever,  the  garden  seemed  quite  deserted,  except 
by  a  few  sentinels  who  were  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  different  gates  of  the  garden,  which 
had  been  reopened,  and  were  not  yet  closed  for 
the  night.  Arundel  did  not  much  like  the  idea 
of  having  to  pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  these 
guardians  of  the  palace,  who,  judging  from  their 
pikes  and  other  accoutrements,  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  lowest  class  of  the  insurgents. 
However,  it  could  not  be  avoided;  night  was  fast 
approaching;  and  the  increasing  pain  in  his  head 
and  a  slight  shivering  fit  convinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  medical  assistance 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  by  the  gate  on  the 
Terrace  des  Fi tuitions,  as  being  the  one  nearest 
his  lodgings,  when  a  sudden  dizziness  came 
across  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen,  but  for 
the  support  of  a  tree  against  which  he  had  reeled. 
A  young  man  in  uniform,  whom  he  had  not  till 
that  moment  noticed,  although  they  had  been 
walking  in  the  same  alley  at  a  few  yards  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  ran  up  to  him  and  ten- 
dered his  assistance.  It  was  so  much  Arundel's 
desire,  if  possible,  to  escape  without  observation, 
that  he  at  first  declined  it,  saying  that  it  was 
only  a  slight  dizziness,  to  which  he  was  occa- 
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sionally  subject,  and  which  he  would  soon  go 
off;  but  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  he  sunk, 
fainting,  to  the  ground.  The  young  stranger 
was  soon  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  into 
which  this  new  incident  threw  him,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  piquet  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  making  their  rounds  through  the  garden, 
previous  to  the  gates  being  closed.  Amongst 
them  were  some  to  whom  Arundel  and  his  resi- 
dence were  known ;  and  by  their  assistance  he 
was  put  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  conveyed 
home  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  still  accompanied 
by  the  young  man  who  had  already  been  of  so 
much  use  to  him.  Fortunate  was  it  for  him 
that  he  had  so  efficient  a  protector  near  him ; 
for,  on  their  arrival  at  his  lodgings,  his  servant 
was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  state  in  which  his 
master  was  brought  home,  that  he  was  almost 
incapable  of  rendering  the  slightest  assistance. 

The  stranger,  however,  took  upon  himself  the 
direction  of  everything ;  and  while  Arundel  was 
being  put  to  bed,  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  soon 
arrived,  and  ascertained  that,  .notwithstanding 
the  shock  which  his  whole  frame  had  received, 
there  was  do  fracture  anywhere,  and  that  nothing 
but  repose  and  care  were  necessary  to  restore 
him  to  perfect  health.    As  a  measure  of  precau- 
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tion,  he  took  some  blood  from  him ;  and  baring 
given  him  a  composing  draught,  took  his  depar- 
ture, accompanied  by  the  young  officer,  whose 
name  Arundel  was  too  languid  to  ask. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke,  greatly  refreshed 
by  a  good  night's  rest,  and  was  much  annoyed  at 
recollecting  the  omission  of  which  he  bad  been 
guilty.  As,  however,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
stranger  would  call  to  ask  after  him  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
anticipation  of  being  then  able  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  him ;  but  this  hope  was  not  realised. 
The  stranger  never  again  made  bis  appearance; 
nor  did  the  surgeon  know  bis  name.  As  soon  as 
Arundel  was  well  enough  to  go  out,  he  sought 
him  out  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  but 
without  success ;  which  is  not  very  surprising, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  had  time  accurately  to 
remark  his  features,  or  even  his  uniform,  before 
he  lost  his  senses.  The  National  Guards  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  took  care  to  make  them- 
selves known  to  him,  received  the  recompense  to 
which  they  were  so  well  entitled;  but  they,  too, 
were  unable  to  assist  his  researches,  further  than 
that  one  of  them  maintained  that  this  mysterious 
personage  wore  an  artillery  uniform,  while  ano- 
ther was  equally  positive  that  it  was  that  of  an 
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officer  of  voltigeure.  Arundel  found  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  the  task  as  hopeless,  trust- 
ing that  time,  which  generally  gives  the  man 
who  watches  patiently  for  it,  the  opportunity  of 
returning  both  good  and  evil  services,  would 
afford  him  the  means  of  discovering  who  it  was 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted. 

A  few  days  after  the  10th  August,  Arundel 
was  surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  Robespierre, 
who  came,  as  he  said,  to  see  if  Arundel  had  sur- 
vived the  attack  upon  the  Tuilleries.  He  ex- 
pressed as  much  concern  as  it  was,  probably,  in 
in  his  nature  to  feel,  for  Arundel's  mischance. 
"  Bat,"  added  he,  "  you  may  think  yourself  lucky 
it  was  no  worse.  I  warned  you  of  what  would 
happen." 

"  Yes,  Jrou  did,"  was  the  reply  ;  «« but  if  the 
National  Guard  had  done  their  duty,  or  if  the 
King  had  but  shown  himself  capable  of  heading 
them,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  result  would 
have  been  very  different" 

"If!  if!"  exclaimed  Robespierre.  "I  know 
it  was  in  the  power  of  if 8  to  have  defeated  us ; 
but  we  knew  what  we  were  about,  and  who 
our  opponents  were.  But  we  will  not  talk 
over  what  is  past*  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that 
now  I    have   some  little  influence;    and  if  I 
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can  be  of  any  use  to  you  with  it,  you  may  exert 
it  in  any  way  you  like." 

"  You  know  my  wishes,"  replied  ArundeL 
"  I  have  attained  the  rank  of  major  in  the  French 
army  ;  and  nothing  would  gratify  me  more  than 
to  be  reinstated,  and  appointed  to  active  service. 
I  was  Lafayette's  aide-de-camp,  and — " 

«  Hush  !  hush  !"  interrupted  his  visitor.  "  The 
less  you  talk  about  him  the  better.  We  have 
just  received  intelligence  that  he  has  deserted 
his  army  after  trying  to  induce  it  to  march 
against  the  Assembly,  and  taken  refuge  on  the 
enemy's  territory." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  impossible.  Lafayette  would 
never  abandon  his  command  with  the  enemy  in 
front  of  him,"  exclaimed  Arundel. 

"  It  is  even  so,  though.  Here  is  the  official 
account  of  it.  Read  it,  and  convince  yourself." 
And  so  saying,  he  put  into  his  hands  the  official 
report  from  the  army,  stating  that  Lafayette, 
and  most  of  his  staff— amongst  whom  de 
Beauvoisin's  name  stood  conspicuous — had  cross- 
ed the  frontiers,  after  making  vain  efforts  to 
seduce  the  troops.  "  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  it  now  ?" 

"I  am  too  much  shocked — and  I  will  add, 
grieved — to  make  any  comment  upon  it,"  replied 
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Arundel.  "  But,  after  all,  you  have  only  your- 
selves to  thank  for  this.  Your  violent  measures 
have  destroyed  the  constitution,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  defend.  You  have  dethroned  the  mo- 
narch, to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  allegiance ; 
and,  though  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  his 
conduct  in  abandoning  his  army,  and  leaving  the 
frontiers  confided  to  him  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  yet  I  own  I 
think  much  may  be  said  to  excuse  him." 

"  Perhaps  so.  As  we  have  got  rid  of  him,  I 
care  but  little  how  his  conduct  may  be  judged  by 
a  few  private  individuals,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
give  publicity  to  their  opinions.  I  say  this,  be- 
cause you  must  perceive  that,  if  once  such  an 
opinion  as  that  which  you  have  expressed  were 
to  be  adopted  by  the  public,  we  should  see  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  gates  of  Paris  in  a 
fortnight.  Lafayette  fancied  he  could  direct  the 
revolution,  and  make  the  people  stop  when  they 
had  got  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  was  good 
for  them.  As  well  might  he  have  attempted  to 
stop  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  He  found  out  his 
mistake ;  and  his  vanity  would  not  allow  him  to 
acknowledge  it  at  once,  but  prompted  him  to 
try  violent  means  to  reestablish  his  influence. 
Had  he  succeeded,  the  Jacobin  club  was  devoted 
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to  extermination.  As  it  is,  he  has  failed ;  aod 
we  will  take  very  good  care  to  improve  oar  good 
fortune  to  the  utmost ;  and  if  ever  he  sets  hit 
foot  in  France  again,  his  head  will  pay  for  Us 
presumption;  He  is  a  traitor ;  and  those  who 
would  seek  to  excite  a  public  feeling  in  hit 
favour,  will  be  looked  upon  as  his  accomplices, 
and  treated  as  such.  Mark  this  for  your  own 
guidance.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about 
our  violent  measures,  remember  they  were  forced 
upon  us ;  and  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  we 
shall  lay  such  irrecusable  documents,  which  have 
fortunately  been  discovered  in  the  palace,  before 
the  public,  as  will  convince  the  world  that,  from 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General  to  the  present 
moment,  Louis  has  been  engaged  in  one  conti- 
nued conspiracy,  by  means  of  the  nobility  and 
priesthood  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  emigrants 
and  foreign  powers  abroad,  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  enslave 
the  nation  be  had  sworn  to  protect.  It  has  be- 
come a  duel,  d  mart,  between  the  nation  and  a 
vile  faction.  We  sought  it  not ;  but  having  bad 
it  forced  upon  us,  we  accepted  the  challenge 
with  its  conditions ;  and  in  such  a  quarrel,  wo 
can  only  Bay  voe  victis" 
"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  the  unfor- 
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tunate  King  and  his  family  ?"  asked  Arundel. 
*  I  bear  it  rumoured  that  a  National  Convention 
is  to  assemble  to  put  him  on  bis  trial ;  but  surely 
you  will  not  venture  upon  such  a  step,  which  is 
no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  the  inclination  of  the  French  nation/' 
"  I  hope  we  shall  not  try  him,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,"  replied  Robespierre ; 
"  for  I  am  as  ready  as  you  can  be  to  allow  that 
we  have  no  legal  right  to  sit  as  judges  on  him ; 
but,  as  a  body  of  legislators,  the  representatives 
of  the  French  nation,  we  have  a  great  duty  to 
perform,  a  more  important  question  to  examine, 
than  the  mere  value  of  the  life  of  an  individual. 
We  have  proclaimed  the  republic ;  and  we  have 
to  consider  how  far  the  freedom,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  a  man  who  once  reigned  over  us  as 
an  absolute  monarch — of  one  whom  no  promises 
or  oaths  can  bind — of  one  convicted  of  treason 
and  perjury—  is  compatible  with  its  permanent  se- 
curity. It  may  also  be  considered  in  another  point 
of  view :  it  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
oar  foreign  enemies,  and  teach  them  how  little 
they  have  to  hope  for  from  their  aggressions  upon  a 
people,  who,  with  hostile  armies  on  their  territory, 
do  not  shrink  from  so  bold  an  act  of  severe  jus* 
tice.    But  I  wonder  that  you,  an  Englishman  by 
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birth,  with  the  example  of  Charles  the  First 
before  you,  should  seem  to  disapprove  an  act  ten 
times  more  justifiable,  and  more  expedient,  than 
that  of  your  king's  execution.9* 

"  It  is  precisely  because  I  have  tbat  page  of 
our  history  present  to  my  recollection,*1  replied 
Arundel,  "  that  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  measure.  Of  its  injus- 
tice I  will  say  nothing,  because  you  admit  that 
Recollect  the  fete  of  our  so-styled  republic,  and 
of  all  those  who  were  the  most  prominent  acton 
in  establishing  it ;  and  perhaps  it  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  you  and  your  friends.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  republic  can  ever  be  permanently  estab- 
lished in  France,  or  in  any  other  old  European 
state.  The  very  feelings,  the  very  prejudices  of 
the  people  themselves,  fostered  during  a  thou- 
sand years,  are  opposed  to  it." 

"Oh,  bah  !  The  age  of  prejudices  is  passed; 
but  I  must  observe,  that  for  one  seeking  to  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  your  language  is 
very  extraordinary.  How  can  I  know  that  you 
will  faithfully  serve  a  cause  you  so  strongly  con- 
demn ?" 

"  The  cause  I  seek  to  serve/'  rejoined  Arundel, 
"  is  one  which  not  only  I  do  not  condemn,  but 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  honourable,  the 
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most  legitimate,  in  which  a  man  can  shed  his 
blood.  It  is  to  prevent  foreign  powers  from  in- 
terfering with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country 
I  have  adopted.  Every  nation  has  an  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government. 
I  may  not  approve  of  it :  I  may  not  approve  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  made  use  of  to 
establish  it,  or  of  the  men  to  whom  its  exercise 
may  have  been  entrusted ;  but  when  once  adopted 
by  my  fellow  citizens,  I  give  it  my  adhesion  and 
respect,  and  am  prepared  to  defend  it  from  all 
enemies,  internal  as  well  as  external.  These 
are  my  sentiments ;  and  the  frankness  with  which 
1  have  not  hesitated  to  express  my  opinions, 
may  be  a  guarantee  of  their  sincerity." 

tc  It  is  well,"  observed  Robespierre ;  "  but 
what  would  be  your  conduct,  should  Louis  be 
condemned  and  executed  ?  I  speak  merely  hy- 
pothetically ;  for  his  fate  is  as  yet  undetermined." 

"  It  would  still  be  the  same.  I  should  con- 
demn it  as  a  crime  which  would  reflect  eternal 
dishonour  on  those  who  had  contrived  it,  and 
deplore  it  as  a  political  fault  which  would  entail 
a  long  series  of  calamities  on  the  nation  that  bad 
sanctioned  it ;  but  I  would  never  admit  the  right 
of  foreign  powers  to  intervene  by  force  of  arms 
to  prevent  it,   still  less  to  avenge  it.    I  have 
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nowhere  read  that  the  massacre  of  St  Bartbole- 
mew,  or  the  dragonade*  of  Louis  XIV.,  were 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  France ;  nor  do  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  that,  when  a  capricious 
despot,  such  as  our  eighth  Henry,  for  instance* 
has  sported  with  the  lives  of  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  his  subjects,  it  ever  gave  rise  to  any 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  his  brother  poten- 
tates; and,  thinking,  as  1  do,  that  the  life  of 
one  roan  is  as  precious  as  the  life  of  another,  I 
do  not  conceive  they  have  any  right  of  interfe- 
rence to  exercise,  further  than  by  negotiation, 
now  that  the  existence  of  a  king  is  at  stake.  I  have 
long  foreseen  how  all  this  was  likely  to  end; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  I  withdrew  entirely 
from  all  connection  with  any  of  the  contending 
parties,  whose  conduct  seemed  to  me  to  be 
equally  open  to  blame.  Thank  God!  I  can 
wash  my  hands  of,  all  the  crimes  and  intrigues 
which  have  been  made  use  of  on  all  sides.  My 
course  is  quite  clear.  My  services  belong  to  the 
French  nation ;  and  to  her  I  am  anxious  to  de- 
vote them." 

"In  other  words,"  said  Robespierre,  "you 
prefer  being  the  hand  instead  of  the  head. 
Well,  be  it  so.  Perhaps,  with  your  feelings  and 
prejudices,  you  have  chosen  wisely;  though   I 
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could  have  wished  to  have  had  you  for  a  col- 
league. But  let  me  again  warn  you  to  keep 
your  opinions  to  yourself.  I  will  take  care  you 
receive  the  commission  you  wish  for  in  a  day  or 
two.  There  is  another  subject  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  upon.  I  believe  you  know  the  Marquis 
de  Romainville  ?" 

Arundel  started  at  the  name ;  but  Robespierre, 
without  seeming  to  notice  it,  continued,  "  Do 
you  know  where  he  now  is  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  Marquis  personally/'  re- 
plied Arundel ;  "  and  for  some  time  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  him,  or — "  he  was  going  to  add,  "  his 
daughter,"  but  he  checked  himself,  and  added, 
"  or  his  family." 

"  If  you  are  interested  about  them,  you  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Marquis  and  his  daugh- 
ter are  at  this  moment  prisoners  in  the  prison  of 
la  Force.99 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Arundel ;  "  priso- 
ners !  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  at  the  Force  t 
And  with  what,  then,  are  they  charged  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  nothing,  I  believe,  to  give 
their  friends  any  serious  uneasiness,"  said  Ro- 
bespierre, pitying  the  increasing  agitation  of  his 
companion.  "  The  Marquis,  I  suppose  you 
know,  is  a  rank  royalist  and  ultra,  who  does  not 
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even  take  the  trouble  to  conceal  his  opinions ; 
and  having,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  roost  imprudent  manner  on  political 
subjects,  the  mayor  of  his  village,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  Paris.  His  daughter  entreated  not  to  be 
separated  from  him  ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  both  imprisoned  together.  There  is  no 
charge  against  her;  and  the  Marquis  himself 
will  probably  escape  with  a  short  imprisonment, 
and  perhaps  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  is  not  settled  upon  his 
daughter." 

"Robespierre!"  cried  Arundel,  "if,  as  you 
say,  you  feel  yourself  under  obligations  to  me, 
this  is  the  time  to  repay  them.  There  is  no 
person  in  whose  fate  I  am  so  much  interested,  as 
in  that  of  the  Marquis  dc  Romainville.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  the  tie  may  be  which  exists  between 
us ;  but  it  is  such,  that  I  would  joyfully  lay  down 
my  life  to  save  his.  You  must  assist  me  in  so 
doing ;  for  I  tell  you  fairly,  I  cannot  indulge  in 
your  anticipations  of  his  escaping  so  easily.  Re- 
member all  the  innocent  blood  that  has  been 
shed  in  the  last  three  years.  Delaunay,  Fles- 
selles,  Foulon,  Berthier,  and  a  host  of  others, 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  mob,  encouraged  and 
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instigated  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  restrain  them.  Who  knows  what  may 
happen  next?  No,  I  will  not  trust  to  such  frail 
security;  you  must  enable  me  to  get  him  out  of 
prison ;  you  have  authority,  and  can  do  it,  and  I 
will  take  no  denial.9' 

"  You  are  alarming  yourself  needlessly,  and  I 
will  add,  foolishly,"  said  Robespierre.  "  The 
persons  you  mention,  whom  you  term  innocent, 
in  my  opinion  were  guilty,  though  illegally 
punished  for  their  crimes.  But  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
excited  mob.  The  Marquis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
in  a  strong  prison,  the  walls  and  barriers  of 
which  will  protect  his  person  as  effectually  as 
they  will  prevent  his  escape.  Putting  all  this 
on  one  side,  however,  you  really  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  I  have  such  authority." 

'•  No  refusal,"  interrupted  Arundel,  fiercely ; 
"  I  told  you  I  would  take  none.  Do  this  for  me, 
and  not  only  all  your  obligations  to  roe  are  can- 
celled at  once,  but  I  shall  remain  your  debtor  for 
ever.  Deny  me,  and  all  intercourse  ceases  be- 
tween us  from  this  moment,  and  in  me  you  see 
your  bitterest  enemy.*' 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  finish  my  sen- 
tence," said  Robespierre.    "  I  was  about  to  add, 
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that  although  personally  I  have  no  authority,  I 
would  introduce  you  to  Danton,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  in  whose  department  this  business  more 
particularly  lies,  and  I  will  urge  him  to  do  all  he 
can  for  your  friends ;  more  than  this  I  cannot  do: 
will  this  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  It  must,  I  suppose.  When  will  you  accom- 
pany me  to  Danton's  ?" 

"  This  instant,  if  you  please ;"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  in  Danton's  presence. 

"  Ha !  Robespierre,"  cried  he,  '*  wbat  brings 
you  here  ?  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  or  hare 
you  had  a  fresh  attack  made  upon  you? — as  I  see 
you  are  accompanied  by  the  same  gentleman 
who  was  of  so  much  use  to  you  on  a  former 


occasion." 


The  person  thus  apostrophised,  did  not 
seem  much  to  like  the  allusion,  or  the  half  laugh 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  come  on  no  business  relating  to  my- 
self personally,  further  than  the  interest  which  I 
feel  for  every  thing  relating  to  Mr.  Arundel 
We  are  come  together  to  intercede  in  favour  of 
the  cidevant  Marquis  de  Romainville,  who  has  a 
warm  advocate  in  my  friend  here ;  and  as  I  be- 
lieve the  accusation  against  him  is  of  a  very 
trifling  nature,  I  hope  you  will  take  our  word  for 
his  future  good  behaviour,  and  order  him  to  be 
rel— ~  J  " 
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"  Romainville,  Romainville !"  said  Danton, 
who,  while  Robespierre  was  yet  speaking,  had 
taken  up  a  bundle  of  closely  written  papers,  and 
was  busily  occupied  in  turning  them  over; "  I  re- 
member the  name  well  enough,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  we  shall  find  something  about  him 
here.  Ah  !  yes,  here  it  is/'  said  he,  selecting  a 
paper  from  the  mass ;  "  now  we  shall  see  all 
about  him. 

"  The  cidevant  Marquis  de  Romainville,  aged 
fifty-seven,  and  so  forth,  supposed  not  to  be 
of  French  origin,  though  established  some 
years  in  France,  where  he  possesses  immense 
property,  a  violent  aristocrat,  friend  of  Bouille's, 
and  vehemently  suspected  of  being  engaged  in 
every  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  persists  in  retaining  the  title  of  Marquis, 
and  compels  his  servants  to  address  him  as  such, 
uses  the  most  treasonable  and  seditious  language 
against  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
was  preparing  the  means  of  resistance  when  ar- 
rested. 

"Gertrude  de  Romainville,  his  daughter,  aged 
eighteen  or  thereabouts,  till  very  lately  in 
the  service  of  the  Austrian,  political  sentiments 
not  clearly  known,  inasmuch  as  she  possesses 
a  cunning  above  her  years,  but  little  doubt 
can  be  reasonably  entertained  that  they  are  of 
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the  same  nature  as  those  of  her  father  and  late 
mistress. — Well,  upon  my  word,  you  have  come 
to  intercede  for  a  most  interesting  couple;  you 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
liberation  of  Louis  and  his  family.  There  is 
enough  in  that  paper  to  send  them  to  the  scaf- 
fold to-morrow,  if  supported  by  evidence." 

"  And  do  you,9'  exclaimed  Arundel,  unable 
any  longer  to  contain  himself,  "  do  you  dare  to 
call  yourself  Minister  of  Justice,  and  in  the  same 
breath  anticipate  the  condemnation  of  two  per- 
sons upon  such  trash  as  that  testimony  ? — testi- 
mony, as  you  call  it,  upon  which  no  honest  man 
would  venture  to  chastise  a  dog.  France  will  in- 
deed have  cause  to  rue  her  revolution,  if  the  names 
of  justice  and  patriotism  are  to  be  thus  perverted." 

"And  who  are  you,"  shouted  out  Danton, 
"  who  presume  thus  to  take  us  to  task?  I  know 
you;  you  are  one  of  those  butterflies  of  the 
court,  who  participated  in  all  its  follies,  and  per- 
haps engaged  in  all  its  intrigues.  You  forget 
our  meeting  on  the  night  of  the  ninth.  You 
forget  I  know  the  part  you  took  in  that  struggle 
between  the  sons  of  freedom  and  the  minions  of 
despotism.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,  if,  in* 
stead  of  coming  here  to  intercede  for  others,  you 
solicited  forgiveness  and  oblivion  for  yourself." 

*'  A  pardon  from  you,  and  for  doing  my  duty  1" 
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cried  Arundel ;  "  I  would  sooner  bite  my  tongue 
off  than  ask  it  Yes,  I  was  amongst  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Tuillerie8  on  the  10th,  against  the 
hordes  of  assassins  let  loose  against  us ;  and  I 
only  regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
testifying,  with  my  blood,  my  attachment  to  that 
constitution  which  was  there  destroyed.  Send 
me  to  prison.  Send  me  to  the  scaffold,  if  you 
please.  I  despise  your  threats  as  much  as  I 
abhor  the  sanguinary  acts  of  your  satellites." 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Arundel,"  interposed  Robes- 
pierre, quietly,  "  we  were  come  here  to  solicit  a 
favour  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  republic 
Do  you  imagine  you  will  do  yourself  or  your 
friends  any  good  by  these  violent  and  personal 
invectives  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Danton,  who  by  this  time  had 
recovered  his  composure,  and  seemed  as  calm  as 
if  nothing  bad  been  said  to  ruffle  it — "  if  it  had 
been  our  friend  Marat,  or  even  Desmoulins,  I 
I  would  n&t  give  much  for  his  chance  of  sleeping 
out  of  prison  this  night;  but  your  friend  has  done 
me  no  more  than  justice,  in  supposing  that  I  can 
bear  to  hear,  I  will  not  say  truths — that  I  cannot 
admit — but  expressions  of  opinion,  without  seeking 
to  repress  them  by  means  of  the  authority  with 
which  I  am  armed.     Pshaw !  I  am  ashamed  of 
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tbe  warmth  I  have  already  displayed.  There 
was  more  excuse  for  Mr.  Arundel ;  he  is  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  some  friends  whom  he  thinks 
are  unjustly  detained  by  my  orders.  It  was  na- 
tural enough  be  should  be  excited.  I  am  not 
offended  at  it)  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it ; 
and  to  prove  that  I  know  how  to  esteem  a  brave 
man,  though  an  opponent,  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  for  him.  Let  me  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in 
favour  of  his  friend — I  am  ready  to  hear  him.9* 

Arundel  had  had  quite  time  enough  to  perceive 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and  could  not  but  feel 
the  generosity  of  the  man  into  whose  power  he 
had  so  completely  thrown  himself.  His  angry 
feelings  gave  way  to  sentiments  of  admiration  for 
the  magnanimity  thus  displayed ;  for  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  pardon  political  opposition 
so  unsparingly  and  offensively  expressed,  and,  with 
the  natural  ardour  and  frankness  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  expressed  his  sorrow  for  having  been 
betrayed  into  language  apparently  so  unjust  and 
unmerited.  "  You  cannot  regret,1'  said  he, 
"  more  than  I  do,  what  has  passed  between  us; 
though  you  have  yourself  suggested  the  only  ex- 
cuse I  have  to  offer — the  excited  state  of  my 
feelings,  alarmed  as  I  am  for  the  safety  of  my 
friends.     I  am  no  enemy  of  yours  personally ; 
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nay,  more,  I  have  always  done  justice  to  your 
abilities  and  good  qualities,  though  I  confess  X 
have  often  condemned  the  unscrupulous  manner 
in  which  you  proceed  to  your  end*  I  am  as 
much  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
as  you  or  any  man  can  be,  though  perhaps  we  do 
not  understand  them  alike.  You  think  me  too 
moderate ;  I  think  you  go  too  far,  certainly  too 
fast ;  but  I  am  convinced  we  have  both  but  one 
wish,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  France. 
With  regard  to  what  I  can  say  in  favour  of  the 
Marquis,  you  must  be  aware  I  can  only  speak 
negatively ;  I  believe  he  is  attached  to  the  royal 
family,  from  whom  his  daughter  experienced 
great  kindness ;  perhaps  he  retains  some  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  birth  and  education,  but  this 
can  be  no  crime.  You  cannot  condemn  a  man 
for  bis  opinions,  and  except  by  his  opinions  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  has  any  way  offended* 
One  proof  of  patriotism  he  certainly  has  given — 
he  did  not  emigrate  when  all  his  friends  were 
doing  so  in  thousands;  and  his  constant  residence 
in  the  country  on  his  estates  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conspi- 
racies of  a  court,  from  which  he  was  always 
absent  But  after  all,  no  man  can  be  called 
upon  to  prove  his  innocence,  till  something  like 
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guilt  18  laid  to  hiB  charge ;  and  surely  jou  will 
not  consider  the  report  you  have  just  read,  as 
ground  sufficient  to  send  a  man  to  prison  ?" 

"  Why,  I  confess,"  replied  Danton,  "  it  is 
rather  vague ;  but  it  may  be  substantiated,  and 
till  time  is  given  for  that,  I  do  not  see  bow  I  can, 
consistently  with  my  duty,  order  his  liberation-" 

"  I  think,"  said  Robespierre,  "  if  you  would 
let  me  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  alone,  I 
could  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Arundel,  if  we  leave  you  to  your  medi- 
tations for  a  Bhort  time :  it  will  not  do  \o  talk  of 
state-secrets  before  one  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Tuilleries ;"  and  so  saying,  he  took  Danton  by 
the  arm,  and  both  left  the  room  together.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  to  Arundel, 
however,  seemed  an  age,  Danton  returned  alone* 
"  Robespierre  bad  some  particular  business,"  he 
said;  "and  could  not  wait  any  longer;  but  we 
have  discussed  what  is  best  to  be  done ;  and  to 
say  truth,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  upon  a  plan 
which  will  satisfy  you  without  compromising  me; 
however,  I  think  we  have  hit  upon  one  which 
will  do.  I  cannot  release  the  Marquis  at  once ; 
I  tell  you  fairly  it  is  as  much  as  my  head  is 
worth ;  you  seem  incredulous,  but  it  is  a  fact  It 
is  true  that  at  my  call  all  Paris  would  rise  up  as 
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one  man.  I  am  their  idol  at  present ;  but  you 
know  not  how  easily  the  people  break  the  very 
idols  they  have  set  up  and  worshipped.  A  sus- 
picion, a  mere  whisper  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
if  I  was  to  show  favour  to  a  man  so  enormously 
wealthy  as  de  Romainville  is  known  to  be,  it 
would  be  instantly  said  that  I  had  received  a 
bribe;  and  perhaps  before  twenty-four  hours 
were  passed  I  might  occupy  his  place  at  La  Force. 
You  cannot  expect  me — I  am  sure  you  would  not 
wish  me — to  run  such  a  risk  as  this.  The  only 
way  in  which  he  can  obtain  his  liberty  is  by 
being  tried  and  acquitted.  As  yet  we  have  no 
proofs  against  him ;  but  it  is  probable,  ndtwith- 
standing  all  you  have  said,  that  in  a  short  time 
we  should  find  some,  or  those  who  arrested  him 
would  easily  fabricate  them  if  they  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him.  We  must,  therefore,  hurry  on 
his  trial.  I  will  send  this  day  for  the  Accusateur 
Public,  and  direct  him  to  draw  up  the  act  of 
accusation  directly,  and  I  will  at  the  same  time 
intimate  to  him  that  I  wish  it  to  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  the  prisoner's  acquittal." 

"  But  is  that  possible?  How  can  you  be  sure 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  will  not  condemn 
him  without  evidence,  or  even  against  it  ?"  asked 
Arundel,  not  a  little  astonished. 
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"  Oh  !  now  you  are  asking  questions  I  cannot 
answer;  there  are  secrets  in  all  trades,  you  know, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  Let  it  suffice  that  I 
pledge  you  my  word  of  honour  that  he  shall  be 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  his  daughter/'  con- 
tinued he — and  he  avoided  looking  at  Arundel 
as  he  said  it,  that  he  might  not  add  to  the  em* 
harrassment  which  he  supposed  the  latter  would 
naturally  feel  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  for 
Robespierre  had  informed  him  during  their  pri- 
vate conference  of  every  particular  which  Arundel 
imagined  was  unknown  to  every  body  except 
himself  and  two  or  three  other  individuals — 
"  with' regard  to  his  daughter,  her  imprisonment 
is  her  own  act,  for  there  is  no  accusation  against 
her,  and  she  may  come  out  whenever  she  pleases; 
though  I  believe  she  will  not  leave  her  father." 

"  1  am  sure  she  will  not,"  cried  Arundel." 

"  The  rules  of  the  prison,"  continued  Danton, 
c<  just  now,  are  very  strict ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  I 
will  give  you  an  order  to  be  admitted,  and  you 
can  see  her  and  speak  to  her,  though  I  cannot 
extend  that  indulgence  to  her  father." 

Arundel  hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  the  temp- 
tation was  powerful.  "  No,"  said  he ;  *  it  would 
be  useless,  and  I  should  wish  my  name  even 
never  to  be  mentioned  in  this  affair." 
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"  Of  that  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Danton, 
laughing,  "  for  all  our  sakes." 

"  Still,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  should  like  to  write 
one  line,  if  I  was  sure  no  one  employed  in  the 
prison  would  see  it ;  it  might  diminish  the  horri- 
ble anxiety  which  she  must  be  suffering.  And 
if  they  are  in  want  of  any  thing  you  will  allow 
me  to  send  it  them.  Good  Heavens!  when  I 
recollect  the  first  time  I  saw  her  at  Versailles, 
surrounded  by  every  thing  luxury  could  desire, 
or  money  could  procure,  and  now  the  inmate  of 
a  prison ! — I  dare  not  think  of  it." 

"  You  need  not  annoy  yourself  on  that  head," 
said  Danton ;  "  money  has  its  value  in  a  prison 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  depend  upon  it,  the 
Marquis  has  every  comfort  that  can  be  procured 
by  it.  Moreover,  I  will  give  instructions  to 
allow  him  every  thing  be  requires,  compatible 
with  his  safe  custody.  With  regard  to  your 
letter,  I  will  take  care  and  send  it — only  no 
treason  in  it,  I  hope." 

"  You  shall  see  it." 

"  No,  I  only  want  your  word."  But  Arundel 
hastily  wrote  in  French  one  line.  "  Be  under 
no  anxiety  for  your  father's  fate  or  your  own— a 
friend  watches  over  your  safety ;"  and  put  it  into 
the  Minister's  hand,  who  merely  said: — 
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"  Write  'Destroy  this'  under  it,  and  she  shall 
have  it  this  night" 

Although  relieved  by  this  conference  from  all 
immediate  apprehension  of  danger  to  Gertrude 
or  her  father,  Arundel's  mind  was  a  prey  to  a 
thousand  conflicting  sensations,  which  in  turn 
engrossed  his  thoughts.  Gertrude,  so  long,  so 
devotedly,  though  so  hopelessly  beloved,  pre- 
sented herself  to  his  imagination,  not  as  be  had 
once  known  her,  glowing  with  health  and  radiant 
with  youthful  beauty,  but  pale  and  wan,  op- 
pressed with  grief  and  terror,  the  trembling  in- 
habitant of  a  dungeon.  Her  father,  too !  Certainly 
Arundel  had  no  reason  to  feel  much  sympathy 
for  his  fate ;  but  still  his  present  misfortunes 
seemed  almost  to  have  effaced  all  recollection  of 
his  harshness  and  arrogance.  He  was  Gertrude's 
father— his  sufferings  and  afflictions  were  hers, 
and  would  wring  many  a  bitter  drop  from  her 
eyes.  There  came,  too,  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  at  the  noble  revenge  which  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  take  for  the  insolence  of  the 
father  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  daughter.  True, 
they  would  probably  never  know  to  whom  they 
were  indebted;  he  fancied  he  had  taken  care 
to  disguise  his  hand-writing  in  the  line  of  com- 
fort which  he  had  sent  her,  and  yet  something 
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seemed  to  whisper  to  him  that  she  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  could  not  fail  to  pierce  through 
that  disguise  and  penetrate  his  secret.  Could 
she  doubt  for  a  moment  whose  was  the  voice 
raised  to  comfort  her,  or  whose  the  arm  stretched 
out  to  assist  her  ?  Be  that  as  it  might,  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  again  befriended  her  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  in  part  dispelled  the  gloom 
which  a  knowledge  of  her  situation  had  cast  over 
his  mind.  The  principal  source  of  his  anxiety 
arose  from  the  delay  which  must  inevitably  occur 
before  the  Marquis  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
Danton  bad  told  him  that  a  few  days  must  ne- 
cessarily intervene  before  that  took  place ;  and, 
although  he  had  promised  to  hurry  it  forward  as 
much  as  possible,  the  delay,  though  short,  might 
be  fatal.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however, 
and  be  had  soon  plenty  of  occupation,  which  left 
him  but  little  time  for  melancholy  forebodings. 

He  received  his  commission  according  to  Ro- 
bespierre's promise ;  but  instead  of  being  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  frontiers,  he  was  ordered  to 
remain  at  Paris,  to  assist  in  forming  and  discip- 
lining the  numerous  bodies  of  volunteers  who 
were  pouring  into  that  city  from  every  quarter. 
This  was  a  task  for  which  he  was  particularly 
woll  qualified,  having,  ever  since  his  entrance 
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upon  a  military  career,  laboured  diligently  and 
successfully  to  instruct  himself  in  all  the  details 
of  regimental  duty,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession.  A  more  laborious 
and  thankless  office,  however,  cannot  well  be 
conceived  than  licking  into  shape  the  raw  recruits 
who,  a  few  years  later,  overran  Europe,  and  filled 
the  world  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits.  The 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  they  manifested, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  laboured  to  second 
the  efforts  of  their  instructors,  contributed  much 
to  lighten  the  task ;  and,  day  after  day,  reinforce- 
ments took  their  departure  for  the  army,  filling 
the  air  with  their  patriotic  songs,  and  were  re- 
placed by  fresh  thousands  from  every  part  of 
France. 

In  this  occupation  a  fortnight  had  passed 
away,  and  the  day  for  the  Marquis's  trial  was 
already  fixed,  when  one  morning  (it  was  the 
second  of  September)  just  as  Arundel  was  pre- 
paring to  set  out  for  the  plain  of  St.  Denis, 
where  the  corps  which  he  was  more  particularly 
appointed  to  superintend  was  bivouacked,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Danton,  desiring  to  see 
him  without  a  moment's  delay.  Trembling  with 
apprehension,  though  he  hardly  knew  what  it 
was  he  feared,  he  flew  rather  than  ran  to  obey 
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the  summons.  He  found  Danton  surrounded  by 
persons  of  every  class  and  description,  all  talking 
at  once,  and  with  great  vehemence,  while  the 
Minister  himself  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
listen  to  every  thing  that  was  said.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  Arundel  enter,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  without  saying  a  word  led  him 
into  his  private  room. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
had  shut  the  door  and  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  being  overheard,  "that  you 
may  save  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville." 

"  Save " 

"  Silence — do  not  interrupt  me ;  this  is  a  mo- 
ment for  deeds  not  words;  for  coolness  not  passion. 
The  mob,  furious  at  the  delays  which  have  ne- 
cessarily occurred  in  bringing  the  prisoners  to 
trial,  have  broken  into  the  prisons,  and  are  at 
this  moment  trying  and  executing  those  whom 
they  condemn.  Stop,"  said  he,  laying  his  power- 
ful hand  on  Arundel,  who  had  turned  to  leave 
the  room  with  the  intention  of  flying  at  once  to 
La  Force.  "  Stop,  hear  me  out,  or  you  will  be 
able  to  do  nothing.  I  cannot  prevent  this.  The 
National  Guard  are  unwilling  to  act,  and  before 
we  get  sufficient  force  together  to  restore  order 
much  bipod  may  be  shed.     The  office  Mademoi- 
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selle  de  Romainville  held  at  the  court  may  be 
fatal  to  her,  and  I  see  but  one  way  to  rescue  her 
should  she  be  put  upon  her  trial.  You  mast 
claim  her  as  your  wife/9 

Arundel  started. 

"  Or,  as  that  would  be  easily  disproved,  as 
your  affianced  bride.  Here  is  a  letter  to  Hebert 
certifying  the  fact,  with  my  signature,  and  de- 
siring him  to  give  her  up  to  you  upon  your  de- 
mand. He  will  not  refuse.  Go,  you  have  do 
time  to  lose." 

"  But  where  shall  I  find  Hebert  ?"  said  Arun- 
del, with  a  calmness  that  seemed  preternatural, 
so  true  is  it  that  in  moments  of  imminent  danger 
real  courage  shows  itself  by  a  more  composed 
demeanour  and  an  acuter  intellect  than  at  other 
times. 

"  True,  I  forgot,"  said  Danton,  visibly  em- 
barrassed; "1  believe— that  is  I  am  told — indeed 
I  know  it  for  a  fact,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
tribunal  they  have  erected  at  La  Force" 

"  And  the  Marquis,"  cried  Arundel ;  "  if  you 
save  one,  you  can  save  all." 

"  Fool !"  shouted  Danton,  "  do  you  stand 
there  talking  when  every  moment  is  precious— 
when  you  may  even  now  be  too  late  ?  The 
Marquis  must  take  his  chance."     And  the  words 
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bad  hardly  fallen  from  bis  lips  ere  Arundel  was 
in  the  street. 

"  I  like  that  man/'  said  Danton  to  himself,  as  he 
slowly  left  the  room ;  "  I  trust  be  will  be  in  time 
to  save  her :  if  he  does,  she  must  marry  him,  and 
I  shall  have  done  something  towards  making  him 
happy,  which  by  all  accounts  he  would  never  have 
been  as  long  as  her  father  was  in  a  condition  to 
oppose  it  Well,  it  will  not  be  the  worst  action 
of  this  day's  work.  Tis  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
nobody  good." 


CHAPTER  IV, 

It  is  time  we  should  return  to  Gertrude,  whose 
existence  during  the  last  year  had  been  passed 
at  Romainville,  whither  her  father  had  returned 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  secure  from  any 
further  attempts  on  the  part  of  Arundel,  in  com- 
plete solitude ;  for  not  only  was  her  father  no 
companion  to  her,  but  his  presence  inspired  her 
with  a  feeling  which  was  akin  to  terror.  But 
solitude  she  could  have  borne,  had  not  her  heart 
told  her  that  Time,  the  great  consoler,  would 
bring  no  consolation  to  her. 

The  few  lines  which  she  had  a  second  time 
written  to  Arundel,  to  break  off  all  farther  com- 
munication with  him,  had  sealed  her  fate;  and  as 
the  feelings  of  terror  for  his  safety,  by  which  his 
dismissal  had  been  extorted  from  her,  faded 
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from  her  recollection,  she  condemned  herself  for 
her  weakness  in  having  thus  abruptly,  and,  as  it 
appeared  now  to  her,  so  ungratefully  broken 
with  her  preserver.  But  whatever  she  felt,  her 
outward  manner  gave  no  signs  of  the  inward 
workings  of  her  mind.  The  dreary  ftiture,  which 
she  was  conscious  she  had  in  a  great  measure 
prepared  for  herself,  she  was  daily  acquiring 
fresh  strength  to  bear.  She  endeavoured  to 
arm  herself  with  resignation  ;  and,  cut  off  from 
earthly  consolation,  she  sought  it  from  that 
source  where  it  is  never  sought  for  in  vain.  No 
vain  repinings  passed  her  lips ;  no  tear  fell  from 
her  eye ;  there  is  a  grief  beyond  tears ;  a  sorrow 
too  sacred  to  be  made  the  subject  of  idle  com- 
plaints. At  times,  when  quite  overcome  by  the 
intensity  of  her  thoughts,  and  despair  seemed 
advancing  to  claim  ber  as  his  own,  she  would 
throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  pour  out  her 
soul  in  prayer  to  that  Father  who  chasteneth 
those  whom  he  loveth ;  and  never  did  she  arise 
without  feeling  calmed  and  strengthened  afresh 
to  sustain  her  daily  combat.  Even  her  father, 
sharp-sighted  as  he  was  and  accustomed  to  pene- 
trate the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  was  de- 
ceived, and  flattered  himself  that  by  his  decision 
and  energy  he  had,  if  not  destroyed,  at  least  sub- 
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dued,  her  secretly  cherished  passion.  On  one  point, 
however,  he  could  not  deceive  himself — and  that 
was  the  total  estrangement  of  his  daughter's 
affections ;  and  bitterly  did  he  feel  the  loss.  Too 
proud,  too  unbending,  to  attempt  to  regain  by 
conciliatory  measures  that  which  he  considered 
was  his  by  right,  every  day  increased  the  coldness 
between  them,  which  was  rendered  still  more 
apparent,  and  to  Gertrude  more  irksome,  by  the 
punctilious  and  somewhat  old-fashioned  civility 
with  which  her  father  invariably  treated  her.  To 
her  it  seemed  a  bitter  mockery  that  one  who  had 
shown  himself  so  obdurate,  when  the  happiness 
of  her  life  was  at  stake,  should,  upon  all  the 
trivial  incidents  of  everyday  life,  seem  to  take 
delight  in  anticipating  her  slightest  wish ;  and 
this  idea,  to  which  indeed  the  Marquis's  haughty 
and  sarcastic  manner  to  the  world  in  general  lent 
strength,  contributed  to  feed  her  irritation.  But 
she  was  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  such  a  motive. 
If  the  Marquis  loved  anything  upon  earth,  it  was 
his  child;  and  strange  to  say,  his  affection  for  her 
had  increased  almost  in  proportion  to  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  he  had  treated  her.  His  whole  hap- 
piness seemed  to  consist  in  gratifying  every  wish, 
and  encouraging  every  fancy  she  mig  htezpress. 
Perhaps  also  he  sought  to  alleviate  a  feeling,  not 
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unlike  remorse,  with  which  he  was  occasionally 
visited,  when  he  considered  his  conduct  towards 
her  and  Arundel. 

On  one  point  he  would  never  yield :  on  every 
other  her  will  was  law.  Every  day  made  her 
dearer  to  him;  but  dear  as  she  was  to  him,  he 
would  have  sooner  seen  her  dead  at  his  feet, 
than  have  retrod  one  single  step  in  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  That  which  at  first  might 
have  been  merely  a  dislike  to  a  connection  with 
any  one  of  the  family  of  Arundel,  had  been 
converted  into  an  intense  hatred  against  Arundel 
himself.  He  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  dis- 
union between  his  daughter  and  himself,  and 
would  have  asked  no  greater  boon  from  Heaven, 
than  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
upon  him.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  not 
essentially  a  bad  man.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life  he  had  ever  shewn  himself  to  be  most  honour- 
able. Haughty,  and  sometimes  overbearing  to 
his  equals,  he  was  not  unkind  to  his  inferiors ; 
and,  though  carrying  his  ideas  of  justice  to  the 
most  rigorous  extreme,  he  was  considerate  and 
humane  to  his  dependents;  but  he  could  not 
brook  opposition,  and  the  slightest  occurrence 
which  thwarted  his  will  was  sufficient  to  throw 
him  into  paroxysms  of  passion  nearly  approaching 
Jo  insanity. 
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Such  was  the  person   to  whom  Gertrudes 
destiny  was  confided ;  and  with  something  simi- 
lar in  their  dispositions,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
courage  and  determination  of  their  characters) 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  breach  between  them 
should  every  day  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  heal.     In  addition,  too,  to  her  own  private 
causes  for  sorrow,  almost  every  post  brought  her 
intelligence  of  the  increasing  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  to -which  the  royal  family  were  sub- 
jected.    She  entertained  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent  affection  for  the  Queen ;  and  every  fresh 
popular  encroachment  to  which  she  was  forced 
to  submit,  Gertrude  felt  as  if  it  had  fallen  upon 
herself.     She  had  retained  one  or  two  corres- 
pondents among  her  former  companions  at  court) 
and,  while  she  shuddered  at  every  new  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  she  could  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  hopes  which  the  royalists  so  san- 
guinely  entertained  to  the  very  last,  that  the  day 
of  their  victory  and  triumph  was  approaching.  At 
length  came  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  August, 
and  she  instantly  wrote  to  offer  her  services  to  tbe 
Queen,  in  any  way  in  which  they  could  be  avail- 
able. This  letter,  however,  never  reached  her  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  having  been  intercepted 
on  the  road ;  and  Gertrude  had  no  time  to  wonder 
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at  its  remaining  unanswered,  as  her  father's  arrest 
took  place  two  days  afterwards.  He  had  long 
been  concerting  measures,  in  conjunction  with 
many  others  of  the  nobility  resident  in  the  pro- 
vinces, for  a  general  rising  of  the  whole  country, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Prussians 
and  emigrant  princes,  and  thus  to  effect  the 
King's  deliverance;  and  although  his  measures 
had  been  so  well  taken,  and  his  secret  so  well 
kept,  that  no  certain  information  of  his  projects 
had  reached  the  revolutionary  authorities,  yet 
rumours  had  got  abroad  that  some  movememt 
was  in  agitation,  of  which  the  Marquis  was  the 
principal  leader ;  and  his  violent  and  unguarded 
expressions  against  the  Assembly  and  every  one 
professing  similar  opinions,  would  have  afforded 
sufficient  grounds  for  his  arrest,  even  bad  others 
been  wanting. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  Municipal 
Officers,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
National  Guard,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  bis  servants  to  assist  him  in  defending  the 
castle,  but  they  all  alleged  various  excuses  for 
leaving  him  to  bis  fate ;  and  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  gates  opened  to  the  armed 
force  by  the  only  male  domestic  who  remained 
in  the  house — afearful  example  that  though  mo- 
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ney  may  buy  service,  kindness  alone  will  ensure 
devotion.  When  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of  resist- 
ance were  in  vain,  he  surrendered  himself  up  to 
the  authorities  with  a  composure  and  dignity 
that  inspired  them  with  respect.  The  Mayor 
alone,  who  for  a  series  of  years  had  been  upon 
bad  terms  with  him,  and  at  whose  instigation  it 
was  that  the  present  step  had  been  taken, 
seemed  determined  to  make  him  feel  the  full 
weight  of  his  petty  vengeance. 

This  man,  whose  dislike  to  the  Marquis  origi- 
nated in  some  hostilities  which  he  had  committed 
against  the  game  of  his  noble  neighbour,  and 
for  which  he  had  been  rather  severely  punished, 
had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  tye 
resentment  he  felt :  at  first  by  all  sorts  of  petty 
annoyances,  and  latterly,  since  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  had  clipped  the  power  of  his  adver- 
sary, by  more  serious  and  malignant  attacks,  ft 
was  not,  however,  till  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  invested  with  the  principal  municipal 
dignity  of  his  commune,  that  he  had  ventured  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  schemes  which  his  inven- 
tive mind  had  conceived  for  the  annihilation  of 
his  enemy ;  and  he  now  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  of  realising  a  wish  which  he  had  often  ex- 
pressed to  his  associates — to  drive  the  Marquis 
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out  of  the  country,  and  to  take  possession  of 
Romainville  in  his  stead.  But  if  he  had  hoped 
to  feed  his  malice  upon  the  Marquis's  terrors, 
or  attempts  at  justification,  he  was  completely 
disappointed.  To  all  the  reproaches  and  threats 
vented  upon  him  he  listened  with  stoical  apathy, 
and  without  condescending  to  return  an  answer. 
He  merely  said  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
the  violence  offered  to  him,  having  no  means  of 
resistance ;  but  that  he  appealed  to  the  national 
honour  for  vengeance  against  so  gross  an  out- 
rage. 

It  was  only  when  Gertrude,  who  had  been 
walking  in  the  park,  and  who  was  only  just  ap- 
prised of  what  was  passing,  made  her  appear- 
ance, that  he  seemed  for  a  moment  unmanned. 
"  My  daughter,"  said  he,  as  she  entered  the 
.  room,  "  at  all  events,  is  innocent  of  any  crime 
against  the  state ;  and  therefore,  I  presume  you 
do  not  mean  to  incltjSe  her  in  the  violence  you 
offer  to  me." 

*  "  Your  daughter,"  brutally  replied  the  Mayor, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to ;  though  I  believe  that 
the  strict  discharge  of  my  duty  would  require 
me  to  arrest  her  also.  When  the  old  wolf  is 
caught,  it  is  but  bad  policy  to  leave  the  cub  at 
large.,, 

VOL.  III.  F 
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"  Insolent  ruffian!'9  exclaimed  the  Marquis; 
but  before  he  could  add  another  word,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  officer  commanding  the  National 
Guard.  His  name  was  St.  Firmin,  the  only  sod 
of  an  officer  of  the  navy  long  since  dead,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  children  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
subsistence  with  the  help  of  a  trifling  pension 
from  the  state,  and  a  small  farm  joining  the 
Marquis's  domain.  Briefly  apologising  for  bis 
interruption,  he  said : — 

"  One  word,  sir,  before  you  proceed ; — you  are 
a  prisoner,  and  whatever  you  say  can  bare  no 
other  effect  but  to  aggravate  your  present  pori- 
sition,  and  that  of  those  about  you ;  but  as  I  am 
not  in  that  predicament,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  Monsieur  It  Maire,  that  if  he  permits 
himself  one  word  of  impertinence  against  that 
young  lady,  I  shall,  without  hesitation,  cut  bis  < 
cars  off,  as  soon  as  he  lays  down  his  municipal 
scarf.  We  are  here  to  see  the  law  respected} 
but  not  to  insult  the  unfortunate." 

The  Mayor,  furious  at  this  check,  turned  to 
the  National  Guards,  desiring  them  to  arrest 
their  commander,  and  naming  one  amongst  tbem 
to  take  his  place  ;  but  they  one  and  all  declared 
their  concurrence  in  every  word  St  Firmin  had 
uttered,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  intimate, 
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that  unless  he  altered  his  manners  and  language, 
they  would  leave  him  to  execute  his  job  by  him- 
self. 

Thus  baffled  on  all  sides,  he  made  a  merit  of 
necessity,  and  approaching  the  Marquis,  asked 
him  in  a  more  civil  tone  of  voice  when  he  would 
be  ready  to  go. 

During  this  short  time,  the  Marquis  had  been 
stating  to  his  daughter  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
explaining  to  her  what  he  wished  her  to  do 
during  his  absence  from  home,  which  he  strove 
to  persuade  her  would  be  but  of  short  duration ; 
but  Gertrude  was  in  no  condition  to  lend  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  his  directions,  As  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  father  was  arrested,  and  about  to 
be  sent  to  Paris  as  a  prisoner,  a  total  revolution 
took  place  in  her  feelings  towards  him ;  he  was 
no  longer  the  domestic  tyrant  to  whom  she  owed 
the  destruction  of  her  hopes — the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  her  earthly  happiness.  Every  recol- 
lection that  could  embitter  her  feelings  towards 
him  faded  away  at  once  from  her  memory :  she 
thought  of  him  only  as  the  kind,  the  indulgent 
parent  of  other  and  happier  days,  and  throwing 
herself  into  his  arms,  she  burst  into  tears.  It 
was  at  this  momen  Znat  the  Mayor  asked  him 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  depart 
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"  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  this  poor  child,"  said 
he,  "  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  present  agi- 
tation ;  in  the  meantime,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, ring  for  my  servants,  to  take  leave  of 
them,  and  inform  them  that  I  leave  my  daughter 
mistress  of  the  house." 

ft  That  is  out  of  the  question/'  said  the  Mayor. 
"  I  am  instructed  to  take  provisional  possession 
of  the  house  and  everything  in  it,  in  the  name  of 
the  nation." 

"  God  help  her,  then !  What  is  to  become  of 
her?"  said  the  Marquis,  for  a  moment  over- 
powered by  this  new  calamity,  which  evinced  a 
serious  intention  to  proceed  against  him  with  the 
utmost  severity. 

"  That  I  really  cannot  tell,  as  I  find  nothing 
respecting  it  in  my  instructions/'  replied  the 
Mayor; "  unless,  indeed,"  added  he,  with  a  sneer, 
which  even  his  fears  could  not  suppress,  and 
half  turning  to  the  captain  of  bis  escort — "un- 
less, indeed,  this  gentleman  should  wish  to  give 
her  a  further  testimony  of  the  interest  he  feels 
for  her,  by  offering  her  an  apartment  at  his 
house." 

"  And  by  heavens  !"  cried  the  person  alluded 
to,  "  if  the  Marquis  will  condescend  to  trust  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  my  mother  and  sisters, 
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they  would  treat  her  with  as  much  respect  and 
attention  as  she  has  ever  found  in  her  own  house. 
For  myself/9  added  he,  with  a  slight  blush,  "  I 
fear  I  could  not  be  of  further  service  to  her,  as  I 
march  for  Paris  to-morrow,  on  my  way  to  the 
frontiers." 

"  And  to  no  one  would  I  sooner  trust  her, 
brave  young  man,  if  necessary,9'  said  the  Mar- 
quis. "  I  hope,  however,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
some  arrangement  which  will  be  burdensome  to 
no  one." 

But  as  soon  as  Gertrude  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  discussion,  she  declared  that  no 
power  on  earth  should  prevent  her  accompanying 
her  father,  and  sharing  his  fate.  In  vain  the 
Marquis  endeavoured  to  reason  with  her;  and 
represented  that  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of 
his  own  misfortunes  to  see  her  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  the  hardships  and  misery  of  a  prison 
life ;  and  should  her  delicate  frame  sink  under 
them,  as  was  but  too  probable,  what  bitter  and 
unavailing  sorrow  it  would  heap  upon  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  But  she  was  reso- 
lute ;  and  to  every  objection  furnished  a  ready 
answer,  or  had  recourse  to  the  most  earnest  and 
pathetic  entreaties  to  accompany  him. 

"  Surely,  my  father,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not 
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deprive  me  of  the  only  means  in  my  power  of 
proving  my  affection  to  you,  and  endeavouring 
to  atone  for  the  uneasiness  I  have  at  different 
limes  caused  you.  If  I  have  not  totally  lost  all 
claim  upon  your  heart,  you  will  not  make  me  so 
utterly  miserable  as  to  refuse  this  prayer.  Say 
you  give  your  consent,  and  it  will  be  the  greatest 
favour  you  have  yet  conferred  upon  me."  And 
she  hung  upon  his  neck,  in  trembling  anxiety 
for  his  decision. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  this  scene,  the  Mayor 
and  his  assistants  had  retired  to  put  seals  upon 
everything  in  the  castle,  leaving  his  prisoner  in 
the  custody  of  the  military ;  but  their  commander, 
having  received  the  Marquis's  word  of  honour 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape,  withdrew 
into  an  adjoining  room  with  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  unwilling  to  add  to  the  distress  of 
bis  prisoner  by  staying  to  witness  it. 

As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  and  the  Marquis 
found  himself  alone  with  his  daughter,  he  seated 
her  gently  by  his  side ;  and,  taking  her  hand, 
"  Before  I  give  an  answer,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
promise  to  answer  me  truly  one  question/9 

With  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  agitation, 
she  gave  the  promise  required. 

"  Tell  me,  then :  is  it  a  feeling  of  duty,  or  of 
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affection,  that  prompts  you  to  accompany  me  ? 
Remember,  you  have  promised  me  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  my  father  I"  said  she,  taking  his  hand 
and  kissing  it,  "  can  you  really  doubt,  for  one 
moment,  that  it  is  the  most  sincere,  the  purest 
love?  If  you  could  see  into  my  heart,  you 
would  not  have  asked  such  a  question." 

Her  manner — the  tone  of  her  voice — every- 
thing proved  that  she  was  indeed  sincere ;  and 
the  Marquis,  inexpressibly  touched  by  such  un- 
equivocal tokens  of  an  affection  which  he  felt 
he  had  not  deserved,  and  which,  a  few  minutes 
before,  he  thought  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  for 
a  moment  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  to  conceal 
the  tear  which  fell  from  his  eyes.  An  instant 
after,  catching  her  convulsively  to  his  arms,  and 
covering  her  forehead  with  kisses, — "Do  you 
then  really  love  me  so  very  much,  my  child  ?" 
exclaimed  he.  "  You  cannot  tell  the  happiness  > 
I  feel.  Prisoner  as  I  am,  my  property  doomed 
to  confiscation!  perhaps  my  life  forfeited,  I  would 
not  exchange  the  feelings  of  this  moment,  to  be 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  universe !  Say  once 
more  that  you  love  me,  Gertrude — and  you 
ought  to  love  me ;  for  never  did  father  return 
his  child's  affections  more  ardently  than  I  do 
yours.    If  you  would  but  yield  to  me  on  one 
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point,  how  perfect  would  my  happiness  be! 
But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
before  he  repented  having  so  unguardedly  otter- 
ed them ;  for  Gertrude  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
her  whole  manner  changed  in  a  moment.  She 
appeared  as  if,  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter, 
turned  into  stone. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  child  I"  cried  her  father. 
c<  It  is  a  subject  I  shall  never  mention  again.  1 
was  in  hopes — but  no  matter.  It  is  over,  ^oa 
know  my  wishes ;  and  to  prove  to  you  how  com- 
pletely I  confide  in  you,  I  release  you  this  mo- 
ment from  every  promise  you  hare  made  me.  1 
trust  entirely  to  your  good  feelings." 

Gertrude  attempted  to  say  something;  hot 
her  voice  failed  her,  and  her  father,  anxious  to 
change  the  subject,  said,  "  Well  then,  now  that 
we  understand  each  other,  let  us  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  departure.  I  should  be  soffj 
to  lay  myself  under  any  obligation  to  such 
canaille  as  our  worthy  Mayor  and  his  depute 
It  grieves  me  to  see  that  fine  young  man  wbo 
commands  their  escort  imbued  with  such  mista- 
ken principles.  His  mother  is  a  most  respectable 
woman ;  and  his  father  was  an  excellent  officer, 
and  a  man  of  honour.  It  shows  how  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  on  appearances.    I 
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should  have  as  soon  thought  of  my  becoming  a 
revolutionary  leader  myself.  To  be  sure  I  am 
of  noble  blood,  and  he  is  but  a  roturier :  proba- 
bly that  may  account  for  it"  Satisfied  with 
this  philosophical  way  of  solving  the  problem, 
the  Marquis  summoned  the  young  officer  to  his 
presence,  and  begged  hira  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  departure.  These  were  soon 
•completed ;  and,  by  the  interference  of  St.  Fir- 
min,  they  were  allowed  to  take  the  linen  and 
clothes  they  required;  and  one  of  the  Marquis's 
carriages  was  selected  for  their  conveyance. 

Thus  equipped,  they  commenced  their  journey 
to  Paris,  escorted  by  St.  Firmin  and  the  de- 
tachment under  his  command.  Thanks  to  his 
attentive  care,  they  experienced  no  further  an- 
noyance on  the  road  than  that  of  being  the 
objects  of  general  curiosity.  Once  only  did  tbe 
populace  evince  a  disposition  to  proceed  to  acts 
of  violence  against  them ;  but  the  firm  attitude 
of  the  troops,  and  the  prompt  measures  taken  by 
their  commander,  speedily  convinced  the  leaders 
of  the  mob  that  any  attack  upon  the  prisoners 
would  be  vigorously  repulsed ;  and  they  quickly 
abandoned  all  further  idea  of  it.  This  little  in- 
cident, however,  and  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  journey — for,  on  account  of  their  escort, 

f5 
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they  could  advance  but  very  slowly — tended  to 
produce   an  intimacy  between   St   Finnin  and 
bis  charge,  which  proved,  on  all  sides,  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  tedious  monotony  of  the  road. 
He  contented  himself  with  taking  the  Marquis'* 
parole  that  he  would  remain   in    his  custody, 
without  attempting  to  escape ;  and  instead  of 
lodging  them  every  night  in  the  prison  of  lb* 
town  in  which  they  slept,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  his  instructions,  he  allowed  them  to  take  op 
their  abode  at  the  inn,  without  imposing  aoj 
further  restraint  upon  them  than  tbat  of  placing 
a  sentry  at  the  gate,  more  with  a  view  to  insure 
their  safety  against  any  popular  commotion,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.     The  Marquis  fully  ap- 
preciated the  delicacy  of  his  conduct;  and  more- 
over, touched  by  the  deferential  tone  in  which  be 

•    •    • 

invariably  addressed  him,  insisted  on  his  joining 
their  party  every  evening — an  addition  which  was 
not  disagreeable  to  Gertrude ;  for  no  young  ladj 
sees  with  an  unfavourable  eye  a  handsome,  well- 
informed,  gentleman-like  young  man  who  » 
evidently  ready  to  do  homage  to  her  attractions 
But  to  St.  Finnin  himself  the  effect  was  tAroost 
magical.  At  no  time,  and  in  no  country,  per- 
haps, was  the  distinction  of  manner  in  different 
gradations  of  society  so  marked,  as  in  France 
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during  the  last  century.  There  was  a  something 
which  distinguished  the  manners  of  the  court 
and  those  who  were  admitted  to  its  intimacy, 
which  was  completely  unattainable  by  those  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  the  most  elegant  manners,  the  most  refined 
tone  of  conversation;  but  still,  to  a  practised 
observer,  there  would  be  a  sort  of  indefinable 
polish  wanting,  which  distinguished  the  grand 
seigneur  from  his  fellow-men ;  and  no  one  pos- 
sessed this  distinguishing  mark  in  greater  per- 
fection than  the  Marquis  de  Romainville.  As 
for  Gertrude,  St.  Firmin's  feelings  towards  her 
resembled  rather  those  of  adoration  for  a  superior 
being,  than  of  earthly  admiration.  To  think  of 
her  with  feelings  of  love  would  have  seemed  to 
him  an  act  little  short  of  profanation ;  and  he 
fancied  that  his  happiness  could  admit  of  no 
addition,  when  gazing  on  her  loveliness,  or  lis- 
tening to  the  soft  melody  of  her  voice.  He  could 
not  forbear  drawing  comparisons  between  that 
class  of  society  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and 
the  one  into  which  he  was  thus  adventitiously 
thrown ;  and  he  was  compelled,  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, perhaps,  to  admit  that  it  was  all  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former.  There  are  few 
sensations  more  enchanting  to  a  young  man 
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(capable  of  appreciating  the  refinement  of  good 
society,  but  who  has  been  debarred  by  circum- 
stances from  enjoying  it,  than  to  find  himself 
suddenly  and  called  upon  to  play  a  part  in 
it  Under  such  favourable  auspices,  as  his 
timidity  gradually  disappeared,  St.  Firmin's 
well-informed  mind  and  natural  wit  came  into 
full  play,  and  rivetted  the  attention  of  Gertrude 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
altogether  pleasing  to  Henry  Arundel,  could  be 
have  witnessed  it ;  while  his  acute  and  well-timed 
remarks  were  not  unfrequently  honoured  with 
th  approbation  of  the  Marquis  himself.  Bnt 
with  all  his  respect  for  the  Marquis,  and  his  ad- 
miration for  his  daughter,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
defend  the  political  principles  he  professed, 
with  all  the  frankness  and  ardour  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
one  evening,  when  the  discussion  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  more  than  usual  warmth — "  how  is 
it  possible  that  so  sensible  a  young  man  as  you 
appear  to  be  upon  all  other  points,  should  be 
the  advocate  of  such  an  unjust,  such  an  unrigh- 
teous cause  ?  Your  father  is  to  be  envied  that 
he  has  been  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  such  a 
spectacle.    He  was  as  loyal  a  subject  as  he  was 
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a  brave  officer;  and  that  is  saying  much.  I  well 
remember,  during  the  last  war  between  England 
and  France,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  skill  and 
gallantry  that  the  frigate  in  which  he  was  first 
lieutenant  made  her  escape  into  Brest,  after 
an  engagement  with  two  British  vessels  of  supe- 
rior force.  Ah  !  he  was  a  fine  fellow.  Would 
to  God  the  King  had  a  few  more  servants  like 
him  at  this  moment !" 

"  And  do  you  know  his  reward,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis?*9  replied  St.  Firmin.  "  He  died  of  his 
wounds,  neglected  and  unpromoted,  because  he 
had  obtained  the  highest  rank  to  which  roturiers 
could  aspire.  His  captain,  who  had  never  ap- 
peared upon  deck  during  the  whole  of  the  action 
to  which  you  have  alluded,  received  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  made  an 
admiral.  I  said  he  died  of  his  wounds ;  but  God 
knows  how  much  a  broken  heart  had  to  do  with 
it !  It  is  true  my  mother  receives  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  francs  a  year ;  but  can  that  replace 
a  husband  to  a  widow,  or  a  father  to  his  three 
orphan  children  ?  No,  sir.  If  you  reflect  for 
one  moment  upon  my  father's  story,  you  will  no 
longer  wonder  at  our  embracing  with  ardour  a 
revolution  which  opens  to  us  the  door  to  honour 
and  distinction.     Merit  is  all  our  country  will 
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consider  for  tbe  future;  and  the  proudest  noble 
in  France  may  live  to  be  commanded  by  tbe  son 
of  the  peasant  who  tills  his  land." 

"  God  forbid !"  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  sort 
of  involuntary  shudder. 

St  Firmin  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  at 
this  exclamation,  and  even  Gertrude  half  yielded 
to  the  contagion  while  she  answered — 

"  But  surely,  papa,  if  you  were  in  a  battle, 
you  would  rather  be  under  the  orders  of  a  pea- 
sant who  could  gain  it  than  of  a  Due  et  Pair 
who  would  be  sure  to  lose  it " 

"  My  dear  child,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  you 
are  talking  of  what  you  do  not  understand* 
There  is  something  in  the  profession  of  arms 
which  seems  to  point  it  out  as  one  peculiarly, 
and  almost  exclusively,  adapted  to  those  of  noble 
blood;  and  accordingly  you  will  scarcely  find  one 
single  instance  of  a  man  rising  to  any  great  dis- 
tinction or  eminence  in  it  unless  he  was  a  gentle- 


man." 


"  Perhaps/9  rejoined  St  Firmin,  with  a  smile, 
"  the  law  which  limited  the  superior  grades  of 
the  army  to  gentlemen  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  fact;  but  whatever  the 
cause  may  have  been,  it  is,  thank  God,  altered 
now,  and  we  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  rest ; 
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though  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  hope  for  the 
good  wishes  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  for  my 
success  in  this  career." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  them.  Though  I  may 
regret  changes  and  innovations  which  have  re- 
duced France  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  being 
the  first  and  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  some  partial  be- 
nefit, at  least  to  individual  classes,  might  not 
arise  from  them,  though  even  that  I  think  you 
are  inclined  to  overrate ;  and  it  would  give  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  been  one 
to  profit  by  them,  though  I  may  be  permitted  to 
wish  that  you  had  drawn  your  sword  under  an- 
other banner." 

*  It  is  that  of  my  country,"  warmly  replied 
the  young  officer,  who,  with  an  enthusiasm  not 
uncommon  at  that  time  in  France,  looked  upon 
the  tricolour  flag  almost  as  an  object  of  worship, 
as  a  sort  of  palladium  to  which  was  attached  the 
destiny  of  the  Revolution.  The  Marquis  made 
no  reply  except  by  a  low  formal  bow,  and  tak- 
ing his  daughter's  arm,  retired  for  the  night  to 
his  own  apartments,  leaving  St  Firmin  to  his 
meditations. 

They  were  now  approaching  Paris,  and  on  the 
evening  before  that  on  which  they  were  to  enter 
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that  city,  and  on  which  St.  Firmin  would  hare 
to  surrender  up  his  charge  to  other  hands,  he 
showed  such  evident  uneasiness,  and  was  alto- 
gether so  changed  in  manner,  that  his  compa- 
nions could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  and 
anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  ill.  At  length,  un- 
able to  parry  their  questions  any  longer,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  that  morning  received  in- 
structions to  convey  his  prisoners  to  the  prison 
of  la  Force. 

"  Is  that  all ?"  said  the  Marquis;  "  to  me  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  where  they  send  me 
to.'' 

"  But  Mademoiselle,"  rejoined  St  Firmin  ; 
"  what  an  abode  for  her  !" 

"True,"  replied  the  Marquis;  "it  is  impos- 
sible she  can  go  there — she  must  go ** 

"  Do  you  forget  your  promise  ?"  interrupted 
Gertrude — "  your  solemn  promise,  that  1  should 
not  be  separated  from  you,  wherever  I  might  be 
sent  to ;  and  you,  sir,"  continued  she,  turning  to 
St.  Firmin,  "  I  do  not  thank  you  for  endeavour- 
ing to  make  me  desert  a  path  pointed  out  to  me 
alike  by  affection  and  duty.  Nay,  do  not  look  so 
profoundly  miserable/'  added  she,  giving  her 
hand  to  St.  Firmin,  who  seemed  thunderstruck 
*>J  her  reproof;  »  I  feel  the  kindness  of  your 
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motives,  and  I  thank  yon  for  them ;  but,  believe 
me,  whatever  hardships  I  may  have  to  undergo, 
whatever  trials  I  may  be  exposed  to,  they  will 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  misery  I  should 
endure,  were  my  father  in  prison  and  I  separated 
from  him ;  therefore  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
I  have  my  father's  promise,  and  by  that  I  abide." 
St.  Firmin  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of 
admiration ;  but  Gertrude  said,  "  Indeed  you  are 
mistaken.  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  admire 
or  praise  in  my  conduct;  there  is  a  great  mixture 
of  selfishness  in  it" 

•'  No,  my  own  Gertrude,"  said  her  father, 
"  you  may  try  to  deceive  yourself,  but  I  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  you  are  making ; 
I  have  not  been  a  happy  man  through  life,  Mon- 
sieur St.  Firmin;  but  to  have  such  a  daughter,  is 
a  compensation  greater  than  I  deserve." 

St  Firmin's  looks  proved  that  he  fully  con- 
curred in  the  eulogium ;  "  And,  good  Heaven," 
cried  he,  "  what  can  you  think  of  me,  to  have 
been  the  instrument  of  your  arrest  and  confine- 
ment ? — I  must  ever  be  an  object  of  dislike  and 
abhorrence  to  you.". 

"  Not  so,  indeed,  my  young  friend,"  replied 
de  Romainville ;  "  you  have  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, as  irksome  to  yourself  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
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disagreeable  to  me;  but  I  can  only  remember 
that  you  have  discharged  it  with  a  delicacy  aod 
kindness  impossible  to  be  surpassed.  If  my  good 
wishes  can  be  of  any  avail,  I  hope  that  if  your 
revolutionary  friends  should  think  the  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  France  compatible  with  the  republic 
they  are  doubtless  about  to  found,  you  wiD 
obtain  it  as  speedily  as  possible." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  my  ambition  does  not 
soar  quite  so  high,"  replied  St.  Firmin ;  "  and 
you,  Mademoiselle,  do  you  forgive  me  the  trou- 
ble of  which  I  am  the  involuntary  cause  ?" 

"  My  daughter,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Marquis* 
taking  the  words  out  of  her  mouth,  "  fully  con- 
curs in  my  feelings ;  is  it  not  so,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  I  shall  never  think  of  Mon- 
sieur St  Firmin  but  with  feelings  of  friendship 
and  gratitude." 

Adversity  had  not  been  without  its  use  to  the 
mind  of  the  Marquis,  or  he  might  have  favoured 
his  auditors  with  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  from  a  de  Romainville  to  a 
St.  Firmin;  as  it  was,  though  he  certainly 
winced  a  little,  he  said  nothing  for  a  moment, 
and  then  making  a  violent  effort,  as  if  struggling 
to  conquer  his  nature,  he  said,  "Right,  ray  child; 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Monsieur,  and 
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I  know  nothing  more  becoming  than  to  acknow- 
ledge our  gratitude  where  it  is  due.  As  for  the 
friendship  of  a  prisoner,  it  can  be  but  a  mere 
phrase,  though  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  it  a  substantial  meaning." 
At  this  ambiguous  speech,  Gertrude  and  St. 
Firmin  became  scarlet,  though  from  different 
motives,  and  the  latter  quickly  replied,  "  The 
only  meaning  it  ever  can  have  to  me,  it  has 
already ;  it  encourages  me  to  hope  that  if  here- 
after my  name  is  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
the  Marquis  de  Romainville,  or  his  daughter, 
they  will  call  to  mind  that  it  belongs  to  one, 
whose  chief  pride  it  was,  that  he  had  been  of 
some  trifling  service  to  them  in  a  moment  of 
anxiety  and  distress." 

€i  But  that  is  not  the  meaning  I  attach  to  it," 
said  the  Marquis,  seeing  the  interpretation 
St.  Firmin  put  upon  his  words ;  "  I  mean  that 
should  our  fates  be  reversed,  should  the  mo- 
narchy be  restored,  and  its  enemies  overcome,  as 
I  trust  in  Heaven  they  will  soon  be,  you  will  find 
me  eager  and  desirous  to  return  you  the  good 
office  I  have  received  at  your  hands.  But  come, 
Gertrude,  you  can  at  least  reward  our  friend 
with  something  better  than  words :  have  you  no 
remembrance  to  bestow  on  him  ? — the  gift  of  a 
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fair  lady  should  ever  be  dear  to  a  soldier;  gne       j 
him  that  ring  you  have  on  your  finger,"  and  lie 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ring  Arundel  bad  given  her, 
and  which  was  the  only  ornament  she  wore. 

Gertrude  bent  down  her  head  as  she  said,  "I 
will  look  for  one,  sir,  when  I  go  up  stairs,  if  M. 
St.  Firmin  will  accept  of  one  from  me." 

"  And  why  not  that  one?'  said  her  father; 
"  I  am  sure  it  is  fitter  for  a  gentleman  than  a 
lady." 

"  I  cannot  part  with  this  one,  sir,"  said  Ger- 
trude, faintly ;  "  it  is  a  present." 

"  Who  gave  it  you — the  Queen  ?*  asked  he, 
rather  sharply. 

St.  Firmin,  who  perceived  there  was  something 
wrong,  though  he  could  not  conceive  of  what 
nature,  attempted  to  interfere,  and  was  beginning 
some  common-place  speech  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  depriving  Mademoiselle  of  any 
thing  she  appeared  to  value,  when  Gertrude,  who 
had  recovered  her  spirits,  answered  her  father's 
last  question  in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was 
not  disposed  easily  to  give  up  the  contest.  "  N<* 
sir,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  the  gift  of  the  Queen, 
though  it  was  with  her  sanction  that  I  accepted 
it  from  a  very  dear  friend ;  if  I  am  not  more  ex- 
plicit, it  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to  bring  upon 
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the  tapis  a  subject  which  we  have  mutually 
agreed  never  to  allude  to,  and  which  certainly 
could  not  be  very  interesting  to  Monsieur  St. 
Firmin.  With  your  permission  I  will  retire, 
and  seek  for  something  better  worthy  his  accep- 
tance." 

The  Marquis,  who,  whilst  she  was  speaking 
had  gazed  upon  her  in  mute  astonishment 
at  what  he  deemed  her  unparalleled  bold- 
ness, commanded  himself,  however,  sufficiently 
to  refrain  from  any  intemperate  reply,  and  merely 
saying,  "  Do  as  you  please,"  threw  himself  into 
an  arm  chair,  and  before  she  returned  was  ap- 
parently buried  in  sleep.  Gertrude  soon  made 
her  appearance,  with  a  very  handsome  ring, 
which  she  presented  to  St  Firmin,  who  received 
it  with  all  the  outward  acknowledgments  proper 
upon  such  an  occasion,  and  an  inward  feeling  of 
joy  which  he  dared  not  encourage,  but  could  not 
e  ntirely  suppress. 

The  next  day  was  a  painful  one  to  all 
parties,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to  him  who 
had  the  least  apparent  cause  for  affliction. 
St  Firmin,  as  the  massy  gates  of  the  prison 
closed  upon  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter, 
felt  his  heart  die  within  him,  and  would  gladly 
have  changed  places  with  the  most  miserable  of 
its  inmates,  rather  than  give  up  the  society  of 
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those  who  had  in  a  manner  opened  to  him  a  ne» 
existence.  He  had  not  even  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  taking  leave  of  them,  for  while  he 
was  going  through  the  necessary  formalities  of 
giving  up  his  charge  to  the  authorities  of  the 
prison,  they  were  hurried  into  the  interior,  where 
no  one  was  allowed  to  penetrate  except  those 
who  had  duties  to  perform  there. 

And  what  were  the  sensations  of  those  who 
were  thus  abruptly  separated  from  him  ?  The 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  prison,  its  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere, the  long  dark  corridors,the  damp  wa» 
and  narrow  cells,  and  above  all  the  number  of 
unfortunate  wretches  crowded  together  into  a 
space  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  fourth 
of  the  number,  were  circumstances  from  which 
the  stoutest  heart  might  well  have  been  excused 
recoiling  with  terror  and  disgust*  The  Marque 
however,  strode  on  after  his  conductor,  app*- 
rently  indifferent  to  his  own  fate,  and  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  his  daughter,  when  she  tf* 
the  miserable  abode  of  filth,  misery,  and  rice, 
which  he  was  to  inhabit,  would  yield  to  his  m- 
treaties  and  consent  to  leave  him  to  his  fate- 
But  he  did  not  yet  know  the  strength  of  Ger- 
trude's mind ;  for  although,  when  actually  within 
the  prison,  she  found  the  reality  so  much  worse 
than  any  thing  her  imagination  had  pictured  to 
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her,  her  resolution  still  remained  unshaken,  an  d 
she  endeavoured  to  strengthen  herself  for  the 
part  she  had  undertaken,  and  which  she  was  de- 
termined to  persevere  in,  by  struggling  against 
the  momentary  feeling  of  terror  and  dismay  with 
which  she  was  assailed  at  her  first  entrance. 

At  length,  after  traversing  an  almost  intermina- 
ble labyrinth  of  passages  and  galleries,  the  gaoler 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  room,  if  room  that  could 
be  called  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  the 
four  walls  and  one  small  strongly  grated  win- 
dow, looking  into  one  of  the  inner  courts,  and 
serving  merely  to  make  darkness  visible.  In 
different  parts  of  the  room  were  heaps  of  straw, 
which  bad  evidently  been  used  as  beds;  and 
when  the  eye  got  a  little  more  used  to  the  obscu- 
rity, four  or  five  individuals,  the  previous  in- 
mates of  the  cell,  might  be  discovered,  looking 
with  curiosity  upon  the  new-comer  who  was  to 
be  added  to  their  number. 

"  This,  sir,  is  your  sleeping  room,'9  said  the 
gaoler,  who  appeared  to  have  as  much  civility  in 
his  composition  as  his  profession  would  allow  of. 
Ic  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  a  little  crowded,  but 
we  are  very  full  just  now,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  airy  rooms  in  the  hdtel" 

"  Now,  Gertrude,  that  you  see  what  a  prison 
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really  is,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  trust  you  will 
listen  to  reason,  and  not  persist  in  remaining 
here,  where  I  tell  you  fairly  you  can  be  of  do 
use  to  me,  and  where  your  presence  will  add 
considerably  to  my  uneasiness."  What  more  he 
might  have  added  is  uncertain,  for  the  gaoler,  in- 
terrupting him,  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  young  lady  ought  to  hare 
considered  that  before ,  her  name  is  entered  in 
the  register,  and  I  cannot  let  her  out  without  an 
order  from  Monsieur  Manuel,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  before  to-morrow." 

At  this  news  the  Marquis  seemed  stupefied 
but  Gertrude  exclaimed,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart;  all  I  fear  is  being  sepa- 
rated from  my  father." 

"  Well,  well,  Mademoiselle,9'  replied  the  con- 
cierge, "  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you ;  yon 
are  not  charged  with  any  crime,  and  I  will  make 
you  as  comfortable  as  I  can." 

"  Do  that,"  cried  the  Marquis,  €t  and  you 
will  hare  no  reason  to  tax  me  with  ingratitude- 
I  have  money,"  said  he,  producing  a  purse  filled 
with  gold,  "  and  I  have  the  means  of  procuring 


more." 


"  And  you  are  not  over  wise  in  telling  me  so 
before  so  many  witnesses,"  said  the  concierge, 
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looking  impatiently  at  the  group  of  prisoners  by 
whom  they  were  by  this  time  surrounded. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  my  friend,"  exclaimed  a  young 
man  amongst  them  ;  "  I  wish  you  would  endea- 
vour to  forget  that  you  have  been  gaoler  to  con- 
victs and  galley  slaves,  and  only  bear  in  mind 
that  at  present  you  are  maitre  d'hotel  to  the 
most  select  society  of  Paris ;  but,"  added  he, 
turning  to  his  companions,  "  as  our  presence 
may  be  a  constraint  upon  their  conversation,  let 
us  retire,'*  which  proposal  was  immediately 
adopted. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  gaoler,  "  I  will  tell  you 
fairly,  that  in  my  situation  I  cannot  refuse  money, 
from  those  who  have  it  to  give,  for  any  extra  ac- 
commodation I  afford  them  ;  but  I  prefer  leaving 
it  to  your  generosity  to  making  any  demand.  As 
for  the  young  lady,  she  shall  have  a  bed  in  my 
apartment,  where  my  wife  will  attend  to  her,  and 
where  she  will  find  companions  better  suited  to 
her.  The  Princesse  de  Lamballe  and  the  Mar- 
quise de  Tourzelle  are  at  present  under  my  care ; 
during  the  day  you  may  visit  her  in  my  salon  ; 
at  night,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  must  share  the 
accommodation  of  the  other  prisoners." 

cc  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  we  will  make  the 
best  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  in  the  mean 

vol.  in.  G 
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time,  accept  this  purse  and  my  thanks  for  your 
civility,  and  be  assured  that  my  gratitude  will 
not  stop  here.  And  now,  Gertrude,  as  the  even- 
ing is  fast  wearing  away,  you  had  better  go  to 
your  own  quarters,  and  I  will  make  the  acquain- 
tance  of  my  companions  in  misfortune.  Good 
night,  my  dear  child :  God  bless  you,  and  reward 
you  for  the  devotion  you  have  shown  roe.  I  will 
see  you  early  to-morrow,  with  the  permission  of 
Monsieur  le  Concierge." 

This  painful  moment  was  soon  over,  and 
Gertrude  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away  to 
the  apartment  of  the  gaoler.  Here  she  found 
the  two  ladies  already  mentioned,  and  whom 
she  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with,  while 
forming  part  of  Marie  Antoinette's  household. 

"  Good  gracious,  Gertrude !"  exclaimed  the 
Princess,  "  you  here,  my  poor  child  ? — what  pre- 
tence can  the  monsters  have  devised  for  impri- 
soning you  ?" 

Gertrude  soon  explained  the  circumstances 
that  had  brought  her  there.  "But  surely, 
Madam,"  added  she,  "  I  might  ask  the  same 
question  of  you  and  Madame  la  Marquise ;  you, 
in  particular,  who  have  so  carefully  avoided 
taking  the  least  part  in  politics — who  are  only 
known  to  the  public  by  your  numberless  acts  of 
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charity,  and  whose  name  has  been  spared  by 
writers  of  all  parties.  What  can  they  accuse 
you  of ?" 

"  Alas !  my  child,"  replied  the  Princess,  «  the 
fate  of  the  King  and  my  unfortunate  friend  is  a 
proof  that  the  most  sublime  virtues  have  no 
longer  any  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  My 
crime  is  my  attachment  to  the  Queen.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear;  Madame  de  Tourzelle 
will  also  escape ;  but  for  me,  my  fate  is  sealed.3' 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  Madam !"  cried  Gertrude. 
"  The  people  are  just,  and  although  abused  and 
misled  by  a  faction  for  a  moment,  they  will  not 
be  long  before  they  open  their  eyes,  and  seek  to 
repair  the  effects  of  their  injustice." 

"  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,"  replied  Madame 
de  Lamballe,  calmly  ;  "  but  that  moment  will 
come  too  late  for  me.  I  feel  I  shall  never  leave 
this  prison  alive.  My  wealth  has  raised  me  up 
a  powerful  enemy  in  one  who  ought  to  be  my 
protector*  but  who  has  ever  been  my  bitterest 
persecutor  through  life,  as  be  has  been  of  every- 
thing noble  and  virtuous.  My  bFOther-in-law 
is  anxious  for  my  dowry;  and,  after  all,  why 
should  I  wish  to  live  ?  I  have  seen  everything 
I  venerate,  every  person  I  love  and  esteem,  in- 

g2 
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volved  in  the  general  wreck.     Even  my  good 
old  father-in-law  perhaps  will  not  escape." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Gertrude  and  Madame  de 
Tourzelle  endeavoured  to  combat  these  melan- 
choly  forebodings.     They  had   obtained   fixed  j 

possession  of  her  mind;  and  since  the  10th  of 
August  a  death  by  assassination  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  her  imagination ;  though  even  that  could 
not  pourtray  the  atrocious  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  actually  attended.  Madame  de 
Tourzelle,  who  had  been  governess  of  the 
royal  children  since  the  emigration  of  Madame 
de  Polignac,  was  only  known  to  the  world  by 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which  she  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  her  situation.  On  ap- 
pointing her  to  it,  the  Queen  had  said,  "  Till 
this  moment  I  have  confided  my  children  to  the 
care  of  friendship,  now  I  trust  them  to  that  of 
virtue."  And  well  had  the  trust  been  discharged. 
Notwithstanding  her  age  and  delicate  health, 
she  was  still  calm  and  even  cheerful ;  and  from 
her  conversation  Gertrude  derived  more  conso- 
lation than  she  had  received  for  many  months 
past.  From  her  also  she  learnt  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  fatal  10th  of  August;  in  short, 
the  whole  history  of  the  royal  family  since  she 
had  left  the  Tuilleries. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  night  passed  away  less  wearily  than 
Gertrude  had  anticipated.  The  next  day  her 
father  was  admitted  to  see  her,  and  while  they 
were  together  the  gaoler  came  in  with  Arundel's 
note,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  happy 
to  be  the  bearer  of  good  news ;  "  For,"  added  he, 
"  I  have  received  the  most  positive  instructions 
from  the  Minister  of  Justice  himself,  to  treat  you 
with  every  attention  compatible  with  your  safe 
custody.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  give 
you  a  room  to  yourself."  But  when  the  Marquis, 
upon  inquiry,  found  that  this  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  distributing  its  inmates  amongst  other 
cells  already  over-crowded,  he  positively  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  the  gaoler's  offer,  saying,  that 
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he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  sought  to 
procure  any  comfort  at  the  expense  of  bis  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  This  remark  was  re- 
ceived by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  seemed  to  imply 
anything  but  admiration  of  the  Marquis's  self- 
denial.  "  As  you  please,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  if  there  is 
any  other  way  in  which  I  can  make  you  more 
comfortable,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  mention  it." 

The  Marquis  having  assured  him  that  at 
that  moment  nothing  occurred  to  him,  but  that 
he  would  think  about  it,  the  man  made  what 
was  intended  for  a  bow,  and  withdrew.  In  the 
meantime  Gertrude  had  opened  the  note,  and 
read  the  few  words  it  contained.  Either 
Arundel  had  been  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal 
his  handwriting,  or  sharp-sighted  love,  who,  we 
are  told,  can  see  through  stone  walls,  taught 
Gertrude  to  penetrate  the  secret.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  certain  it  is  that  she  instantly  recognized 
the  characters  of  her  former  lover.  The  audible 
beating  of  her  heart,  and  her  heightened  colour, 
were  sufficient  tokens  that  this  fresh  proof  of  his 
affection  was  anything  but  indifferent  to  her,  and 
sinking  into  a  reverie,  her  thoughts  again  re- 
traced to  her  memory  those  scenes  in  which  he 
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had  acted  so  prominent  a  part.  From  this 
waking  dream  she  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
her  father,  who,  having  dismissed  the  concierge, 
asked  her  what  she  had  found  in  her  note  to 
make  her  thus  pensive  ?  For  all  reply  she  put 
it  into  his  hand. 

"  Well,  indeed/*  said  he,  when  he  had  read  it, 
"  things  look  a  little  better  for  us ;  we  shall  yet 
be  able  to  confound  the  malice  of  my  enemies. 
But  whom  can  this  friendly  notice  come  from? 
T  do  not  know  the  handwriting.  Ah !  I  will  tell 
you  ;  it  must  be  from  that  excellent  young  man, 
St.  Firrain.  He  has,  no  doubt,  got  access,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  Danton,  and  represented  the 
hardship  of  ray  case  to  him.  It  shows  his  deli- 
cacy not  to  have  signed  his  name." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir/'  said  Gertrude,  who 
could  not  brook  to  hear  the  merits  of  her  lover 
attributed  to  another,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
Monsieur  St.  Firmin  had  had  the  power,  he 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  way  as  the  writer 
of  this  note ;  but  it  is  not  from  him — it  is  from 
Mr.  Arundel." 

The  Marquis  started  up  at  these  words,  and 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  a 
gloomy  brow,  and  in  evident  agitation.  His 
daughter,  apparently,  noticed  it  not,  but  relapsed 
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into  that  train  of  ideas  from  which  his  voice  had 
so  lately  roused  her ;  and  as  she  thought  of  all 
Arundel  had  done  for  her,  the  steady  affection 
he  had  shown  her  for  so  long,  and  which  still 
seemed  to  triumph  over  the   repulses  and  the 
mortifications  he  had  been  subjected  to  in  con- 
sequence) she  could  not  avoid  contrasting  it  with 
her  own  conduct  towards  him,  which  to  him,  who 
was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  had  been  occasioned,  must  bear  the  ap- 
pearance  of  fickleness   and   ingratitude.     Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought  that  per- 
haps she  was  already  discarded  from  his  affec- 
tion as  unworthy  of  it,  and  that  this  last  -proof 
of  interest  he  had  given  her,  might  have  origi- 
nated merely  in  a  feeling  of  pity  for  one  whom 
he  had  once  so  fondly  loved;    how   willingly 
would  she  at  that  moment  have  sacrificed  life 
itself,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  have  convinced 
him  of  her  unalterable  constancy. 

While  buried  in  these  reflections,  her  father, 
stopping  short  before  her,  said,  in  a  voice  that 
had  nothing  harsh  in  it,  "  Can  it  be  possible, 
Gertrude,  that  you  still  love  him  ? — or  is  it  only 
the  recollection  of  your  former  intimacy  that 
wrings  these  tears  from  you?" 

There  was  something  in  the  Marquis's  manner 
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that  seemed  to  invite  confidence ;  it  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  alluded  to  this  forbidden  sub- 
ject without  some  marks  of  anger ;  and  Gertrude, 
encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  or  unable  to 
conceal  any  longer  the  workings  of  her  mind, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  taking  his  hand — 
"Yes,  my  father,"  said  she,  "though  your 
anger  should  kill  me,  I  confess  it ;  I  love  him 
more  at  this  moment,  when  every  thing  is  at  an 
end  between  us,  than  I  did  when  seeing  him 
every  day,  and  permitted  to  acknowledge  my  at- 
tachment to  him.  Would  to  God  I  could  con- 
vince him  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  the  interest 
he  still  appears  to  take  in  the  welfare  of  me  and 
mine !" 

"  Unworthy  !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Do  you  forget  then,"  replied  Gertrude, 
"the  cold  unfeeling  note  I  wrote  him  when  he  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pau?  What  can  he 
think  of  a  woman  who  owes  her  life  to  him — who 
is  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  gra- 
titude— who  has  accepted  his  faith,  and  plighted 
hers  in  return,  and  can  then  coolly  dismiss  him 
without  one  word  to  explain  her  conduct*,  or 
soften  the  misery  she  is  inflicting?  Other  parts 
of  my  conduct  may  have  been  imprudent — 
thoughtless  —  for  I  never  made   an  effort  to 
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conceal  from  him  the  love  I  felt  for  him — and 
why  should  I  have  done  so  ? — for  there  was  no 
fault  in  it ;  there  was  no  cause  for  concealment ; 
but  that  last  act  was  culpable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree) and  bitterly  I  have  expiated  it,  for  I  hare 
not  known  a  moment's  happiness  or  peace  of 
mind  since." 

Her  father,  who  listened  to  this  confession  in 
silence,  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  after 
intreating  her  to  calm  her  agitation,  said — 

"  The  patience  with  which  I  have  listened  to 
an  avowal  which  I  confess  has  given  me  inde- 
scribable pain,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  I 
am  no  longer  influenced  by  any  angry  feeling. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  I  had  enter- 
tained hopes  that  time  and  your  own  good  sense 
would  have  eradicated  a  passion  which  I  so  en- 
tirely disapprove ;  but  since  that  is  not  the  case, 
since  it  appears  to  have  identified  itself  with 
your  existence,  I  will  no  longer  attempt  to  con- 
tend against  it.  You  are  no  longer  a  child,  to 
yield  to  a  caprice.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
happiness  of  your  life  depends  upon  Mr.  Arun- 
del I  will  not  any  further  oppose  your  union. 
My  dislike  to  it  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  I  cannot 
forget  that  the  affection  you  have  shown  me 
during  the  last  fortnight  demands  a  more  than 
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common  return ;   and  I  know  not  how  I  can 
better  evince  my  sense  of  it  than  by  sacrificing 
to  it  feelings,  which  probably  you  may  call  pre- 
judices, but  which  have  become  a  part  of  myself. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Arundel 
since  I  came  here  from  my  fellow  prisoners,  and 
it  has  all  been  in  his  favour.     Every  body  ad- 
mits that,  though  by  some  means  or  other  en- 
tangled in  the  nets  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
he  is  far  from  embracing  their  principles  to  their 
full  extent ;  and  strange  to  say,  although  he  has 
abandoned  the  court,  no  one  attributes  his  change 
to  unworthy  motives.     At  such  a  time  as  the 
present  it  can  be  no  common  man  who  inspires 
his  adversaries  with   respect.      You  see  I  am 
willing  to  do  him  full  justice ;  and  that  the  mea- 
sure may  be  complete,  I  will  now  tell  you  what 
I  thought  it  needless  to  mention  while  I  was  ig- 
norant of  the  force  of  your  sentiments  for  him, 
that  from  circumstances  which  lately  came  to  my 
knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  in  that  affair  which  first  led  to 
your  rupture." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  have  long 
been  sure  of  that ;  how  I  could  have  believed  it 
for  one  moment  I  know  not;  poor  Henry,  I  have 
been  always  so  unjust  to  him!" 
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"  Well,  but  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say ; 
though  I  bare  said  1  consent  to  your  marriage, 
it  is  not  without  conditions ;  the  first  is  that  he 
shall  immediately  quit  the  party  which  he  has  so 
foolishly  embraced,  and  if  he  will  not  join  us,  at 
least  that  he  will  leave  France  till  order  is  reestab- 
lished ;  and  the  second  is,  that  my  consent  shall 
not  be  announced  to  him  till  I  am  restored  to 
liberty.  He  or  his  friends  might  suppose  that  I 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  ray  liberation  at  the 
expense  of  my  principles." 

The  latter  of  these  conditions  appeared  to 
Gertrude's  sanguine  hopes  as  requiring  a  delay 
of  a  few  days  only,  or  weeks  at  the  utmost ;  but 
the  first  one  seems  to  involve  more  difficulty; 
and  while  she  was  pouring  out  her  thanks  to  her 
father,  it  was  evident  there  was  some  arriire 
pensee,  which  checked  the  full  expansion  of  her 
heart. 

"  Well,  my  child/'  said  her  father,  "  if  you  are 
happy  that  is  all  I  ask  for.  But  you  are  thinking 
of  something  else,  what  is  it  ?  the  time  of  mys- 
tery between  us  is  passed,  I  hope  for  ever." 

The  question  was  a  delicate  one;  for  though 
on  the  one  hand  it  was  advisable  that  the  Mar- 
quis should  be  informed  of  her  doubts,  yet  on 
the  other,  it  was  necessary  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  not   shock  his  opinions,  or 
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make  him  recall  a  consent  evidently  given  with 
reluctance. 

"  I  was  thinking,  papa,"  said  Gertrude,  "  why 
people  should  think  that  Mr.  Arundel  had 
changed  his  opinions;  for,  though  he  was  a  great 
deal  at  the  Tuilleries,  he  never  took  any  part 
in  the  discussions  which  were  going  on,  or  at 
least  very  rarely,  and  then  always  to  oppose  the 
plans  proposed.  I  have  heard  him  myself  often 
blame  them  to  the  Queen  with  much  more  free- 
dom than  I  ever  heard  from  any  one  else ;  and 
sometimes  she  used  to  get  very  angry  about  it, 
but  he  did  not  mind  that,  and  went  on  in  the 
same  way ;  though  his  manner  was  always  most 
respectful,  he  never  gave  up  his  opinion;  and  I 
remember  once  her  Majesty  asking  me  why  I 
did  not  use  my  influence  with  him  better." 

"  How ! — did  the  Queen  say  that?"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis,  to  whom  this  observation  was  a 
ray  of  light,  which  explained  to  him  much  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  understand  in  the  Queen's 
conduct  towards  Arundel  and  his  daughter. 
"  But  no  matter  whether  his  opinions  were  those 
of  the  king's  advisers  or  not — and  I  must  allow 
that  many  of  their  projects  had  not  even  common 
sense  to  recommend  them — I  presume  at  least 
that  he  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  monarchy." 
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"  Oh  no,  sir,  that  he  is  not  He  was  in  the 
palace  on  the  10th,  and  only  left  it  when  the 
King  retired.  Madame  de  Tonrzelle  says  the 
Queen  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  make  a  sort  of  half  apology  for  the  cool 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  latterly  received 
at  the  Tuilleries.  Oh  no,  sir ! — he  is  no  enemy 
of  the  monarchy,  for  he  was  the  only  person  who 
ventured  to  support  the  Queen  in  her  endeavours 
to  make  the  King  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops." 

"Well  then/'  said  the  Marquis,  who  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  vindicated  her  lover's  conduct,  "  I  suppose 
he  will  make  no  difficulty  about  abandoning  a 
cause  he  condemns,  and  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  he  seems  to  sanction  by  his  support ;  for 
amongst  such  a  band  of  blackguards  the  adhe- 
sion of  one  man  of  honour  has  a  great  moral 
effect  on  the  public  mind." 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter,  "  Mr.  Arun- 
del no  doubt  considers  that  he  is  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  not  in  that  of  any  particular 
party ;  and  as  long  as  we  are  at  war  with  foreign 
powers,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  he 
will  think  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army — certainly  as  long  as  the  Prussians  are 
in  France." 
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"  And  as  it  is  upon  their  remaining  in  France/' 
replied  her  father,  "  that  our  best,  I  may  say 
our  only  hopes  depend,  you  will  see  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  me — for  any  royalist,  to  give  him 
his  daughter  as  long  as  he  bears  arms  against 
our  cause.  This,  therefore,  is  a  sine  qud  non 
with  me,  a  condition  from  which  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  depart.  Methinks  a  very  small 
share  of  affection  for  you  should  suffice  to  induce 
him  to  accept  it." 

Gertrude  made  no  reply,  but  she  thought  how 
little  right  she  had  to  ask  for  such  a  proof  of 
attachment ;  and  then  the  chilling  apprehension 
again  came  across  her  mind,  that  perhaps  she 
was  no  longer  dear  to  him,  and  that  this  offer, 
which  at  one  time  he  would  have  almost  died  to 
obtain,  might  be  rejected  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  the  Marquis, cc  we 
have  time  enough  before  us,  as  no  step  can  be 
taken  till  my  fate  is  decided,  and  it  shall  then  be 
my  task  to  ascertain  how  Mr.  Arundel  is  disposed 
to  act.  If  I  die,  you  will  be  your  own  mistress, 
and  can  act  as  you  please ;  you  know  my  wishes, 
but  I  have  no  disposition  to  extend  my  authority 
beyond  the  grave." 

At  this  idea,  which  recalled  to  her  their  pre- 
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sent  situation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  her  father's 
fate,  Gertrude  could  not  avoid  taxing  herself 
with  selfishness  in  being  so  completely  absorbed 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  own  possible  disap- 
pointment, as  to  have  forgotten  the  nearer  and 
more  pressing  dangers  by  which  the  Marquis 
was  threatened. 

"  True,  my  dear  father,"  said  she ;  "  let  this 
subject  be  banished  from  our  conversation,  and, 
if  possible,  from  our  thoughts,  till  you  are  re- 
leased from  this  horrible  place.  How  unfeeling 
must  I  appear  to  you  for  having  dwelt  upon  it 
so  long !" 

Her  father  endeavoured  to  reassure  her;  and 
certainly  never  was  the  old  saying,  that  a  good 
action  brings  its  own  reward,  more  perfectly  ex- 
emplified, than  the  Marquis  found  it  to  be  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  had  completely  regained 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  child,  who 
endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  thousand  little  endear- 
ments and  nameless  attentions,  how  sensible  she 
was  of  his  kindness,  and  how  well  she  appre- 
ciated the  strength  of  his  love  for  her,  which  had 
effected  such  a  conquest  over  himself.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  had  required  no  common 
effort  of  magnanimity  to  bring  it  about.  But  the 
Marquis  was  an  altered  man.     All  his  plans, 
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whether  of  a  private  or  political  nature,  had 
failed ;  all  his  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  had  vanished ;  for  he  was  too  saga- 
cious not  to  see  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Royalists  could  only  tend  to  prolong  the  contest 
a  little  longer,  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
ultimate  success.  Nor  could  he  conceal  from 
himself,  although  he  did  so  most  carefully  from 
his  daughter,  that  his  offences  against  the  revo- 
lution were  sufficient  to  put  his  life  in  great  jeo- 
pardy ;  and  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrest, 
he  entertained  but  little  expectation  of  escaping 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  adversaries.  Death 
he  was  not  afraid  to  face,  but  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  dying  an  object  of  fear,  perhaps 
of  hatred,  to  his  child ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
all  his  efforts  for  many  months,  to  wean  her  from 
an  attachment  which  literally  poisoned  his  exis- 
tence, had  proved  abortive,  he  yielded  to  the 
force  of  a  sentiment  he  felt  he  had  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  eradicating.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  leave  her  to  the  protection  of  one  who 
stood  well  with  the  reigning  powers,  and  through 
whose  influence  it  was  possible  that  his  immense 
possessions  might  be  preserved  to  her.  By  de- 
grees he  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  of  seeing 
in  the  son  of  his  old  enemy  the  future  husband 
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of  his  only  daughter  ;  and  when  he  witnessed, 
day  after  day,  the  rapid  and  almost  miraculous 
change  for  the  better  in  Gertrude's  appearance, 
caused  by  renovated  hope  and  the  assurance  of 
her  father's  sympathy,  despite  the  gloomy  walls 
and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  prison,  be 
fairly  congratulated  himself  upon  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  bis  own 
feelings  to  her  happiness. 

Thus  passed  away  the  last  days  of  the  month 
of  August,  without  any  thing  occurring  to  vary 
the  tedious  monotony  of  their  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  an  intimation  to  Monsieur  de 
Romainville,  that  his  trial  would  be  brought  on 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  hailed  by  Ger- 
trude as  a  favourable  omen,  and  even  added  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  Marquis,  although  he 
was  by  no  means  so  sanguine  as  his  daughter ; 
but  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  the  worst  certainty 
is  less  torturing  than  suspense.  But  while  the 
Marquis  and  his  daughter  found  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison  an  union  and  concord  to  which  they 
had  been  strangers  in  the  magnificent  abode  of 
Romainville,  events  were  preparing  that  were 
destined  completely  to  overthrow  the  plans  of 
future  bappirfess  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
dulging, and  which  strikingly  illustrated  the  fiiti- 
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lity  of  buman  projects.  The  terrible  days  of 
September  were  at  hand.  On  the  second  of  that 
month,  while  the  Marquis  was  paying  his  usual 
visit  to  his  daughter,  the  gaoler  came  into  the 
room  with  an  air  of  the  most  extreme  conster- 
nation, and  told  the  Marquis  that  he  must  retire 
immediately  to  his  own  room.  For  some  time  he 
would  give  no  answers  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  those  present — for  the  salon 
served  as  a  sitting  room  to  the  other  female  pri- 
soners, some  of  whom  happened  to  be  there  at 
the  time — as  to  the  cause  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment. At  length  he  said, "  Why,  if  you  must 
know,  Verdun  is  taken  by  the  Prussians;  and  the 
people,  before  marching  from  Paris  to  extermi- 
nate their  foreign  enemies,  talk  of  first  judging 
and  punishing  those  they  have  within  its  walls, 
and  we  are  in  momentary  expectation  of  their 
attacking  the  prisons.  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  and 
at  that  moment  the  report  of  the  alarm  gun  was 
heard,  and  the  terrible  tocsin  began  to  sound. 
"  Come,  sir,  do  you  hear  that  ?  I  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted from  my  duties  at  such  a  moment,  by 
having  my  prisoners  all  over  the  hotel." 

"  At  least,  say,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  "  are 
these  ladies  safe  ?" 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  all  safe,"  exclaimed  the 
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man;  "but  I  have  do  time  for  more  idling" 
And,  assisting  to  disengage  him  from  Gertrude, 
who  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  he  hurried 
him  from  the  apartment ;  but  not  before  he  had 
whispered  to  his  daughter,  as  he  kissed  her, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  that  this  was  the  mo- 
ment to  show  her  courage  and  self-possession. 
Nor  was  the  appeal  made  iu  vain.     Ad  instant 
after  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  she  was  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  she  had  been  doing  the 
honours  of  her  own  house  to  a  party  of  her 
friends.      Her  example  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  her  companions,  who,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, gave  proofs  of  fortitude  and  resignation, 
such  as  earned  for  the  early  martyrs  of  our  faith 
the  crown  of  immortality.  " 

Meantime,  the  discordant  sound  of  the  tocsin, 
the  drums  beating  to  arms,  the  occasional  shots 
heard,  at  first  from  afar,  but  now  evidently  ap- 
proaching, and  at  last  the  furious  cries  and  im- 
precations of  the  populace,  as  they  rushed  up 
the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the  prison,  told 
them  that  the  hour  of  their  trial  was  at  hand. 
Simultaneously  falling  on  their  knees,  they  im- 
plored the  protection  of  heaven  on  their  defence- 
less state ;  or,  if  death  was  at  hand,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  face  its  terrors  with  Chris- 
tian piety. 
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The  windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
were  assembled  looked  upon  one  of  the  inner 
courts  of  the  building,  and  the  sound  of  number- 
less footsteps  rushing  into  it,  accompanied  by 
savage  yells  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  announced 
that  the  assailants  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  entrance.  Impelled  by  that  ex- 
traordinary curiosity,  which  in  a  manner  compels 
us  sometimes  to  look  upon  objects  most  repug- 
nant and  distasteful  to  us,  two  or  three  of  the 
ladies  had  placed  themselves  in  such  a  position 
near  the  window,  as  to  enable  them  to  see  every- 
thing that  passed  in  the  court,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  themselves  were  sheltered  from  obser- 
vation. Eagerly  were  their  observations  listened 
to  by  those  who,  less  courageous,  or  possessing 
a  more  refined  feeling  of  delicacy,  remained 
grouped  together  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
Amongst  the  last  mentioned  were  to  be  seen  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Madame  de  Tourzelle, 
and  Gertrude,  occupied  in  addressing  words  of 
consolation  to  their  terrified  companions,  or  mu- 
tually endeavouring  to  arm  each  other  with 
courage  against  the  fate  which  seemed  inevita- 
ble. 

"  Good  heavens!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  T — , 
who  was  one  of  those  who  had  posted  themselves 
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at  the  window,  "  what  a  horrible  set ! — and  wo- 
men, too,  amongst  them  !  Surely,  if  they  mean* 
to  murder  us,  persons  of  our  own  sex  would 
never  allow  it  And  yet  there  is  nothing  femi- 
nine about  them  but  the  dress.  Ah  !  see,  what 
are  they  doing  now  ?  They  seem  to  be  selecting 
some  amongst  them  for  some  purpose.  One, 
two,  five — there  are  twelve  who  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  are  going  into  the  inner  building 
of  the  prison.  Now  they  put  sentries  at  the 
door  ;  and  the  others  seem  eagerly  watching  it. 
It  opens.  They  are  pushing  some  one  oat- 
It  is  Monsieur  de  la  Chenaye  !" 

She  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  rushed  towards 
the  interior  of  the  room,  while  another  yoke 
from  the  window,  scarcely  audible  from  her  sobs, 
said,  '*  Yes,  they  have  killed  him  !  There  is  bo 
hope  for  any  of  us.  The  very  women  trample 
upon  him,  as  he  lies  bleeding !"  A  violent  hys- 
terical laugh  prevented  the  poor  girl's  continuing, 
and  added  to  the  terror  of  her  auditors. 

t€  For  the  love  of  heaven !"  cried  Gertrude,  who 
ran  towards  her,  "  leave  the  window." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  cried  the  unhappy  girl 
"  See  how  his  blood  streams.  And  now  there  are 
two  bleeding.  How  happy  those  women  seem  !  I 
wish  I  was  with  them.     Let  us  all  go  down  and 
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join  them.  It  will  be  much  pleasanter  than 
staying  up  here  and  doing  nothing.  I  should  so 
like  to  have  a  lock  of  that  nice  grey  hair  !" 

The  shock  had  been  too  much  for  her.  Her 
reason  was  lost  for  ever.  With  the  utmost  difficulty 
could  her  wretched  companions,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  soothing  and  caressing,  withdraw  her 
from  the  fatal  window,  and  persuade  her  to 
retire  into  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  appointed  as 
their  bed-rooms.  There  she  remained,  under 
the  care  of  some  of  her  friends,  till  she  fell  asleep. 
Late  in  the  evening  she  awoke,  in  a  fit  of  raving 
madness,  which  continued  till  she  expired,  early 
on  the  following  morning. 

They  were  still  occupied  with  this  distressing 
circumstance,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment 
was  opened,  and  a  man  of  a  most  forbidding 
countenance,  whom  they  had  never  seen  before, 
entered,  holding  in  his  hand  the  register  of  the 
prison,  and  attended  by  two  gens  d'armes.  His 
appearance  redoubled  their  affright;  and  they 
huddled  together  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  threatened  by  the  wolf. 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this,  or  even 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  book,  he  said,  in  a 
hard  voice,  "  Marie  Louise,  ci-devant  Princesse 
de  Lamballe." 
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The  Princess  stepped  out  from  the  circle,  and 
replied^  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  u  I  am  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lamballe.  What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

*•  The  Commune  have  decided  that  you  should 
be  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye." 

<c  If  I  am  to  remain  in  prison,  I  would  rather 
remain  where  I  am.  I  will  not  go  out  of  this 
room  ;  and  so  you  may  tell  your  employers-  All 
the  favour  I  ask  is  to  be  left  quiet  here/' 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  gens-d'armes  approached 
her,  and  said,  roughly,  "  Come,  Madam.  You 
must  obey :  your  life  depends  upon  it" 

"  If  I  must  obey,"  replied  she,  Cc  I  will  not  de- 
grade myself  by  attempting  to  oppose  what  I 
cannot  effectually  resist.  Adieu !  my  friends," 
continued  she,  turning  to  the  other  prisoners 
who  surrounded  her,  while  their  tears  and  sobs 
evinced  the  melancholy  interest  she  excited 
amongst  them. — "  Adieu  !  This  gentleman  as- 
sures me  I  am  going  to  the  Abbaye.  If  so,  we 
may  all  meet  again  in  happier  times:  if  not, 
remember  me  in  your  prayers."  And  with  these 
words,  taking  the  arm  of  one  of  the  gens-d'armes, 
she  left  the  room.* 

"  They  will  kill  her  !    They  will  kill  her  P 

*  The  Princesse  de  Lamballe  was  not  murdered  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  3rd  of  September. 
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cried  Madame  de  Tourzelle.      "  Oh,  that  I  had 
but  courage  enough  to  ascertain  her  fate  !" 

tf  I  will  look/*  said  Gertrude ;  and  calmly 
placing  herself  at  the  window,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  fatal  door  through  which  the  victims 
were  given  up  to  their  assassins. 

She  might  have  been  in  this  situation  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  they  were  beginning 
to  indulge  in  hopes  that  the  Princess  had  been 
dismissed  through  some  other  entrance,  when 
the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  the  unfortunate 
woman  appeared,  supported  by  two  men,  one  on 
each  side  of  her.  Hardly  was  her  foot  over  the 
threshold,  when  she  received  a  blow  from  a 
sabre,  which  covered  her  with  blood. 

Gertrude  saw  no  more ;  but  saying,  "  All  is 
over  !  Let  us  pray  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,'* 
fell  upon  her  knees — an  action  in  which  she  was 
joined  by  her  fellow-sufferers. 

They  were  not  allowed,  however,  much  time 
to  give  to  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Again  the 
door  opened,  and  the  same  ill-omened  individuals 
made  their  appearance.  This  time  it  was  Ger- 
trude's turn.  With  a  slight  flush  on  her  cheek, 
but  without  any  perceptible  agitation,  she  rose 
from  her  devotions,  and  merely  saying,  "  I  am 
ready,"  embraced  her  companions  all  round,  and 
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followed  the  man  who  had  summoned  her.    She 
soon  found  herself  in  a  small,  low,  ill-lighted 
room,  crowded  with  the  lowest  rabble,  through 
whom  it  was  with  difficulty  that  her  conductors 
made  way  for  her  to  a  long  narrow  table,  at 
which  were  seated  the  self-constituted  tribunal, 
who  judged  the  prisoners  as  they  were  succes- 
sively brought  before  them.     It  consisted  of  two 
municipal  officers,  who  wore  their  official  scarfe 
and  acted  as  judges,  and  twelve  men,  who  per- 
formed the  functions  of  jurymen,  and  decided 
upon  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  pri- 
soner.    On  either  side,  through  the  obscurity, 
might  be  seen,  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  catch 
a  glance  at  her  whom  they  hoped  soon  to  see 
delivered  over  to  their  tender  mercies,  savage- 
looking  men,  stripped  to  their  shirts  with  the 
sleeves  rolled  back,  whose  faces,   hands,   and 
garments,  smeared  with  blood,  proclaimed  the 
part  they  were  acting  in  the  tragedy.     One  of 
them,  in  particular,  who  appeared  to  be  a  leader 
amongst  them,  was  perpetually  occupied  in  mak- 
ing observations  or  suggestions  to  some  ooe  or 
other  of  the' individuals  composing  the  tribunal; 
and  from  the  sort  of  deference  with  which  his 
remarks  were  received  by  them,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  person  of  no  small  importance* 
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This  man  was  Chauchat — the  same,  be  it  re- 
membered, from  whose  hands  Arundel  rescued 
Gertrude  at  Versailles,  and  by  whom  he  had 
afterwards  been  denounced  to  Robespierre,  the 
result  of  which  accusation  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with.-  This  man's  presence  was  in 
itself  of  bad  augury  for  Mademoiselle  de  Ro- 
mainville.  On  being  brought  up  to  this  table, 
Gertrude  almost  fainted;  more  from  the  heat 
and  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  rendered  still 
more  oppressive  by  the  fumes  of  wine  and  blood 
which  were  exhaled  on  every  side,  than  by  find- 
ing herself  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  she 
already  considered  as  her  assassins.  Speedily 
recovering  herself,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  of 
water,  which  she  received  from  some  one  near 
her,  she  was  allowed  to  seat  herself;  and  her 
interrogatory  commenced.  After  answering  the 
preliminary  questions  as  to  her  name,  age,  and 
so  forth,  she  was  asked  for  what  cause  she  had 
been  arrested  ? 

"  I  never  was  arrested,"  replied  she ;  **  I  came 
hither  to  attend  upon  my  father,  but  I  am  not  a 
prisoner." 

"  Is  that  so?"  said  the  President;  "  let  me 
look  at  the  register.  Yes,"  said  he,  after  ex- 
amining it;  *  I  see  you  came  in  voluntarily,  but 

h2 
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I  find  a  note  made  against  your  name  to  the  effect 
that  you  are  violently  suspected  of  intrigues 
against  the  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  set 
at  large  without  enquiry.  What  have  you  to  say 
to  thisr 

"  I  have  only  to  say,"  replied  Gertrude,  who 
felt  her  courage  rise  with  the  occasion,  "  that  if 
I  am  to  be  deprived  of  my  liberty  upon  the  sus- 
picions of  an  anonymous  accuser,  no  person  in 
France  is  safe.'9 

"  Is  the  note  not  signed  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
judges. 

"  It  is  signed  with  initials  only,"  replied  the 
President ;  "  but  the  hand-writing  is  known  to 
me,  and  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  it  is  that 
of  a  good  patriot." 

<c Still,  Monsieur  le  President,"  said  the  judge 
who  had  put  the  last  question,  and  in  whose 
breast  Gertrude's  youth  and  beauty,  or  some 
other  motive,  had  excited  a  sort  of  interest; 
"  we  cannot  detain,  much  less  condemn  any  one 
upon  such  vague  evidence  as  this." 

A  sort  of  approving  murmur  was  heard  amongst 
the  jury,  but  it  was  speedily  stifled  by  a  mena- 
cing growl  which  proceeded  from  the  sanguinary 
band  grouped  round  the  table.  Chauchat  stooped 
down  and  whispered  something  in  the  President's 
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ear.  M  (Test  juste,"  said  he ;  "I  will  proceed 
with  the  examination,  and  no  doubt  we  shall 
soon  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  grounds 
for  this  accusation  or  not.  You  formed  part  of 
the  household  of  the  Queen ;  were  you  aware  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  their  conspiracies 
against  the  liberty  of  the  French  nation?" 

"  I  have  not  formed  part  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, or  even  been  in  Paris,  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
If  there  were  intrigues  or  conspiracies,  I  bad  no 
knowledge  of  them,  nor  was  it  probable  that  they 
would  have  been  entrusted  to  one  so  young." 

"  But  you  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  plots  for  which  your  father  is  now  detained 
in  this  prison." 

"  I  believe  my  father  to  be  quite  innocent  of 
any  thing  of  the  sort." 

The  President  seemed  puzzled  how  to  pro- 
ceed; again  his  officious  adviser  whispered  to 
him.  He  consulted  for  a  minute  with  his  col- 
leagues, after  which,  addressing  himself  to  Ger- 
trude, he  said,  "  Well,  Mademoiselle,  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  tribunal,  ever  ready  to  distin- 
guish between  guilt  and  innocence,  is  about  to 
pronounce  your  acquittal.  You  will  first  take 
an  oath  of  liberty,  equality,  hatred  to  the  King, 
the  Queen,   and  Royalty.'9  Every  sound  was 
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man;  "but  I  have  no  time  for  more  idling." 
And,  assisting  to  disengage  him  from  Gertrude, 
who  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  he  hurried 
him  from  the  apartment ;  but  not  before  he  had 
whispered  to  his  daughter,  as  he  kissed  her, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  that  this  was  the  mo- 
ment to  show  her  courage  and  self-possession. 
Nor  was  the  appeal  made  iu  vain.  An  instant 
after  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  she  was  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  she  had  been  doing  the 
honours  of  her  own  house  to  a  party  of  her 
friends.  Her  example  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  her  companions,  who,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, gave  proofs  of  fortitude  and  resignation, 
such  as  earned  for  the  early  martyrs  of  our  faith 
the  crown  of  immortality. 

Meantime,  the  discordant  sound  of  the  tocsin, 
the  drums  beating  to  arms,  the  occasional  shots 
heard,  at  first  from  afar,  but  now  evidently  ap- 
proaching, and  at  last  the  furious  cries  and  im- 
precations of  the  populace,  as  they  rushed  up 
the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the  prison,  told 
them  that  the  hour  of  their  trial  was  at  hand. 
Simultaneously  falling  on  their  knees,  they  im- 
plored the  protection  of  heaven  on  their  defence- 
less state ;  or,  if  death  was  at  hand,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  face  its  terrors  with  Chris- 
tian piety. 
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The  windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
were  assembled  looked  upon  one  of  the  inner 
courts  of  the  building,  and  the  sound  of  number- 
less footsteps  rushing  into  it,  accompanied  by 
savage  yells  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  announced 
that  the  assailants  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  entrance.  Impelled  by  that  ex- 
traordinary curiosity,  which  in  a  manner  compels 
us  sometimes  to  look  upon  objects  most  repug- 
nant and  distasteful  to  us,  two  or  three  of  the 
ladies  had  placed  themselves  in  such  a  position 
near  the  window,  as  to  enable  them  to  see  every- 
thing that  passed  in  the  court,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  themselves  were  sheltered  from  obser- 
vation. Eagerly  were  their  observations  listened 
to  by  those  who,  less  courageous,  or  possessing 
a  more  refined  feeling  of  delicacy,  remained 
grouped  together  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
Amongst  the  last  mentioned  were  to  be  seen  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Madame  de  Tourzelle, 
and  Gertrude,  occupied  in  addressing  words  of 
consolation  to  their  terrified  companions,  or  mu- 
tually endeavouring  to  arm  each  other  with 
courage  against  the  fate  which  seemed  inevita- 
ble. 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  T — , 
who  was  one  of  those  who  had  posted  themselves 
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man;  "but  I  have  no  time  for  more  idling." 
And,  assisting  to  disengage  him  from  Gertrude, 
who  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  he  hurried 
him  from  the  apartment ;  but  not  before  he  had 
whispered  to  his  daughter,  as  he  kissed  her, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  that  this  was  the  mo- 
ment to  show  her  courage  and  self-possession. 
Nor  was  the  appeal  made  iu  vain.  An  instant 
after  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  she  was  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  she  had  been  doing  the 
honours  of  her  own  house  to  a  party  of  her 
friends.  Her  example  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  her  companions,  who,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, gave  proofs  of  fortitude  and  resignation, 
such  as  earned  for  the  early  martyrs  of  our  faith 
the  crown  of  immortality. 

Meantime,  the  discordant  sound  of  the  tocsin, 
the  drums  beating  to  arms,  the  occasional  shots 
heard,  at  first  from  afar,  but  now  evidently  ap- 
proaching, and  at  last  the  furious  cries  and  im- 
precations of  the  populace,  as  they  rushed  up 
the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the  prison,  told 
them  that  the  hour  of  their  trial  was  at  hand. 
Simultaneously  falling  on  their  knees,  they  im- 
plored the  protection  of  heaven  on  their  defence- 
less state ;  or,  if  death  was  at  hand,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  face  its  terrors  with  Chris- 
tian piety. 
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The  windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
were  assembled  looked  upon  one  of  the  inner 
courts  of  the  building,  and  the  sound  of  number- 
less footsteps  rushing  into  it,  accompanied  by 
savage  yells  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  announced 
that  the  assailants  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  entrance.  Impelled  by  that  ex- 
traordinary curiosity,  which  in  a  manner  compels 
us  sometimes  to  look  upon  objects  most  repug- 
nant and  distasteful  to  us,  two  or  three  of  the 
ladies  had  placed  themselves  in  such  a  position 
near  the  window,  as  to  enable  them  to  see  every- 
thing that  passed  in  the  court,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  themselves  were  sheltered  from  obser- 
vation. Eagerly  were  their  observations  listened 
to  by  those  who,  less  courageous,  or  possessing 
a  more  refined  feeling  of  delicacy,  remained 
grouped  together  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
Amongst  the  last  mentioned  were  to  be  seen  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Madame  de  Tourzelle, 
and  Gertrude,  occupied  in  addressing  words  of 
consolation  to  their  terrified  companions,  or  mu- 
tually endeavouring  to  arm  each  other  with 
courage  against  the  fate  which  seemed  inevita- 
ble. 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  T — , 
who  was  one  of  those  who  had  posted  themselves 
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a  sign  of  caution  before  her  examination  com- 
menced, as  we  have  already  seen.  Hebert 
himself  took  no  active  part  in  it ;  but  at  his  sug- 
gestion one  of  his  friends  had  endeavoured  to 
make  an  impression  in  her  favour,  and  they  were 
internally  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 
favourable  result  of  their  attempt,  when  the  oath 
offered  to  Gertrude,  and  rejected  by  her,  showed 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for,  except  from 
a  vigorous  effort  in  her  favour.  The  fatal  words, 
"  d  TAbbayt"  had  scarcely  passed  the  lips  of 
the  President,  before  Hebert  rose  and  said — 

"  Stop  for  one  moment;  bring  back  the  prisoner; 
here  has  been  some  mistake  in  this ;  we  are  not 
here  to  judge  opinions,  but  the  result  of  opinions; 
and  we  are  not  authorised  by  the  constitution  to 
propose  any  such  oath.  Nay,"  said  he,  turning 
to  the  audience,  who,  excited  by  Chauchat  and 
some  of  his  satellites,  were  beginning  to  mur- 
mur, "hear  me  out  before  you  decide.  This 
young  citoyenne,  accused  of  no  crime,  comes  into 
prison  to  attend  upon  her  father;  she  is  ex- 
amined before  you,  and  no  offence  proved  against 
her;  you  propose  to  her  an  oath,  which  she 
could  under  no  other  circumstances  be  called 
upon  to  take ;  and  because  she  refuses  an  oath 
which  the  constitution  does  not  sanction,  yon 
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condemn  her.  And  do  you  know  who  it  is  you 
are  condemning  f  She  is  the  affianced  wife  of 
one  of  our  best  patriots,  an  Englishman,  long 
since  naturalized  amongst  us,  who  has  left  his 
own  country  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts  for  free- 
dom and  liberty;  one,  in  short,  who  has  the 
happiness  to  be  the  friend  of  Danton,  and  who 
had  the  glory  of  saving  Robespierre  from  assas- 
sination. The  name  of  Arundel,  who  comes 
here  to  claim  his  bride  at  your  hands,  is  dear 
to  every  lover  of  his  country.  Here  is  Danton's 
certificate  of  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them. 
Now  decide ;  are  you  desirous  of  sullying  your 
patriotic  labours  by  what  would  be  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  person  ?" 

Loud  shouts  of  approbation  followed  this 
speech.  The  names  of  Robespierre,  Danton, 
and  Arundel,  were  declared  to  be  sufficient 
guarantees  for  the  patriotism  and  civic  virtues 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville.  In  vain  Cbau- 
chat,  boiling  with  rage  at  his  disappointed  ven- 
geance, threatened  to  denounce  every  one  pre- 
sent to  the  Jacobins,  as  the  abettors  of  treason 
against  the  people ;  the  tide  had  turned  against 
him;  he  was  either  not  listened  to,  or  only 
laughed  at.  Arundel,  who  had  approached  the 
table  during  Hebert's  speech,  received  the  formal 
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certificate  of  Gertrude's  acquittal  and  liberty, 
accompanied  by  a  paternal  exhortation  from  the 
President,  carefully  to  eradicate  any  lingering 
affection  for  royalty  that  he  might  hereafter  per- 
ceive in  his  wife. 

During  this  scene,  the  person  whom  it  most 
nearly  interested  was  totally  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  her.  Death  she  had  faced 
without  any  external  symptom  of  fear ;  but  this 
sudden  return  to  life  when  all  hope  was  appa- 
rently lost,  proved  too  much  for  her  agitated 
frame ;  and  when  she  saw  Arundel  in  the  midst 
of  those  on  whose  fiat  her  fate  hung,  overcome 
by  a  multitude  of  conflicting  sensations,  she  fell 
fainting  back  in  the  chair  which  she  had  previ- 
ously occupied.  Arundel  was  at  her  side  in  a 
moment,  but  all  his  attempts  to  recall  her  to 
herself  were  in  vain.  He  was  hardly  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  important  document  confirming  her 
liberation,  than,  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
assisted  by  those  who  but  a  few  moments  before 
had  been  the  most  eager  for  her  blood,  but  who 
now  vied  in  care  and  attention  with  each  other 
towards  Arundel  and  his  precious  burden,  he 
traversed  the  terrible  court- yard  beneath  a  vault 
of  sabres  and  pikes,  whilst  their  bearers  almost 
stunned  him  with  their  shouts  of  Vive  la  nation, 
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and  their  wishes  for  his  prosperity.  Even  the 
purse  of  gold  he  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
their  chiefs  as  he  entered  a  hackney  coach  with 
Gertrude,  was  returned  to  him,  nor  could  they 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  slightest  mark  of 
his  generosity. 

The  agitation  of  Arundel's  mind  had  been 
such,  that  hitherto  he  had  not  thought  of  the 
next  steps  to  be  taken,  now  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise.  Gertrude's  protracted 
fainting-fit,  too,  gave  him  not  a  little  uneasirfess ; 
though  in  one  respect  it  was  a  relief  to  him  not 
to  be  obliged  to  answer  her  questions,  and  give 
an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  till  he  had 
had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  deter- 
mined to  convey  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his 
own  apartment,  and  take  up  his  own  quarters  at 
some  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since  he  had 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  good  income 
through  the  legacy  of  his  Mend  the  Sergeant, 
Arundel,  who  had  no  objection  to  the  comforts 
and  even  the  magnificence  of  life,  had  taken  an 
apartment,  and  provided  himself  with  an  esta- 
blishment on  a  much  larger  scale  than  generally 
belongs  to  a  batchelor.  Thither  he  took  Ger- 
trude, and  having  carried  her  up  stairs,  and 
given  her  in  charge  to  a  respectable  old  woman 
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who  officiated  as  bis  housekeeper,  to  whom  he 
briefly  explained  what  had  occurred,  his  next 
care  was  to  seek  out  a  physician,  for  he  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  Gertrude's  prolonged 
state  of  insensibility.  From  this  cause  for  dis- 
quietude, however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  me- 
dical man  he  had  sent  for,  who,  upon  hearing 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  assured  him 
that  repose  and  tranquillity  would  restore  her  to 
perfect  health  before  the  morning ;  and  to  quiet 
all  his  fears  he  promised  to  remain  in  the  bouse 
till  her  recovery  was  completed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Arundel  now  had  to  seek  out  some  lodging 
for  himself;  and  as  he  was  descending  the  stairs 
for  that  purpose,  a  note  was  put  into  his  hands 
from  Danton,  begging  to  see  him  immediately. 
Accordingly  he  hurried  to  the  minister's  hotel, 
agitated  with  fear,  lest  some  new  evil  should  be 
banging  over  their  heads.  This  feeling  was 
soon  dissipated  by  the  sight  of  Danton's  cheer- 
ful countenance,  and  the  cordial  welcome  he 
gave  him. 

"  I  congratulate  you/'  cried  he  as  soon  as 
Arundel  entered  the  room :  "  nothing  could  have 
succeeded  better;  and  what  is  still  more  curious, 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  consider 
it  also  as  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  wrong- 
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headed  old  fool,  the  Marquis,  has  also  got  off. 
It  appears  that  he  was  summoned  before  the  tri- 
bunal immediately  after  his  daughter,  and  every 
body  present,  judges  and  audience,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  unanimously  acquitted 
him.  They  say,  poor  old  fellow,  he  cried  like  a 
child,  when  he  was  assured  df  his  daughter's 
safety.  Hebert,  however,  took  care  not  to  tell 
him  the  particulars  of  her  liberation,  but  merely 
assured  him  that  she  had  been  reclaimed  by  an 
individual  who  had  taken  her  away.*9 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  though,"  replied  Arun- 
del ;  "  she  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  rejoin 
him,  and  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
him  out'* 

"  Oh !  not  at  all ;  let  her  marry  you  to- 
morrow, and  she  shall  see  her  father  before 
night" 

"  But  as  that  is  an  event  which  will  never  take 
place,  I  should  like  seriously  to  know  how  I  can 
discover  him." 

"  Never  take  place !  Pooh  !  pooh  ! — timidity  is 
very  engaging  in  a  lover,  I  dare  say,  but  there  is 
a  time  and  place  for  all  things,  therefore  make 
up  your  mind  to  be  reasonable  at  once.  Obtain 
her  consent  to-night,  and  marry  her  to-morrow.'* 
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"  What  you  say  is  very  witty,  no  doubt/9  said 
Arundel,  coldly ;  "  but,  as  you  justly  observe, 
there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things,  and  I  am 
in  no  humour  at  present  to  bandy  wit  with  you ; 
let  us  therefore  understand  each  other.  I  am 
not  Mademoiselle  de>Romainville's  lover,  and  I 
never  will  marry  her." 

"  Not  her  lover ! — not  marry  her  !"  cried  Dan- 
ton,  with  an  air  of  consternation.  "  Why, 
Robespierre  told  me — that  is,  I  thought  you 
were  desperately  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
that  the  Marquis  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  your 
marriage." 

"  What  may  have  been  the  lady's  feelings  to- 
wards me,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,"  said 
Arundel ;  "  for  myself,  I  certainly  was  at  one 
time  very  much  attached  to  her.  But  all  that 
has  long  been  over." 

"  Good  God  I  what  an  unfortunate  error !" 
cried  Danton,  whose  agitation  seemed  to  increase 
with  every  word  he  heard,  and  which  Arundel's 
composed  manner  assured  him  contained  the  ex- 
act truth  ;  "  What  an  infernal  scrape  we  have  all 
got  into  !  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  the  greatest 
service  in  the  world,  in  making  this  marriage 
unavoidable,  and  I  have — ass  that  I  was — taken 
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roy  measures  so  well,  that  unless  it  takes  place 
all  our  lives  will  probably  pay  the  forfeit.  Chau- 
chat  has  been  here,  furious,  and  swears  that  he 
will  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  us,  and  if  he  discovers 
that  the  tribunal  has  been  imposed  upon,  he  will 
denounce  us  all  to  the  Commune  ;  and  he  is  just 
the  man  to  do  it.  I  laughed  at  what  I  deemed 
his  impotent  malice;  but  nam  (Tun  nom9  it  has 
become  no  laughing  matter." 

By  this  time  Arundel's  agitation  was  as  great 
as  his  companion's,  for  he  saw  and  could  appre- 
ciate the  full  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  all  exposed.  "  What  on  earth  is  to  be 
done?"  said  he. 

Danton  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  thought 
"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said  at  length.  "  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  in  this  unfor- 
tunate affair  I  have  been  influenced  solely  by  a 
desire  to  serve  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and 
although  I  have  not  succeeded  as  1  could  have 
wished,  yet  I  trust  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
my  intentions:  and  I  will  observe,  en  passant,  that 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  could  have  saved 
Mademoiselle  de  Romainville's  life,  if  we  had  not 
made  use  of  the  pretext  we  did."  Arundel  made 
a  motion  of  assent  to  this  observation.     "  I  need 
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not  tell  you,"  continued  Danton,  "  how  perilous 
is  the  position  in  which  we  stand ;  you  know  the 
people  of  Paris  quite  well  enough  to  perceive 
that  in  the  humour  they  are  now  in,  our  lives 
are  not  worth  two  days'  purchase,  if  they  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  we  have  been  deceiving 
them.  I  cannot  quietly  consent  to  sacrifice  my 
life,  and  those  of  my  friends,  without  an  attempt 
to  save  them ;  and  that  I  am  determined  to  make. 
It  is  not  asking  you  too  much,  I  think,  to  require 
your  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided  I  obtain 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Arundel.  "  You  have 
a  right  to  dispose  of  me  as  you  please  ;  but  the 
consent  you  speak  of  will  not  be  so  easily  ob- 
tained." 

"  Leave  that  to  me ;  but  I  must  see  her  myself. 
Do  you  think  she  would  receive  me  to-night  ?" 

Arundel  explained  the  impossibility  of  making 
this  attempt,  and  described  the  state  in  which  he 
had  left  her. 

*  Poor  thing !"  said  Danton.  u  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  Well,  then,  I  will  call  on 
you  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  ,and  we  will  visit 
her  together.     Where  are  you  to  be  found  ?" 

Arundel  told  him  the  name  of  the  hotel  he 
intended  to  sleep  at 
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"  Now  then,"  said  Danton,  "  I  must  dismiss 
you ;  for  I  am  going  to  the  Council." 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  cried  Arundel.  *  For  all 
you  have  done  for  me  I  am  grateful — deeply 
grateful ;  but  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dreadful  mas- 
sacres, which  you  are,  tacitly  at  least,  sanctioning* 
How  can  you,  with  so  much  good  feeling,  bear 
to  think  of  your  name  descending  to  posterity 
coupled  with  those  of  murderers  and  robbers  V 

"  Monsieur  Arundel,"  replied  Danton,  "what 
I  do  I  am  prepared  to  justify  before  heaven  and 
earth.  I  wish  you  good  evening.  I  shall  be  with 
you  at  ten  to-morrow." 

Arundel  hurried  back  to  bis  own  lodging** 
where  he  was  received  by  the  physician,  who 
said,  "  I  have  only  been  waiting  for  your  return, 
to  take  my  departure.  The  young  lady  is  as  well 
as  we  could  expect,  though  her  mind  is  dread- 
fully agitated.     Her  anxiety  for  her  father — " 

•'  I  have  brought  a  cure  for  that,"  cried  Aruo- 
del.  "  Pray  inform  her  that  he  is  liberated,  and 
in  safety,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  his  abode.  That  I  hope  to  do  in  the 
course  of  tomorrow.  In  the  mean  time,  present 
my  respects  to  her,  and  ask  her  if  she  will 
honour  me  by  receiving  me  to-morrow,  soon  after 
ten  o'clock." 
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"  That  I  will  do.  I  think  you  wise  not  to  ask 
her  to  see  you  to-night."  In  a  few  minutes  the 
physician  returned.  "  Your  remedy,"  said  he, 
'•  has  indeed  effected  wonders.  You  never  saw 
such  unaffected,  genuine  happiness  as  she  showed 
when  she  heard  of  her  father's  safety.  As  for 
you,  you  are  a  happy  man  ;  for  she  desired  me 
to  tell  you  that  she  should  think  every  minute  an 
age,  till  she  can  in  person  express  her  gratitude 
to  you." 

A  frown  and  a  sigh  was  the  only  answer  this 
information  elicited  from  Arundel ;  and  the  phy- 
sician, internally  wondering  at  his  bizarrerie,  took 
his  leave,  followed  shortly  after  by  Arundel 
himself,  who  only  stopped  to  give  every  direction 
which  he  thought  would  conduce  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  guest. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  des- 
cribe the  various  sensations  that  chased  each 
other  through  Arundel's  mind  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  Sleep  he  could  not;  and 
after  making  a  vain  attempt  at  it,  by  lying  down 
on  his  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  rose  and 
dressed  himself,  and  passed  the  tedious  hours  in 
pacing  up  and  down  his  room.  That  the  next 
day  would  see  him  the  husband  of  Gertrude  he 
could  not  doubt.     He  felt  certain  that,  called 
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upon  to  preserve  from  the  scaffold  those  to  whom 
ehe  owed  her  life,  she  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment ;  and  that  certainty,  which,  a  few  short 
months  back,  he  would  have  regarded  as  the 
consummation  of  earthly  bliss,  he  now  contem- 
plated with  fear  and  trembling.     In  vain  he  en- 
deavoured to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  determine 
upon  some  line  of  conduct ;  but  his  mind,  torn 
by  contending  passions,  was  unequal  to  the  task ; 
and  when  Danton  arrived,  punctually  at  the  hour 
he  had  named,  he  found  Arundel  rather  resem- 
bling a  condemned  criminal  than  an  expectant 
bridegroom.     He  could  not  avoid  making  the 
remark. 

"  And  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  be  in  his 
situation  than  in  mine,"  exclaimed  Arundel,  im- 
petuously. "  Could  you  but  know  the  miserable 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  such  a  declaration. — But  no  matter* 
I  have  no  choice ;  and  am  prepared  to  play  my 
part.     Let  us  go." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took  Danton  by 
the  arm,  and  hurried  him  forward  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  as  if  afraid  of  trusting  himself  tore 
fleet  upon  what  he  felt  was  inevitable.  His  whole 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  endeavouring  to  conceal 
from  Gertrude  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  deter- 
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mined  to  be  guided  in  his  conduct  towards  her  by 
the  feelings  she  should  herself  display.  But  the 
task  was  not  an  easy  one ;  and,  afraid  of  doing  too 
little,  he  over-acted  his  part,  and  assumed  a 
cold  and  repulsive  manner,  which,  assuredly, 
was  net  calculated  to  excite  confidence. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
his  lodgings.  The  answers  to  his  enquiries  re- 
specting Mademoiselle  de  Romainville's  health 
were  most  satisfactory ;  and  having  arranged 
with  Danton  that  he  should  first  see  her  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  sent  to  know  if  she  would 
admit  him. 

Nor  had  the  night  been  passed  by  Gertrude 
in  greater  tranquillity,  though  her  feelings  par- 
took much  more  of  happiness  than  pain.  Anx- 
iously had  she  reflected  upon  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  her ;  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  inform  Arundel  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
her  father  and  herself,  without  reserve.  Her 
obligation  to  silence  being  dissolved  by  her 
father's  liberation,  she  hoped  that  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she 
had  been  placed,  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  for  her  speaking.  True,  there  was 
much  in  this  proceeding  which  maidenly  delicacy 
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would  shrink  from.     It  was  offering  herself  to  a 
man  of  whose  actual  sentiments  she  was  igno- 
rant ;  but  how  could  she  doubt  his  lore  ?    Had 
not  the  note  she  had  received  the  day  after  her 
arrival  in  Paris  shown  the  interest  he  still  felt 
for  her  ?    Had  he  not  a  second  time  rescued  her 
from  a  death  which  seemed  inevitable  ?  His  lore 
must  still  exist  in  all  its  former  force ;  and  ought 
she,  with  this  conviction,  allow  her  scruples  of 
ill-timed  delicacy  to  interfere  with  and  prevent 
their  mutual  happiness?    Tt  was  a  sacrifice, cer- 
tainly ;  but  she  felt  happy  that  she  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  complete  was  the 
devotion  she  still  felt  for  him  who  had  been  her 
first,  her  only  love. 

On  receiving  bis  message,  she  desired  him 
to  be  admitted  instantly.  His  footstep  *** 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  she  ran  to  meet  him; 
but  when  his  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  sunk  into 
a  chair.  His  flushed  cheek  and  contracted  brow, 
as  he  entered,  chilled  her  to  the  very  heart ;  hat 
again  she  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and,  .holding 
out  her  hand,  said,  "  Oh  1  Mr.  Arundel,  how  can 
I  ever  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude !" 

Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely.  Her  heigh- 
tened colour,  contrasting  with  the  transparent 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  liquid  softness  of  her 
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eye,  her  faultless  figure,  now  just  expanding  into 
the  full  perfection  of  womanhood,  the  graceful 
dignity  of  her  demeanor,  the  melodious  tones  of 
her  silvery  voice,  made  her  seem  a  being  to  kneel 
down  before  and  worship;  at  least  so  thought 
Arundel,  as  for  a  moment  he  stopped  to  gaze  on 
her  with  admiration.  It  was  but  for  a  moment, 
however,  that  he  yielded  to  this  feeling;  and, 
indignant  at  what  he  termed  his  weakness,  he 
sought  to  impose  upon  himself  and  upon  her  by 
redoubling  the  severity  and  harshness  of  his 
manner. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  without  allowing  her 
to  finish  her  sentence,  "for  interrupting  you, 
Madam ;  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  overwhelm 
me  with  expressions  of  a  gratitude  I  do  not  de- 
serve ;  nay,  had  I  a  right  to  do  so,  1  would  ask  as 
the  reward  of  any  services  I  may  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  render  you,  and  which  you 
greatly  over-estimate,  that  they  might  never  be 
alluded  to.  It  can  only  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  an  interview  which,  to  me  at  least,  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  painful." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Arundel,  I  will  be -silent ; 
but  is  it  not  a  little  selfish  to  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  one  who  has 
twice  saved  my  life  ?" 

VOL.   III.  I 
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"  You  need  not  fear  my  doing  injustice  to 
your  feelings  on  that  account,"  replied  Arundel; 
"  I  perfectly  remember  the  expressions  you  were 
kind  enough  to  use  on  the  first  occasion — I  will 
imagine  them  repeated  upon  this.  Thus  you 
will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  speaking  them,  and 
I  the  pain  of  hearing  them." 

This  brutal  speech  quite  destroyed  the  little 
courage  Gertrude  had  hitherto  preserved.  All 
her  hopes  vanished  —  all  illusion  was  over 
— she  was  the  object  of  dislike,  of  contempt, 
to  him  whose  love  alone  could  make  life  sweet 
to  her.  Past,  present,  future,  all  was  chaos. 
Still  with  this  came  a  feeling  of  pride,  a  wish 
to  preserve  her  secret;  and  struggling  to  assume 
an  indifferent  air,  she  said,  after  a  minute's 
silence — 

"  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  you  will." 

"  I  ought/9  said  Arundel,  anxious  to  quit  the 
subject,  "to  apologise  for  having,  as  it  were, 
forced  myself  upon  your  presence ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  wish  I  had  to  assure  myself  that  you  were 
not  suffering  from  the  agitation  and  terrors  of 
yesterday,  I  have  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  which 
is  that  you  will  admit  Danton,  who  is  desirous 
of  seeing  you,  to  your  presence." 
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"  Good  God !  must  I  see  that  horrible  man?" 
cried  Gertrude,  in  whose  mind  his  name  was  as* 
sociated  with  every  horror  she  had  witnessed  or 
heard  of. 

"  Madam,"  said  Arundel,  severely,  "  in  this 
apartment  you  are  the  sole  mistress  of  your  own 
actions ;  you  will  see  him  or  not,  as  you  please ; 
but  before  you  refuse,  reflect  that  to  this  horrible 
man  you  owe  your  life  and  that  of  your  father, 
for  without  his  interference,  and  the  active  inter- 
position of  his  friends,  I  might  have  shared  your 
fate,  but  no  efforts  of  mine  could  have  saved 
you.  I  think,  under  these  circumstances,  even 
the  daughter  of  the  royalist  Marquis  de  Romain- 
ville  may,  sans  derogtr,  admit  to  her  presence 
Danton,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  French  Re- 
public. He  has  a  communication  of  importance 
to  make  to  you." 

"  To  me  !  is  it  about  my  father  ?  I  will  see 
him  directly." 

"  Tranquillize  yourself,  Mademoiselle ;  it  re- 
lates solely  to  you ;  your  father's  abode  as  yet,  I 
believe,  is  undiscovered,  but  Danton  has  pro- 
mised me  to  find  out  where  he  is  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  If  you  will  see  Danton,  he  is  now  in 
the  house.     Shall  I  go  for  him  ?" 

i  2 
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u  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  receive  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  returned  together;  and 
after  the  first  ceremonies  of  introduction  were 
over,  and  Gertrude  had  warmly  thanked  the 
minister  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  and  her 
father,  which,  by-the-bye,  seemed  to  embarrass 
him  not  a  little,  Arundel  walked  to  the  window, 
and  left  Danton  to  make  his  own  explanation. 
But  this  he  found  no  easy  matter.  The  man  who 
quailed  before  no  antagonist — who  recoiled  be- 
fore no  danger  in  his  aspiring  path,  felt  embar- 
rassed before  the  genuine  simplicity  and  noble 
bearing  of  a  mere  girl.  He  felt  at  once,  as  if 
by  instinct,  how  far  different  she  was  from  the 
greater  part  of  her  sex—  at  least  from  that  part 
of  it  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted ;  and  al- 
though from  this  very  circumstance  he  augured 
favourably  of  the  result  of  his  mission,  he  knew 
not  how  to  approach  the  subject  of  it  without 
wounding  her  delicacy.  It  was  Gertrude  her- 
self who,  after  a  few  minutes  of  awkward  silence, 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  understood  from  Mr.  Arundel,'9  said  she, 
"  that  you  had  a  communication  to  make  to  me. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  hear  it." 

"  Madam,  I  have,"  replied  Danton  ;  "  and  I 
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have  been  seeking  in  my  own  mind  the  best  way 
of  opening  it  to  you ;  I  find  none  so  proper,  or 
at  least  so  suitable  to  my  disposition,  and  I  con- 
jecture to  your  own,  as  to  make  it  at  once  with- 
out further  circumlocution.  I  know  not  if  you 
are  aware  of  the  circumstances  attending  your 
liberation  V9 

"  I  remember  nothing  further  than  that  I  was 
carried  out  to  what  I  considered  instantaneous 
death  ;  and  then  I  think  I  was  brought  back 
again  before  the  judges,  but  how  or  by  whom  I 
know  not  It  also  seems  to  me  as  if  Mr.  Arun- 
del was  there  too ;  but  more  than  this  I  do  not 
remember,  till  I  found  myself  in  this  apart- 
ment." 

"  Your  recollection,  Madam,  as  far  as  it 
goes,"  said  Danton,  "  is  perfectly  correct.  You 
were  snatched  from  inevitable  death  by  Mr. 
Arundel,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  by  my 
assistance  and  that  of  some  friends  of  mine. 
But  it  was  no  easy  task  to'  effect.  The  people, 
justly  irritated  against  their  enemies,  were  inca- 
pable of  accurate  discrimination ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  name  you  bear,  and  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  of  your  having  held  a  situation  in 
the  Queen's  household,  added  to  the  difficulty. 
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But  one  expedient  suggested  itself  to  my  mind; 
and  that  was,  that  Mr.  Arundel,  whose  patriotism 
no  one  can  contest,  should  claim  you  as  his  affi- 
anced bride.  This  he  did,  and  was  successful ; 
and  I  now  ask  you  to  sanction  the  deceit  by  be- 
coming his  wife." 

After  this  abrupt  declaration,  which   be  bad 
hurried  through,  as  if  distrusting  his  own  reso- 
lution, he  paused  for  her  reply,  evidently  re- 
lieved at  having  delivered  himself  of  his  pro- 
posal,  though  he  did  not   venture  to  look  at 
her  to  see  how  it  was  received.     Arundel,  from 
an  invincible  feeling  of  anxiety,  turned   slowly 
round,  and  walking  up  to  the  table,  confronted 
her.     For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  scarcely  be- 
lieving that  she  had  heard  right ;  but  when  she 
could  no  longer  doubt  it,  a  feeling  of  indignation 
and  disgust  took  possession  of  her ;  the  idea  that 
the   man    who  had  won    her  love   in   former 
days  by  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  feelings,  who  had  received  her 
faith,  from  whom  circumstances  over  which  she 
had  no  control  had  for  a  time  separated  her, 
but  whose  suit  she  was  now  at  liberty  again  to 
bear,  who  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  shewn 
her  such  coldness  and  perfect  indifference,  and 
who  now  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  manner  which 
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to  her  appeared  one  of  insolent  defiance — for  to 
hide  his  emotion,  he  frowned  till  his  eyebrows 
met — the  idea  that  this  man  should  now  take 
advantage  of  her  unprotected  situation,  and 
compel  her,  as  it  were  by  force,  to  wed  him,  in  a 
moment  changed  every  feeling  of  affection  into 
that  of  unmitigated  contempt.  "  May  I  ask, 
Mr.  Arundel,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  the  calmest 
disdain,  "  may  I  ask  if  you  were  aware  of 
the  nature  of  Monsieur  Danton's  communi- 
cation ?" 

"  I  was." 

"  And  you  approve  of  it?" 

"I  do." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  only  to  tell  you,  that  I 
would  die  ten  thousand  deaths  such  as  I  was 
threatened  with  yesterday,  and  for  saving  me 
from  which  I  do  not  thank  you,  rather  than 
marry  a  man  capable  of  attempting  to  force  me 
to  it  by  so  contemptible  a  subterfuge." 

In  an  instant  Arundel  became  deadly  pale,  as 
he  answered,;his  voice  almost  choked  by  passion — 
"  I  had  hoped  that  my  whole  conduct,  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  Mademoiselle 
de  Romainville,  would  have  precluded  her 
from  thinking  me  capable  of  availing  myself  of 
what  she  terms  a  contemptible  subterfuge ;  al- 
though I  have  long  known  that  I  have  not  to 
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expect  common  justice  " — What  more  he  might 
have  added  is  uncertain,  for  his  irritation  was  get- 
ting the  better  of  him  gradually  ;  but  fortunately 
Danton  thought  it  high  time  to  interfere,  rightly 
judging  that  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking 
was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  object.  But  long 
before  this  interruption  the  momentary  feelings 
under  which  Gertrude  had  spoken  had  subsided, 
and  she  bitterly  repented  having  given  expression 
to  them.  Had  there  been  no  witness,  she  could 
have  thrown  herself  at  Arundel's  feet  to  implore 
his  forgiveness. 

•'  I    assure    you,    Madam,"    said    Danton, 
"you  do  Mr.  Arundel  great  injustice."    Ger- 
trude bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent,  for 
her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  her  to  speak ; 
"  You  do  him  great  injustice.    The  idea  was 
mine ;  he  adopted  it  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
you ;  1  gave  him  a  certificate  and  a  letter  to  rnj 
friends,  which  fortunately  was  sufficient  to  effect 
our  purpose.     But  you  have  both  of  you  a  pow- 
erful and  inveterate  enemy,   who  suspects  the 
deceit;  and  if  he  detects  it,  not  only  the  lives  of 
all  those  concerned  in  it,  Arundel,  myself,  and 
many  more,  will  pay  the  forfeit,  but  your  own 
and  that  of  your  father  will  also,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  sacrificed.     I  told  Arundel  yes- 
terday the  consequence,  and  said  at  the  same 
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time,  that  the  only  way  to  avert  it  was  by  your 
marriage ;  and  I  must  say,  to  clear  him  of  all 
suspicion  of  connivance,  that  he  showed  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  the  proposal,  and  only 
yielded  to  my  pressing  instances."  (Alas  !  for 
the  consistency  of  the  human  heart !  At  these 
words  Gertrude  could  not  forbear  casting  a  re- 
proachful look  upon  her  former  lover).  "  The 
only  thing  necessary  is  your  consent ;  I  feel  that 
I  may  seem  wanting  in  consideration  and  deli- 
cacy to  you ;  -but  the  lives  of  many  who  have 
placed  themselves  in  this  danger  to  serve  you, 
are  at  stake.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  upon  their 
fate." 

"  I  consent,9'  sighed  out,  rather  than  spoke, 
Gertrude ;  "  and,  before  I  say  anything  further, 
let  me  entreat  your  forgiveness,  Mr.  Arundel,  for 
the  wrong  I  did  you.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  I  knew  not  what  I  said ;  your  conduct 
was,  as  it  ever  has  been,  noble  and  generous." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Madam,"  replied 
Arundel,  proudly ;  "  the  words  you  spoke  ex- 
cited no  feeling  of  anger  in  my  breast" 

"  1  trust,  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville,"  said 
Danton,  determined  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot ;  "  since  you  have  so  nobly,  and  with  so  good 
a  grace  given  your  consent,  you  will  add  to  the 

i  5 
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favour,  by  allowing  the  ceremony  to  take  place 
without  delay." 

"  When  do  you  wish  it,  sir  V9  said  Gertrude, 
colouring. 

'<  Why,  as  it  is  settled,  the  sooner  the  better; 
by  the  new  law  you  have  only  to  appear  at  the 
Mairie  and  make  your  declaration.  I  desired 
my  carriage  to  follow  me  hither,  and  with  your 
permission,  I  will  take  you  there  now." 

'<  Good  God,  sir  !  to-day  ?"  said  Gertrude, 
"  and  my  father  —  " 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honour  you  shall  see  him 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  as  for  his  consent,  It 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  will  undertake  to  dispense 
with  it* 

"  This  is  very  sudden,  sir,"  murmured  Ger- 
trude. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Danton,  "  if  I  continue 
to  press  it  upon  you ;  it  is  more  necessary  than 
you  imagine.  I  received  information  this  morn- 
ing," continued  he,  turning  to  Arundel,  "  that 
Chauchat  means  to  denounce  us  all  to-night  at 
the  Jacobins.  If  I  have  the  certificate  of  the 
Mayor  in  my  pocket,  I  shall  crush  him  trium- 
phantly ;  if  not,  it  may  go  hard  with  us  all." 

"  I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  Gertrude ;  "  do 
with  me  as  you  please." 
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"  In  that  case,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  we 
will  depart." 

While  she  retired  from  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  Danton  said  to  Arundel,  "  Upon  my 
word,  you  use  that  beautiful  girl  cruelly ;  who 
on  earth  could  feel  bitterness  against  so  delicate, 
so  sensible,  so  angelic  a  being,  for  a  word  spoken 
in  a  hurry  ?  Do  be  advised  by  me,  and  speak 
kindly  to  her :  she  loves  you,  and  is  dying  to  be 
allowed  to  shew  it." 

«  Monsieur  Danton,"  replied  Arundel,  haugh- 
tily, "  have  the  goodness  not  to  meddle  %with 
my  conduct.  I  marry  to  please  you ;  as  to  the 
rest,  it  is  my  affair  and  not  yours." 

Danton  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  at  that 
instant  Gertrude  entered  the  room,  and  put  a 
stop  to  any  further  remarks.  Danton  handed 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
trio  were  at  the  Maine,  where  they  found  the 
Mayor  alone.  Danton  explained  to  him  the 
errand  upon  which  they  were  come.  This  man 
was  a  sort  of  satellite  of  Danton's,  of  whom  he 
stood  in  considerable  awe,  although  being  some- 
times admitted  to  his  convivial  parties,  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  treat  him  upon  the  footing  of 
an  equal. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  self-appro- 
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bation,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  after  weeding 
Paris  of  your  enemies,  you  turn-  your  thoughts 
to  the  increase  of  her  population/' 

"  Silence,  sir  1"  cried  Daoton,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  "  I  want  none  of  your  ribaldry  here ;  I 
call  upon  you  to  perform  your  duty,  without  re- 
mark or  comment." 

Terrified  at  such  a  sortie,  the  Mayor  begged 
pardon,  and  protested  that  he  had  intended  no 
offence. 

t(  Well  then,  proceed  as  fast  as  you  please, 
and  do  not  again  make  a  fool  of  yourself/'  was 
the  courteous  rejoinder. 

"  But,  I  presume,"  said  the  magistrate,  "from 
her  looks,  this  youug  lady  is  a  minor;  do  her 
parents  give  their  consent  ?" 

"  Her  father  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  practices.  I  assume  the  office  of  her 
guardian,  and  my  consent  I  imagine  will  satisfy 
you." 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;"  and  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the  form  required  by  law,  in  a  few 
seconds  he  declared  Henry  Arundel  and  Ger- 
trude  de  Romainville  man  and  wife. 

"  Now,"  said  Danton,  "take  her  home  in  my  car- 
riage. I  will  walk  back  to  my  hotel  as  soon  as  I 
have  got  the  certificate." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  feelings  predomi- 
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initiated  in  Gertrude's  breast,  when  she  found  her- 
self alone  in  the  carriage  with  the  man  who  was 
now  her  husband ;  but  she  certainly  experienced 
no  slight  degree  of  happiness  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  thus  acquired  a  right  to  devote  her- 
self to  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  win  back  his 
estranged  affections,  thus  atoning  for  all  her 
seeming  inconstancy  and  injustice.  How  her 
heart  fluttered  every  moment,  as  she  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  address  her ;  but  be  still 
preserved  a  moody  silence.  Timidly  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  but  saw  nothing  there  save  an 
expression  of  gloomy  determination.  Then  came 
another  idea  across  her  mind ; — was  it  possible 
that  such  a  bare  form,  unsanctioned  by  any  reli- 
gious rites,  could  be  considered  valid  ?  At  length 
the  feelings  excited  by  this  doubt,  became  so 
strong  and  torturing,  that  at  all  risks  she  said, 
"  Surely  such  a  mockery  cannot  be  called  a  mar- 
riage ?" 

"  The  law  of  France,"  replied  Arundel,  with- 
out turning  his  head,  cc  considers  it  so  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  But  tranquillize  yourself, 
Madam.  Although  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a 
mere  mockery,  I  still  think  that  religion  ought 
to  sanctify  all  such  unions.  You  need,  therefore, 
be  under  no  apprehensions  that  I  shall  avail  my- 
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self  of  this  purely  ciril  ceremony,  to  offer  any 
violence  to  your  inclinations.  Excuse  me  if  I 
say  no  more  at  the  present  moment.  This  even- 
ing, if  you  will  receive  me,  I  will  explain  my 
intentions  at  full." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  Arundel's  lodgings; 
and  having  handed  her  up  stairs  with  ceremoni- 
ous politeness  he  was  preparing  to  take  his  leare, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  her  joyous  exclamation, 
«  Oh !  Mr.  Arundel,  here  is  a  note  from  my 
father.  He  is  quite  safe.  Read  what  he  says. 
And  with  the  feeling  of  other  days,  she  put  it 
into  his  hands.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  child,  I  lose  no  time  in  informing  yon 
of  my  safety.    I  have  but  now  learned  your  pre- 
sent abode.    I  will  say  nothing  about  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a  residence  for  you,  as  it  was  no 
doubt  unavoidable ;  but  you  must  yourself  feel 
how  desirable  it  is  that  you  should  quit  it  as 
soon  as  possible.     Come  to  me,  therefore,  with- 
out delay.     I  am  told  it  is  not  quite  safe  for  me 
to  appear  publicly  in  the  streets,  or  I  would  fetel 
you  myself.     If  Mr.  Arundel  would  accompany 
you,  it  would  be  adding  one  more  to  the  obliga- 
tions he  has  already  conferred  upon  me,  and 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
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sense  I  entertain  of  them.  I  hope  to  find  the 
means  of  escaping  to  England  in  a  few  days. 
The  bearer  of  this,  in  whom  you  may  place  im- 
plicit confidence,  will  conduct  you  to  your 
anxious  father." 

But  the  letter  was  without  date  and  signature ; 
and  the  bearer,  finding  Gertrude  absent,  had 
left  the  note,  saying  that  he  would  call  for  the 
answer  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

"I  congratulate  you,  Madam,  upon  your 
father's  safety/'  said  Arundel,  returning  her  the 
letter.  "  Of  course  you  will  follow  his  wishes, 
and  join  him  as  soon  as  his  messenger  returns. 
I  have  some  business  which  I  must  attend  to 
immediately;  but  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  May  I  presume  to  request  that  you 
will  not  leave  the  house  till  you  see  me  again?" 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Arundel,  how  can  you  suppose  it  ? 
But  you  will  accompany  me  to  my  father,  will 
you  not  ?* 

"  I  should  certainly  be  unwilling  to  allow  you, 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  go  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  with  no  other  protection  than  that  of  a 
perfect  stranger ;  but  into  the  presence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Romainville  I  will  never  voluntarily 
enter." 
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"  He  is  my  father/'  said  Gertrude,  in  a  de- 
precating tone  of  voice. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  cried  Arundel,  giving  way  all 
at  once  to  the  passion  that  he  had  hitherto  sue- 
seeded  in  mastering. — "  Yes,  he  is;  and  if  life 
is  dear  to  him,  he  may  thank  God  for  it ;  for 
had  he  not  been  so,  one  of  us  at  least  would  not 
have  been  alive  at  this  moment.  What !  Am  I 
to  be  trampled  upon,  insulted,  and  slandered  as 
I  have  been,  and  not  feel  it  ?  Or  does  he  think 
in  his  pride,  that  one  soft  word  from  him  can 
atone  for  the  outrages  he  has  heaped  upon  me, 
or  restore  to  me  the  peace  of  mind  he  has 
deprived  me  of  for  ever?  I  despise  his  present 
cajoleries  as  much  as  I  did  his  former  menaces." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Arundel,  I  assure  you,  you  wrong 
him,"  eaid  Gertrude,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  he 
is  most  anxious — " 

"  Stop!  Madam,"  cried  Arundel.  "  I  will  hear 
no  more.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  formed 
— my  determination  irrevocably  taken.  In  two 
hours  you  will  see  me  again." 

And  with  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  leaving  Gertrude  more  dead  than  alive. 
And  in  truth  hers  was  a  melancholy  fate. 
Bound  to  a  man  she  passionately  loved,  but 
whose  conduct  towards  her  manifested,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  the  most  chilling  indifference, 
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and  who  did  not  seek  to  conceal  the  feelings  of 
hatred  he  entertained  towards  her  father,  what 
could  she  look  forward  to  but  a  life  of  misery  ! 
In  vain  she  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  some 
ground  for  hope.  Her  desponding  heart  told  her 
that  all  hope  was  gone.  Wringing  her  hands  in 
helpless  despair,  as  this  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  her,  she  called  upon  Arundel  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  to  take  compassion  upon  her 
misery,  and  not  totally  to  cast  away,  as  unworthy 
of  him,  the  heart  that  was  so  entirely,  so  devo- 
tedly his  own.  She  was  recalled  to  herself  by 
the  servant's  entering  the  room,  and  announcing 
that  the  young  man  who  had  left  the  note  for 
her  had  called  again,  and  wished  to  know  if  he 
could  be  admitted.  Hastily  subduing,  as  well 
as  she  was  able,  her  agitation,  she  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  and,  to  her  surprise  and  plea- 
sure, St.  Firmin  presented  himself. 

"Is  it  indeed  you,  Monsieur,"  said  she, 
"who  have  brought  me  news  of  my  father?" 
My  happiness  at  hearing  of  his  safety  is,  if  pos- 
sible, increased  by  your  being  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence." 

St  Firmin  blushed  deeply,  as  he  kissed  her 
extended  hand,  and  answered,  "  You  have  made 
this,  Mademoiselle,  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
life." 
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The  low  impassioned  tone  in  which  he  uttered 
these  few  words,  and  perhaps  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  feelings  which  had  inspired  them, 
induced  Gertrude  to  withdraw  her  hand  with 
something  like  confusion ;  but  she  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  it  by  saying,  "  Your  gallantry, 
Monsieur  St.  Firmin,  makes  you  forget  that  you 
are  addressing  the  daughter  of  a  proscribed  man, 
who,  in  all  probability,  will  end  his  days  in  exile 
and  poverty/* 

Her  embarrassment  had  not  escaped  St.  Fir- 
min. Impelled  by  feelings  he  could  not  subdue, 
he  fell  at  her  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  do  not 
profane,  by  so  heartless  an  appellation,  words 
dictated  by  the  purest  sincerity."  He  paused 
for  a  moment.  '•  Yet  forgive  me.  Forgive  my 
temerity."  And  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 
"  I  have  dared  to  love  you.  Nay,  turn  not  away 
from  me  in  anger.  I  ask — I  hope  for  no  return. 
I  know  you  are  too  immeasurably  my  superior. 
I  speak  not  of  worldly  rank  or  possessions,  for 
those  I  may  acquire;  but  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  soul  which  we  may  adore  humbly  at  a 
distance,  without  hoping  to  approach.  For 
months  I  have  loved  you — have  followed  your 
walks,  step  by  step — have  passed  night  after 
night  in  your  father's  garden,  in  the  hope  of 
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bearing  one  sound  of  your  voice— of  catching 
one  glimpse'  of  your  form ;  and  when  the  unfor- 
tunate hour  arrived,  in  which  you  were  driven 
from  your  home,  and  brought  with  your  father, 
like  convicted  criminals,  to  the  dungeons  of 
Paris,  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  the 
command  of  your  escort,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  your  journey.  Alas !  I 
did  not  think  of  myself.  That  journey,  those 
days,  those  evenings  passed  in  your  society, 
completed  my  insanity ;  for  insanity  I  know  it  is. 
I  have  struggled  against  it  ever  since ;  I  had 
hoped,  successfully ;  but  when  you  spoke  to  me, 
when  you  talked  of  your  happiness  receiving  an 
increase  through  me,  I  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
Nay,  spare  me/'  continued  he,  as  he  saw  Ger- 
trude about  to  speak.  "  I  read  my  fate  in  your 
eyes.  I  see  I  have  offended  past  redemption. 
I  deserve  my  punishment;  but  spare  me  the  pain 
of  hearing  it  from  your  lips." 

"  I  must  entreat  you  to  rise  before  I  answer 
you,  Monsieur  St.  Firmin,"  said  Gertrude,  mild* 
ly,  but  decidedly.  St.  Firmin  obeyed.  She 
continued :  "  I  wish  you  had  spared  me  the  pain 
of  this  avowal ;  for  painful  it  must  be  to  every 
woman  of  right  feeling,  to  hear  such  a  declara- 
tion from  an  honourable  man  whom  she  esteems, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  she  can  never 
return  it.  I  speak  thus  explicitly/'  continued 
she,  seeing  St  Firmin's  increasing  agitation, 
cc  because  I  am  sure  it  is  the  most  honourable 
course  I  can  take.  For  all  you  have  done  for 
my  father  and  myself,  I  am  most  truly  grateful. 
If  my  esteem— iny — my  friendship  can  have  any 
value  in  your  eyes,  be  assured  you  possess  them ; 
but  let  me  add,  it  is  upon  the  condition  of  your 
never  mentioning  this  subject  again.'9  And  then, 
with  a  wish  to  turn  the  discourse  into  another 
channel,  she  added,  "But  you  forget  how  anxious 
I  am  to  hear  all  the  circumstances  of  my  father's 
escape,  and  particularly  how  he  met  with  you." 

It  was  some  time  before  St.  Firmin  could 
collect  himself  sufficiently  to  give  the  account 
required.  It  appeared  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
the  massacres  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
preceding  day;  and  then,  overwhelmed  with 
anxiety  and  terror,  he  had  rushed  to  the  Force 
to  learn,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  the  Marquis  and 
his  daughter.  In  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  he  bad 
met  the  Marquis,  borne  along  in  triumph,  and 
escorted,  amidst  shouts  of  Vive  la  nation^  by  some 
dozen  half  naked  men,  reeking  with  blood,  and 
evidently  under  the  effects  of  intoxication.  St. 
Firmin  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
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confide  the  Marquis  to  his  care,  anxious  as  they 
were  to  return  to  the  scene  of  slaughter. 

"  From  your  father,"  continued  he,  "  I  learnt 
that  you  were  safe,  but  he  knew  no  more  than 
myself  by  what  means  you  had  been  saved  from 
assassination,  nor  what  was  your  present  place 
of  refuge.  As  soon  as  I  had  conducted  the 
Marquis  to  my  own  lodgings,  I  returned  to  the 
prison,  to  see  if  I  could  learn  any  thing  about 
you;  and  there  I  heard  all  the  particulars  of 
your  liberation,  and  was  told  that  you  were 
under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Arundel ;  I  came 
here  last  night,  and  learnt  from  the  porter  that 
you  were  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
dreadful  scenes  to  which  you  had  been  exposed, 
and  that  the  physician  who  attended  you,  enter- 
tained no  doubts  of  your  being  perfectly  reestab- 
lished in  a  day  or  two,  provided  you  were  left 
quite  tranquil.  With  this  cheering  intelligence 
I  returned  to  your  father,  whom  I  found,  as  you 
may  suppose,  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  know 
what  had  become  of  you.  Oh,  Mademoiselle  de 
Romainville !  you  cannot  guess  at  my  feelings 
when  I  learnt  that  another  had  saved  you  from 
certain  death,  and  that  I,  who  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths  to  save  a  hair  of  your  head 
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from  barm,  was  at  a  distance,  and  ignorant  even 
of  the  dangers  which  assailed  you." 

"  Stop,  Monsieur  St.  Firmin,"  said  Gertrude; 
"  I  have  already  said  I  cannot  listen  to  such 
language." 

"  Ah !  now  indeed  I  see  there  is  no  hope  for 
me.  Am  I  so  utterly  hateful  to  you  ? — or  is  it — 
oh,  yes !  fool  that  I  am,"  exclaimed  he,  dashing 
his  fist  against  his  forehead,  "  now  I  feel  the 
truth.  You  love  another — you  have  no  longer 
a  heart  to  give." 

"By  what  right  do  you  thus  question  me, 
sir  ?"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  indignantly;  "  I  desire 
you  will  cease  to  insult  me,  or  leave  the  room 
directly." 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  St.  Firmin;  "forgive  me 
that  I  sought  for  6ome  alleviation  to  my  wretch- 
edness in  the  idea  that  it  was  not  from  any  dis- 
like to  me  that  you  deprive  me  of  all  hope,  but 
because  your  affections  were  no  longer  in  your 
own  power.  This,  however  painful,  would  still 
have  been  less  bitter  to  me  than  the  thought 
that  I  was  an  object  of  aversion." 

w  Monsieur  St.  Firmin,"  said  Gertrude,  "  you 
are  no  object  of  aversion  to  me ;  I  have  already 
told  you  so,  and  if  you  were  generous  you  would 
cease  from  persecuting  me  in  this  way." 
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But  St.  Firmin  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and 
had  not  even  heard  what  she  said.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  appeared  to  be  buried  in  thought; 
at  length  he  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  yes,  now  I  see  it  all.  Twice  has  Mr. 
Arundel  saved  your  life ;  I  now  remember  all 
we  heard  about  your  being  rescued  from  the 
mob  at  Versailles,  by  the  courage  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  that  must  have  been  Monsieur 
Arundel.  What  but  love,  happy  and  requited 
love  could  have  brought  him  to  the  Force  so 
opportunely  ?    Madam,  you  love  Mr.  Arundel  ?* 

But  Gertrude,  to  this  abrupt  interpellation, 
could  make  no  answer ;  she  hid  ber  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  Hear  me,  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville," 
continued  St.  Firmin.  "  I  cannot  obtain  your 
love,  I  will  endeavour  to  merit  your  friend- 
ship. I  know  Arundel — he  commands  the  bat- 
talion to  which  I  belong.  He  is  noble  and  ge- 
nerous— esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  ap- 
proach him  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  man  every  way 
worthy  of  woman's  love,  he  is  that  man.  In  a 
few  days  probably  we  shall  be  sent  upon  active 
service,  and  remember,  to  whatever  dangers  he 
may  be  exposed,  there  will  be  one  devoted  friend 
by  his  side,  who  will  share  them  with  him  if  he 
cannot  ward  them  off." 
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Still  Gertrude  spoke  not r  but  she  offered  him 
her  hand,  which  he  respectfully  pressed  to  his 
lips.  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Arundel  entered  the  room.  Hastily  Gertrude 
snatched  away  her  hand  by  an  involuntary  move- 
ment, as  if  detected  in  the  commission  of  some 
unworthy  act,  and  St  Firmin  started  back  a 
pace  or  two  in  surprise. 

For  an  instant  Arundel  stood  in  the  open  door- 
way, as  if  petrified  by  what  he  had  seen ;  then 
hastily  coming  forward,  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate — 

"  Pardon  me,  Madam,  for  breaking  in  upon 
you  thus  abruptly ;  I  was  not  aware  you  were  en- 
gaged. Lieut  St.  Firmin,  to  what  good  fortune 
am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in 
my  house  ?" 

But  these  words,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  had  raised  Gertrude's  indig- 
nation at  the  unworthy  suspicions  they  seemed 
to  imply,  totally  forgetting  that  appearances 
were  certainly  rather  against  her. 

"This  gentleman,  sir,"  said  she,  " brought 
me  my  father's  note,  and  was  waiting  for  your 
return  to  lead  me  to  him." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Arundel;  "  may  I  request  then 
the  favour  of  speaking  to  you  alone  for  a  few 
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minutes.     Lieut.  St.  Firmin,  have  the  goodness 
to  walk  into  the  next  room." 

As  soon  as  this  request  was  complied  with,  he 
continued — 

"  Madam,  you  will  not  perhaps  believe  me 
when  I  assure  you  that  the  marriage  into  which 
we  were  forced,  and  to  which  act  of  compulsion 
you  were  good  enough  to  think  that  I  was  a 
party,  was  as  distasteful  to  my  feelings  as  it  was 
evidently  repugnant  to  yours.  Fortunately  the 
laws  by  which  we  were  united,  afford  the  same 
facility  for  dissolving  marriages  which  are  disa- 
greeable to  the  parties  concerned,  as  for  con- 
tracting them ;  here."  said  he,  taking  some  pa- 
pers out  of  his  pocket,  "is  an  act  of  divorce, 
legally  drawn  up  and  executed  by  me ;  it  only 
requires  your  signature  to  complete  it,  and  then 
you  will  be  as  free  as  air,  and  at  perfect  liberty 
to  follow  your  own  inclinations." 

Gertrude  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  gazed 
upon  him  as  if  her  eyes  were  immoveably  fixed 
in  their  sockets.     He  continued — 

"  I  think  your  father  said  he  wished  to  go  to 
England ;  here  are  blank  passports,  signed  by 
the  minister  for  foreign  affaire,  which  he  can  fill 
up  with  whatever  name  he  thinks  proper,  and 
for  any  country;  and  this  is  a  letter  which  I 
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must  intreat  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  give 
him.     I  have  only  one  farther  request  to  prefer* 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  your  situation  in  making  it 
Some  time  ago,  my  enemies  found  the  means  of 
ruining  my  character  in  your  eyes.     A  complete 
chain  of  proof  was  collected,  to  show  how  totally 
false  were  the  accusations  brought  against  «* 
The  Queen  did  not  think  it  advisable  that  j*» 
should  see  them ;  but,  determined  to  vindicate 
my  character  as  soon  as  I  found  out  your  resi- 
dence, I  repaired  thither  for  the  purpose  of  so 
doing ;  you  no  doubt  remember  all  the  circum- 
stances which  frustrated  my  intentions.    I  D0W 
place  these  papers  in  your  hands ;  you  will  read 
them  or  not  as  you  think  fit.     In  requesting  you 
to  look  them  over,  I  have  done  all  I  owed  to 
myself;  whether  you  do  so  or  not  lies  with  your- 
self.    There  was  a  time  when  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertions,  but  as  that  time  is  past 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take ;  and  now  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  A 
carriage  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  door." 

"  Oh,  Henry!  is  it  thus  we  part,  perhaps  for 
ever  ?  Hear  but  one  word,"  cried  Gertrude,  all 
her  anger  and  pride  giving  way  at  these  last 
words. 
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But  Arundel,  as  if  the  very  sound  of  his  name, 
pronounced  by  her,  had  roused  all  his  jealousy 
and  madness  at  once,  broke  out  with  passionate 
violence — 

"  Yes,  for  ever — for  ever !  and  would  to  God 
I  had  never  seen  you — never  listened  to  a  word 
from  your  lips  !  But  me  you  can  no  longer  de- 
ceive, however  you  may  deceive  others.  Go, 
and  be  happy,  if  you  can,  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  destroyed  for  ever  the  happiness 
of  one  who  adored  you  ;"  and  with  these  words, 
and  without  casting  a  look  behind  him,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  another  moment  was  in 
the  street. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Gertrude  summoned 
St.  Firmin  to  attend  her,  and  when  he  again  saw 
her,  he  was  shocked  at  her  ghastly  paleness  and 
haggard  appearance ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
make  any  comment  upon  it. 

**  I  am  ready,"  were  all  the  words  she  uttered; 
and  mechanically  taking  his  arm,  she  left  the 
apartment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  carriage 
conveyed  her  to  her  father's  arms. 

Passionately  did  he  embrace  her,  and  press 
her  to  his  heart ;  and  the  tears  fell  fast  from  the 
old  man's  eyes  as  he  raised  them  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter.     They 
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were  alone ;  for  St.  Firmin  had  withdrawn,  tint 
his  presence  might  not  check  the  first  ebullitions 
of  feeling.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  little  recoTered 
from  his  agitation,  the  Marquis  said, — 

"  And  Mr.  Arundel,  where  is  he  ?     I  long 
to  make  his  acquaintance." 

"Oh!  my  father,"  said  Gertrude,  bursting 
into  tears;  "  he  is  lost  to  me  for  ever!" 

She  proceeded,  as  well  as  she  could,  to  give 
an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  only  suppressing  all  men- 
tion of  St.  Firmin's  declaration,  which  the  Mar- 
quis would  probably  have  resented  as  a  piece 
of  unheard-of  insolence. 

"  My  child — my  poor  child !"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, when  she  had  concluded ;  "and  Arundel, 
too,  he  is  scarcely  less  to  be  pitied.  Oh,  God! 
I  feel  I  have  grievously  sinned,  for  I  am  the 
occasion  of  all  this  misery ;  but  I  will  yet  mend 
my  work.  Cheer  up,  my  Gertrude.  I  have 
hopes,  well-founded  hopes,  that  you  will  yet  be 
happy — atleast  trust  to  me  for  doing  all  I  can  to  let 
Mr.  Arundel  know  the  truth.  I  will  humble  my- 
self before  him  if  it  is  necessary.  I  have  done 
with  pride  for  ever.  He  shall  yet  acknowledge 
that  my  Gertrude  is  worthy  of  him — he  loves 
you,  my  child;  his  very  violence  proves  the 
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strength  of  his  passion — and  when  his  doubts 
of  your  constancy  are  cleared  up,  he  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  it." 

But  Gertrude  was  not  so  easily  consoled;  she 
only  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  I  know  him 
better  than  you  do,  father." 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  for  the  best ;  but  where 
is  his  letter  for  me  ? — let  me  see  it ;  perhaps  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  by  that,  of  what 
his  feelings  really  are. " 

The  letter  was  produced,  but  contained  only 
these  words, — "  Inclosed,  the  Marquis  de  Bo- 
mainville  will  find  an  order  on  Monsieur  B. 
for  five-hundred  Louis-d'ors,  which  can  be  re- 
paid at  the  Marquis's  convenience.  The  two 
letters,  for  Sir  John  Hammond,  and  his  son, 
Mr.  Hammond,  are  letters,  which  the  Mar- 
quis may  find  useful,  should  he  visit  England. 
— H.  A." 

"  Good  heavens !  how  I  have  wronged  this 
man !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis ;  "  this  is  indeed 
a  noble  and  Christian  revenge.  I  will  not  leave 
Paris  without  seeing  him.  To-morrow  I  will 
call  on  him  myself." 

But  this  purpose  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
into  effect.  Arundel,  to  whom  the  very  air  of 
Paris  was  become  hateful,  had  solicited,  and 
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obtained  permission  to  join  the  army  forthwith ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  Monsieur  de 
Romainville  was  projecting  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation and  future  happiness,  Arundel  was  al- 
ready on  his  road  to  join  Dumourier's  army, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

The  only  person  he  saw,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, were  Danton,  through  whose  influence  he 
had  procured  the  passports  for  the  Marquis,  and 
Robespierre,  whom,  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  at  that  moment  was  almost  universal  in 
France)  he  had  requested  to  make  an  offer  to 
the  nation  of  the  whole  of  his  annual  income, 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  being  determined  to 
live  upon  his  appointments,  and  share  in  all 
things  the  fate  of  his  brethren  in  arms.  Robes- 
pierre again  made  him  the  most  brilliant  offers, 
and  omitted  nothing  that  he  thought  likely  to 
seduce  the  vanity  of  a  young  man;  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  promise  him  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard  at  Paris,  if  he  would  aban- 
don his  active  military  career,  and  attach  himself 
body  and  soul  to  the  party  of  which  Robes- 
pierre was  at  that  time  the  chief,  and  which  was 
every  day  encreasing  in  numbers  and  import- 
ance. Arundel,  however,  had  imbibed  too 
thorough  a  disgust  for  political  intrigues  and 
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internal  dissensions,  to  be  shaken  for  a  moment 
in  his  resolution. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Robespierre,  "  if  you  are 
quite  determined,  I  will  say  no  more ;  but  if 
ever  circumstances  should  induce  you  to  change 
your  mind,  you  will  find  me  as  ready  to  assist 
your  views,  is  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  as  I  have 
hitherto  been ;  and  with  this  assurance,  I  wish 
you  all  sorts  of  good  fortune  in  the  career  you 
have  selected.  Good  guidance  I  am  sure  you 
will  have." 


CHAPTER  VH. 

When  Arundel  joined  the  army,  it  already 
occupied  a  camp  at  Grandpre,  and  various  other 
posts  in  the  forest  of  Argonnes,  where  they 
effectually  prevented  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Prussians  to  advance  further  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  In  a  few  days,  the  battalion  which 
he  commanded,  arrived  from  Paris,  and  he  was 
immediately  called  into  active  service;  the 
details  of  which,  though  of  a  harassing  and 
dangerous  nature,  were  not  such  as  to  offer  him 
any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  Day 
after  day  passed  away  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching in  every  direction,  enlivened  occasion- 
ally by  skirmishes,  unattended  by  any  important 
results,  except  that  of  accustoming  the  raw 
levies  to  steady  discipline.    At  length  the 
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of  Prussia,  imagining  that  the  French  army  was 
about  to  retire  upon  Chalons,  and  anxious  to 
strike  a  blow  which  should  decide  the  success 
of  the  campaign,   made    a  movement,   which 
had  for  its  object  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
French.      On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember,   took  place  the  famous  cannonade   of 
Valmy,  which,  though  hardly  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  itself  to  merit  the  name  of  a  battle, 
was  followed  by  the  greatest  results.     The  Prus- 
sians, defeated  upon  all  points,  and  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  penetrating  further  into  the 
kingdom  with  an  army  which  had  lost  one-half 
of  its  numbers  by  disease  or  the  sword,  began 
soon  after  their  retrogade  movement :  and  by 
the  end  of  October,  not  a  Prussian  soldier  re- 
mained on  the  French  territory.     On  the  same 
day  on  which  General  Kellerman  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  Prussians  at  Valmy,  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Hessians  attacked  the  division   of 
General  Dillon  at  Illettes;  but  after  passing  the 
whole  day  in  manoeuvring,  retreated  at  the  first 
discharge  of  a  small  battery,  which  had  been 
constructed  a  few  days  before. 

To  Arundel's  inexpressible  annoyance,  the  part 
of  the  army  to  which  he  belonged  took  no  part  in 
the  events  of  that  celebrated  day,  which  first  esta- 
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Wished  the  character  of  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  France.  They  were  no  longer  wild,  disorderly 
bands,  dangerous  to  no  one,  except  their  o.wn 
officers.  They  began  to  feel  the  advantages  of 
discipline,  and  willingly  submitted  to  that  strict- 
ness and  severity,  which  on  the  day  of  battle 
insured  their  success.  The  attention  whkh 
Arundel  had  paid  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, had  obtained  for  them  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  finest  corps  in  the  army ;  and 
both  officers  and  men,  justly  proud  of  such  a 
distinction,  vied  with  each  other  in  attachment 
to  their  commander,  who,  while  he  vigorously 
exacted  the  strictest  order  and  regularity  while 
on  duty,  was  no  less  attentive  bo  their  general  wel- 
fare and  comfort ;  and  was  particularly  careful 
never  needlessly  to  harass  the  soldiers.  To  this, 
however,  there  was  one  exception.  Ever  since  the 
scene  which  he  had  witnessed  between  St.  Firmaa 
and  Mile,  de  Romainville,  he  had  taken  a  dislike, 
amounting  to  hatred,  against  that  officer ;  and 
although  he  never  permitted  himself  to  commit 
an  act  of  positive  injustice,  even  against  him, 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which'  one  in 
command  can  harass  and  torment  his  inferior, 
without  giving  an,  opening  for  complaint  or  re- 
clamation.   At  first,  it  was  almost  unconsciously, 
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perhaps,  that  Arundel  gave  way  to  this  feeling, 
which,  by  degrees,  however,  grew  into  a  habit ; 
and  the  sight  of  St.  Firmin  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  cross  and  morose  to  every  one  around 
him.  But  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  this  an-> 
tipathy,  the  effects  were  most  galling.  No 
efforts  on  his  part  could  obtain  for  him  one 
word  of  approbation ;  the  alacrity  and  precision 
with  which  he  performed  the  most  harassing  and 
annoying  duties,  were  of  no  avail ;  and  if  ever 
he  did  afford  an  opportunity  for  reproof,  it  was 
conveyed  in  such  harsh  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage, that  it  required  the  utmost  command  over 
himself  to  listen  without  reply.  At  length  this 
sort  of  tyranny  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  one  day  he  ac- 
costed Arundel,  and  requested  that  he  would 
forward  his  application  to  the  General,  to  be 
permitted  to  exchange  into  some  other  regiment, 
even  though  it  should  be  with  an  inferior  rank. 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  request,"  said 
Arundel;  "  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  motives 
of  it  ?" 

"  Since  you  ask  them,  sir,"  replied  St.  Firmin, 
delighted  at  having  an  opportunity  of  entering 
into  an  explanation,  "  I  trust  you  will  impute  it 
to  no  disrespect,  if  I  say,  that  it  is  because  I 
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perceive  I  am,  unfortunately,  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  you;  and  that  my  efforts  to  merit  your 
approbation  are  in  vain/' 

"  If  you  have  any  complaints  to  make,  there 
are  means  of  redress  open  to  you,"  replied  his 
chief;  "be   assured  I   shall   not  shrink   from 
doing  every  thing  in  my  power  to  obtain  for 
you  an  impartial  hearing." 

"  No,  unfortunately,"  said  St.  Firmin,  '*  I 
can  make  no  such  specific  complaint ;  it  is  your 
manner,  as  much  as  your  language  and  actions, 
which,  I  fairly  tell  you,  make  life  intolerable  to 
me.  I  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  I  feel  it  the 
more,  because  I  cannot  help  observing  how 
differently  you  treat  every  one  else.  Or  even 
if  I  had  positive  charges  to  make  against  you, 
what  chance  should  I  have  of  obtaining  redress? 
— I,  with  no  friends,  no  connections,  and  nothing 
but  my  sword  to  depend  upon  for  bread,  against 
you — powerfully  supported  by  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  republic,  and  already  known 
and  distinguished  in  the  world. — No,  sir;  it  is 
from  you  alone  that  I  can  hope  for  justice; 
either  tell  me  my  fault,  that  I  may  have  a 
chance  of  correcting  it,  or  allow  me  to  leave  the 
regiment." 

A  silence  of  a  few  minutes  ensued. 
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"I  have  been  wrong/'  said  Arundel,  at 
length — "  very  wrong  ;  you  are  a  good  officer, 
Lieut.  St.  Firmin,  and  I  believe  an  honourable 
man.  Friends  we  can  never  be ;  but  as  long  as 
you  do  your  duty  as  you  have  hitherto  done  it, 
you  shall  receive  no  more  annoyance  from  me;" 
and  he  made  him  a  bow,  as  if  to  intimate  that 
their  conference  was  at  an  end ;  but  St.  Firmin, 
who  had  guessed  pretty  accurately  the  cause  of 
Arundel's  dislike,  and  was  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  conquer  it,  quickly  said, — 

"  And  why  not  friends,  Major  Arundel  ?  I 
have  promised  one  who  is  much  interested  in 
your  welfare,  that  to  whatever  danger  you  may 
be  exposed,  you  should  ever  find  a  faithful 
friend  by  your  side." 

At  these  words,  a  new  light  seemed  to  burst 
upon  Arundel;  grasping  St.  Firmin's  hand, — 

*'  What  mean  you  ?"  cried  he.  "  I  charge  you 
by  all  you  hold  most  sacred,  to  tell  me  truly,  and 
without  reserve,  all  that  passed  between  Mile, 
de  Romainville  and  yourself." 

St.  Firmin  complied,  and  without  concealing 
even,  what  he  called,  his  own  insane  passion,  he 
related  the  whole  conversation  he  had  had  with 
her. 

"  I  am  cured  of  my  folly,  I  hope  and  trust," 
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added  he ;  "  my  only  wish  is  to  prove  to  Mile, 
de  Bomainville  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  the 
friendship  she  deigned  to  offer  me;  and  how  can 
I  do  so  better,  than  by  devoting  myself  to  yon  ? 
It  remains  with  you  to  decide  whether  I  am  to 
be  deprived  of  this  happiness." 

"  You  are  a  generous  and  noble  fellow,  St 
Firmin,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  how  can  I  withhold 
my  friendship  from  one  whom  she  thought  wor- 
thy of  hers?  But  alas !  if  you  knew  what  a  wretch 
I  am,  how  infamously  I  have  behaved  to  her, 
you  would  no  longer  desire  it     I  have  lived 
years  in  the  last  few  minutes;  and  now  I  see 
her  conduct  and  mine,  for  the  last  two  years,  in 
their  proper  light.  What  she  must  have  suffered, 
how  much  misery  she  must  have  gone  through, 
from  her  father  on  one  side,  and  from  me  on  the 
other !    Can  I  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?    To 
have  doubted  for  a  second  such  a  heart  as  hers, 
and  then,  the  moment  that  she  was  mine,  to  cast 
her  away  from  me  for  ever !  No !  I  am  lost 
beyond  redemption ;  my  last  act  of  brutality  must 
have  destroyed  any  lingering  spark  of  affection. 
It  is  folly  to  doubt  it — such  an  insult  could  not  be 
forgiven  by  an  angel  from  heaven.     Idiot  1  mad* 
man,  that  I  was — to  cast  away,  to  break  to  atoms 
the  cup  of  happiness  when  I  had  it  at  my  lips. 
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Oh  !  what  a  triumph  for  her  father  to  know  that 
what  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  for  years  to 
effect,  I  have  done  for  him  in  one  short  minute ! 
I  am  every  way  lost."  And  he  certainly  did  look 
like  one  bereft  of  all  hope,  the  picture  of  des- 
pair. St.  Firmin,  who  perceived  that  his  pre- 
sence had  been  totally  forgotten  by  Arundel, 
during  these  self-upbraidings,  thought  it  time  to 
let  him  know  that  he  had  a  witness  to  his  rav- 
ings. 

"  I  know  not,v  said  he,  "  what  may  have 
been  the  former  conduct  of  the  Marquis ;  but  I 
can  assure  you,  that  no  man  could  speak  of  ano- 
ther in  terms  of  greater  commendation  than 
those  in  which  he  spoke  of  you,  during  the  time 
he  was  under  my  roof.  He  repeatedly  men- 
tioned vthe  obligations  he  was  under  to  you ;  and 
nothing  could  equal  his  disappointment,  when 
he  called  upon  you  the  day  after  his  daughter 
was  restored  to  him,  and  found  that  you  had 
already  left  Paris." 

"  Did  the  Marquis  call  on  me  himself?"  en- 
quired Arundel. 

"Yes,  indeed  he  did ;  and  would  not  be  satis- 
fied that  you  had  really  taken  your  departure, 
till  he  had  been  himself  admitted  into  your  apart- 
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ment.    I  never  saw  a  man  show  so  much  annoy- 


ance/' 


u 


Is  it  possible/*  said  Arundel,  half  aloud, 
that  the  Marquis  should  at  length  regret  the 
injustice  he  has  done  me,  and  wish  to  atone  for 
it  ?  Tell  me,"  continued  he,  addressing  St  Rr- 
min  ;  "  does  his  daughter  seem  happy  with 
him  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  a  parent  and  child  more  attached 
to  each  other,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Strange,"  said  Arundel.  "  I  cannot  compre- 
hend it." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,"  rejoined  St. 
Firmin ;  "  that  I  am  a  native  of  Romainville, 
and  commanded  the  escort  which  brought  Mons. 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  to  Paris.  It 
was  generally  understood,  previous  to  that  event, 
that  they  were  not  on  very  good  terms;  but  this 
was  not  much  more  than  conjecture,  for  the  Mar- 
quis never  admitted  any  stranger  into  his  house, 
and  the  servants  were  as  reserved  as  their  master; 
but  certainly,  after  his  arrest,  she  shewed  him 
the  most  affectionate  devotion." 

"  I  suppose  by  this  time  they  are  safe  in  Eng- 
land," said  Arundel. 

"  I  saw  them  off  the  day  before  I  left  Paris; 
and  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  line  dated  Lon- 
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don,  from  the  Marquis,  to  inform  me  that  they 
had  arrived  safe  and  in  good  health." 

"  Did  he  give  you  their  address  ?" 

*  No,  he  did  not,"  said  St.  Firmin. 

t€  Well,  I  suppose  that  will  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  out ;  and  as  soon  as  this  campaign  is 
concluded,  I  shall  ask  for  leave,  and  go  over  to 
England.  I  must  know  my  fate.  What  you  have 
told  me  has  placed  me  in  a  situation  of  suspense 
to  which  death  would  almost  be  preferable." 

This  was  a  determination,  however,  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  carrying  into  execution. 
France  was  involved  in  a  general  war  with 
Europe,  and  could  not  dispense  with  the  pre- 
sence of  a  single  man  who  followed  her  ban- 
ners. England  was  shortly  after  added  to  the 
list  of  her  enemies,  and  all  British  subjects 
were  required  to  leave  the  French  service,  under 
severe  penalties :  but  Arundel's  notions  of  honour 
and  duty  were  too  strict  to  allow  him  to  obey  the 
summons,  notwithstanding  all  the  exhortations 
and  treaties  of  his  English  friends.  He  thought 
himself  still  bound  to  act  against  the  other  as- 
sailants of  his  adopted  country ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  found  himself  one  fine 
day  proclaimed  an  outlaw  in  his  native  land, 
and  his  property  sequestrated.  His  return  to 
England  was  thus  rendered  impossible,  unless  he 
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made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  entirely  the  cause 
which  he  had  embraced.  His  hopes  too  of  hear- 
ing of  the  Marquis,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Hammonds,  were  disappointed.  His  name  was 
never  mentioned  in  any  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  his  sister,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
he  learnt  that  the  letters  of  recommendation  had 
never  been  presented.  The  check  for  five  hun- 
dred Louis  had  also  been  returned  to  his  banker, 
enclosed  in  a  short  note  from  Monsieur  de 
Romainville,  merely  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  offer,  and  assuring  Arundel  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  amply  provided.  In  short,  all 
his  attempts  to  discover  their  retreat  failed,  and 
his  only  hope  was,  that  some  fortunate  accident 
would  enable  him  at  length  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  them,  that  he  might  plead  for  pardon 
at  the  feet  of  her  whom  he  had  60  grossly  out- 
raged. 

The  multiplicity  of  military  operations  in 
which  he  was  soon  personally  engaged,  and 
the  various  political  events  which  at  this  period 
pressed  upon  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
fully  occupied  his  attention.  The  death  of  the 
King,  of  the  Queen,  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  of 
Danton,  and  finally  of  Robespierre  himself,  the 
defeat  of  the  sections  on  the  13  Vendemiare — 
excited  in  him  feelings  of  dismay  and  astonish- 
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ment,  at  the  sure  and  apparently  inevitable  fete 
which  seemed  to  await  in  turn  all  the  prominent 
actors  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  could  not  but 
congratulate  himself  on  his  having  withdrawn  in 
time  from  the  intrigues  of  the  capital,  to  the  com- 
parative  security  of  a  camp. 

There  was  another  person,  too,  about  whose 
fete  he  was  most  anxious,  and  this  was  de 
Beauvoisin.  Companion  of  the  flight  of  Lafayette, 
he  shared  the  captivity  which,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  law  or  justice,  was  inflicted  upon  him 
by  the  Austrian  government.  They  were  said 
to  be  alive  and  in  good  health,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  communicate  with  them ;  and  the  only 
guarantee  that  their  friends  had  of  their  safety, 
was  the  uncertain  reports  that  reached  them 
from  time  to  time  of  their  welfare,  while  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  government 
to  obtain  their  liberation  had  completely  failed. 

Arundel's  history,  for  the  next  three  years, 
would  be  merely  a  detail  of  the  different  military 
operations  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  to  which 
he  was  successively  attached.  It  will  be  suffi* 
cient  for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  the  spring  of 
the  year  1796  found  him  a  General  of  brigade 
in  the  division  commanded  by  Masscna,  and 
which  at  that  time  occupied  Loano,  and  the 
country  around  it,  in  the  county  of  Nice.    Here 
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the  army  bad  passed  the  winter    months  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  possible  destitution.     Few 
of  the  soldiers  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
their  feet ;  while  their  uniforms,  hanging  about 
them  in  rags,  were  insufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.    Nor  were  the 
officers  in  a  much  better  condition.     Their  pay, 
which  was  distributed  with  the  greatest  irregu- 
larity, consisted  of   assignats,   which    at    that 
time  had  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  Talue ; 
so  difficult  was  it  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  any  article 
of  merchandize.     Still  the  characteristic  gaiety 
of  the  French  soldiers  had  not  deserted  them ; 
and  amidst  those  barren  rocks,  still  covered  with 
snow,   the  air  resounded  with  their  patriotic 
songs  and  lighthearted  jests. 

One  evening,  Arundel  had  been  visiting  the 
posts  which  were  occupied  by  the  brigade  under 
his  command,  and  was  returning  slowly  to  his 
quarters,  stopping  from  time  to  time,  to  gase  on 
the  scenery  around  him.  It  was  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  Mar.  h ;  and  although  vegetation 
had  not  yet  begun  to  show  its  powers,  and  the 
snow-capped  mountains  recalled  the  severity  of 
winter,  the  air  was  yet  warm  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  which,  even  at  that  season,  had  been 
oppressively  hot  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
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It  was  such  an  evening  as  revives  hope  within 
the  breast  of  man,  and  makes  him  hail  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  the  return  of  spring.  Arundel 
felt  powerfully  its  refreshing  influence ;  he  stood 
in  need  of  something  to  cheer  his  drooping 
spirits,  for  his  thoughts  were  gloomy,  and  his 
position  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  most 
irksome  to  him.  Robespierre's  fall  had  proved 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  advancement.  Known  at 
Paris  as  the  Dictator's  protege,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  caution  with  which  he  had 
acted,  suspected  most  unjustly  of  being  attached 
to  his  doctrines,  he  naturally  enough  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  those  who  had  brought 
about  the  9th  Thermidor.  That  he  had  been 
denounced  to  the  convention  by  one  of  the 
proconsuls,  and  defended  by  Robespierre,  was 
in  itself  enough  to  stamp  him  at  once  as  a 
dangerous  man ;  and  he  had  to  fight  his  way 
against  a  host  of  open  and  concealed  enemies. 
Made  a  Colonel  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Jem- 
mappes,  in  those  days  of  rapid  promotion,  he 
had  only  just  obtained  the  rank  of  General, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  exposed  his  life 
with  a  recklessness  that  savoured  of  temerity 
on  every  occasion  where  honour  was  to  be 
acquired,  or  the  service  of  the  republic  seemed 
to  require  it.    At  the  pressing  instance  of  Mas- 
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sena,  after  the  battle  of  Loano,  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  in  which  he  had  most  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  he  had  at  length  been  made 
a  general  officer,   and  Massena    had  instantly 
conferred  on  him  the  command  of  a   brigade, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  a  number  of  officers, 
who  whispered  their  displeasure  at  such  a  trust 
being  confided  to  one  who   was  known  to  be 
obnoxious   to   the   ruling    powers.       Of    these 
murmurs,  however,  Massena  took  not  the  least 
notice.      A  foreigner  himself,  he  had    forced 
himself  up  to  the   rank  he  then  held  in   the 
French  army  by  his  bravery  and  military  talents, 
and  perhaps  he  sympathized  with  one   whose 
career  so  nearly  resembled  his  own.   A  thorough 
soldier,  he  was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
pretensions    of   others,    and    he    saw   that  in 
Arundel,  which  told  him  that  his   confidence 
would  not  be  misplaced.      Augereau  also  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  our  hero,  for  what  reason  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  except  that  he  too  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Robespierre,  and  looked  upon 
his  fall  as  the  death-blow  of  the  republic. 

Certainly  no  two  persons  could  be  more 
dissimilar  in  every  respect;  and  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  excellent  heart  which  beat 
under  Augereau's  particularly  coarse  and  vulgar 
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exterior,  could  have  induced  Arundel'to  tolerate 
his  attempts  at  intimacy  with  patience.  But  it  is 
an  unnatural  position  for  a  man  to  stand  alone 
in  the  world  without  a  friend.  The  human 
heart  must  expand,  or  be  dried  up ;  and  how 
often  are  men  forced,  by  this  necessity,  to  give 
their  friendship  and  their  confidence  to  those 
from  whom,  in  another  and  more  fortunate  posi- 
tion, they  would  probably  recoil  with  disgust 
Thus  it  was  that  Augereau  and  Arundel 
passed  as  much  of  their  time  together  as  the 
nature  of  service  and  the  former's  pursuit  of 
his  low  pleasures  allowed;  and  by  degrees 
Arundel  obtained  an  influence  over  him  which 
oftentimes  moderated  the  boisterous  violence  of 
his  temper,  and  prevented  his  taking  steps  which 
would  have  been  alike  injurious  to  himself  and 
others. 

St.  Firmin,  who'  shared  the  disgrace  of  his 
friend,  had  only  reached  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  Arundel  his  princi- 
pal aide-de-camp.  Well  had  he  redeemed  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  Mile,  de  Bomainville. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  had  he  saved  his 
friend  at  the  expense  of  his  own  blood ;  and  by 
a  singular  sort  of  fatality,  while  Arundel  came 
out  of  every  action  safe  and  untouched,  poor 
St.  Firmin  rarely  escaped  without  a  wound  of 
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more  or  less  importance.  Never  did  the  feeling  of 
friendship  exist  in  greater  force,  in  greater  pu- 
rity, than  between  these  two ;  in  St.  Firmin  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  species  of  idolatry.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  so  perfect  as  Arundel 
had  ever  existed  since  our  first  parents  were  dri- 
ven out  of  Paradise  ;  and  one  really  might  have 
supposed  that  he  felt  the  sincerest  gratification 
in  receiving  wounds  by  his  side,  if  he  could  by 
any  means  persuade  himself  that  the  fatal  blow 
would  otherwise  have  reached  his  Mend. 

Arundel,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  return- 
ing slowly  to  his  quarters,  when  at  a  short  dis- 
tance he  saw  Augereau  and  St.  Firmin  hastening 
towards  him,  and  evidently  anxious  to  join  him. 
As  soon  as  they  approached,  Augereau  shouted 
out  at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice — 

"  We  have  at  last  a  new  commander-in-chief." 
"Well,   and  who   is   he?"   asked  Arundel; 
**  though  I  am  afraid,  from  your  looks,  I  must 
congratulate  Masscna,  and  not  you." 

"  Massena ! — no,  damn  them !  You  do  not 
think  Massena's  nomination  would  annoy  me; 
though  I  flatter  myself— but  that  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose;  no,  it  is  neither  Massena  nor 
myself.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  little  Corsican, 
by  name  Buonaparte,  who  saved  the  five  em- 
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bryo  kings  of  the  Luxembourg  from  our  Honest 
friends  the  sections,  on  the  13th  of  Vendemiare  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  he  commanded  the  artillery 
at  Toulon." 

"  Well9  this  mighty  man  is  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  I  think  he  will 
find  it  rather  more  difficult  to  get  to  Turin 
than  to  slaughter  unoffending  patriots  in  the 
streets  of  Paris." 

"  Tou  and  Massena,"  said  Arundel,  "  have 
good  reason  to  think  yourselves  hardly  dealt 
with — there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  let  us  see 
what  our  new  General  can  do  before  we  abuse 
him." 

"  I  don't  abuse  him,"  rejoined  Augereau ;  "  I 
only  wish  Danican  had  given  him  a  better  lesson 
when  he  made  his  first  essay  in  generalship."* 
•    "  And  you,  St.  Firmin,"  said  Arundel,  "  have 
you  anything  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  citizen  General,"  replied  the  aide-de-  . 
camp ;  "  there  is  a  young  officer  just  arrived,  and 
waiting  at  your  quarters  to  see  you ;  I  think  he 
must  be  a  commissary-general,  or  some  such 
thing,  from  his  uniform ;  he  desired  me  to  inform 
you  that  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  directly." 

*   General  Danican  commanded  the  Sections  against  the 
troops  of  the  Convention,  on  the  13th  Vendemiare. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  Did  he  not  give  his  name  ?" 

"  No ;  he  said  it  was  not  necessary." 

«  D — n  his  impudence !"  exclaimed  Augereau ; 
"  if  I  were  you,  Arundel,  I  would  sit  down  here, 
and  send  for  him  to  come  to  you.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him;  he  is  dressed  out  as  fine  as  can 
be,  in  the  uniform  we  Generals  used  to  wear, 
as  long  as  we  had  uniforms.  I  dare  say  he  is 
only  the  courier  of  our  new  commander,  and 
has  borrowed  one  of  his  coats." 

"Or,  perhaps,"  said  Arundel,  "the  com- 
mander-in-chief himself/' 

"  Oh,  no !  Massena  has  only  just  received 
the  dispatches  containing  the  news  of  his  nomi- 
nation ;  he  will  not  be  here  for  a  week,  at  least" 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage in  which  Arundel  had  established  his 
quarters.  When  he  entered  the  room  which 
served  him  for  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and 
bed-room,  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  only  just 
distinguish  a  thin  individual,  apparently  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  who  was  sitting  over  the 
embers  of  the  dying  fire,  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  rake  together  with  the  scabbard  of 
his  sword.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  Arundel's 
entrance,  till  the  latter  addressed  him. 

"What  can  I  do  for  your  service,  citizen?' 
said  he ;  "I  hear  you  wished  to  speak  to  me." 
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"I  wished  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  General  Arundel/9  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  was  quite  unknown  to  him  to 
whom  it  was  directed. 

"  Excuse  my  not  recognizing  you,  it  is  so 
dark ;  oh !  here  come  lights/'  said  Arundel,  as 
a  servant  made  his  appearance  with  them,  fol- 
lowed by  Augereau,  who  never  thought  of 
ceremony ;  "  even  now,  though  your  features 
are  not  quite  unknown  to  me,  I  cannot  recall 
your  name.'' 

"  That  does  not  surprise  me,  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  you  ever  heard  it.  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  on  the  10th 
of  August  ?" 

"  No,  by  heavens  !"  cried  Arundel,  warmly ; 
"well  do  I  remember  you  now,  and  long  did  I 
seek  for  you,  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
your  well-timed  assistance.     I  am  indeed  de- 

* 

lighted  at  last  to  have  got  the  opportunity." 

€i  What !"  cried  Augereau ;  "  is  this  the 
young  man  I  have  heard  you  so  often  speak  of? 
Mille  tonnerres  de  Dieu  ! — I  must  make  your 
acquaintance.  I  am  General  Augereau,"  and  at 
the  same  time  he  seized  the  stranger's  hand,  and 
squeezed  it  with  a  fervour  that  made  him  wince 
a  little.   "  Are  you  just  come  from  Paris  ?"  con- 

l  2 
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turned  he:  u  have  you  ever  seen  anything  of  this 
young  coxcomb — this  Buonaparte,  whom  dfc 
Directory  have  thought  fit  to  put  over  the  headi 
of  Massena  and  me  P* 

"  I  know  him  very  well,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

€t  Well,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? — when 
will  he  be  here  V*  * 

"He  is  here/9  said  the  stranger.  "I  am 
General  Buonaparte/' 

*'  The  devil  you  are  !"  'cried  Augereau,  start- 
ing back,  rather  abashed,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  at  finding  himself  face  to  iace 
with  a  person  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  disre- 
spectfully. 

u  Yes/*  continued  the  other,  "lam  General 
Buonaparte ;  and  if  I  am  a  coxcomb — which 
I  do  not  think  I  am  —  be  assured  I  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  merit  and  bravery  of  a 
man  like  General  Augereau.  But  enough  of 
this  —  I  learnt  that  your  brigade,  General 
Arundel,  occupied  this  position,  and,  as  I  can- 
not go  farther  till  to-morrow  morning,  I  must 
ask  you  for  hospitality  for  the  night" 

"  Such  as  it  is,  citizen  General,  it  is  at  your 
disposal,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  but  shall  I  not  in- 
form Massena  of  your  arrival  ?" 

"  That  is  already  done ;  I  sent  forward  one  of 
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my  aides-de-camp,  and  expect  him  back  every 
minute." 

In  fact,  he  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  before 
his  aide-de-camp,  Junot,  returned,  followed  by 
Massena  and  a  crowd  of  officers,  anxious  to 
pay  their  respects  to  their  new  chief. 

"  Citizens/'  said  Buonaparte,  as  soon  as  the 
presentations  were  over,  and  silence  a  little  re- 
stored, "  the  republic  has  confided  to  me  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  I  shall  remain 
here  a  week,  to  complete  those  arrangements 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  me  to  carry  my 
future  plans  into  effect.  We  must  endeavour, 
during  that  time,  to  replenish  our  magazines, 
and  perfect  the  discipline  of  the  army;  for  that 
I  depend  upon  your  intelligence,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  your  soldiers.  I  know  the  difficul- 
ties we  must  encounter  in  endeavouring  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  army,  which  are  many,  and 
unfortunately  our  resources  are  few.  But  to 
men  of  resolution,  nothing  is  impossible.  To- 
morrow I  shall  see  you  again." 

Long  and  various  were  the  comments  that 
were  made  by  the  different  officers,  as  soon  as 
they  had  retired  from  Buonaparte's  presence, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  re- 
ceived; but  all  agreed  in  one  point,  that  he 
resembled  in  nothing  any  of  the  generals  to 
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whom  the  armies  of  the  Republic  had  been 
hitherto  entrusted.  Liberie,  egalite,fraternite, 
seemed  to  be  words  which  found  no  place  in  his 
vocabulary.  Every  one  appeared  to  feel  that 
what  he  ordered,  they  must  execute  without 
murmur  or  remonstrance* 

"  Tudieu,  il  y  va  rondement"  said  Augereau 
to  Lannes,  whose  arm  he  had  taken.  "If  he  does 
as  well  as  he  talks/  he  will  lead  us  far/' 

"And  why  should  he  not?"  said  Lannes; 
"  there  is  something  about  him  that  one  is  forced 
to  respect,  young  as  he  is ;  I  only  wish  he  would 
begin  by  taking  those  confounded  commissaries 
to  task,  who  are  starving  us  and  enriching  them- 
selves." 

w  Aye,  that  would  be  beginning  at  the  right 
end,  indeed/9  cried  Augereau.  "  I  will  warn  that 
cursed  scoundrel  Lepeltier,  that  if  he  plays  me 
any  more  tricks,  I  will  try  whether  the  com- 
mander-in-chief cannot  put  a  stop  to  them;" 
and  the  very  next  morning  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  his  threat  into  execution.  Le- 
peltier was  a  low,  ignorant  man,  whose  sole 
object  was  to  amass  money  by  any  means  in  his 
power,  and  who  had  contrived,  by  dint  of  bribing 
and  promising,  to  obtain  a  situation  of  commis* 
saire  des  vivres  in  the  division  of  the  army  of 
Italy  commanded  by  Augereau.     Here,  every 
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day  offered  him  opportunities  of  indulging  his 
rapacity,  which  he  greedily  embraced,  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  wants  and  miseries  of  those 
around  him.  In  vain  did  the  General  storm  and 
threaten.  Lepeltier  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  without  even  appearing  to  take  notice 
of  the  menaces  of  Augereau,  or  the  murmurs  of 
the  soldiery,  amongst  whom  he  was  an  object  of 
general  detestation*  Satisfied  that  the  powerful 
influence  he  possessed  in  the  Directory  itself, 
— for  it  appeared  that  he  was  first  cousin  to 
Barras's  valet- de-chambre — would  be  sufficient 
to  shelter  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  mis- 
conduct, he  continued  to  fill  his  coffers  at  the 
expense  of  the  army  and  the  state,  and  treated 
every  representation  that  was  made  to  him  with 
the  most  sovereign  contempt.  It  happened,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  that  on  the  very  morning 
after  Buonaparte's  arrival,  a  case  of  peculation, 
more  flagrant  even  than  common,  was  brought 
under  Augereau's  notice,  and  the  proofs  were 
clear  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  captious 
lawyer.  Furious  at  this  fresh  piece  of  villainy, 
and  -with  his  temper  not  at  all  improved  by 
having  been  obliged  to  breakfast  on  black  bread, 
potatoes  and  sour  wine,  the  General  sent  to  de- 
sire Lepeltier  to  come  to  him  directly.    The 
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commissary,  with  the  insolence  of  a  purse-proud 
parvenu,  sent  back  word,  that  he  was  then  busy, 
but  that  if  General  Augereau  would  take  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  his  quarters,  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  see  him.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
Augereau  rushed  to  the  house  inhabited  by 
Lepeltier,  and  bursting  into  the  room  where  he 
was  sitting,  found  him  quietly  discussing  a  din- 
don  aux  truffles,  which  he  washed  down  with 
copious  draughts  of  Champagne.  This  sight 
redoubled,  if  possible,  Augereau's  wrath. 

"  Sacree  canaille,"  he  roared  out ;  "  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  behave  to  a  General  of  the 
Republic;'*  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  seized  the  turkey  by  the  two  legs,  and  fling- 
ing it  full  at  the  devoted  head  of  the  commissary, 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

What  further  he  might  have  done,  there  is  no 
saying,  for,  luckily,  some  of  his  staff,  who  had 
followed  him  as  fast  as  they  could,  when  they 
saw  him  run  out  of  his  house  without  his  hat, 
came  up  at  this  juncture,  and  contrived  to  pinion 
him  and  force  him  into  a  chair.  By  this  time, 
Lepeltier  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
rise  from  the  floor,  and  a  more  ludicrous  object 
never  presented  itself;  his  face  covered  with 
celery  sauce  and  blood,  which  streamed  in  tor* 
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rents  from  his  nose,  and  which  he  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  stop,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
imprecations  with  a  volubility  that  was  perfectly 
overwhelming.  Augereau  was  not  slow  in  re- 
plying, and  after  a  violent  altercation,  they  both 
went  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Lepeltier  was  the  first  in  the  field ;  and  his 
woeful  appearance,  which  he  had  hardly  given 
himself  time  to  improve,  fully  corroborated  the 
truth  of  his  statement." 

"  This  is  a  violent  attack  against  an  unoffend- 
ing man,  General  Augereau/'  said  Buonaparte, 
severely :  "  what  excuse  can  you  make  for  it  ? " 

"Unoffending!  Excuse!  citizen  General/9  re- 
plied Augereau,  trembling  with  passion,  "none ! 
I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  break  the  scoundrel's 
head  instead  of  his  nose.  A  serious  complaint 
is  made  to  me  against  him ;  I  send  for  him  to 
come  and  justify  himself:  he  returns  for  answer, 
that  he  is  busy,  and  cannot  come,  but  that  if  I 
like,  I  may  go  to  him :  and  when  I  arrive  in  his 
quarters,  I  find  Monsieur  le  Commissaire  enjoy- 
ing himself  over  a  fat  turkey  and  champagne, 
while,  thanks  to  his  robberies,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Republic  are  left  to  starve,  or  support  them- 
selves by  plunder." 

l  5 
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"  That,  indeed,  alters  the  case.  Why  did  not 
you  obey  the  orders  you  received  from  your 
superior,  sir  ? "  said  Buonaparte,  addressing 
Lepeltier. 

"  Because  I  do  not  consider  him  my.  supe- 
rior," insolently  replied  that  worthy.  "  I  hold 
myself  responsible  to  the  administration  at  Paris, 
and  to  them  alone." 

"  Do  you  so  ?"  said  Buonaparte :  **  if  that  has 
been  the  case  hitherto,  it  will  be  so  no  longer, 
at  least  not  while  I  hold  the  command.  General 
Augereau,  I  think  you  said  a  charge  of  a  serious 
nature  had  been  made  against  this  man ;  what 
was  it?" 

"Why,  citizen  General,  ten  days  ago,  the 
commissaire  bought  fifty  oxen  of  a  farmer, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Drfime,  for  the  use  of 
the  army ;  but,  finding  that  one  of  this  man's 
neighbours  would  give  him  a  higher  price  for 
them,  he  sold  them  again,  and  pocketed  fifty 
louis-d'or  in  gold  by  the  transaction ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  my  division  has  had 
no  meat  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Citizen  Lepel- 
tier being  at  length  alarmed,  I  suppose,  by  the 
complaints  of  the  troops,  thought  it  time  to  pro- 
vide fresh  stores  for  their  use,  and  not  finding 
any  oxen  to  be  had,  goes  to  the  farmer  to  whom 
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he  had  sold  the  former  ones,  and  compels  him 
to  part  with  them  for  half  the  price  he  had  paid, 
and  even  that  he  only  gave  him  in  assignats. 
The  farmer,  naturally  indignant  at  this  bare- 
faced robbery,  came  to  me  this  morning  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  redress." 

"  Is  this  true,  citizen  Lepeltier?"  said  Buona- 
parte. 

"It  is  not,"  replied  the  Commissary,  who 
began  not  to  like  the  turn  things  were  taking. 
"  It  is  totally  false.  I  never  sold  an  ox  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  to  a  farmer  or  peasant, 
in  my  life." 

"  Have  you  any  proofs,  General  Augereau  ?" 
asked  Buonaparte. 

"Certainly,  citizen  General,"  replied  Auge- 
reau. "  Come  forward  you  there ;"  and  three 
peasants  were  pushed  forward  into  the  circle  by 
one  of  Augereau's  aides-de-camp.  Lepeltier's 
yellow  complexion  assumed  a  deeper  hue  when 
he  saw  them.  "  This  is  the  man  from  whom 
the  oxen  were  bought,  and  these  two  are  the 
father  and  son  to  whom  they  were  sold." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  say,"  cried  Lepeltier,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  save 
himself,  "  do  you  dare  to  say,  that  you  ever 
bought  an  ox  of  me  ?*  and  he  looked  at  him  as 
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if  he  could  with  pleasure  hare  struck  him  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

"  Oh  no,  good  sir/9  cried  the  old  man,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb  :  "  I  must  have  made  some 
mistake  ;  pray  let  me  return  home." 

"  Tou  infernal  old  scoundrel,"  cried  Auge* 
reau,  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Repeat, 
directly,  what  you  told  me  this  morning,  or  I 
will  have  you  hanged  upon  that  tree." 

*•  Silence,  citizens,"  cried  Buonaparte  ;  a  we 
shall  never  get  the  truth  from  this  man,  if  you 
frighten  him  thus.  Listen  to  me,  my  friend  : — 
nobody  here  shall  do  you  any  injury,  provided 
you  speak  the  truth ;  if  you  do  not,  the  conse- 
quences be  upon  your  own  head." 

But  even  this  assurance  had  no  effect  upon 
the  peasant,  who  seemed  perfectly  paralyzed  by 
terror,  and  kept  repeating,  "  It  is  a  mistake, 
quite  a  mistake — let  me  go." 

At  length  his  son,  seeing  from  the  looks  of 
those  around  him,  that  their  patience  was  not 
likely  to  last  much  longer,  took  courage  to  say : 

"  Gentlemen,  my  father  is  not  much  used  to 
speak  before  company,  but  what  he  told  the 
General  is  quite  true.  We  did  buy  the  oxen 
which  belonged  to  our  neighbour  here— of  that 
gentleman,"  pointing  to  Lepeltier ;  "  here  is  his 
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receipt  for  the  money/'  and  he  produced  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  handed  over  to  Buona- 
parte. "  He  seized  them  again  yesterday,  and 
gave  us  these  assignats  for  them ;  they  are  even 
now  in  the  camp,  for  I  saw  them  this  morning, 
and  so  did  we  all." 

The  two  others  made  a  sign  of  assent.  Buo- 
naparte opened  the  bit  of  paper,  which  he  had 
hitherto  held  closed  in  his  hand,and  read,  aloud : 
'  Received  of  Michel  Dumont  one  hundred  and 
sixty  louis-d'ors  in  gold,  for  fifty  oxen :  signed, 
Lepeltier.' " 

Turning  to  the  unfortunate  commissary,  he 
said — 

"  Have  you  anything  further  to  allege  in  your 
defence  ? — is  this  your  handwriting  ?" 

"  It  is  not*— it  is  all  false — a  plot  got  up  against 
me  by  General  Augereau,"  replied  the  other,  with 
the  sullen  doggedness  of  desperation ;  but  twenty 
persons  present  spoke  to  the  hand-writing  being 
genuine,  and  every  loop-hole  of  escape  was 
closed.  "I  see  I  have  no  justice  to  expect  here, 
citizen  General,"  said  Lepeltier,  addressing 
Buonaparte ;  "  I  here  give  in  my  resignation, 
and  shall  see  if  I  cannot  get  redress  at  Paris." 

"  Junot,"  said  Buonaparte,  "  arrest  that  man. 
Lepeltier,  you  are  convicted  of  one  of  the  most 
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infamous  crimes  a  man  can  be  guilty  of — that  of 
profiting  by  the  wants  and  miseries  of  others,  to 
gratify  your  avarice — of  neglecting  your  duty,  of 
exposing  the  army  to  starvation,  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  insubordination,  which  such  a  state  of 
things  must  inevitably  produce.  Make  your 
peace  with  God,  for  your  earthly  career  is  clo- 
sed ;  you  will  be  shot  within  an  hour." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  from  heaven,  it 
could  not  have  produced  more  surprise  or  con- 
sternation amongst  those  who  were  there  assem- 
bled, than  did  the  decree  they  had  just  heard. 
They  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
most  barefaced  acts  of  plunder  passed  by,  if  not 
unnoticed,  at  least  without  reprimand,  that  even 
Lepeltier'8  voluntary  resignation  had  struck  them 
with  surprise.  As  for  that  miserable  victim  of  his 
own  cupidity,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  under- 
stood rightly  the  fate  that  awaited  him ;  he  re- 
mained staring  upon  those  around  with  fixed 
eyes  and  open  mouth,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
Augereau  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  hope, citizen  General,9'  said  he,  "you  will 
allow  me  to  intercede  for  the  poor  devil ;  he  has 
had  a  good  fright,  and  if  he  leaves  the  army,  he 
can  do  us  no  further  harm.  I  should  be  sorry  if 
the  joke  was  carried  further." 
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"  Joke,  General  Augereau  !"  exclaimed  he  to 
whom  this  speech  was  addressed.  "  Do  you  call 
this  a  joke  ?  And  how  can  I  punish  a  poor  starv- 
ing soldier  for  robbing  a  hen-roost,  if  such  a 
wholesale  plunderer  as  this  is  to  escape  ?  No, 
he  dies ;  and  I  trust  the  example  I  make  of  him 
will  spare  me  the  necessity  of  such  a  punish- 
ment for  the  future." 

"  But,  General,"  said  Augereau,  stepping 
dose  up  to  him,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  was  intended  for  a  whisper,  but  which 
was  audible  to  every  one  present ;  "  he  has  great 
interest  at  the  Luxembourg ;  you  may  get  your- 
self into  a  scrape !" 

"  And  what  care  I  ?"  exclaimed  Buonaparte, 
aloud :  "  as  long  as  I  do  my  duty,  no  man  on  earth 
can  find  fault  with  me;  and  I  expect  everybody 
else  to  do  theirs." 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  other  officers  had 
consulted  together,  and  approaching  the  Gene- 
ral-in-chief  in  a  body,  they  asked  for  the  unfor- 
tunate man's  pardon,  urging  that  the  same  offen- 
ces had  been  so  long  committed  with  impunity, 
that  it  was  hard  to  punish  them  so  severely 
without  some  sort  of  previous  intimation  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  winked  at;  but  Buona- 
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parte  was  immoveable;  Lepeltier  was  taken 
away  in  a  state  of  seeming  insensibility,  and  soon 
after,  half-a-dozen  musket  shots,  and  a  roll  of  the 
drums,  told  that  his  mortal  career  had  closed  for 
ever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our-Commander-in- 
chief  now?"  said  Lannes,  as  some  of  the 
superior  officers  were  sitting  round  his  table, 
making  an  excellent  dinner  upon  joints  of  pork,  , 
dressed  in  every  possible  way,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  scene  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter  took  place. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  was  not 
in  his  situation ;  but  I  would  have  acted  exactly 
as  he  did." 

"  By  heavens,  then !"  said  Augereau,  "  I 
would  not.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  butchered 
the  man  myself.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
but  an  act  of  common  civility  if  he  had  forgiven 
him,  when  I,  his  accuser,  requested  it ;  but  he 
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has  evidently  never  been  used  to  good  society" 
A  general  laugh  greeted  this  observation,  ren- 
dered more  piquant  considering  the  lips  from 
which  it  fell. 

"What  is  all  this?"  exclaimed  Joubert,  as 
soon  as  the  mirth  had  subsided;  "you  and 
Arundel  have  changed  characters ;  you,  who  in 
general  are  not  much  more  inclined  to  pity  the 
miseries  of  others  than  you  do  your  own, 
plead  for  this  bloodsucker,  and  Arundel,  who  is 
scarcely  yet  hardened  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
seems  anxious  to  shed  it." 

"  That  is  easily  explained/'  cried  Massena; 
"this  time,  Augereau  allowed  his  heart  to 
speak,  and  Arundel  his  head.  I  think  the  latr 
ter  right  This  one  example — and  I  confess 
I,  for  one,  cannot  bring  myself  to  pity  the  fate 
of  such  a  scoundrel — will  do  more  to  reestablish 
the  discipline  of  the  army  than  any  thing  else. 
The  soldiers  will  see  that  they  have  a  chief  who 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  robbed  with  impunity, 
and  who  will  not  flinch  from  acts  of  severe 
justice." 

Massena  was  right:  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  new  commander  was  esta- 
blished as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  passed  the  whole  army  in  review, 
preparatory  to  his  opening  the  campaign,  the 
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enthusiastic  reception  he  met  with,  convinced 
him  that  his  authority  was  already  firmly  esta- 
blished over  them,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs 
which  his  youth  and  inexperience  had  at  first 
excited  against  his  appointment. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  made  use 
of  those  memorable  words,  so  prophetic  of  the 
course  he  was  on  the  point  of  commencing. 

"Soldiers,"  cried  he,  "you  are  naked  and 
ill-fed.  The  government  owes  you  much,  and 
can  give  you  nothing.  The  patience,  the  courage 
you  have  shown  amidst  these  rocks  are  admirable, 
but  they  give  you  no  solid  glory,  no  imperish- 
able fame.  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile 
plains  of  Europe.  Rich  provinces,  large  cities, 
will  fall  into  your  power.  In  them,  you  will 
find  honour,  and  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  shall  I  find  you  deficient  in 
courage  or  fortitude  ?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  the  air  rung 
with  cries  of  Five  la  Republique.  This  Ian* 
guage,  so  new  to  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  yet  found  an  echo  in  their  breasts ; 
and  the  picture  of  ease  and  plenty  which  had 
been  laid  before  them,  was  well  calculated  to 
inflame    the    imagination   of    men,    who    for 
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months  had  been  dragging  on  life  in  the  midst 
of  want  and  privations  of  every  kind. 

But  though  Buonaparte  had  thus  conciliated 
the  good  will  of  the  soldiery,  he  had  not  been 
equally  successful  with  the  officers  under  h» 
command — at  least  with  those  amongst  them 
who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  one  so  young,  and  ai 
yet  totally  unknown  to  fame.  Augereau  was 
the  loudest  in  his  exclamations  against  the 
system  of  favouritism,  which  had  given  them 
such  a  General-in-chief ;  and  it  required  all  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  prevent  his  sending 
in  his  resignation.  A  violent  republican,  he 
was  particularly  indignant  at  the  total  omission 
of  all  allusion  to  the  republic  in  Buonaparte  i 
famous  address,  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

"  What  does  he  take  us  for  ?"  exclaimed  he,  to 
a  circle  of  approving  auditors,  "when  he 
addresses  us  as  if  we  were  still  the  soldien 
of  the  tyrant  ?  Is  he  too  fine  a  gentleman  to 
ter  the  word  Patrie  or  Mepublique,  without 
choaking  ?  I  think  I  could  guess  where  he 
would  have  been  at  this  moment,  if  my  poor 
friend  St.  Just  had  been  commissary  here  in 
the  good  old  times,  which  I  suppose  we  shall 
soon  be  ordered  not  to  regret  Sacre,  mitte  Urn" 
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nerres  de  Dieu,  he  had  better  mind  what  he  is 
about,  or  there  are  yet  men  in  the  army  who 
will  be  capable  of  sending  him  back  to  Paris  to 
tell  his  friend,  King  Barras,  that  we  have  not 
seen  torrents  of  blood  flow  in  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  to  have  the  ancien  regime  quietly 
reestablished." 

Nor  was  Massena  much  better  pleased, 
although  his  prudence,  and  a  due  sense  of 
what  he  owed  to  his  superior  officer,  did  not 
allow  him  to  give  vent  to  his  displeasure  in 
words.  It  manifested  itself  solely  in  the  cold 
and  reserved  manner  with  which  he  met  all  the 
attempts  of  Buonaparte  to  win  his  confidence. 
In  the  younger  officers,  however,  he  found 
strenuous  defenders.  Arundel,  Lannes,  Joubert, 
and  many  others,  whose  names  have  since  been 
enrolled  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  were  content 
to  be  led  by  a  chief,  whose  age  did  not  exceed 
their  own,  and  whose  rapid  career  seemed  to 
them  a  happy  presage  of  what  they  might  them- 
selves expect. 

The  times  were  fast  approaching  which  were 
to  turn  the  distrust  of  the  murmurers  into 
admiration,  and  the  confidence  of  his  adherents 
into  enthusiasm.  As  soon  as  Buonaparte  had 
completed  his  arrangements,  he  broke  up  his 
camp   at  Loano  and  Albenga,  and  proceeded 
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to  carry  into  execution  the  audacious  plan  which 
his  genius    suggested   to    him.      In    front  of 
him  were  two  hostile  armies,  each  of  them  well 
disciplined,    well  provisioned,  and  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  own.     The  Austrian  field-mar- 
shal, Beaulieu,  had  approached  Genoa,  with  a 
view  to  cover  that  city,  which  Buonaparte  ap- 
peared to   threaten;    while    the    Piedmontese 
army,  under  Colli,  defended  the  passes  that  led 
to  Turin.     By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  Beaulieu  is 
deceived :  his  lieutenant  D' Argenteau,  is  beaten 
at  Montenotte,  Dego  and  Millesimo :    Colli  is 
defeated  at  Mondovi ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia 
thinks  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  sate 
his  crown  by  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Cherasco. 
It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  full  justice 
was  done  to  the  wonderful  man  who  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  power  and  feme. 
Every  individual  of  the  army,  from  the  General 
to  the  common  soldier,  seemed  to  enter  into  his 
plans,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  electrified  by  the 
magical  touch  of  his  genius.    Nothing  appeared 
impossible  to  their  excited  imaginations;  and 
the  complete  conquest  of  Italy  was  looked  upon 
as  the  certain  result  of  the  campaign.    Buona- 
parte, profiting  by  their  enthusiasm,  passed  the 
Po,  after  having  again  deceived  Beaulieu,  and 
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subjected  Parma  and  Placentia  to  his  arms, 
Beaulieu,  however,  though  out-manoeuvred  on 
all  points,  was  still  formidable ;  and  Buonaparte, 
now  sure  of  his  troops,  determined  if  possible  to 
bring  the  Austrian  commander  to  a  general 
action,  which  should  decide  the  fate  of  Italy. 
His  antagonist  was  too  wary  and  prudent 
to  be  caught  in  the  snare,  and  appeared  to 
be  equally  determined  not  to  risk  a  general 
engagement,  until  circumstances  should  enable 
him  to  do  so  with  the  certainty  of  success ;  and 
in  the  meantime  contented  himself  with  dis- 
posing his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defend 
the  approaches  of  the  city  of  Milan,  one  great 
object  of  the  conqueror's  desires.  But  he  had 
to  do  with  one  who  was  as  prompt  to  execute 
the  suggestions  of  his  genius  as  his  head  was 
fertile  in  conceiving  them.  Buonaparte  re- 
solved to  pass  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  the  position,  and  the  nu- 
merous batteries  by  which  the  bridge  was  com- 
manded. His  advanced  guard  came  up  with 
Beaulieu's  rearguard  close  to  the  town,  which 
they  entered  with  theih,  driving  them  out  at  the 
opposite  gate;  but  here  their  progress  was 
stopped.  The  long  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Adda  was  defended  on  the  other  side  by  ten 
thousand  Austrians,  fighting  under    cover    of 
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strong  intrenchments,  and  covered  by  a  for- 
midable train  of  artillery. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  arrived  upon  the  spot, 
he  reconnoitred  the  whole  position,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape.  In  a  mo- 
ment his  resolution  was  taken ;  a  picked  column 
of  three  thousand  grenadiers  was  formed,  who 
received  with  cries  of  Five  la  RepubUqtte,  Vwe 
Buonaparte  the  few  words  which  he  addressed 
to  them  on  the  obstacles thev  had  to  overcome.and 
the  imperishable  glory  that  would  wait  on  their 
success.  Among  his  Generals,  however,  there 
were  some  who  were  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the 
result ;  one  of  them  even  ventured  to  represent 
to  him  the  dangers  to  which  the  army  would  be 
exposed,  should  the  attack  fail.  "  Tou  do  not 
yet  know  what  can  be  accomplished  with  such 
soldiers,"  was  the  calm  reply,  and  orders  were 
given  for  the  column  to  advance. 

Headed  by  a  band  of  officers,  the  best,  the  bra- 
vest in  the  army,  who  had  pressed  forward  into 
the  post  of  honour,  many  of  them  without  having 
any  command  in  the  gallant  column  they  led, 
but  only  following  the  dictates  of  their  courage 
which  prompted  them  to  take  a  part  in  the 
most  glorious  achievement  of  the  war,  the 
formidable  column  advanced  at  a  quick  pace 
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upon  the  bridge,  to  cries  of  Five  la  Republique, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  whole  of  the 
army,  who  remained  on  the  banks,  witnesses 
of   their  heroic    efforts.     In    front,   Massena, 
Lannes,    Berthier,    Arundel,    Rampon,    Mar- 
mont,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  achievements 
have    illustrated    the  most   glorious  pages   of 
French  history,  were  to  be  found  cheering  on 
their  followers,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to 
victory.     In  vain  the  cannon  of  the  Austrians 
roared,  in  vain  the  quick  discharge  of  their  mus- 
ketry carried  death  into  the  ranks  of  their  oppo- 
nents.    The  breaches  they  made  were  scarcely 
perceptible,  so    rapidly  were   they  filled   up. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  on  the  part  of  the  French ; 
they  knew  that  the  bayonet  must  decide  the 
fate  of  the  day.     In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  bridge.    The  order 
to  charge  is  given ;  like  the  thunder- cloud  they 
burst  upon  the  foe,  the  entrenchments  are  carried 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  cannons  are 
taken,  and  turned  upon  their  late  masters,  who, 
panic-struck,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  sought 
in  vain  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  maddened  by  the  fall  of  so 
many  of  their  comrades,  and  the  obstacles  they 
vol.  in.  m 
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had  had  to  overcome,  showed  but  little  mercy 
on  that  memorable  day. 

Again,  by  a  fate  which  appeared  miraculous, 
had  Arundel  escaped  untouched,  although  his 
clothes  were  in  several  parts  pierced  with  balls, 
one  of  which  had  shivered  the  sword  he  held  in 
his  hand.    His  friends — for  since  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  have  per- 
vaded the  army,  old  jealousies  were  laid  aside, 
merit  was  everywhere  appreciated,  and  Arundel 
was  now  a  general  favourite,  and  his  society  as 
much  courted  as  it  had  formerly  been  shunned — 
his  friends,  I  say,  had  fallen  on  all  sides  of  him, 
and  he  came  out  of  every  danger  unscathed. 
How  thankful  he  ought  to  have  been  to  Provi- 
dence, for   that  which  seemed  like   a   special 
interposition  in  his  favour ! — but,  unfortunately, 
such  was  not  the  case.     In  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal joy  and  excitement  he  was  ever  serious,  and 
apparently  uninterested  in  what  was  going  on. 
It  was  only  in  the  moments  of  action  that  he 
appeared  like  his  former  self.     Then,  indeed, 
his  eye  would  lighten  up,  his  countenance  as* 
sunie  a  cheerful  appearance,  and  his  whole  de- 
meanour become  that  of  a  man  whose  heart  and 
soul  were   engaged   in  what  was  before  him. 
His  companions,  who  had  at  first  thought  him 
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half  mad,  or  at  least  the  most  unsociable  of 
human  beings,  by  degrees  got  used  to  bis  man- 
ner, and  only  regretted  that  one  who  was  so 
universally  liked,  and  who  had  shown  himself 
to  be  so  good  an  officer,  should  be  so  completely 
a  prey  to  the  malady  which  was  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  to  his  native  country.  St.  Firmin 
alone  seemed  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  him,  but  even  his  efforts  could  not  win 
him  from  his  melancholy. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  Arundel  receiv- 
ed a  sabre  of  honour,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the  cou- 
rage he  had  displayed  on  that  occasion ;  for  it  was 
by  such  honours,  that  skill  and  bravery  were  re- 
warded in  the  republican  armies  of  France,  and  her 
children  stimulated  to  fresh  exertion  :  but  so  far 
from  seeming  elated  by  such  a  distinction,  he 
appeared  more  than  usually  gloomy.  His  friend 
could  not  forbear  expressing  his  surprise  at 
seeing  him  so  totally  insensible  to  the  honour  he 
had  so  justly  won.  Giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  feelings,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  of 
what  use  are  honours  to  one  to  whom  life  itself 
is  a  burden  ?  It  is  true,  that  when  there  is  any 
thing  to  be  done,  when  I  am  actively  employed, 
I  am  quite  alive  to  the  excitement,  the  interest 
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of  the  moment ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  past,  when 
I  am  forced  back  upon  myself,  I  declare  to  you, 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  envy  the  fate  of 
those  poor  fellows,  to  whom  existence  was  per- 
haps sweet,  and  who  have  been  deprived  of  it 
when  they  were  least  prepared  for  the  change. 
I  am  not  old  in  years — I  am  only  eight-and- 
twenty — but  if  I  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred,  I  could  not  be  older  in  feeling  than  I 
am  at  this  moment.  My  heart  is  withered,  for 
after  all,  of  what  use  am  I  to  any  one  V9 

"  Oh !  Arundel,"  replied  St.  Firmin,  "  you 
should  not  speak  thus,  for  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  feel  what  you  say.    I  will  say  nothing  about 
myself  or  your  friends  in  this  army,  or  even 
about  those  you  have  in  your  own  country,  and 
whom,  you  have  so  often  told  me,  you  so  dearly 
love ;  but  is  it  nothing  to  be  a  General  of  the 
republic,  to  contribute  to  her  victories,  to  lead 
her  children  to  conquest,  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  in  coun- 
tries   where    hitherto  .they  have  hardly  been 
known  by  name  ?   Remember  the  words  Buona- 
parte once  addressed  to  us.     '  When  you  return 
covered  with  laurels  to  your  own  homes,  your 
iellow»citizens  will  point  you  out  to  their  chil* 
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tkren,  and  say,  He,  too,  was  one  of  the  army  of 
Italy/  » 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Arundel; 

you  are  right  in  point  of  reason  ;  I  know, 
without  your  arguments,  how  egoistical,  how 
completely  selfish  I  am  become  :  but  what  has 
reason,  what  have  arguments  to  do  with  the 
feelings  of  the  heart?  Mine  speaks  to  me  a 
different  language ;  and  following  her  dictates, 
I  tell  you,  that  at  this  moment  I  would  resign 
all  my  honours,  the  glory  and  distinction  you 
say  I  have  obtained,  and  which,  God  knows,  I 
have  laboured  hard  for,  I  would  cheerfully  give 
up  life  itself,  to  see  her  but  for  five  minutes,  to 
hear  her  say  '  I  forgive  you,  I  still  love  you  :* 
but  this  is  an  idle  dream.  I  cherished  hope  once, 
but  now  it  has  left  me  completely  and  for 
ever." 

*'  I  know,"  rejoined  St.  Firmin,  u  as  well  as 
you  do,  your  feelings,  and  the  power  they  ex- 
ercise over  you ;  and,  moreover,  I  know  what 
you  know  also,  though  you  will  not  avow  it  to 
yourself,  though  you  say  you  have  lost  all  hope, 
that  you  still  cherish  hopes — and  why  should  I 
not  say  well-founded  hopes,  for  such  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are — that  you  will  yet  meet  Mile, 
de  Romainville,  and  that  you  will  hear  her  say 
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the  words  on  which  you  have  set  your  happi- 


ness." 


"  Oh,  hush,  St.  Firminl — even  if  I  were  mad 
enough  to  give  way  to  such  a  wild  idea,  is  it 
acting  the  part  of  a  friend  to  nourish  it  when  it 
can  only  end  in  disappointment?  For  years  I 
have  carefully  avoided  the  subject;  but  have 
you  forgotten  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  I  last  saw  her  or  heard  of  her  ? — Three  long 
years,  without  being  able  to  know  even  if  she  is 
in  existence.  And  if  she  still  lives,  it  is  proba- 
bly as  the  wife  of  another.  But  speak  no  more 
on  the  subject — I  cannot  bear  it ;  by  heavens ! 
when  that  horrid  thought  forces  itself  upon  me, 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad.  If  you  really 
love  me,  never  introduce  this  subject  again/' 

"  Nay,  but  I  must,  and  will  speak  of  it,  if  it  is 
only  to  combat  so  absurd  an  idea.  Do  you 
think,  that  a  love  which  she  cherished  through 
years  of  misery,  and  I  may  almost  say  persecu- 
tion, is  likely  to  give  way,  when  it  is,  if  not  ap- 
proved of»  at  least  certainly  tolerated  by  her 
father.  Ah,  no !  think  better  of  the  constancy 
of  woman — at  least  of  such  a  woman  as  Mile,  de 
Romainville.  You  cannot  hear  of  her,  it  is  true, 
but  do  you  think  that  the  wonders  of  this  cam- 
paign have  not  reached  her  ear? — or  do  you  ima- 
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ginethat  the  name  of  one  who  has  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  it  as  yourself,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned hundreds  of  times  in  her  presence  ?  Why 
even  the  English  newspapers,  which  we  have 
occasionally  seen,  and  which  lavish  every  sort  of 
abuse  and  insult  upon  us,  refer  with  pride  to  the 
distinguished  part  the  head  of  one  of  their  most 
ancient  families  has  borne  in  our  triumphs. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  them  have 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  our  conquests  en- 
tirely to  your  presence.  I  would  stake  my  best 
horse,  that  at  this  moment  she  is  thinking,  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  that  her  heart  has  not 
been  given  to  one  unworthy  of  it.  The  wife  of 
another !— do  you  think  then  that  she  forgets,  as 
you  seem  to  do,  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
Arundel  ?" 

"  The  wife  !  "  exclaimed  Arundel. 

"  Yes,  the  wife.  She  informed  the  Marquis 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  you." 

"  God  of  Heaven ! — and  why  did  you  never 
tell  me  this  before  V9 

"  I  thought  that  if  you  wished  to  speak  of  it, 
it  should  come  from  you.  Delicacy  forbad  my 
alluding  to  a  circumstance  so  delicate,  which 
you  never  entrusted  to  me;  if  I  do  so  now,  it  is 
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because  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  a  state  bor- 


»> 


if 


dering  on  despair  J 

a  And  did  she  tell  you  this  Vy  asked  Arundel. 

"No,  I  heard  it  from  the  Marquis/9  replied 
his  friend. 

And  what  did  he  say  to  it  ?" 
He  made  no  comment  upon  it  at  all ;  but 
from  the  general  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
you,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  did  not  regret  it 
He  ever  mentioned  you  with  praise  and  admi- 
ration. 

"And  the  divorce/'  cried  Arundel,  "the 
divorce — what  did  he  say  to  that?" 

"  The  divorce  ! — what  divorce  V*  exclaimed 
St.  Firmin. 

"  What !  did  he  not  tell  you  that  when  we 
parted,  I  put  into  her  hands  an  act  of  divorce  ?" 

St.  Firmin  seemed  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment :  at  length  he  replied ;  "  Are  you  raving  ? 
I  heard  nothing  about  a  divorce ;  on  the  con- 
trary, once  or  twice,  when  speaking  to  me  about 
her,  he  called  her  Mrs.  Arundel." 

What  a  delicious  sensation  filled  Arundel's 
heart  as  that  word  struck  upon  his  ears.  Was 
he  then  indeed  the  husband  of  Gertrude,  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  her  own  father  ?  And 
what  had  become  of  the  fatal  act  of  separatioh  ? 
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That  it  had  not  been  made  use  of  was  clear,  but 
was  the  Marquis  cognizant  of  its  existence?  But 
after  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  She,  whom  he  had 
insulted,  outraged,  and  cast  from  him,  still  re- 
tained her  faith  to  him,  pure  and  unsullied.  He 
felt  that  his  offence  was  forgiven,  that  he  was 
still  the  beloved  of  her  heart.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  became  a  new  man.  Hope,  to  which 
he  had  so  long  been  a  stranger,  filled  his  soul, 
and  in  the  frantic  expression  of  his  joy,  he  em- 
braced St.  Firmin,  calling  him  his  saviour,  and 
lavishing  upon  him  every  expression  which 
grateful  happiness  could  dictate. 

Nor  did  his  gratitude  show  itself  only  in  words. 
At  his  urgent  request,  St.  Firmin  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  a  reward  his  conduct 
throughout  the  campaign  well  merited,  and 
which  had  long  been  promised  him,  but  for 
which  he  was  destined  to  pay  dear.  Two  days 
afterwards,  in  an  insignificant  skirmish,  he  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  which,  without 
being  mortal,  was  pronounced  to  be  of  a  most 
dangerous  nature,  and  to  require  more  care  and 
attention  than  could  be  afforded  him  as  long  as 
he  remained  with  the  army.  Arundel,  there- 
fore, contrived  to  settle  him  in  a  very  comfortable 
lodging  in  the  village  of  Binasco,  where  about 
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two  hundred  more  soldiers  and  officers,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  different  times,  were  also 
established,  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  and  his 
assistant.  Haying  seen  that  everything  which 
could  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  recovery  of 
his  friend  was  at  his  disposal,  he  rejoined  the 
army  in  time  to  play  his  part  in  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Milan.  Never  had  that  city  witnessed 
a  more  imposing  spectacle.  The  conqueror  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  who  in  appearance 
seemed  scarcely  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood, 
surrounded  by  his  gallant  brethren  in  arms, 
preceded  and  followed  by  those  victorious  bands 
who  had  triumphed  in  fifty  combats  over  an 
enemy  always  superior  to  themselves  in  num- 
bers, entered  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lom- 
bards, with  the  avowed  intention  of  breaking 
the  chains  of  slavery  and  oppression,  under 
which  its  inhabitants  had  languished  for  centu- 
ries. With  a  grave,  almost  a  severe  counte- 
nance, the  youthful  chief  alone  appeared  in- 
sensible to  the  acclamations  wich  greeted  his 
entrance ;  or,  if  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and  gra- 
tified pride  flitted  across  his  features  for  a  moment, 
it  was  instantly  repressed,  as  unworthy  of  one 
who  already  felt  himself  called  upon  to  run  an 
unparalleled  career  of  conquest  and  empire. 
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As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  of  his  reception  were 
over,  he  proceeded  to  organize  such  a  govern- 
ment for  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  as  should 
ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  French  interest. 
Day  and  night  were  spent  in  labour  and  consul- 
tation with  those  best  calculated  to  assist  him  in 
such  a  task,  and  Buonaparte  soon  showed  that  he 
was  as  skilful  as  an  administrator  as  he  hadhither- 
to  proved  himself  to  be  as  a  General.  Here,  too, 
the  army  found  the  promises  he  had  made  them 
amidst  the  rocks  of  Loano,  more  than  realized. 
,  For  the  first  time,  they  received  the  full  arrears 
of  their  pay.  Their  clothing  was  renewed,  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  repaired,  and  horses 
provided  for  the  service  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry,  to  replace  those  which  had  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign.  Everywhere,  the 
French  soldier  was  hailed  by  the  people  as  a 
friend  and  liberator,  and  every  class  vied  with 
each  other  in  testifying  their  affection  for  their 
new  guests.  Some  of  the  older  Generals  began 
to  fear  for  the  discipline  of  the  army,  if  they 
prolonged  their  stay  in  this  new  Capua;  but 
Buonaparte  was  not  a  man  either  to  forget  his  du- 
ties in  the  midst  of  pleasure,  or  to  allow  others  to 
do  so.  As  soon  as  he  had  given  some  degree  of 
consistency  to  the  new  government,  he  again  set 
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forth  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  army,  which, 
though  so  repeatedly  defeated,  was  yet  formi- 
dable from  its  numbers,  and  the  reinforcements 
it  was  constantly  receiving.  Having,  therefore, 
left  at  Milan  a  sufficiept  body  of  troops  to 
blockade  the  castle,  which  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  maintain  tranquillity 
in  the  city,  he  proceeded  on  his  march. 

He  had  not  advanced,  however,  two  days, 
when  a  courier  brought  him  the  unexpected  and 
disagreeable  intelligence,  that  an  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  Milan,  Favia,  and  the  towns 
and  villages  adjacent,  having  for  its  object  the 
utter  extermination  of  the  French.  Emissaries 
of  the  Austrian  government  had  found  many  of 
the  nobility  ready  to  give  a  favourable  ear  to 
their  suggestions,  and  they  willingly  lent  them- 
selves to  a  plan,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
the  destruction  of  those  through  whose  inter- 
ference a  republican  form  of  government  had 
been  established,  which  completely  deprived 
them  of  their  power  and  privileges.  The  clergy, 
too,  loudly  applauded  the  project,  and  em- 
barked in  it  with  all  the  ardour  which  charac- 
terizes the  priesthood  of  every  country  and 
every  religion,  when  engaged  in  a  political 
crusade.     In  their  eyes,  every  republican  was 
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a  monster  of  vice  and  infidelity,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  possessed  amongst  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  was  successfully  employed  in  Enlist- 
ing recruits  for  this  holy  warfare.  The  officer 
left  in  command  at  Milan,  had  taken  every  step 
that  prudence  could  dictate,  to  put  down  the 
the  revolt ;  but  his  situation,  placed  as  he  was 
between  the  castle,  which  was  was  still  held  by 
the  Austrians,  on  one  side,  and  the  insurgents 
on  the  other,  had  become  extremely  precarious. 
Buonaparte  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
vexatious  as  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  delay  his 
march  forward,  he  felt  that  to  leave  an  insurrec- 
tion in  his  rear  would  compromise  not  only  the 
success  of  his  future  operations,  but  perhaps 
even  the  safety  of  his  army.  With  a  small,  but 
chosen  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Lannes, 
who  had  Arundel  for  his  Lieutenant,  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  Milan,  where  he  made  his  appearance 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies. 

The  consternation  of  the  rebels  at  his  unex- 
pected return  was  now  as  great  as  their  former 
confidence  and  vain-glorious  boasting.  No 
resource  remained  but  to  implore  the  clemency 
of  him  they  had  so  grievously  offended.  At  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  trembling  suppliants, 
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came  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Visconti,  who  was  the  better  qualified  to  act  as 
their  mediator,  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  restrain  their  excesses.  Buonaparte  received 
them  on  horseback  at  the  gate  of  the  city ;  and 
out  of  consideration  for  that  part  of  the  inha- 

(  bitants  who  had  shown  themselves  friendly  to 

French  rule,  he  pardoned  all  but  the  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt,  while  the  terms  he  imposed, 
though  hard,  were  only  such  as  he  considered 

i  necessary  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  city. 

From  Milan  he  proceeded  without  loss  of  time 
towards  Binasco  and  Pavia,  where  the  revolt  had 
assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  two  places,  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  those  of  the  Milanese  rebels  who, 
either  distrusting  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror, 
or  aware  that  their  own  conduct  had  been  such 
as  to  deprive  them  of  all  claim  to  it,  had  taken 
refuge  with  them,  and  encouraged  them  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  setting  sun  was  gilding  with  its  last  rays 
the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  distant  Alps, 
as  a  French  officer,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a 
young  female,  strolled  along  the  terraced  gar- 
dens of  a  small  villa,  standing  just  outside  the 
village  of  Binasco.  The  feeble  manner  in  which 
he  moved,  as  well  as  his  emaciated  appearance, 
showed  that  he  was  just  recovering  from  a  pain- 
ful illness;  but  his  eye  brightened,  and  his 
cheek  assumed  a  healthier  hue,  as  the  refreshing 
influence  of  the  evening  breeze  by  degrees 
overcame  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 
At  first  sight,  it  was  difficult  to  say  to  what 
class  of  society  his  companion  belonged.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
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country,  and  so  far  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
daughter  of  the  peasant ;  but  a  close  observer 
would  have  remarked,  that  the  materials  of  her 
dress  were  of  the  finest  description  ;  while  the 
expression  of  her  lovely  features,  and  the  grace 
of  her  whole  deportment,  bespoke  one  whose 
place  was  rather  in  the  palace  than  the  cottage. 
The  officer  was  St.  Firmin,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  had  been  permitted  by  his  medical  atten- 
dant to  venture  forth  in  the  open  air;  and  sup- 
ported by  the  daughter  of  his  host,  Count  Lu- 
carno,  he  had  contrived  to  drag  his  steps  to  the 
end  of  this  walk,  overshadowed  by  the  luxu- 
riant vine,  and  looking  down  on  the  rich  and 
well-watered  plains  of  Lombardy,  which  stretch- 
ed away  for  many  a  mile,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  As  St.  Firmin  sunk  down  on  a  bench, 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  exertion  he  had 
made,  his  beautiful  guide  looked  anxiously  at 
him,  and  said, — "  You  are  already  tired ;  I  must 
not  allow  you  to  stay  out  any  longer :  you  know 
the  surgeon  has  invested  me  with  full  authority 
over  you  V9 

"  Nay,  let  me  stay  a  little  longer — it  is  so  long 
since  I  have  had  a  look  at  nature ;  you  do  not 
know  how  refreshing  it  is  to  an  invalid,  to  get 
out  into  the  open  air  for  the  first  time ;  besides. 
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I  aih  so  much  better,  that  it  can  do  me  no 
harm." 

*'  Are  you,  indeed,  so  much  better  V9  asked 
she.  "  Oh !  I  trust  in  a  few  days  you  will  be 
quite  well  ?" 

"  I  am  only  afraid  of  getting  well  too  soon.'9 

u  Too  soon,  and  why  so?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me,  Teresina?  Do  you  forget 
that  the  return  of  health  is  the  signal  for  me  to 
leave  Binasco ;  and  do  you  think  I  can  do  so 
without  a  pang  ? — And  you,"  added  he,  taking 
her  hand,  "  will  you  entirely  forget  the  wounded 
soldier,  who  owes  his  life  to  your  care,  and  the 
kindness  of  your  family  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  know,"  answered  she,  trying  to 
smile  and  speak  cheerfully,  while  a  tear  trem- 
bled in  her  eye,  "we  poor  women  hare  so 
little  to  occupy  our  thoughts,  that  an  event  of 
this  sort  would  serve  us  for  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  for- 
get  even  the  name  of  Binasco,  before  you  have 
been  with  the  army  a  week." 

"  Do  you  judge  me  by  your  own  feelings  V9 
said  St.  Firmin;  "if  so,  I  am  indeed  to  be 
pitied ;  but  no,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  really 
think  so  very  ill  of  me  as  you  have  just  said ; 
you  know,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  "how 
devotedly  I  love  you." 
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"  I  know  this/'  said  Teresina,  blushing,  arid 
straggling  to  avoid  a  kiss,  in  which,  however, 
she  did  not  succeed,  probably  because  she  was 
afraid  of  using  all  her  strength  against  an  in- 
valid— '(  I  know  you  very  often  say  and  do 
very  foolish  things,  and  make  me  very  angry 
with  you  ;  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  it  is  get- 
ting damp  and  cold,  and  you  must  not  stay  out 
any  longer.  Good  heavens !"  said  she,  looking 
towards  the  house,  "there  is  father  Anselmo 
coming  towards  us*  I  hope  he  did  not  witness 
your  folly.  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it; 
for  he  would  not  believe  it  possible  for  you  to 
have  taken  such  a  liberty,  if  I  had  not  per* 
mitted  it.9' 

"I  am  sure,"  said  St  Firmin,  "I  can  un- 
deceive him  on  that  head,  for  you  treat  me  as  if 
I  was  an  object  of  Hatred  to  you." 

By  this  time,  the  monk,  who  had  been  hurrying 
on  as  fast  as  his  advanced  years  and  decrepid  state 
would  allow  him,  joined  them. — "  Fly !"  cried 
he,  to  St.  Firmin;  "  fly  while  it  is  yet  time :  the 
people,  excited  by  some  fanatical  emissaries,  are 
in  arms  on  every  side,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  exterminating  every  French  soldier  they  can 
find.  Already  your  unfortunate  companions 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  rage ;  and  it  was  only 
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by  urging  my  mule  to  his  utmost  speed,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  here  before  them." 

The  first  words  that  the  monk  had  uttered, 
struck  his  auditors  dumb  with  astonishment  and 
terror.  St.  Firmin  sunk  back  upon  the  bench, 
from  which  he  had  risen  at  his  approach;  and 
Teresina,  forgetting  every  thing)  but  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  her  lover,  threw  her  arms 
round  him,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  harm. 

"  Murdered,  did  you  say?"  said  St,  Firmin, 
slowly,  when  father  Anselmo  had  concluded; 
"murdered,  my  brave  comrades — murdered  in 
cold  blood !" 

"Yes,  murdered!"  replied  the  monk,  some- 
what impatiently;  "and,  unless  you  wish  to 
be  added  to  the  number  of  the  victims,  you 
must  instantly  provide  for  your  own  safety  by 
flight." 

"  Alas !  my  father,"  exclaimed  Teresina,  "  you 
forget  the  state  he  is  in ;  he  is  already  tired  by 
walking  this  short  distance  from  the  house." 

"  You  say  true,"  said  St.  Firmin  ;  "  I  cannot 
escape ;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet 
death,  though  I  could  have  wished — " 

He  looked  at  Teresina  and  stopped,  as  if 
afraid  of  allowing  himself  to  dwell  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  might  unman  him. — "  Father,"  con- 
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turned  he,  u  give  me  your  blessing,  and  take 
this  poor  girl  with  you  to  the  house.  I  will 
await  their  coming  here." 

"  Save  him ! — save  him,  father !"  cried  Tere- 
sina,  throwing  herself  at  the  monk's  feet  in  an 
agony  of  tears : — "  save  him,  and  I  vow  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of 
God." 

"Would  to  heaven  I  could,"  replied  Anselmo ; 
"  but  you  forget  what  a  weak,  infirm  creature 
you  are  speaking  to." 

*  Give  him  your  robe,  give  him  your  mule — 
he  may  yet  escape,"  replied  Teresina. 

"  God  be  praised  for  the  thought !"  said  the 
monk;  "do  you  think  you  can  ride?" 

"And  you,  father,"  said  St.  Firmin,  "you 
will  be  sacrificed. " 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  monk ;  *  me  they 
dare  not  touch,  in  their  wildest  mood !"  * 

"  But  I  do  not  know  the  country ;  I  should 
fall  into  their  hands  before  I  had  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards." 

"  But  I  do !"  exclaimed  Teresina;  "  I  know 

it  well ;  I  will  conduct  you,  and  answer  for  you 

if  you  are  spoken  to.     You  are  too  weak  to  go 

alone ;  you  will  want  some  one  to  guide  you. 

The  servants  are  not  to  be  trusted.     My  father 
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is  at  Milan.     I  will  do  it  all, — quick — lose  no 
time.** 

In  vain  did  St  Firmin  represent  the  im- 
possibility of  a  young  and  delicate  girl  attempt- 
ing such  an  office.  Strong  in  her  affection,  and 
encouraged  by  the  tacit  approbation  of  Anselmo, 
she  overruled  every  argument,  and  finally  ob- 
tained St.  Firmin's  consent  to  make  the  expe- 
riment. She  ran  into  the  house  to  make  the 
alteration  in  her  dress  which  such  an  under- 
taking required ;  and  to  her  infinite  delight  she 
found  that  all  the  servants  had  left  the  house. 
The  monk's  mule  stood  in  the  court-yard,  fas- 
tened by  the  bridle.  Hastily  loosening  it,  she 
led  it  round  the  house  into  the  garden,  where  by 
this  time  St.  Firmin  had  assumed  his  disguise. 
He  was  soon  seated  in  the  saddle,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  monk  as  far  as  a  small  door,  which 
opened  into  a  back  lane,  where  father  Anselmo 
left  them,  after  giving  them  a  parting  benedic- 
tion, the  two  adventurers  set  forth  upon  their 
travels. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Buonaparte  having  quelled  the  insurrection 
at  Milan,  as  has  been  already  related,  marched 
upon  Binasco  and  Pavia,  without  a  moment's 
delay.  He  was  already  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  former  place,  when  he  learnt  that  all  his 
wounded  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  in  it,  had 
been  murdered,  and  that  the  insurgents  were 
determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 
From  Pavia  the  news  was,  if  possible,  still  worse. 
A  small  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  had  been 
left  in  the  castle,  and  these  had  surrendered  to 
the  insurgents  at  discretion,  without' firing  a 
shot.  Buonaparte's  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  such  an  example  as 
should  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  every  one 
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disaffected  to  French  rule.  They  were  now 
within  sight  of  Binasco,  the  heights  of  which  ap- 
peared covered  with  armed  men.  The  General- 
in-chief  instantly  formed  his  plan  of  attack,  and 
he  had  already  assembled  his  officers  around  him 
to  explain  it  to  them,  when  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  unusual  disturbance  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  advanced  guard. 
Before  they  had  time  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  it,  an  officer  came  gallopping  up  to  say  that 
the  body  of  a  French  officer,  dressed  as  a  monk, 
and  of  a  young  peasant  girl,  had  been  found  in 
a  small  wood,  close  to  the  road  side.  A  rude 
sort  of  bier  had  been  hastily  formed,  and  some 
soldiers  were  bringing  them  to  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  to  see  if  they  could  be  recognised. 
Every  one,  with  Buonaparte  at  their  head,  ad- 
vanced quickly  to  the  front,  where  the  bodies 
had  been  deposited.  Arundel  was  the  first  to 
recognize  St.  Firmin,  for  it  was  he  and  Teresina 
who  had  been  thus  discovered.  At  this  dreadful 
confirmation  of  all  his  forebodings — for  when  he 
had  heard  of  the  massacre  of  Binasco,  he  deemed 
it  next  to  impossible  that  his  friend  should  have 
escaped — he  lost  every  feeling  but  that  of  a  desire 
for  vengeance  for  the  death  of  the  man  he  had 
so  dearly  loved.  Throwing  himself  off  his  horse, 
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he  rushed  up  to  the  litter,  and  taking  St.  Fir- 
min's  cold  hand  in  his,  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
while  he  vowed  that  not  one  of  the  assassins 
Bhould  escape,  a  tow  which  was  loudly  respon- 
ded to  by  all  those  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
melancholy  scene.  In  the  meantime,  the  Count 
Lucarno,  who  had  been  to  Milan  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  the  French  authorities,  to  whose  cause 
he  was  warmly  attached,  of  the  hostile  disposi- 
tions of  the  peasantry,  and  who  was  returning 
under  the  escort  of  their  army  to  Binasco,  had 
found  out  his  daughter  in  the  supposed  peasant 
girl.  Frantic  with  grief,  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  body,  and  lifting  it  in  his  arms  was  horror- 
struck  at  finding  ter  clothes  all  covered  with 
blood,  which  was  still  slowly  trickling  from  a 
wound  in  her  side. 

"  Revenge, citizen  General!"  cried  he, throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  before  Buonaparte; 
"  revenge  for  the  blood  of  my  child !" 

"You  shall  have  it — but  send  the  surgeon 
here ;  it  is  just  possible  they  may  still  be  alive," 
was  Buonaparte's  answer.  The  hope  which  these 
words  seemed  to  encourage,  took  possession  of 
all  present.  None,  however,  dared  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it;  it  was  only  to  be  seen  painted  on 
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their  looks.     The  surgeon  came — with  breath- 
less anxiety  did  every  one  wait  for  his  decision. 

"He  is  still  alive/'  said  he,  at  length,  after 
having  attentively  examined  St.  Firmin ;  "  and 
with  care  may  be  recovered.  Let  him  be  taken 
to  the  rear;  I  will  attend  to  him  immediately.'9 

"And   my*  daughter?"  cried    the    Count, 
clasping  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

The  surgeon  made  no  immediate  reply,  but 
cutting  away  part  of  her  dress  probed  the  wound. 
A  faint  groan  announced  that  animation  had 
been  only  suspended. 

"  She  lives,"  said  the  surgeon ;  "  but — " 

"But  what?"  exclaimed  her  father;  "ten 
thousand  louis-d'orsare  yours,  if  you  pronounce 
her  to  be  out  of  danger." 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  science  to  say  that 
with  certainty  at  present,"  replied  the  other. 
"  She  is  young,  and  apparently  strong  and 
healthy ;  but  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that 
her  wound  is  most  dangerous,  and  till  the  ball  is 
extracted,  which  will  be  an  operation  of  consi- 
derable difficulty,  and  attended  with  much  pain, 
I  can  give  no  opinion.  In  the  meantime  both  of 
them  must  be  kept  as  quiet  a*  possible  ;"  and  at 
a  sign  from  him,  6ome  of  the  soldiers  took  up 
the  litter,  and  moved  with  it  to  the  rear. 

vol.  m.  if 
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**  Will  it  not  be  better  to  send  them  at  once 
to  Milan  7*  asked  Buonaparte ;  cff  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  follow  the  army  on  this  ex- 
pedition." 

"  If  we  had  the  means  of  transporting  them 
there,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better,"  replied 
the  surgeon. 

"My  carriage/'  said  the  Count,  "can  take 
them  both.  I  will  myself  accompany  them,  and 
lodge  your  officer  in  my  own  palace.  I  cannot 
understand,  though,  how  they  came  here  toge- 
ther;9' and  indeed  the  worthy  man's  surprise 
was  partaken  of  by  all  present. 

"  Never  mind  that  at  present,  Count,"  add 
Arundel,  who  at  that  moment  came  up,  after  at- 
tending their  removal ;  "  they  are  both  in  yon- 
der farm-house,  and  the  sooner  the  surgeon 
attends  to  them,  and  puts  them  in  a  state 
to  undertake  the  journey,  the  better.  St. 
Firmin  has  come  to  himself,  though  he  is  too 
weak  to  speak.  The  young  lady  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer's  wife,  who  has  put  her  into  her 
own  bed." 

"  Well,  then,*'  said  Buonaparte,  u  adieu,  Count; 
we  shall  meet  to-morrow  or  next  day  at  MOan. 
Soldiers,  to  your  ranks*  and  remember  you  have 
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this  day  to  revenge  the  cowardly  assassination  of 
two  hundred  of  your  fellow  countrymen." 

But  there  needed  not  such  an  excitement  to 
induce  the  troops  to  do  their  duty.  The  prepa- 
rations were  quickly  made.  Arundel,  with  the 
division  under  his  command,  was  directed  to 
turn  the  position  of  the  rebels,  and  getting  into 
their  rear,  to  render  escape  impossible.  Lannes 
stormed  thev  heights  in  front.  In  vain  did  the 
insurgents  keep  up  a  rapid  and  heavy  fire  against 
their  opponents.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles  the 
French  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  without 
a  shot  having  been  fired  or  a  word  spoken  on 
their  side  ;  throwing  themselves  over  the  slight 
entrenchments  which  had  been  raised  against 
them,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  their  bay- 
onets. In  a  moment  they  were  broken,  and 
flying  in  all  directions;  but  few  escaped,  the 
greater  part  falling  into  the  hands  of  Arundel's 
troops — and  now  came  the  dreadful  moment  of 
retaliation. 

By  Buonaparte's  orders,  the  old  men,  women 
and  children,  were  put  on  one  side,  and  every 
man  who  had  been  taken  in  arms,  or  found 
amongst  the  insurgents,  was  shot,  while  Binasco 
itself  was  set  on  fire,  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Thence  the  army  marched  to  Pavia,  where,  after 

h  2 
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an  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance,  the  magis- 
trates and  clergy  came  in  a  body  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror. 

"  Three  times/'  says  Buonaparte,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Directory,  "  had  I  taken  up  the  pen 
to  sign  the  order  for  the  total  destruction  of  that 
guilty  town,  and  the  erection  of  a  column  on  its 
site,  bearing  the  inscription  '  Here  stood  Pavia.' " 
The  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom 
were  not  guilty,  saved  it,  more  especially  when 
he  found  that  not  one  of  the  French  garrison 
who  had  surrendered  was  missing ;  but  the  town 
itself  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  twenty-four 
hours— a  fate  the  most  dreadful  that  war,  in  all 
its  terrors,  has  to  inflict. 

After  taking  the  most  effective  precautions 
against  a  recurrence  of  similar  insurrections, 
Buonaparte  returned  with  the  army  to  Milan,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  prosecuting  die 
plans  which  the  late  events  had  interrupted. 
Arundel  hastened  to  the  palace  of  the  Count 
Lucarno,  and  found  that  St.  Krmin  was  recover- 
ing rapidly,  and  that  the  young  Contesina  was 
pronounced  to  be  out  of  all  danger.  He  now 
learnt  the  particulars  of  the  event  which  had  so 
nearly  caused  them  both  to  be  numbered  with 
the  dead.  It  appeared  that,  after  having  success- 
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fully  passed  through  two  or  three  parties  of  in- 
surgents, to  whom  Teresina  represented  that  the 
monk  she  was  accompanying  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  that  she  had  been  sent  by  her 
father  to  guide  him  and  his  mule  in  safety  to  his 
convent,  St.  Firmin  insisted  upon  her  mounting 
behind  him,  as  the  country  appeared  to  be  quiet. 
To  this  she  reluctantly  yielded,  although  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  fatigue,  being  aware 
how  much  such  an  extraordinary  Arrangement 
would  excite  suspicion,  should  they  fall  in  with 
any  more  detachments  of  the  rebels ;  and  so 
indeed  it  proved.  As  they  were  passing  a  cro3s 
lane  which  intersected  the  road  they  were  pur- 
suing, they  were  called  upon  to  stop,  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  one 
of  them,  rushing  forward,  attempted  to  catch  at 
the  bridle ;  but  St.  Firmin  this  time  determined 
to  trust  to  the  speed  of  his  beast,  and  giving 
him  a  dig  or  two  in  the  sides  with  his  military 
spurs,  a  species  of  weapon  which  the  mule  had 
never  come  ih  contact  with  before,  succeeded 
m  urging  him  to  a  pace  that  left  his  pursuers  far 
behind ;  and  he  was  already  congratulating  his 
companion  on  their  escape,  when  a  volley  was 
fired  after  them,  and  one  of  the  arms  that  were 
clasped  tightly  r  And  his  waist,  let  go  its  hold. 
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"  It  is  nothing,  dear  St  Firmin,"  said  Terc- 
sma,  in  reply  to  bis  anxious  enquiries.  "  I  was 
only  frightened:  press  forward,  we  are  not  yet 
out  of  danger."  Few  minutes,  however,  had 
elapsed  before  she  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  St. 
Firmin,  who  a  moment  before  had  hardly  had 
strength  enough  to  keep  his  place  in  the  saddle, 
was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  summoning  to 
his  aid  all  that  remained  to  him  of  fife,  he 
dragged  heir  into  the  wood  where  they  were 
found,  and  fell  insensible  at  her  side. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,'9  continued  he, 
when  he  had  brought  his  narrative  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  "you  may  wish  me  joy.  Teresiua  is  mine 
by  her  father's  consent ;  we  are  to  be  married  at 
die  end  of  this  campaign." 

'*  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Arundel,  "  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  May  you  both  be  as  happy 
as  you  deserve  to  be.  But  I  must  leave  you 
now,  having  much  to  do.  I  suppose  you  know 
we  march  in  three  days  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu. 
I  shall  see  you  every  day  I  stay  here,  of  course, 
and  hope  you  will  find  some  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting me  to  your  bride  elect,  in  all  due  form, 
if  she  is  well  enough  to  receive  me." 

Arundel's  quarters  were  in  one  of  those 
vast  palaces,   with  which  Milan  abounds,  and 
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which  had  been  deserted  by  its  noble  proprietors 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army.  It  had,  in 
consequence,  been  parcelled  out  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  functionaries,  military  and  civil,  with  none 
of  whom,  however,  had  Arundel  any  acquain- 
tance. He  was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  at 
finding  a  note  from  Citoyenne  Lariviere,  beg- 
ging him  to  favor  her  with  a  visit  at  his  earliest 
convenience. 

"  Who  on  earth  is  this  Mme.  Lariviere,  Au- 
guste  ?"  asked  Arundel  of  his  servant,  who  just 
entered  the  room. 

"  Ma  foi9  citoyen  General,  I  do  not  know 
much  about  her ;  her  husband  is  a  commissary, 
or  fournisseur,  or  something  of  that  sort.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  rich ;  la  citoyenne  is  ver^ 
handsome,  and  young  enough  to  be  her  hus- 
band's daughter." 

"  Well,  never  mind  all  that ;  go  with  my  com* 
pliments  to  Madame,  and  ask  her  if  she  will 
allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  visiting  her  in 
an  hour's  time." 

"Certainly,  General,"  said  Mons.  Auguste, 
making  some  steps  towards  the  door;  and  then, 
as  if  he  suddenly  recollected  something,  he  re- 
turned, and  coming  close  up  to  his  master,  said 
in  a  mysterious  tone  of  voice : 
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"  I  am  afraid,  General,  you  will  not  find  It 
so  easy  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent menage  ;  Madame  seems  to  be  very  much 
attached  to  her  husband." 

"  Confound  your  impudence,"  cried  Arundel, 
who,  however,  could  hardly  refrain  from 
smiling  at  his  servant's  conceit:  "when  your 
opinion  is  required  it  will  be  asked  for:  now  go 
and  do  my  message.*9 

A  favourable  answer  was  received,  evidently 
to  Auguste's  astonishment ;  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  Arundel  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment  which  was  tenanted  by  d'toyen 
Lariviere.  Upon  giving  his  name,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  drawing-room  specially  affeited  to 
the  use  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Coralie. 

"Good  heavens,  Coralie !"  exclaimed  Arundel, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  surprise;  "what 
on  earth  brings  you  to  Milan  ?** 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised,"  replied 
she ;  "  but  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  must 
forget  entirely  that  such  a  person  as  Coralie 
ever  existed.  I  am  married  to  the  best  man  in 
the  world ;  and,  though  he  knows  all  about  my 
former  history,  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
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either  of  us,  to  be  reminded  of  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  it" 

"  Really  and  truly  married  ?"  said  Arundel ; 
"well, I  am  delighted  to  hear  it :  and  where  is  this 
husband  of  yours  ?  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  good  fortune ;"  and  a  smile  played 
•over  his  features,  notwithstanding  an  effort  to 
restrain  it. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Arundel — I  beg  your  pardon — Ge- 
neral Arundel  I  mean,  that  is  not  like  you  to 
turn  any  one  into  ridicule." 

"Forgive  me,  lady  fair,"  cried  he.  "It  is 
not,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  the  first  time  I  have 
had  occasion  to  ask  your  forgiveness ;  hut  I  will 
try  to  make  it  the  last ;  but  come,  tell  me  your 
history  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  And  when  was  that  ? — ah !  I  remember ;  it  is 
I  who  ought  to  implore  your  forgiveness,  for  all 
the  misery  I  was  the  cause  of." 

"  Silence !"  cried  Arundel,  whose  countenance 
blackened  at  the  frightful  recollection.  "  Silence  ! 
Let  that  subject  never  be  mentioned  between  us. 
Tell  me  at  once  all  about  your  marriage  with 
this  old," — he  stopped  just  in  time. 

"  You  forget  you  are  speaking  to  this  old  man's 
wife,"  said  Mme.  Lariviere,  for  we  must  no  longer 
call  her  Coralie,  as  she  has  forbidden  it,  laying 
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ing  a  stress  on  the  words  old  man;  "but  I 
will  not  quarrel  with  you  till  yon  have  heard 
my  story,  and  then,  if  you  laugh  at  him,  I  shall 
indeed  be  very  angry.  My  banker  emigrated 
soon  after  you  left  Paris;  and  as  he  behaved 
very  liberally  to  me,  I  gave  up  my  house,  and 
took  an  apartment  at  Chaillot,  where  I  had  my 
daughter  with  me,  and  there  I  lived  as  quietly 
and  as  happily  as  I  could  in  those  terrible  times. 
It  so  happened,  that  Mons.  Lariviere,  who  is  a 
gentleman  of  Languedoc — he  -was  formerly 
Count  de  Lariviere — fell  under  the  suspicions  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  from  his  con- 
nexion with  Barras,  whose  cousin  he  is.  An 
order  was  given  to  arrest  him,  which  you  know, 
in  those  days,  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
death.  I  met  him  one  day,  when  «he  was 
wandering  about  without  a  roof  to  hide  his  head 
under.  His  melancholy  manner  struck  me, 
and  I  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him.  By  degrees  I  won  his  confidence,  and  he 
told  me  his  story,  and  the  distress  he  was  then 
in.  I  offered  to  conceal  him,  and  he  remained 
in  my  apartment  five  months,  till  the  ninth 
Thermidor  destroyed  the  power  of  his  persecu- 
tors. Well,  he  went  away,  and  for  some  weeks 
I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
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"One  day,  when  I  had  almost  given  him 
up  for  lost,  he  called  upon  me,  and  said, '  Mme. 
Chalais,'  which  was  the  name  I  had  assumed, 
4  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  not  only  out 
of  all  danger,  but  that  I  have  brilliant  prospects 
before  me.  All  ay  little  property  was  seized 
and  sold,  as  you  know ;  but  through  Barras's 
influence  I  have  been  named  commissary-general 
to  one  of  the  armies,  and  I  cannot  fail  speedily 
to  realize  a  brilliant  fortune.  I  hope  you  know 
me  sufficiently  to  believe  that  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  blush  at  the  means  by  which 
it  will  be  made.  I  have  now  only  one  wish 
ungratified,  and  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
completely  happy;  will  you  accept  the  hand 
of  an  old  man  who  is  sincerely  attached  to  you, 
and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  you  happy  V 

"  Ofr!  Mr.  Arundel,  what  a  temptation  was 
there  ;  for  I  had  learnt  to  love  the  good  kind- 
hearted  man  during  his  residence  with  me.  I  had 
only  to  keep  my  own  secret,  and  secure  for  my- 
self a  respected  position  in  the  world  :  but  thank 
God,  I  resisted  it.  I  told  him  what  I  had  been— 
I  told  him  all.  At  first  he  seemed  greatly 
shocked,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  him- 
self, and  said,  '  Indeed  I  was  not  prepared  for 
this  disclosure;  but  it  has  not  altered  my  opinion 
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of  you.     The   woman    who  can    hare    gone 
through  such  a  course  of  life,  and  come  out  of  it 
J  with  her  mind  uncontaminated,  can  be  no  ordi- 

nary being.  During  the  months  I  have  lived 
with  you,  I  hare  never  heard  a  sentiment,  not 
even  a  word,  that  would  not  do  honour  to  the 
most  elevated  of  your  sex.  To  you  I  owe  my 
life.  My  wishes  are  unchanged:  will  you  ac- 
cept of  me  for  a  husband  V  In  short,  we  were 
married,  and  I  can  indeed  say  with  sincerity 
and  truth,  that  my  life  has  ever  .since  been  one 
of  unalloyed  happiness.  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  hear  him  ridiculed,  and  not  defend  him  V* 

t€  No,  indeed/'  replied  Arundel ;  *c  and  be- 
lieve me  I  have  no  longer  any  wish  to  do  so  ;" 
but  at  this  moment  the  person  in  question 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Mon  ami,"  said  his  wife,  "  this  is  General 
Arundel,  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  talk 
of,  as  being  the  only  person  who  ever  showed 
me  true  disinterested  friendship,  till  I  was  hap- 
py enough  to  meet  with  you.'* 

"I  am  very  happy  to  make  the  General's 
acquaintance,"  said  Monsieur  Lariviere,  without 
the  least  embarrassment,  and  with  the  manner 
of  a  courtier  of  the  old  school.     "  I  have  often 
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heard  him  mentioned,  and  always  as  good 
officer  and  a  man  of  honour/' 

Arundel  made  a  suitable  reply  to  this  com- 
pliment, and  a  short  time  after  would  hare 
taken  his  leave ;  but  both  Monsieur  and  Madame 
pressed  him  so  urgently  to  stay  for  supper,  that 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse. 

"Apropos,"  said  Madame  Lariviere,  "you 
have  not  seen  my  children ;  I  will  send  for  them, 
and  you  shall  promise  to  tell  me,  without  flattery, 
what  you  think  of  them.' ' 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  interrupted  her  hus- 
band; "what  do  you  think  the  General  can 
care  about  two  squalling  children?" 

"  Do  not  believe  him,  General,"  cried  Ma- 
dame Lariviere  ;  "  he  is  just  as  fond  of  them  as 
I  am ;  but  like  all  men,  he  thinks  it  pretty  before 
strangers  to  show  his  contempt  for  them — and  it 
is  very  wrong  of  him,  for  I  really  believe  they 
love  him  better  than  they  do  me.  Ah  !  here 
they  come.  What  do  you  think  of  them?" 
added  she,  as  a  beautiful  little  girl,  about  seven 
years  old,  entered  the  room,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  round  fat  urchin,  who  was  just  able  to 
toddle  along  with  her  assistance.  "  Do  you  not 
think,"  continued  she,  "that  Adolphe  is  the 
very  image  of  his  Papa  ?" 
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Arundel  could  not  exactly  make  out  the 
resemblance  between  the  fat  chubby  cheeks 
and  snub  nose  of  the  son,  and  the  spare,  serious, 
and  somewhat  formal  features  of  the  father; 
but  he  did  that  which  is  generally  prudent,  and 
always  civil,  to  do  in  such  cases ;  he  gave  his 
unqualified  assent  to  the  proposition ;  and,  as  if  to 
relieve  his  conscience,  he  said,  taking  up  the 
little  girl  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her, 

u  As  for  you,  there  is  no  mistaking  who  your 
mother  is.     I  never  saw  so  striking  a  likeness." 

The  mother  blushed  and  smiled,  the  little  girl 
blushed  and  laughed,  and  having  effected  her 
escape,  after  a  short  struggle,  ran  to  confide  to 
her  papa  that  she  liked  the  strange  officer  very 
much. 

c<  Ah  !  my  child,"  said  Monsieur  Lariviere, 
fondly  stroking  her  head,  "  I  see  you  are  like 
the  rest  of  your  sex — you  are  not  proof  against 
flattery." 

Supper  was  now  announced,  and  the  children 
dismissed.  The  conversation  turned  entirely  on 
politics,  and  the  projected  movements  of  the 
army. 

"I  had  a  long  interview  to-day  with  your 
General-in-chief,"  said  Lariviere,  addressing 
Arundel ;  "  and  I  must  say,  I  have  never  met 
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with  so  clear  a  head  in  so  young  a  man.  He 
appears  to  understand  every  detail  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  service,  as  if  by 
intuition." 

"  I  hope  you  like  him  then  V9  said  Arundel  ? 

"  To  do  business  with,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
his  host ;  "  and  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  add  per- 
sonally, for  he  said  to  me  what  no  doubt  he 
thought  was  a  great  compliment:  he  told  me 
that  I  had  proved  to  him  what  he  had  hitherto 
thought  impossible,  viz.  that  a  Commissary* 
general  might  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  But 
I  confess  that  he  deals  too  much  in  the  Je  veux 
and  Je  ne  veux  pas  to  suit  my  taste.  He  has 
much  to  do  to  justify  the  confidence  he  seems 
to  feel  in  himself." 

"  And  has  he  not  done  much  ?"  cried  Arundel. 
**  If  any  one  had  ventured  to  prophesy,  two 
months  ago,  the  events  which  have  taken  place, 
and  which  are  owing  entirely  and  solely  to 
Buonaparte,  he  would  have  been  treated  as  a 
madman.  This  campaign  has  almost  outdone 
the  most  extravagant  fictions  of  the  fabulous 
ages.  With  such  a  leader,  and  I  may  add  with 
such  troops,  nothing  appears  to  me — I  will  not 
say  impossible — but  improbable." 

"  Oh !  of  course/'   said  Lariviere,    smiling, 
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"  to  vans  autre*  miUtaires  he  seems  little  less 
than  a  demigod ;  nor  do  I  wish,  in  the  least,  to 
detract  from  his  merit;  or  the  praise  he  has  so 
justly  earned.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  do  not 
exactly  understand,  how  a  man  so  evidently 
thinking  that  he  is  born  to  command,  will  ever 
stoop  to  the  condition  of  a  subject.  But  this  is 
a  question  that  time  can  only  unravel,  and  which 
it  is  therefore  useless  to  discuss.  Let  me  turn 
to  another  subject.  Should  you  be  in  want  of 
any  funds,  pray  make  use  of  me  as  your  banker. 
I  know,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  officers  are 
seldom  overstocked  with  money." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Arundel ;  "  but,  since  our  first  arrival  at 
Milan,  all  our  arrears  have  been  paid  up,  and  I 
have  not  had  so  much  money  in  my  pocket  for  a 
long  time  as  I  have  at  present.  It  did  not  come, 
though,  before  it  was  wanted,  for  we  were  all 
in  a  state  of  actual  destitution.  I  know,  for  my 
part,  I  began  this  campaign  with  a  shoe  on  one 
foot  and  a  boot  on  the  other." 

"  Good  heavens  1  General  Arundel,"  said 
Madame  Lariviere,  €t how  terrible! — what  you 
must  have  suffered !" 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  would  think ;  the  con- 
stant excitement  in  which  we  were,    did  not 
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give  us  time  to  think  of  our  bodily  wants.  At 
all  events,  by  most  of  us  they  are  now  forgotten, 
or,  if  remembered,  serve  x>nly  to  enhance  our 
present  enjoyments." 

"  But  can  I  do  nothing  for  you,  in  any  way, 
General  V9  said  Lariviere ;  "  I  remain  here,  and 
if,  at  any  time,  you  want  any  thing,  pray  re- 
member you  have  two  warm  friends  at  Milan." 

a  Yes/'  replied  Arundel ;  c<  you  can  confer  on 
me  a  great  obligation.  Major  St.  Firmin,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  remains  behind,  just  reco- 
vering from  a  most  severe  wound  ;  if  you  would 
occasionally  visit  him,  it  would  take  a  great 
weight  off  my  mind,  as  he  will  be  left  here 
without  a  countryman  whom  he  knows  near 
him." 

Lariviere  took  down  St.  Rrmin's  address,  and 
promised  to  attend  to  Arundel's  wishes.  The 
latter  soon  after  took  his  leave  ;  and  in  three  days 
marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  out  of  Milan, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Imperialists,  who  had  retired 
in  the  direction  of  Mantua  and  Venice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Arundel  through 
the  daily  combats  which  took  place,  almost  in- 
variably terminating  in  the  success  of  the  French 
arms,  and  which  eventually  placed  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  at  the  disposal  of  the  republic.  He  still 
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continued  to  serve  with  equal  good  conduct,  and 
good  fortune.  On  one  fatal  occasion,  however,  hi« 
good  fortune  deserted  him  entirely.  It  was  the 
evening  before  the  battle  of  Castiglione.  Atten- 
ded by  a  few  of  his  staff  only,  he  had  advanced 
with  too  little  precaution  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  in  front  of  his  position.  On  a  sudden, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy's  hussars.  Resistance  was  in  vain — the 
small  party  attempted  to  fly,  in  which  all  except 
Arundel  succeeded.  Two  shots,  unfortunately, 
took  effect,  one  in  his  side,  and  the  other  com- 
pletely  shattering  his  bridle  arm  below  the 
elbow.  Still  he  contrived  to  seize  the  reins  with 
his  right  hand,  and  though  growing  every  mo- 
ment fainter  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  exces- 
sive pain  of  his  wounds,  he  managed  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  saddle  $  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  An 
unlucky  shot  struck  his  horse's  shoulder — down 
they  both  came  together,  and  before  Arundel 
could  extricate  himself,  he  found  himself  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  first  his 
captors  were  not  aware  of  the  importance  of 
their  prize,  and  having  secured  him,  he  was 
driven  before  them,  after  binding  up  his  wounds 
as  well  as  they  could,  to  their  nearest  post,  which 
fortunately  was  at  no  great  distance.     All  re- 
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monstrance  was  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  the  hussars 
understood  no  language  but  their  own,  and  with 
this  Arundel  was  unacquainted. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  officer  commanding 
the  post  made  his  appearance,  Arundel  informed 
him  of  his  name  and  rank,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  send  to  the  French  lines  for  his  bag- 
gage. This  the  officer  took  upon  himself  to 
grant,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  he 
must  prepare  to  proceed  immediately  to  Aloinzi's 
head-quarters,  to  whose  corps  d'armee  he  him- 
self belonged.  In  vain  Arundel  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  wait  till  the  return  of  his  messen- 
ger, or  at  all  events  till  his  wounds  were  dressed. 
A  general  engagement,  he  was  told,  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place  next  day,  and  all  prisoners, 
particularly  one  of  his  importance,  must  be  sent 
to  the  rear,  where  alone  he  could  find  the  sur- 
gical assistance  his  case  required. 

All  hopes  of  a  rescue  were  thus  at  an  end ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  successive  reverses 
experienced  by  the  Austrians  on  the  next  and 
following  days,  Arundel  was  moved  by  degrees 
further  and  further  into  the  interior,  his  wounds 
every  day  becoming  more  painful,  and  assuming 
a  more  dangerous  appearance,  from  the  little 
care  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon  them,  during 
the  hurried  movements  of  his  forced  march. 
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The  ball  bad  been  extracted,  tani  bien  que 
mat,  from  bis  aide,  it  was  true ;  but  the  wound 
•bowed  no  symptoms  of  healing,  and  his  arm 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition. 

At  length,  one  fine  morning,  be  found  him- 
self at  Inspruck,  which,  he  was  informed,  was 
destined  for  his  future  residence ;  and  where, 
haying  given  his  parole,  be  enjoyed  as  much 
liberty  as  he  could  have  hoped  for.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  remain.  Lord  A.,  whom 
he  had  formerly  known  as  ambassador  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  who  now  occupied  the  same  post  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  mis- 
fortune than  he  applied  for  and  obtained  leave 
for  him  to  come  to  Vienna,  where  his  wounds 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  skilfully 
treated,  than  in  a  provincial  town,  like  Ins- 
pruck. 

By  slow  journeyB  he  reached  Vienna,  and 
instantly  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the 
first  surgeon  of  the  place;  and  fortunate  was  it  for 
him  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  so  skilful 
as  Dr.  C.  The  irritation  and  anxiety  he  had 
gone  through  since  his  capture,  had  produced  so 
much  inflammation,  attended  with  other  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  that,  for  some  days  after 
Jus  arrival  at  Vienna,  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
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and  when  youth  and  a  good  constitution,  unim- 
paired by  excess,  brought  him  through  the  crisis, 
it  was  to  be  told  that  he  must  lose  his  arm,  and 
that  it  would  probably  require  years  of  perfect 
tranquillity  and  care  to  enable  him  to  recover 
entirely  from  the  shock  his  health  had  received. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Thus  ended  all  those  brilliant  hopes  of  fame 
and  distinction  which  had  lately  filled  his  mind ; 
and  when  convinced  of  the  sad  reality  of  the  total 
overthrow  of  all  his  prospects,  Arundel — who  had 
exposed  his  life  on  a  thousand  occasions  with 
reckless  temerity,  who  had  at  different  times 
faced  death  in  its  most  dreadful  shapes  with  un- 
daunted courage — Arundel  hid  bis  face  under  his 
pillow,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  skill.  The 
wound  in  his  side  gradually  healed ;  and  with 
returning  health,  his  dejection  by  slow  degrees 
assumed  the  appearance  of  resignation.  He  could 
not  think  on  the  various  dangers  he  had  gone 
through  in  the  last  few  years,  and  from  which  he 
had  been  almost  miraculously  preserved,  and  not 
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feel  grateful  to  that  Power  who  bad  dealt  so  le- 
niently by  him.  He  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  withdraw,  at  least  for  some  time,  from  military 
life ;  and  he  embraced  with  gratitude  the  propo- 
sal made  him  by  the  Austrian  government, 
through  Lord  A.,  to  restore  him  to  his  liberty, 
on  condition  of  his  not  serving  against  that 
power  or  her  allies,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war.  From  the  British  Ambassador 
he  received  continued  marks  of  the  most  unre- 
mitting friendship  and  anxiety  for  his  welfare, 
which  he  repaid  with  an  almost  filial  affection 
and  veneration. 

He  was  still  confined  to  his  bed,  when  that 
nobleman  called  on  him  one  morning,  and  said, 
"  My  dear  Arundel,  you  now  have  it  in  your 
power  to  return  to  your  own  country,  ho- 
noured and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  you.  I 
am  authorised  by  my  government  to  say,  that  if 
you  will  return  to  England,  your  outlawry  shall  be 
reversed,  your  property  restored  to  you;  and,  if 
you  will  give  up  the  French  service  altogether, 
you  shall  receive  a  commission  in  the  British 
army.  If  you  decline  this  last  offer,  you  must 
give  your  word  of  honour  not  to  serve  as  long 
as  war  exists  between  the  two  countries." 

"  Alas !  dear  Lord  A.,"  replied  Arundel,  "it 
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teems  almost  like  mockery  to  talk  to  a  cripple 
like  me  of  future  service ;  but  if  ever  I  do  regain 
health  and  strength  enough  to  resume  my  pro- 
fession, it  must  be  in  the  service  of  that  country 
I  beneath  whose  banner  I  have  so  often  fought, 

;  and  so  rapidly  attained  my  present  rank.    But 

*  1  accept  thankfully  the  second  proposal,  subject, 

of  course,  to  the  permission  of  the  Directory.    I 
t  cannot  enter  into  such  an  engagement  without 

}  their  assent,  which,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  of 

;  obtaining ;  for  I  know  that  Doctor  C.  thinks  the 

1  air  of  my  native  land  will  do  more  towards  my 

complete  recovery  than  any  remedies  he  can 
suggest  I  will  obtain  his  certificate  to  that 
effect,  and  forward  it  to  General  Buonaparte, 
stating  my  wishes  to  him,  and  begging  him  to 
use  his  interest  at  Paris  in  my  behalf.  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  before  me ;  for  I  suppose  I 
1  cannot  stir  from  my  room  for  six  weeks  or  two 

■ 

f  months." 

J  "Well,  then,"  replied  Lord   A.,   "that   is 

settled.    I  shall  inform  the  British  government 

of  your  acquiescence  in  their  proposal  by  this 

night's  post" 
"  And  I  will  endeavour,"  said  Arundel,  "  to 

scrawl  a  few  lines  to  my  poor  Ellen.     I  see  by 
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her  last  letter  she  things  me  destined  not  to 
remain  long  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  think  that.  Lady  A.  has  writ- 
ten to  her  by  every  courier;  and  one  woman  is 
sure  to  persuade  another  that  what  she  wishes  is 
sure  to  come  to  pass." 

"  God  bless  her !"  said  Arundel,  with  emotion ; 
41  and  you  too.  My  Lord,  I  know  not  how  I  am 
ever  to  show  you  what  I  feel  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me." 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Lord  A., 
taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  "only  be  as 
great  an  ornament  to  your  native  country  as 
you  have  been  to  that  of  your  adoption,  and  I 
shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  all  I  have  done  for 
you ;  which,  after  all,  is  little  enough,  God  knows. 
You  must  get  well  and  strong ;  and  then  I  hope 
you  will  devote  your  talents  to  tbe  service  of  the 
land  which  gave  you  birth,  and  which,  you  must 
allow,  has  the  best  claim  to  them." 

Arundel  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  the 
bandages  which  covered  what  yet  remained  of 
his  arm,  and  sighed. 

"  Come,  now,"  continued  Lord  A.,  good-na- 
turedly, "  I  see  what  your  thoughts  are  running 
on :  but  is  there  no  way  of  being  useful  but  by 
the  strong  arm?    Think  how  many  there  are 

VOL.  III.  o 
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who  would  hold  the  distinction  you  have  attained 
cheaply  won  at  such  a  price." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Arundel,  endeavour- 
ing  to  rouse  himself.  "  It  is  cheaply  purchased. 
I  have  not  disgraced  my  ancestors.  Ellen's 
children  will  have  no  cause  to  blush." 

"  Ellen's!  No ;  nor  your  own  either,"  interrup- 
ted Lord  A.  Arundel  smiled  involuntarily,  but 
shook  his  head.  "  Yes,"-  continued  his  Excel- 
lency, "  you  may  shake  your  head  as  much  as 
you  please ;  but  that  smile  satisfies  me  I  am  right. 
I  will  bet  you  what  you  like  you  are  married 
within  six  months  of  your  arrival  in  England. 
What  woman  could  say  you  nay  ?  A  General 
at  eight-and-twenty,  covered  with  laurels,  and 
having  lost  an  arm  !  You  may  set  your  heart 
at  ease  upon  that  point.  I  will  answer  for  it 
you  may  marry  whom  you  please.  But  I  must 
leave  you  before  you  are  quite  tired.  I  hope  in  a 
week  or  two  to  hail  you  as  a  British  subject  to 
all  intents  and  purposes." 

In  about  three  weeks  Arundel  received  the 
following  answer  to  his  letter  to  Ellen  : — 

Si  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  own  poor  dear  Henry, 
how  happy  your  last  letter  has  made  me.  I  al- 
most forgot  all  your  sufferings  in  the  delightful 
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idea  that  iD  a  few  weeks  I  shall  again  have  you 
near  me.     Charles  insists  upon  going  over  to 
fetch  you,  and  take  care  of  you  on  the  road ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  when  once  we  have  got  you 
amongst  us,  you  shall  never  leave  us  again.     I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  joy  every  one  felt 
at  the  thought  of  having  you  once  more  restored 
to  us.     Old  Mabel  cried  for  joy  when  I  told  her 
the  good  news;  and  she  passed  the  next  two 
days  in  running  all  over  the  village,  to  tell  every 
one  that  Master  Henry  was  coming  home.     All 
the  children  are  dying  to  see  Uncle  Arundel." 
[And  it  may  be  here  k  remarked,  en  passant,  that 
they  formed  a  host  in  themselves,  Mrs.  Hammond 
having  marked  each  succeeding  year  by  present- 
sentrag  to  her  lord  and  master  a  fresh  pledge  of 
mutual  affection,  to  make  use  of  a  phrase  which 
has  often  been  used  %with  less  truth.]     "But  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  you  will  find  two 
persons  whom  you  have  never  seen,  but  who  seem 
to  sympathize  in  the  common  happiness;  and  these 
are  Lord  de  Lacy  and  his  daughter,  Miss  de  Lacy. 
Only  think  !  He  is  the  proprietor  of  Arundel  Gas- 
tie.  It  seems  he  quarrelled  with  his  family,  many 
years  ago,  and  went  to  India,  and  returned  with  an 
immense  fortune.     On  the  death  of  his  brother, 

o  2 
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this  year,  who  had  no  children,  be  assumed  the 
title^  and  has  been  living  ever  since  at  the 
castle.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  good  neighbours 
they  are.  As  for  Miss  de  Lacy,  she  is  a  perfect 
angel  in  everything ;  but  I  will  not  describe  her 
to  you.  You  will  be  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  then — but  I  will  not  fall  into  my  old  fault  of 
building  castles  in  the  air.  I  will  only  tell  you 
that  she  admires  you  so  much — your  picture,  I 
mean — that  she  took  it  home  to  copy ;  for  she 
paints  as  well  as  she  does  everything  else. 

"  Sir  John  desires  me  to  give  his  love.  He 
will  doubly  rejoice  to  get  you  back ;  for  your  own 
sake  first — for  you  know  how  much  he  loves  you 
— and  in  the  second  place,  because,  whenever  we 
got  the  news  of  a  French  victory  in  which  you 
were  named  as  having  taken  part,  the  villagers 
would  have  a  bonfire  and  rejoicings,  which  dis- 
composed his  loyalty  and  patriotic  feelings  very 
much*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  so  adieu, 
my  own  dearest  brother.  Come  to  us  as  soon 
iis  you  can,  is  the  only  wish  of 

'*  Your  affectionate 

"  Ellen. 
"  P.  S.     Charles  has  made  me  open  the  letter 
again,  to  say  he  intends  starting  next  week  for 
Vienna." 
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"Well,  after  all,"  said  Arundel  to  himself) 
"  life  is  still  sweet,  when  one  has  such  affection- 
ate hearts  to  cheer  one  through  it  Poor  Ellen 
and  her  angel  1  How  little  does  she  yet.  know 
me.  Gertrude ! — dearest,  ever  beloved  Gei^ 
trude  !  something  whispers  to  me  that  my  endea- 
vours to  find  you  will  not  be  in  vain."  And  with 
this  hope,  this  thought,  which  never  left  him, 
night  or  day,  he  began,  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  day,  to  calculate  the  weeks,  the  days,  the 
hours  that  must  elapse  before  he  could  prosecute 
his  search  after  her. 

In  due  course  of  time,  he  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  Directory,  granting  him  unlimited  leave 
of  absence,  and  permission  to  fix  his  residence 
wherever  he  pleased ;  the  whole  couched  in  the 
handsomest  terms,   thanking  him  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  regretting  the 
occasion  which  had  deprived  the  Republic  of  one 
of  her  bravest  and  ablest  defenders.    A  letter  to 
the  same  effect  reached  him  from  General  Buo- 
naparte, assuring  him  that  whenever  he  found 
himself  able  and  willing  to  resume  his  duties,  he 
might  depend  upon  instant  employment.     This 
was  accompanied  by  a  missive  from  his  brother 
officers,  expressing  their  grief  at  losing  one  whom 
they  all  esteemed,  and  requesting  his  acceptance 
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of  a  brace  of  magnificent  pistols,  as  a  joint  token 
of  their  regard. 

These  testimonies  of  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  were  as  balm  to  his  wounded 
spirit ;  and  the  arrival  of  his  old  and  much  loved 

*}  friend,  Charles  Hammond,  tended  so  far  to  ac- 

1  ceterate  his  recovery,  that  in  a  fortnight  his  sur- 

geon pronounced  that  he  could  without  risk 

J  venture  upon  the  journey  to  England.     Having 

taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Lord  A.  and 
his  family,  thither  they  proceeded  by  short  jour- 

J  neys,  and  arrived  in  London  without  Arundel's 

having  suffered  much  from  fatigue.  There  he 
found  he  should  be  obliged  to  remain  some  days, 

J  in  order  to  complete  the  formalities  which  were 

necessary  for  restoring  him  to  his  rights  as  a 
British  subject ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him,  of  consulting  the  ablest  sur- 
geon London  could  boast  of.     The  opinion  of 

)  this  gentleman  completely  coincided  with  that 

|  which  had  been  given  by  his  medical  attendant 

;  at  Vienna.     His  wounds  were  quite  healed ;  and 

every  day  gave  him  fresh  strength  of  mind  and 
body ;  but  still  his  constitution  had  received  a 
shock,  the  effects  of  which  time  and  tranquility 
alone  could  efface.  Nor  did  he  neglect,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  to  make  every  enquiry  respec- 
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ting  tbe  fate  of  the  Marquis  de  Romainville  and 
his  daughter ;  but  in  this  his  efforts  were  fruit* 
less.  In  vain  did  he  apply  to  the  Alien  Office: 
in  vain  did  he  employ  agents  of  every  sort  and 
description.  He  could  gain  no  intelligence  of 
them  ;  and  at  length  he  was  forced  to  conclude 
that  they  were  no  longer  w  England.  As  a  last 
resource,  be  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Minister, 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  his  powerful  assistance. 
Lord  A.  had  advised  him.  to  wait  upon  him, 
whilst  in  London,  to  thank  him  for  the  lenient 
course  Government  had  pursued  towards  him ; 
and  this  advice  he  at  lengthy  though  rather  tar- 
dily, adopted. 

The  Premier  received  him  roost  graciously, 
and  said  many  flattering  things  to  him  about  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  England's  having  at  length 
regained  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  To " 
all  this  Arundel  made  suitable  replies ;  and  when 
he  stated  his  anxious  desire  to  find  out  the  Mar- 
quis's present  residence,  Mr. readily  pro- 
mised him  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

"  If  I  understand  you  right,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
your  intention  to  run  down,  for  a  abort  time,  to 
the  north ;  in  the  mean  time  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  every  inquiry  shall  be  made  respecting 
the  person  you  are  so  anxious  about ;  and  if  he 
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is  in  Great  Britain,  I  think  I  may  promise  you 
that,  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  latest,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  information  you 
require." 

With  his  mind  thus,  to  some  extent,  relieved, 
Arundel  became  most  anxious  to  accelerate  his 
journey  to  Rosebank,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  all  the 
business  that  detained  him  in  London  would  be 
completed.  Hammond  had  already  preceded 
him ;  and  the  abode  of  a  great  city,  in  which  he 
bad  no  acquaintance  and  no  occupation,  became 
more  and  more  irksome  to  him  every  moment 
that  he  was  compelled  to  pass  in  it. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  paid  bis  visit  in  Downing-street,  that  a  note 
was  brought  him  sealed  with  a  wafer,  and  the 
address  written  in  a  large  business-like  hand. 
The  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Having  a  communication  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  make  to  you,  should 
like  to  know  at  what  hour  you  can  receive  me 
to-morrow. 

"  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  F*r*w  *m.  «  Tim.  Dowling." 

"  Oct.  1796." 
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What   straws    we    catch    at!     Arundel    in- 
stantly   concluded    that    Mr.    Tim.   Dowling, 
whose  name  he  had  never  heard   before,  and 
who   wrote  to  him  in   such   a  familiar   style, 
must  have  some  communication  to  make  to  him 
respecting  the  Marquis  de  Romainville.    What 
other  subject  on  earth   was  of  importance  to 
him?    There  could  be  none;    and  at  last  he 
was  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  constancy 
and  his  sufferings.     Hastily  snatching  up  a  pen, 
he  wrote  to  say  he  would  be  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Dowling  on  the  following  day  at  ten  o'clock. 
What  a  night  of  impatient  agony  did   he   go 
through,   as,  he    heard   each   succeeding  hour 
strike  from  every  steeple  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  duly  announced  by  the  hoarse  drawling 
voice  of  the  watchman.     He  rose  from  his  bed 
unrefreshed  by  sleep,  which  had  been  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  his  eyes  throughout  that  te- 
dious night.     It  yet  wanted  three  hours  of  ten 
o'clock.     How  slowly  he  dressed  and  break- 
fasted, endeavouring  to  annihilate  the  intervening 
time.    At'  length  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  the 
last  sound  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  steps  were  heard  upon 
the  stairs,  and  the  waiter  announced  Mr.  Ti- 
mothy Dowling.     In  vain  Arundel  endeavoured 

o5 
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to  master  his  impatience.  The  serrant  had 
hardly  closed  the  door,  when,  interrupting  Mr. 
Dowling  in  the  midst  of  his  apologies  for  the 
liherty  he  had  taken,  be  exclaimed — 

u  Your  business,  sir,  with  me,  relates  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Romainville  ? 

u  Mounseer  who?"  replied  Mr.  Dowling. 
"  No,  sir,  my  business  Telates  to  no  Monseer,  I 
assure  you;  it  only  regards  you  and  me,  and 
very  happy  I  am  to  have  at  length  been  able  to 
meet  with  you  ;  for  your  long  residence  abroad 
has,  I  assure  you,  done  us  both  considerable 
prejudice." 

Mr.  Dowling  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  in 
the  monotonous  nasal  tone  of  a  Methodist 
preacher,  to  whom,  in  appearance,  he  offered  no 
bad  resemblance,  when  Arundel,  recovering  from 
the  sort  of  stupefaction  into  which  the  sudden 
annihilation  of  his  hopes  had  thrown  him,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dowling,  my  time  is  fully 
occupied;  may  I  beg  you  will  come  to  the  point 
at  once,  as,  I  confess,  I  cannot  divine  what  in- 
terest we  can  have  in  common." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly,  sir;  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  myself  as  shortly  as  possible. 
My  name,  as  you  are  aware,  is  Dowling,  junior 
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partner  in  the  firm  of  Turner  and  Dowling, 
Solicitors,  of  Furnival's  Inn,  till  the  spring  of 
tbis  year,  when  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call 
to  himself  my  late  revered  partner  and  father-in* 
law,  Mr.  Turner— an  irreparable  loss,  sir,  to  all 
who  knew  him.     I  succeeded  to  all  his  business, 
and  now  carry  it  on  in  my  sole  name.   Allow  me, 
sir,  to  hand  you  one  of  my  cards.     Well,  sir, 
you  probably  are  aware  that  Turner  and  Dow- 
ling were  the  solicitors  for   Mr.  Brown,  who 
bought  Arundel  Castle.  It  was  Mr.  Turner  who 
managed  that  transaction,  and  who,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  'was  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
purchasers.     Indeed,  I  may  say,  my  ever-to-be- 
lamented  father-in-law  carried  his  delicacy  to- 
wards his  client  to  rather  an  absurd  extent;  for 
he  kept  all  the  Brown  business  entirely  in  his 
own  hands,  and  left  me,  his  partner  and  son-in- 
law,  in  complete  ignorance  of  every  particu- 
lar relating  '  thereunto.     Well,  sir,  Mr.  Turner 
was  hardly  cold  before  my  Lord  de  Lacy,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  wrote  to  me,  to  desire  me  to 
send  in  any  claims  the  firm  might  have  against 
him  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Temple,  solicitor,  and 
directing  me  to  give  up  to  that  gentleman  all 
his  title-deeds,  papers,  &c.   Rather  unhandsome 
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treatment,  Mr.  Arundel,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
bat  that  was  neither  here  nor  there ;  so  I  set 
about  looking  over  the  deeds  according  to  the 
list  Mr.  Turner  had  of  them,  and  I  discovered 
that  amongst  them,  which  will,  if  you  please, 
put  you  again  in  possession  of  Arundel  Castle, 
and  the  large  estate  belonging  to  it." 

Here  Mr.  Timothy  Dowling  paused,  probably 
to  observe  the  effect  his  words  would  have  upon 
his  auditor;  but  although  a  flush  certainly  came 
across  Arundel's  face  at  this  unexpected  intelli- 
gence, he  preserved  his  composure,  and  merely 
observed — 

"  You  must  explain  yourself  more  clearly, 
before  I  can  pretend  to  understand  you." 

"  That  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do,  sir ;  but 
first  let  us  understand  each  other.  If,  through 
my  means  or  information,  you  regain  possession 
of  your  patrimonial  estate,  you  shall  sign  a  bond 
to  the  effect  that  you  will  pay  me,  within  one 
year  of  entering  on  possession,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"  One  hundred  thousand  pounds !"  exclaimed 
Arundel;  "and  pray,  allow  me  to  ask,  where 
I  am  to  find  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  that  was  pud  for  the  purchase 
of  the  estate,  and  which  I  shall  have  to  refund?" 
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"I  eee,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Dowling,  confi- 
dentially, "  1  have  not  made  myself  understood. 
Your  father  had  no  right  to  sell.  Without 
your  consent  he  could  give  no  legal  title;  you 
will  reenter  upon  your  property,  not  only  with- 
out having  to  refund  a  farthing,  but  with  a  large 
claim  for  arrears  of  rent." 

**  And  Lord  de  Lacy — how  is  be  to  be  in- 
demnified ?"  asked  Arundel. 

«  Why— hi— hi— hi"— chuckled  out  Mr.  Ti- 
mothy Dowling,  "  I  am  afraid  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  bear  the  Joss,  and  well  he  is  able  to 
do  so." 

"  So  that,  with  your  assistance,  I  shall  be 
able  to  rob  your  late  employer  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  you  pro- 
pose putting  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  into 
your  pocket  ?" 

"  Rob,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dowling,  some- 
what amazed  at  the  construction  thus  put  upou 
his  proposal ;  "  rob,  sir ! — you  are  joking.  All  I 
shall  advise  you  to  do,  will  be  done  strictly 
according  to  law — aye,  and  equity  also." 

"  Well,"  said  Arundel,  "  all  you  have  told  me 
is  so  extraordinary,  so  totally  unexpected,  that 
you  cannot  expect  me  to  give  you  an  answer  at 
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this  moment ;  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour,  you 
shall  know  my  decision." 

Mr.  Dowling  did  not  much  like  this  delay ; 
but  finding  Arundel  persist  in  his  determination, 
he  at  length  took  his  leave,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  think  of  one  who  seemed  so  little  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  regaining  such  a  brilliant 
fortune.  In  bis  own  mind  he  concluded  that 
Arundel  meant  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
terms  he  had  stipulated  for ;  "  But,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  be  will  find  himself  mistaken.  I  will 
not  'bate  one  farthing.  One  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  little  enough  for  a  property  worth 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which 
he  cannot  recover  without  me." 

As  soon  as  Arundel  was  alone,  be  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Lord  de 
Lacy,  giving  him  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  conversation  he  had  just  had  with  Mr.  Dow- 
ling. 

"  It  is  possible,'1  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  that 
what  I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  relating  to 
your  Lordship,  may  have  its  origin  solely  in  Mr. 
Dowling's  imagination ;  but  I  do  not  think  this 
likely,   as  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a  man  who 
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knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about.  I  trust  your 
Lordship  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I 
am  perfectly  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of 
that  which  must  have  been  either  an  oversight  or 
an  act  of  intentional  villainy  on  the  part  of  your 
professional  advisers.  Mr.  Brown  paid  not  only 
the  full  value  of  the  estate,  but,  as  I  have  under- 
stood, considerably  more  than  what  it  could 
have  fetched  in  the  market;  and  my  honour  and 
that  of  my  father  are  equally  interested  in  secu- 
ring to  you  the  undisputed  possession  of  it.  If, 
therefore,  any  act  on  my  part  is  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  you  may  rely  upon  my  executing 
it  in  any  shape,  and  at  any  time,  that  your 
attorney  may  think  advisable.  If  I  did  not  give 
Mr.  Dowling,  at  once,  the  answer  his  proposal 
deserved,  it  was  that  I  might  have  time  to  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  fortunately  named 
as  being  your  present  agent.  I  shall  see  him  to- 
day, if  possible,  before  post  hours,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  communicate  with  your  Lordship 
without  delay." 

Having  finished  this  letter,  of  which  he  took  a 
copy,  he  went  forth  in  search  of  Mr.  Jones, 
whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  home. 
That  gentleman,  however,  was  very  incredulous 
as  to  Dowling's  assertion ;  and,  mistaking  Arun- 
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del's  motive,  said  to  him  very  drily,  "  I  should 
certainly  not  advise  you,  sir,  to  spend  much 
money  upon  such  a  wild-goose  chase,  if  you  have 
no  better  authority  to  trust  to  than  Mr.  Dow- 
ling." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  said  Arundel, 
reddening. 

"  Why,  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  shall  advise  my 
client  to  resist  your  claim  to  the  last" 
-  "  Before  we  discuss  this  matter  further,"  said 
Arundel,  "  do  me  the  favour  to  read  this  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  just  written  to  Lord  de  Lacy,  and 
then  you  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
motives  which  have  induced  me  to  call  upon 
you.1' 

Mr.  Jones  took  the  paper,  as  he  was  .desired, 
and  when  he  had  perused  it,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Forgive  me,  General  Arundel,  for  my  having 
so  completely  misunderstood  you.  You  will,  I 
trust,  make  some  allowance  for  a  person,  whose 
profession  does  not  often  show  him  the  bright 
side  of  human  nature.  However,  I  still  retain 
my  opinion  that  this  is  some  invention  of  Dow- 
ling's,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  money  from 
you.  Mr.  Brown's  legal  advisers  were  not 
men  likely  to  commit  so  gross  an  error  as  to 
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allow  their  client  to  purchase  such  a  property, 
without  an  undeniable  title." 

"  Yes/*  observed  Arundel ;  "  but  this  Mr. 
Turner  may  not  have  been  much  better  than  his 
son-in-law,  and  may  have  purposely  done  some- 
thing to  invalidate  the  title,  in  the  hopes  of 
making  money  of  it  afterwards." 

"  Mr.  Turner,"  replied  Jones,  a  I  believe  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  honest  man ;  he  was  for 
years  my  lord's  confidential  agent,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  advice  that  the  business  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  his  son-in-law  at  his  death,  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  bad  the  very  worst  opi- 


nion." 


"  Well,"  replied  Arundel,  "be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  yet  possible  that  he  may  have  good  grounds 
for  what  he  asserts.  Life  is  very  uncertain  to 
all  of  us,  particularly  to  one,  who  like  myself, 
has  had  a  hard  knock  or  two,  from  which  I  am 
not  yet  recovered ;  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
execute  some  deed  which  may  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  Lord  de  Lacy's  receiving  any  future 
disturbance  in  the  possession  of  his  property." 

"  Till  we  have  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
facts,"  replied  Mr.  Jones,  *'  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  that  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  to  lose 
no  time,  I  shall  send  immediately  for  a  friend  of 
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mine,  an  eminent  conveyancer,  and  request  him 
to  look  over  the  title-deeds  and  documents  con- 
nected with  the  estate  in  question,  with  me,  and 
I  will  let  yon  know  the  result  as  soon  as  may  be." 
And  as  soon  as  Arundel  took  his  departure,  he 
set  about  the  examination  with  his  friend,  but 
nothing  could  they  discover  that  seemed  in  the 
least  to  invalidate  Lord  de  Lacy's  purchase. 
They  both  made  up  their  minds  that  Mr.  Dow- 
ling  was  an  impostor,  and  had  only  sought  to 
practice  on  Arundel's  credulity,  and  Mr.  Jones 
had  taken  up  his  pen  to  inform  our  hero  of  the 
conviction  at  which  they  had  arrived,  when  his 
friend  discovered  a  small  document,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  their  notice,  and  which  proved 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  will  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Francis  Arundel,  bearing  date  1743*  Has- 
tily running  his  eyes  over  it,  Mr.  Jones  found,  to 
his  utter  dismay,  that  it  entailed  Arundel  Castle, 
and  the  property  belonging  to  it,  in  the  strictest 
manner,  first  on  his  son  Francis,  then  on  his 
grandson  Henry,  and  on  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body.  There  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt.  The 
testator  was  the  present  Henry  Arundel's  great 
grandfather,  and  he  himself  was  the  last  in  the 
entail.  As  the  truth  flashed  on  Mr.  Jones's 
mind,  he  let  the  paper  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
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uttering  a  long,  low,  ejaculatory  whistle,  gat  like 
one  turned  to  stone.  His  friend,  who  had  read 
it  over  before  he  put  it  into  the  attorney's  hands, 
said,  c*  Yes,  you  see  the  truth,  I  perceive.  Mr. 
Arundel's  father  had  no  right  to  part  with  an 
acre,  without  his  son's  joining  him,  and  he,  I  pre- 
sume, was  scarcely  born  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action. Lord  de  Lacy's  title  is  not  worth  one 
straw." 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones ;  "  how 
could  this  have  escaped  the  attention  of  his  legal 
advisers  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  discuss  hereafter/'  replied  his  friend ;  "  at 
present,  the  most  urgent  matter  for  consideration 
is,  what  course  you  are  to  pursue.  Mr.  Arundel 
will  know  this  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  find  it  out.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to 
trust  implicitly  to  his  honour,  for  your  client  is 
completely  in  his  power." 

"  I  dare  not,"  rejoined  Mr.  Jones,  "  without 
consulting  my  principal ;  it  is  too  great  a  respon- 
sibility for  me  to  take  on  myself." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  temporize ;  but  I  think 
you  do  unwisely." 

"  At  all  events,"  rejoined  the  attorney,  "  1 
act  professionally,  and  as  my  duty  dictates;" 
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and  with  these  words  he  wrote  a  note  to  Arun- 
del, stating  that  he  could  give  no  opinion  on  the 
matter,  till  he  had  received  Lord  de  Lacy*s  an- 
swer to  a  question  which  was  necessary  to  elu- 
cidate a  particular  fact  connected  with  the  trans- 
action. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  punctuality  inva- 
riably to  be  remarked  in  men  who  have  the  hope 
of  concluding  a  profitable  bargain,  Mr.  Dowling 
made  his  appearance  at  the  hotel  where  Arun- 
del had  taken  up  his  abode.  As  he  entered  the 
apartment,  he  could  not  repress  a  sort  of  com- 
placent smirk,  which  was  but  little  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  solemn  demeanour. 

"  Well,  General,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  you  have 
reflected  upon  my  proposal,  and  determined  upon 
what  you  mean  to  do." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Arundel,  "  my  mind  was  made 
up  before  you  left  this  room  yesterday,  but  cer- 
tain prudential  reasons  induced  me  to  defer  my 
answer  till  to-day.  I  will  now  tell  you,  that  you 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life,  than 
when  you  supposed  me  to  be  a  man  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  oversight,  and  rob  a  person  of 
property  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  in  justice, 
if  not  in  law.  I  wrote  to  Lord  de  Lacy  by  last 
night's  post,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  passed 
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between  us,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  his  title  was 
defective9 1  was  ready  to  make  it  good.  I  had 
also  an  interview  with  Mr.  Jones,  to  whom  I 
made  a  communication  to  the  same  effect." 

At  first  Dowling  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Arundel  was  in  earnest ;  but 
when  at  length  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
truth,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  "  And  do  you 
suppose,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  will  be  thus 
imposed  upon?  that  I  will  allow  myself  to  be 
cheated  in  this  way  out  of  £100,000  with  impu- 
nity ?  I  will  be  revenged  upon  you  for  it,  if — 

<c  Mr.  Dowling,"  interrupted  Arundel,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  point  with  you,  and  as  I 
conclude  you  have  no  further  business  with  me, 
excuse  me  for  saying  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  listen  to  you  further." 

But  Mr.  Timothy  Dowling  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  got  rid  of.  Increasing  in  violence  in  propor- 
tion to  Arundel's  coolness,  the  latter  was  at  length 
obliged  to  ring  the  bell,  and  desire  his  servant  to 
show  him  the  door,  a  hint  which  the  disap- 
pointed man  of  parchment  did  not  take,  till  the 
servant,  a  powerful  Alsatian,  who  had  followed 
Arundel  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  knew  no 
law  but  his  master's  wil],  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  tumbled  him  down  stairs  with 
more  expedition  than  was  pleasant,  or  even 
safe. 
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Arundel  had  now  completed  all  the  business 
that  detained  him  in  London,  and  had  written  to 
announce  his  arrival  at  Rosebank  for  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  week.  Before  he  started, 
however,  he  received  a  letter,  signed  by  Lord  de 
Lacy,  in  answer  to  the  one  he  had  written.  It 
stated  that  that  nobleman,  from  all  he  had  heard 
of  General  Arundel,  was  not  surprised  at  the 
handsome  offer  he  had  made ;  but  that  being 
obliged,  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to 
employ  the  pen  of  his  secretary,  he  would  not 
then  go  into  the  details  of  the  business,  of  which 
he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Jones,  but  re- 
quested the  General  to  call  upon  him,  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  that  part  of  the  world,  which  it  was 
understood  he  would  shortly  do. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  cor- 
dial welcome  which  awaited  him  at  Rosebank 
from  all  its  inmates,  but  at  once  accompany 
him  to  Arundel  Castle,  whither  he  proceed- 
ed the  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  north, 
having  previously  informed  Lord  de  Lacy  of 
his  intended  visit.  It  was  not  without  a 
pang  of  wounded  pride  that  he  found  himself 
crossing  the  threshold  of  bis  ancestors,  now  the 
property  of  an  utter  stranger ;  but  speedily  mas- 
tering his  emotion,  he  followed  the  servant,  who 
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conducted  him  to  the  private  room  of  Lord  de 
Lacy.  A  tall  gaunt  figure,  with  rather  a  harsh 
expression  of  countenance,  but  which  however 
might  have  arisen  from  the  pain  he  evidently 
felt  from  time  to  time,  lay  reclining  in  an  easy 
chair,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  and  with 
all  the  outward  signs  of  being  under  the  hands 
of  his  doctor  around  him. 

"  Excuse  me,  General  Arundel,"  said  Lord 
de  Lacy,  for  it  was  he,  in  a  deep  but  by  no 
means  unpleasing  tone  of  voice,  "  if  I  cannot 
rise  to  receive  you,  but  you  see  my.  situation  ; 
pray  be  seated." 

Arundel  said  something  about  his  regret  at 
seeing  him  so  incapacitated,  and  took  the  chair 
offered  him  without  further  comment,  waiting  for 
Lord  de  Lacy  to  open  the  subject  upon  which 
they  had  met  to  confer ;  but  that  nobleman  ap- 
parently was  in  no  hurry  to  break  silence,  and 
seemed  solely  occupied  in  scrutinizing  every  fea- 
ture of  Arundel's  countenance,  with  a  perse- 
verance which  at  last  became  disagreeable  to  the 
object  of  it. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  finding  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  conversation  being  opened  by  his 
noble  host,  "  I  have  waited  upon  you  in  com- 
pliance with  your  expressed  wish,  and  I  may 
add  my  own  earnest  desire,  to  remove  any  impe- 
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diment  that  accident  or  negligence  may  have 
thrown  in  your  way,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  this  estate.  Will  you  favour  me  so 
far  as  to  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  best  effect 
the  purpose  ?' 

"  Before  we  proceed  further,"  said  Lord  de 
Lacy,  "  allow  me  to  ask  if  you  still  retain  the 
sentiments  you  expressed  to  Mr.  Jones  and  in 
your  letter  to  me  ?' 

"  If  you  knew  me  better,  my  lord,  you  would 
not  have  asked  me  that  question ;  1  have  ever 
trod  but  in  one  path,  that  of  honour,  and  I  am 
not  likely  now  to  desert  it." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  I  will  therefore  tell  you,  with- 
out further  preface,  that  you  are  the  undoubted 
possessor  of  this  house  and  the  estate  around  it  It 
was  strictly  entailed  upon  you  by  your  great  grand- 
father, and  your  father  had  no  right  to  sell  it" 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  watch  with  anxiety 
the  effect  this  intelligence  would  have  upon  his 
hearer ;  but  none  other  was  perceptible,  except 
perhaps  the  colour  of  his  cheek  deepened  a 
little,  as  he  answered  with  a  calm  steady  tone 
— "  I  trust  at  all  events  it  is  in  my  power  to 
make  good  that  deficiency." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but  I  confess  to  you," 
said  Lord  de  Lacy,  "  though  I  certainly  paid  the 
fill]  value  of  the  property,  I  have  my  doubts  as 
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to  how  far  I  ought  to  profit  by  your  highminded 
offer.  You  must  accept  a  'fair  compensation, 
and—" 

"  Stop,  my  lord/'  said  Arundel;  "  I  must  not 
allow  you  to  proceed ;  I  am  here  to  perform  a 
simple  act  of  honesty,  and  I  should  consider  any 
serious  offer  of  reward  for  so  doing  as  an  insult. 
My  father's  good  fame  too,  perhaps,  is  at  stake ; 
for  though  I,  and  every  one  who  knew  him,  must 
know  how  incapable  he  was  of  any  action  irre- 
concileable  with  the  most  delicate  feelings  of 
honour,  the  world,  perhaps,  would  not  be  so  le- 
nient, and  would  attribute  to  dishonesty  that 
which  originated  solely  in  ignorance.  But  I  will 
go  farther ;  in  my  opinion,  the  sale  of  this  pro- 
perty was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  have  done 
under  the  circumstances ;  and,  had  I  been  of  age 
at  the  time,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  have 
joined  with  him  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  pur- 
pose into  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more  than 
right  that  I  should  complete  it,  now  that  I  have 
the  power." 

"  By  heavens  you  are  a  noble-minded  man  !" 
exclaimed  Lord  de  Lacy;  "  would  to  God  I  had 
been  blessed  with  such  a  son.  Hear  me,"  con- 
tinued be,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence;  "  we  must 
not  part  thus;  I  am  an  old  man,  without  a  rela- 
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tkm,  except  my  daughter,  who  is  the  heiress  of 
my  large  property — for  Arundel  castle  does  not 
constitute  the  quarter  of  what  I  possess.  Accept 
her  hand — become  my  son — live  with  me  during 
the  few  remaining  years  of  my  life,  and  at  my 
death  you  will  inherit  all  my  wealth,  and  make 
a  better  use  of  it  than  I  have  done." 

Arundel,  though  familiar  with  the  continental 
mode  of  arranging  marriages,  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  smiling  at  this  startling  proposal. 

"  Even,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  could  consider 
the  offer  you  make  me  as  seriously  intended,  I 
confess,  if  ever  I  do  marry,  I  should  like  to  bare 
some  better  security  for  my  wife's  affection  than 
the  command  of  her  father." 

**  Nay,  listen  to  me,"  said  tbe  old  lord,  "  for  I 
am  perfectly  serious.  My  daughter  is  dearer  to 
me  than  all  in  the  world  besides ;  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  her  good  sense,  I  will  not  speak  of ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  never  had 
father  a  child  who  so  completely  justified  his 
affection.  Do  you  think  I  would  attempt  to 
force  her  inclinations?  If  so,  you  are  much 
mistaken ;  or  do  you  think  I  would  confide  her 
to  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know  to  be  worthy  of 
her?  You  forget  how  much  you  have  been 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  late  years.  I 
have  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  tbe  career  of 
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one  who  still  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  my  tenants, 
although  his  connexion  with  them  has  passed 
away.  There  is  not  an  act)  I  might  almost  say 
a  feeling  of  your  heart,  that  I  am  not  as  well 
acquainted  with  as  you  are  yourself;  and  I  know 
you  would  justify  my  choice.  As  for  my  daugh- 
ter, she  has  also  heard  of  you,  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  you  would  sue  in  vain.  This  much 
I  can  answer  for,  she  has  no  other  attachment." 

Arundel's  embarrassment  was  excessive,  but 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  at  once  to 
a  scene  which  was  painful  to  him. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  1  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I  know  not  where 
to  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
very  undeserved  honour  you  have  done  me,  and 
which  I  most  deeply  regret  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  decline." 

"  You  refuse,  then  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  At  all  events,"  persevered  Lord  de  Lacy 
who  seemed  determined  to  carry  his  point ;  "  be- 
fore you  make  up  your  mind,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  Miss  de  Lacy." 

"  My  mind,"  replied  Arundel,  "is  already  made 
up ;  nothing  could  induce  me  to  alter  it;  and  that 
which  now,  I  trust,  has  nothing  offensive  in  it, 
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might  assume  another  appearance  if  withheld 
till  after  an  interview  with  Miss  de  Lacy." 

"  Answer  me  but  one  question,  and  I  will  let  the 
subject  drop : — have  you  another  attachment  ?" 

Arundel  thought  this  question  on  the  part  of 
an  acquaintance  of  an  hour's  standing,  un  pen 
Jbrt;  but  hoping,  by  his  answer,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  discussion,  he  replied — 

u  I  have." 

"I  should  hardly  have  thought,"  resumed 
Lord  de  Lacy,  "  that  the  active  life  you  have 
been  for  some  years  past  leading  could  have  left 
you  time  to  fall  in  love." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Arundel,  speaking  quickly, 
"  the  subject  is  a  painful  one ;  and  that  your 
lordship  may  spare  me  further  questions,  I  will 
tell  you  at  once  that  I  am  devotedly  attached  to 
the  daughter  of  an  emigrant  French  nobleman. 
I  have  not  seen  her  for  years — I  can  find  no 
trace  of  her  present  abode ;  but  as  long  as  I 
breathe  I  shall  not  abandon  my  search  for  her, 
still  less  give  up  the  hopes  of  one  day  calling 
her  mine." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  replied 
Lord  de  Lacy ;  "  it  is  not  misplaced.    You  think 
me  no  doubt  a  strange  old  man,  but  I  feel  inter- 
ested about  you ;  and,  perhaps,  before  long,  may 
be  able  to  prove  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  hurt 
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your  delicacy.  And  now  let  us  change  the  subject. 
I  have  a  request  to  make  of  minor  importance, 
which  you  must  not  refuse  me." 

"  Any  thing  in  my  power/'  began  Arundel. 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  in  your  power;  you  must  dine 
here  to-day,  and  I  will  send  you  home  in  my 
carriage,  or  give  you  a  bed,  as  you  best  like." 

Arundel  was  vexed,  and  tried  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse about  its  being  the  second  evening  of  his 
arrival  at  Rosebank  after  so  long  an  absence ; 
but  Lord  de  Lacy  overruled  all  objections,  and 
his  guest  at  last  complied  with  a  good  grace, 
writing  a  note  to  Ellen,  to  explain  this  contre- 
tems. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  peer,  "that  is  all 
settled ;  and  as  it  is  near  dinner  time  I  will  ring 
the  bell  for  a  servant  to  show  you  to  a  room, 
where  you  can  repair  your  toilet,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  hobble  into  dinner.*' 

In  a  few  minutes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
servant,  Arundel  had  renovated  his  outward 
man,  and  was  conducted  to  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  a  large  room,  magnificently  furnished, 
and  with  no  other  light  save  that  of  a  bright 
fire;  for  the  evenings  were  already  cold,  although 
the  autumn  was  not  yet  over. 

As  Arundel  entered  the  room,  he  saw,  upon  a 
sofa  near  the  fire,  a  female  figure,  which  he  con- 
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jectared  to  be  that  of  Miss  de  Lacy ;  advancing 
towards  her  he  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  take  upon  myself  the 
awkward  task  of  making  myself  known  to  Miss 
de  Lacy  as  General  Arundel." 

By  this  time  he  was  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
sofa. 

"  Am  I  so  completely  forgotten  then,  Henry?* 
said  a  voice  which  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of 
his  frame. 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  her  side — at  her  feet. 

" Gertrude !"  cried  he ;  "my  Gertrude  J  is  it 
indeed  you  I  see?  Speak  to  me  again,  for  I 
hardly  dare  believe  my  eyes." 

But  Gertrude  was  in  no  condition  to  speak. 
Prepared  as  she  had  fancied  herself  to  be  for 
this  interview,  the  altered  appearance  of  her 
lover  completely  overcame  her  assumed  fortitude. 
His  mutilated  figure,  emaciated  by  long  months 
of  severe  suffering,  hardly  offered  a  trace  of  his 
former  self.  Her  love — her  tenderness  for  him 
redoubled  at  this  melancholy  sight,  and  forget- 
ting every  thing  else,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  poor  Henry/'  said  she,  as  soon  as  she 
had  a  little  recovered  from  her  first  emotion, 
"how  much  you  must  bare  suffered  !" 
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"  Dearest  Gertrude  I"  replied  her  happy  lover, 
"  one  word  from  you  and  it  is  all  forgotten.  Say 
you  yet  love  me — say  you  forgive  the  madness, 
the  brutality  of  my  conduct  when  we  last  met" 

"  Oh,  Henry !  you  shall  not  speak  thus.  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive ;  or  if  I  ever  had,  it  is 
long  ago  forgotten — let  us  not  think  of  past  mi- 


series." 


"  But  will  you  not  say  you  still  love  me  ?" 
"  I  do — I  do,  God  knows  how  truly." 
"  Then  indeed  I  am  repaid  for  all  I  have  un- 
dergone ;  the  hope  that  has  supported  me  through 
every  suffering  will  be  realised  at  last ;  we  shall 

yet  be  happy,  if  indeed  your  father " 

"  Her  father,"  interrupted  Lord  de  Lacy,  who 
had  contrived  to  reach  them  unobserved,  "  has 
but  one  wish,  which  is  to  insure  his  daughter's 
happiness.  I  think,  General,  you  were  a  little 
hasty  in  refusing  my  offer  this  morning." 

"  Your  offer,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Arundel, 
who  till  this  moment  had  not  cast  a  thought 
upon  the  extraordinary  chance  which  had  made 
him  stumble  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville 
in  Arundel  castle :  "  what  had  your  offer  to  do 
this  lady?" 

"Simply  this — that  lady  is  my  daughter,  whose 
hand  I  offered  to  your  acceptance,  and  which 
you  refused." 
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Arundel  looked  from  one  to  the  other  com- 
pletely bewildered  ;  at  last  he  exclaimed — 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville  the  daughter  of 
Lord  de  Lacy !  What  then  was  the  Marquis  de 
Romainville?" 

"  When  Miss  de  Lacy  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Romainville,  Lord  de  Lacy  was  the  Marquis  de 
Romainville.  Yes,"  continued  Lord  de  Lacy, 
Seeing  Arundel's  astonishment,  "  I  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Romainville,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned 
contrition  and  sincerity,  that  I  entreat  General 
Arundel's  forgiveness  for  the  injuries  I  inflicted 
upon  him  as  such ;  my  only  desire  is  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  my  days  to  repairing,  as  far  as 
I  can,  the  errors  I  was  guilty  of,  and  the  unhap- 
piness  I  caused.  Have  I  been  wrong  in  calcu- 
lating upon  your  forbearance  and  generosity  ?" 

It  needed  not  the  pressure  of  Gertrude's  hand 
to  dictate  Arundel's  answer. 

"  Oh,  my  lord  J"  cried  he, tf  how  can  I,  who  have 
so  much  to  reproach  myself  for,  who  stand  so 
much  in  need  of  forgiveness  myself,  withhold  it 
from  another  ?  And  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
I  cannot  think  of  the  past — I  can  hardly  yet 
appreciate  the  full  extent  of  my  present  happi- 
ness. I  can  only  feel  your  lordship's  present 
kindness,  and  the  blessing  of  being  assured  of 
™v  Gertrude's  love" 
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"  Well,  then,  let  us  pass  an  act  of  amnesty 
and  oblivion  for  the  past/'  said  Lord  de  Lacy. 

"  Still  I  confess,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  am  as 
far  as  ever  from  understanding " 

"  Oh !  let  iis  leave  all  explanation  till  after- 
wards," interrupted  Lord  de  Lacy :  €t  my  history 
would  take  too  much  time  to  relate  now,  but  you 
shall  know  it  all ;  and  now,  General  Arundel,  I 
think  I  may  as  well  order  dinner." 

"  And  why  not  call  him  Henry,  papa?1'  said 
Gertrude;  "lam  sure  he  is  as  much  your  Henry 
as  he  is  mine." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  said  her  fa- 
ther, smiling ;  "  but  let  me  embrace  your  Henry 
and  my  son,  for  as  such  I  have  long  wished  to 
claim  him." 

They  were  a  happy  party  that  evening,  al- 
though at  times  Gertrude  could  hardly  restrain 
her  tears  when  she  looked  at  the  empty  sleeve 
which  hung  by  her  lover's  side.  Twenty  times 
had  he  to  repeat  every  detail  of  his  last  unfor- 
tunate adventure,  and  each  time  the  relation  of 
it  called  forth  fresh  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
affection  from  father  and  daughter. 

"  This  misfortune,  and  what  occurred  to  you 
subsequently,*'  said  Lord  de  Lacy,  "we  only 
learnt  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints 
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and  your  sister;  but  up  to  your  last  departure 
from  Milan  we  were  kept  quite  au  courant  of 
every  thing  that  concerned  you  by  that  excellent 
young  man  St.  Firmin." 

"  St  Firmin !"  cried  Arundel ;  "  my  most  in- 
timate friend  in  correspondence  with  you,  and  I 
knew  nothing  about  it !" 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  him  on 
that  account;  it  was  only  under  a  solemn  promise 
of  secrecy  from  him  that  I  entered  upon  the 
correspondence,  and  I  must  say  he  gave  it  so 
unwillingly  that  nothing  but  my  Gertrude's  en- 
treaties prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  upon  me  to  sanction  it.  Bat  my 
daughter's  happiness  was  at  stake;  I  yielded, 
and  well  have  you  stood  the  ordeal  I  knew 
when  the  war  was  over,  or  that  you  were  liberated 
from  your  engagements,  as  you  chose  to  con- 
sider them,  to  the  Republic,  I  should  be  sure  to 
find  you  out,  and  till  that  moment  it  was  better 
for  both  of  you  that  you  should  remain  ignorant 
of  our  'situation." 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that,"  said  ArundeL 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  thought  so,"  replied  Lord 
de  Lacy;  "  and  as  the  circumstances  are  passed, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  that  conclusion ;  but  be  that  as 
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it  may,  my  plan  has  answered,  and  I  do  not  re- 
pent it" 

"  Does  my  sister  know  all  this?"  asked  Arun- 
del. 

"  Not  a  word/'  replied  Lord  de  Lacy  :  "  she 
only  knows  us  under  our  present  name,  but  of 
course  you  may  inform  her  of  it  all,  as  soon  as 
you  please;  and  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say 
that  I  expect  Mr.  Jones  here  to-morrow,  and 
we  will  then  make  all  the  arrangements  which 
our  altered  position  renders  necessary." 

What  it  was  that  Arundel  took  an  opportunity 
of  whispering  to  Gertrude,  while  Lord  de  Lacy 
was  inhaling  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  I  really  do 
not  know ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
blood  rush  to  her  forehead,  though  I  rather  think 
it  was  not  from  an  angry  feeling,  for  she  did  not 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  hand  that  had  been 
clasped  in  his  the  whole  evening.  Lord  de 
Lacy,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  gout, 
was  Boon,  however,  drawn  to  a  recollection  of  it 
by  a  most  violent  twinge,  and  having  told  Arun- 
del that  the  carriage  was  at  his  orders  whenever 
he  desired  it,  retired  for  the  night,  after  giving 
him  a  packet,  which  he  desired  him  to  read  when 
he  was  at  leisure. 

"  I,  too,"  cried  Gertrude,  "  have  a  present  for 
you ;  shall  I  give  it  him  now,  papa  ?" 
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"  If  you  like,  my  child." 

"  Well,  you  must  promise  me  not  to  open  h 
till  you  are  alone,"  said  she,  turning  to  her 
lover. 

Arundel  gave  the  promise  required,  and  she 
put  into  his  hands  a  small  paper  parcel.    The 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  rapidly  away,  and  it 
was  at  a  late,  or  rather  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  when  Arundel  found  himself  at  Rose- 
bank.     The  family  had  all  retired,  and  Arundel 
went  up  to  his  own  room,  and  opened  the  two 
packets.     The  first  one  that  claimed  his  atten- 
tion, as  may  easily  be  conjectured,  was  the  one 
given  him  by  Miss  de  Lacy.     Under  the  first 
envelope,  was  a  second,  directed  thus: — "For 
General  Arundel;   to  be  given  him  after  my 
death." — This  superscription  redoubled  his  ea- 
gerness to  see  the  contents,  and  tearing  it  open, 
he  found  the  act  of  divorce,  with  which  he  had 
gratified  Mademoiselle  de  Romainville,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  leave  of  her  at  Paris.     It 
was  still  folded  up  and  sealed  as  when  he  had 
given  it  her.     This  fresh  proof  of  the  undeviat- 
ing  constancy  of  her  affection,  which  had  re- 
mained unshaken  through  so  many  and  such 
heavy  trials,   touched  him  to  the   quick,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  the  most  bitter  self-reproach 
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and  repentance  for  the  unworthy  doubts  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  feel,  he  threw  the  offending 
document  into  the  flames,  as  one  of  the  most 
odious  testimonies  against  him.  When  he  had 
a  little  recovered  from  the  state  of  excitement 
which  these  thoughts  had  produced,  he  opened 
the  packet  given  him  by  her  father,  and  read  the 
following  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  I  have  preferred  setting  down  in  writing 
the  narrative  I  promised  to  give  you,  rather 
than  letting  you  hear  it  from  my  own  lips,  as 
there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  would  be 
equally  painful  to  you  to  hear,  as  to  me  to  re- 
late. You  are  probably,  by  this  time,  aware 
that  I  was  the  half-brother  of  the  late  Lord  de 
Lacy,  whose  title  and  estates  I  have  inherited. 
My  mother  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
French  family  whose  name  I  formerly  bore ; 
but  their  large  possessions  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  last  male  de  Romainville.  My  brother 
was  many  years  older  than  myself,  and  when  my 
father,  after  being  divorced  from  the  first  Lady 
de  Lacy,  married  a  second  wife,  his  son  and 
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heir,  though  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  was 
at  do  pains  to  conceal  the  annoyance  it  caused 
hiin,  or  the  aversion  with  which  he  looked  upon 
her  who  occupied  the  place  that  had  been  his 
mother's. 

"  Between  my  brother  and  myself,  from 
the  earliest  period  that  I  can  recollect,  there 
always  existed  the  most  rooted  and  bitter  en- 
mity. How  it  originated  I  cannot  exactly  say, 
though  probably  the  circumstances  I  have 
already  mentioned  may  account  for  it;  but  I 
remember  perfectly  well,  how  carefully  it  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  our  respective  at- 
tendants, who,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  no 
doubt,  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  our  hatred 
to  each  other.  Nor  was  this  difficult ;  he  was 
cold  and  haughty,  and  continually  fancying  that 
his  position,  as  head  of  so  ancient  a  family  as 
ours,  gave  him  a  claim  to  respect  and  deference 
from  me,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  as  an  in- 
truder, which  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
admit.  My  pride  was  at  least  equal  to  his,  and 
the  violence  of  my  disposition  was  perpetually 
urging  me  to  show  him  that  I  despised  his  pre- 
tensions as  much  as  I  hated  himself.  But  I  will 
not  enlarge  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject.  He 
has  been  summoned  before  that  tribunal  whither 
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I  must  shortly  follow,  and  may  God  forgive  me 
my  sins,  as  freely  as  I  forgive  him  the  injuries 
he  continued  to  inflict  upon  me  to  his  dying 
hour. 

If  I  was  unfortunate  in  that  tie,  which  ought 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  holiest  upon 
earth,   I  thought  it  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
bonds  of  intimate  friendship  which  I   formed 
with  a  boy  of  my  own  age  at  Eton,   and  which 
was  continued  and  improved  by  our  both  be- 
coming inmates  of  the  same  college,  when  we 
removed   to   the  university.      This  was    your 
father — a  man  formed  to  command  the  admi- 
ration and  esteem   of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
where  he  gave  his  friendship,  to  see  it  repaid 
with  unbounded  devotion.     I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  such  warm,  such  sincere 
affection  could  have  existed  between  two  beings 
so  totally  dissimilar  as  Arundel  and  myself.     I 
was  the  creature  of  passion,  obeying  every  fresh 
impulse  and  caprice,  and  treating  every  remon- 
strance with  indifference  and  contempt     Your 
father  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  slightest 
influence  over  me ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, he  rescued  me  from  the  censure  and  dis- 
grace which  my  acts  of  insubordination  but  too 
frequently  deserved.     Much  as  I  tried  his  pa- 
tience and  affection,  they  never  failed;  and  I 
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ended  by  considering  him  almost  in  the  light  of 
one  who  had  a  right  to  exercise  authority  over 
me.  You  may  easily  imagine  that  our  occupa- 
tions were  as  different  as  our  dispositions.  While 
I  employed  all  my  time  in  every  sort  of  dissipa- 
tion, those  hours  which  were  not  devoted  to 
study  were  spent  by  your  father  in  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  and  of  some  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  whom  he  had  obtained  an 
introduction.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  wean 
me  from  the  disgraceful  companions  whose 
society  I  loved.  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
to  gratify  every  passion,  every  caprice,  that 
my  imagination  could  dictate  ;  and  though  I 
ever  listened  to  Arundel's  reproofs  with  pati- 
ence and  respect,  they  seldom  had  on  me  any 
but  a  temporary  effect.  Certainly,  if  I  could 
have  been  saved  from  the  consequences  of  my 
folly  by  the  efforts  of  friendship,  I  should  not 
have  been  forced  to  become  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast  from  my  native  land  during  the  best  years 
of  my  life.  Still  let  me  say  one  thing  in  my 
favour.  I  could  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of 
my  friend,  and  never,  in  my  wildest  moments, 
did  I  utter  a  word  of  ridicule  against  conduct  so 
different  from  my  own,  or  allow  my  associates  to 
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make  him  the  object  of  their  jests.  Thus  passed 
away  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  which  it  was 
intended  I  should  pass  at  the  university,  and  I 
was  already  within  a  few  weeks  of  taking  my 
final  departure,  when  an  event  occurred  that 
sealed  my  fate.  I  was  one  evening  returning  on 
horseback  through  the  park  of  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  I  saw  sitting  under  a  tree,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  path  I  was  following,  a  young 
lady  apparently  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
who  appeared  to  me  the  most  lovely  creature  I 
had  ever  beheld.  To  jump  from  my  horse  and 
approach  her  was  the  work  of  a  moment  At 
first  she  was  not  aware  of  my  presence,  but  as 
soon  as  she  saw  a  stranger  coming  towards  her, 
she  started  up  and  endeavoured  to  withdraw :  I 
was  not,  however,  thus  to  be  baffled.  I  soon 
came  up  to  her,  and  in  reply  to  her  question  of 
what  my  business  was  with  her,  I  told  her  that 
it  was  to  obtain  a  kiss  from  the  fairest  of  created 
beings,  and  followed  up  these  insolent  words 
by  an  attempt  to  embrace  her;  a  short  struggle 
ensued,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  my 
object,  when  I  felt  a  powerful  grasp  laid  upon 
me,  and  a  voice,  which  sounded  to  me  like 
thunder,  cried  out,  '  Down,  down,  de  Lacy,  on 
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your  knees,  and  beg  Miss  Mowbray's  pardon.' 
Involuntarily,  and  as  if  impelled  by  some  power 
I  could  not  resist,  I  did  as  I  was  ordered;  and 
when  I  recovered  from  my  confusion,  I  found 
myself  standing  alone  with  your  father,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  me  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  I 
could  not  stand  his  glance,  and  endeavoured  to 
hide  my  embarrassment  by  some  ill-timed  jest 
on  his  sudden  appearance. 

"  '  De  Lacy/  said  he,  evidently  struggling 
with  some  strong  emotion,  '  as  long  as  I  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  your  amendment,  of  your 
at  last  perceiving  the  degradation  which  you  are 
daily  and  hourly  heaping  upon  yourself,  I  bore 
much ;  my  affection  for  you  was  too  strong  to 
be  shaken,  as  long  as  a  hope  remained;  but 
this  last  outrage  upon  an  unprotected  woman, 
and  the  heartless  manner  in  which  you  allude  to 
it,  prove  to  me  that  your  heart  as  well  as  your 
head  is  in  fault ;  and  from  this  moment  all  is  at 
an  end  between  us.  Adieu,  and  may  you  never 
have  to  repent  the  loss  of  a  true  friend.' 

"  As  he  uttered  these  last  words  he  turned 
away  from  me,  but  they  had  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  me  to  my  senses,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  all 
my  feelings. 
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"'Arundel,'  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into 
bis  arms,  while  the  tears  that  flowed  down  my 
cheeks  testified  my  sincerity,  '  desert  me  not ; 
from  this  moment  I  am  an  altered  man— do  with 
me  as  you  like.  I  see  how  grievously  wrong  I 
have  been,  but  do  not  think  me  quite  incorri- 
gible ;  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  yet  worthy 
of  your  friendship.  I  have  begged  Miss  Mow- 
bray's pardon  upon  compulsion ;  lead  me  to  her 
this  iustant,  that,  by  voluntarily  repeating  it,  I 
may  convince  her  and  you  how  truly  I  repent 
the  insult  I  offered  her.9 

"  Our  reconciliation  was  complete,  and  from 
that  hour  I  abandoned  my  former  associates, 
and  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  the  society 
which  Arundel  frequented.  But  my  passions, 
though  diverted  from  their  former  course,  broke 
out  with  greater  violence  in  a  new  quarter. 
Admitted  by  Arundel's  intercession  into  the 
house  of  Sir  Reginald  Mowbray,  the  father  of 
the  young  lady  I  had  so  grossly  outraged,  I 
soon  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  gave 
way  to  all  the  extravagances  which  the  violence 
of  my  temper  suggested.  In  vain  Miss  Mow- 
bray told  me  repeatedly  that  I  had  nothing  to 
hope  for;  in  vain  Arundel  reasoned  with  me, 
and  repeated  the  same  thing  ;  in  vain  the  frigid 
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politeness  of  Sir  Reginald  himself  endeavoured 
to  make  me  comprehend  how  unwelcome  were 
my  daily  visits  to  Mowbray  Hall;  I  resisted  all 
these  evidences  of  my  senses,  and  persuading 
myself  that  if  I  was  once  armed  with  my  father's 
approbation,  all  difficulties  would  vanish,  I  wrote 
to  my  mother,  to  whom  my  slightest  wish  bad 
ever  been  law,  urging  her  by  every  argument  in 
my  power  to  procure  it  for  me.  In  a  few  days 
the  answer  arrived;  it  was  an  order  from  my 
father  to  leave  the  university  immediately,  with- 
out waiting  even  to  take  my  degree,  and  prepare 
to  travel  abroad  for  the  two  years  which  must 
elapse  before  I  could  attain  my  majority.  Foam- 
ing with  rage,  I  threw  myself  on  my  horse,  and 
gallopped  over  to  Mowbray  Hall.  I  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room  where  Miss  Mowbray 
was  sitting  alone  with  your  father,  who  had 
dined  and  slept  there  the  night  before.  My 
wild  looks  startled  them,  but  I  soon  explained 
the  nature  of  my  visit 

"  *  Yes,"  cried  I,  *  for  the  time  my  enemies 
triumph,  but  in  two  years  I  return  and  claim 
you  as  my  own.  I  ask  no  pledge — I  listen  to 
no  refusal ;  for  be  assured  no  power  in  heaven 
or  earth  can  prevent  your  being  mine ;  and  as 
for  you,  Arundel,  to  your  frien  dship  and  care  I 
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trust,  to  prevent  any  rival  venturing  to  approach 
her.' 

"  *  Indeed,1  said  your  father,  laughing,  '  I 
shall  accept  no  such  office.' 

"  '  But  1/  cried  I,  my  violence  increasing  with 
every  word  I  uttered,  *  take  no  refusal — no  de- 
nial ;  look  to  yourself,  and  see  that  you  discharge 
your  trust  faithfully,  or  you  will  have  bitter  cause 
to  repent  it.' 

"  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  I  left  the 
room  and  the  house,  and  in  another  hour  was 
on  my  road  to  London,  where  my  father  was 
then  residing  with  my  mother  and  brother.  On 
my  arrival  there  I  found  Lord  de  Lacy  reduced 
to  a  state  nearly  resembling  imbecility,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  paralytic  attack,  and  my  brother 
regularly  installed  as  master  of  the  family.  My 
mother,  who  at  no  time  had  possessed  much  de- 
termination or  strength  of  mind,  and  was  now, 
moreover,  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  had  sub- 
mitted without  a  murmur  to  this  arrangement, 
and  had  contented  herself  with  superintending 
the  invalid's  apartment.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  guess  what  hand  bad 
struck  the  blow  which  had,  for  the  time,  de- 
stroyed my  hopes.  My  dislike  to  the  author  of 
it  increased  in  proportion ;  nor  was  his  reception 
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of  me  calculated  to  diminish  it.  As  soon  as  my 
brother  heard  that  I  was  in  the  house,  he  begged 
me  to  come  to  his  room ;  and  there,  without  the 
slightest  show  of  affection  or  even  friendship,  he 
put  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me  to  read,  a 
power  of  attorney,  which  my  father  had  signed  a 
few  days  before,  constituting  him  his  legal  agent 
in  every  thing ;  in  fact,  placing  him  in  his  own 
position. 

u  '  You  see,'  said  my  brother,  when  I  had  pe- 
rused it,  '  I  am  the  person  to  whom  your  obedi- 
ence is  now  due ;  and  I  flatter  my3elf  that  you 
will  not  embitter  your  father's  last  moments  by 
disputing  it.  You  will  to-morrow  set  out  on 
your  travels,  for  which  purpose  you  will  receive 
a  liberal  allowance.  You  are  yet  at  full  liberty 
to  direct  your  steps  to  any  part  of  the  world  you 
please ;  and  you  will  not  be  required  to  return 
before  you  are  of  age.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
you  will  employ  the  next  two  years  more  worthily 
than  you  have  done  the  last;  for  as  yet  you  have 
proved  only  a  disgrace  to  your  family.' 

"  To  this  fraternal  speech  I  made  no  reply.  For 
once  prudence  got  the  mastery  over  my  passions. 
My  father  refused  to  see  me ;  and  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  my  mother,  I  forbore  urging  him 
to  grant  me  an  interview,  which  he  had  evidently 
been  tutored  to  refuse  me. 
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"  The  next  day  I  set  out  on  my  travels ;  and 
hoping  to  calm  the  agitation  of  my  mind  by  the 
rapidity  of  my  movements,  I  hurried  over  a  great 
part  of  the  old  world  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  The  wildest  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  which  had  been  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible 
to  civilized  beings,  were  visited  by  me  in  turns. 
During  this  time,  I  kept  up  no  correspondence 
with  England.  Even  my  mother  was  totally  ig- 
norant of  my  movements ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  my  banishment,  I  returned  to  my  own  coun- 
try, quite  unprepared  for  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  my  position.  Fortunately  for  me, 
the  first  person  almost  I  met  with  in  the  streets 
of  London,  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Turner,  the  son  of  my  father's  steward,  who, 
as  a  boy,  had  often  been  permitted  to  join  in  my 
childish  amusements.  He  was  much  attached  to 
me,  of  which,  in  after-life,  he  gave  the  most 
substantial  proofs.  He  had  just  set  up  as  an 
attorney  in  London;  and,  anxious  to  learn  all 
that  could  most  interest  me,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over,  I  invited  myself  to  his  house. 
Here  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  death  of 
my  father  and  mother,  and,  what  shocked  me 
more  than  either  of  these  events,  of  the  marriage 
of .  Miss  Mowbray  with  your  father.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  describe  the  paroxysm  of  frantic  rage 
into  which  this  intelligence  threw  me.  That 
she,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  my  banishment, 
whose  image  I  had  treasured  up  as  the  idol  of 
my  worship,  the  hope  of  whose  love  had  rendered 
light  the  hardships  and  privations  which  I  had 
gone  through,  should,  during  my  absence,  have 
married  another,  and  that  other  my  most  inti- 
mate friend,  to  whose  care  I  had  confided  my 
dearest  hopes,  seemed  to  my  distempered  imagi- 
nation an  instance  of  treachery  such  as  the  world 
bad  never  witnessed ;  and  I  swore  a  deadly  oath 
— an  oath  which  I  recall  with  shame  and  repen- 
tance— that  I  would  never  forget  or  forgive  it, 
till  I  had  taken  an  ample  revenge. 

"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  my  faithful  friend 
could  calm  me  sufficiently  to  attend  to  business 
which  was  of  real  importance  to  me.  By 
my  mother's  death,  I  became  entitled  to  her 
very  large  fortune — upwards  of  £'200,000.,  but 
my  brother  had,  since  her  death,  adminis- 
tered it  as  my  guardian,  and  it  was  not  un- 
likely I  might  find  some  difficulty  in  recovering  it 
from  him.  Turner,  knowing  the  hatred  that 
existed  between  us,  was  most  anxious  that  I 
should  leave  everything  to  him ;  but  I  was  head- 
strong, and  determined  upon  a  personal  interview. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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What  took  place  at  that  fatal  scene,  I  cannot 
with  any  distinctness  recollect;  but  the  result 
was  this :  that*  stung  by  his  sarcasms  on  my  dis- 
appointed love,  and  burning  to  avenge  the  many 
injuries  I  had  received  from  bim,  I  struck  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  stick  I  held  in  my  hand. 
The  sight  of  his  blood  brought  me  to  my  senses ; 
and  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees  beside  him,  entreating  his 
pardon  and  forgiveness.  But  those  were  words 
of  which  he  knew  not  the  meaning.  Rising  with 
difficulty,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable,  be  rang 
the  bell  violently ;  and  on  the  hasty  entrance  of 
his  servants,  he  desired  tbera  to  seize  the  man 
who  had  just  attempted  to  murder  him. 

'*  My  stupefaction  at  hearing  such  a  charge 
brought  against  me  deprived  me  of  the  power  of 
resistance.  For  some  hours  I  was  kept  a  priso- 
ner, strictly  guarded,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  my 
brother's  house;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  conveyed  in  a  close  carriage  to  what  I  soon 
found  out  to  bea  private  madhouse.  God !  what  I 
suffered  in  that  abode  of  misery  no  words  can 
describe.  At  times,  the  scenes  I  witnessed  ac- 
tually disturbed  my  reason,  and  brought  me 
almost  to  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  wretches 
•with  whom  I  was  compelled  to  associate.  What 
my  brother's  ultimate  intentions  were  I  cannot 
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tell— probably-  to  keep  me  there  for  life ;  but, 
fortunately  for  me,  Turner,  alarmed  at  my  dis- 
appearance, made  enquiries,  which  soon  led  him 
to  a  knowledge,  of  the  whole  transaction.  He 
saw  Lord  de  Lacy,  and  threatened  to  appeal  to 
the  tribunals  if  I  were  not  instantly  set  at  liber- 
ty, and  so  wrought  upon  him,  that  at  length  he 
consented  to  it,  stipulating  that  he  (Lord  de 
Lacy)  should  be  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence. 

"  Accordingly,  after  a  confinement  of  eight 
months,  when  hope  was  beginning  to  desert  me, 
I  was  one  morning  summoned  to  the  parlour  of 
the  director  of  the  establishment,  and  there,  to 
my  terror,  saw  him  whom  I  considered  as  my 
deadliest  foe.  But  eight  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  treatment  I  had  undergone — for  even 
the  lash  had  not  been  spared — had  completely 
subdued  my  courage,  and  I  actually  shook  with 
fear  as  I  stood  before  him. 

"  '  Come  forward,  sir/  said  the  master  of  the 
establishment.  '  Lord  de  Lacy  wishes  to  speak 
to  you.' 

"  Trembling,  I  obeyed.  For  some  minutes 
my  brother  looked  at  me  without  speaking. 

"  At  length  he  said, '  I  trust  you  have  now  re- 
covered your  reason,  and  are  duly  sensible  of 
my  kindness  in  having  caused  you  to  be  Cott- 
le 
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veyed  hither  instead  of  prosecuting  you,  and  per- 
haps sending  you  to  an  ignominious  death,  for 
the   savage  assault  you  made  upon  me.      Mr. 
*  *  #  tells  me  you  are  now  perfectly  sane,  and 
I  have  no  objection   to   setting  you  at  liberty, 
upon  two  conditions;   one  is,  that  you  change 
your  name ;   and  the  other  is,  that  you  leave 
the  country.      If  you  consent,  sign  this  paper, 
and  you  are  free/        Free  !    What    man    can 
know  the  value   of  that  word,  who  has  never 
been  deprived  of  liberty,  the  most  precious  of 
the  gifts  of  Heaven?    I   took  the  paper   from 
bis  hands,  and  with  trembling  haste  affixed  my 
signature  to  it.     Falling  on  my  knees  I  burst 
out  into  an  incoherent  rhapsody  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  and  thanks  to  my  persecutor,  who  had 
at  last  relented,  and  for  which  he  rewarded  me 
with  a  look  of  most  sovereign  contempt,  as  he 
left  the  room.    But  what  was  that  to  me?    I 
was  free  1     In  another  minute  I  was  in  the  arms 
of  Turner,  who  had  insisted  on  accompanying 
my  brother,  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  be 
present'at  the  interview.     By  his  care  my  health 
was  soon  reestablished,    and    he   had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  from  Lord  de  Lacy  my  for- 
tune unimpaired.     By  bis  advice  I  embarked  for 
India,  and  entered  into  partnership  there  with 
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One  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Calcutta,  named 
Brown  ;  I  soon  after  married  his  daughter,  the 
mother  of  my  Gertrude.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, I  had  become  a  calm,  steady  man  of 
business,  with  no  other  thought  than  that  of 
making  money;  but  though  dead  to  all  other 
passions,  I  still  nourished  the  desire  of  venge- 
ance against  those  whom  I  considered  as  my  bit- 
terest enemies.  Lord  de  Lacy,  your  father,  and 
even  your  angelic  mother,  by  turns  excited  my 
rage,  as  I  thought  on  the  days  that  were  past.  It 
was  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  that  on  a 
rumour  reaching  me  that  Arundel  Castle  was  to 
be  sold,  I  sent  instructions  to  Turner  to  buy  it 
at  any  price,  in  the  name  of  my  father-in-law. 
The  idea  that  I  had  dispossessed  the  head  of  the 
Arundel  family  of  his  last  patrimonial  possession, 
was  balm  to  my  soul,  and  I  gloried  in  the  thought 
that  in  a  few  years  I  should  be  able  to  establish 
myself  in  his  place,  and  insult  his  fallen  state 
with  my  splendour  and  magnificence.  Soon 
after  came  the  news  of  your  father's  death,  and 
I  wept  with  rage  at  the  thought  that  I  had  thus 
lost  one  victim. 

"  But   soon    afflictions   came  upon    myself; 

my    father-in-law    died;    I   found     myself   in 

possession  of  almost  fabulous  wealth,  but  that 

ould  not  restore  my  peace  of  mind.    The  next 
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year  took  my  poor  wife  from  me,  who,  although 
I  had  never  loved  her  perhaps  with  the  ardour  of 
a  first  love,  had  by  her  gentleness  and  virtues 
wound  herself  about  my  heart.     My  little  girl's 
health,  too,  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  climate. 
India  was  become  distasteful  to  me.    I  longed 
for  change,  and  having  wound  up  my  affairs  re- 
turned to  England.     Then  it  was  that,  for  the 
first  time,  I  came  to  Arundel  Castle,  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  there ;  but  when  I  found  that 
your  mother  was  so  near  a  neighbour,  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  living  so  near  one  I  had 
so  passionately  loved,  and  who  I  thought  had 
treated  me  so  ill.  Fool  that  I  was,  still  to  be  the 
victim  of  such  a  miserable  delusion,  to  close  my 
mind  so  wilfully  to  the  recollection  that  she  had 
ever  rejected  my  proffered  love,  and  that  your 
father  had    refused  to  accept  my  confidence. 
Shall  I  confess  that  it  is  only  within  a  few 
months  that  I  have  seen  my  conduct  in  its  pro- 
per light?    When,  on  the  death  of  my  brother, 
I  took  possession  of  his  papers,  1  found  amongst 
them  several  letters  from  your  father  to  me, 
which  Lord  de  Lacy  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
of  forwarding.     In  them  his  whole  conduct  was 
explained,  in  a  manner  that  I  think  would  have 
satisfied  even  me  in  my  most  froward  mood.    He 
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had  long  loved  your  mother  before  I  knew  her, 
and  her  hand  was  already  promised  to  him,  al- 
though circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  keep  their  engagement 
strictly  secret  till  he  came  of  age.  Every  word 
of  these  letters  breathed  sentiments  of  the  most 
ardent  friendship,  and  awoke  a  corresponding 
feeling  in  my  heart,  to  which  it  had  long  been  a 
stranger*  Thank  God!  he  never  knew  how 
unworthy  I  was  of  such  affection.  The  last 
letter  he  wrote  me,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
expressed  nothing  but  sorrow  for  the  obstinate 
silence  I  maintained  towards  him,  and  a  fear 
that  time  and  absence  had  made  me  completely 
forget  him.  But  enough  of  this;  my  story  is 
almost  finished.  I  retired  to  France,  and  having 
procured,  through  the  assistance  of  Turner,  the 
documents  necessary  to  establish  my  rank,  I 
found  the  means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  King 
himself,  to  whom  I  told  my  story,  and  my  de- 
sire to  settle  in  his  dominions.  My  secret  was 
faithfully  kept ;  even  my  daughter  was  ignorant 
of  it ;  and  I  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  as 
a  French  subject.  Having  purchased  the  estate 
of  Romainville  of  an  ex-financier,  who  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  making  a  large  profit  by 
his  bargain,  I  assumed  the  title  belonging  to  it} 
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bj  which  alone  I  was  known  in  France.  The 
rest  of  my  history  you  are  acquainted  with.  Soon 
after  my  last  arrival  in  England,  Turner  sug- 
gested to  me  the  propriety  of  furnishing  myself 
with  every  document  necessary  to  establish  my 
claim  to  the  title  of  de  Lacy,  in  the  event  of  my 
brother's  death,  who  was  still  unmarried,  and  in 
a  very  infirm  state  of  health.  Him  I  never  saw. 
An  iudirect  attempt  at  reconciliation,  soon  after 
my  return,  had  been  met  with  unabated  scorn, 
and  I  never  renewed  it.  At  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  I  came 
into  undisputed  possession  of  the  title  and  estates, 
thanks  to  the  precaution  of  my  faithful  Turner, 
whom  I  had  soon  after  the  grief  of  losing.  My 
tale  is  finished.  My  life  has  been  a  stormy  one, 
but  I  trust  I  have  at  length  reached  the  haven  of 
peace,  and  that  the  remainder  of  my  days  will 
be  blessed  by  witnessing  the  happiness  of  my 
children." 

Such  was  the  narrative  which  Lord  de  Lacy 
bad  put  into  Arundel's  hands,  and  it  served 
to  explain  in  a  great  measure,  though  it  could 
not  justify,  the  conduct  .of  the  former,  during 
the  early  times  of  Arundel's  acquaintance  with 
his  daughter.  His  harshness  and  injustice  were 
accounted  for,  though  Arundel  had  some  diffi- 
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culty  in  comprehending  bow  a  man  of  sense  and 
education,  whose  more  recent  conduct  proved  the 
innate  goodness  of  his  heart,  could  have  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  for  so  many  years  the  prey 
of  his  ungovernable  passions.  The  subject  was 
not  a  pleasing  one,  and  lie  turned  with  joy  to 
one  of  a  happier  complexion.  What  a  difference 
had  twelve  short  hours  made  in  his  destiny  !  His 
happiness  was  now  secure  ;  no  doubts,  no  uncer- 
tainty remained ;  and  his  gratitude  to  Heaven 
was  as  unbounded  as  the  blessings  which  had 
been  thus  unexpectedly  poured  upon  him.  It 
was  rather  late  when  he  rose  next  morning,  and 
when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  found  breakfast 
was  already  over,  and  Ellen  sitting  alone  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  Henry,"  cried  she,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him  ;  "  I  need  not  ask  you  if  your  visit  was  an 
agreeable  one.  Its  length  speaks  in  its  favour ; 
but  you  muct  tell  me  how  you  like  Miss  de 
Lacy?" 

"  Of  all  things,  I  assure  you,"  said  her 
brother ;  "  she  has  no  more  ardent  admirer  than 
myself." 

"  Ah !"  rejoined  his  sister,  "  but  you  must 
know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  before  you  can  fully 
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appreciate  her ;  you  will  like  her  better  every 
time  you  see  her." 

'( I  am  sore  I  hope  so,"  said  Arundel,  "  as  I 
mean  to  marry  her." 

"  Now  do  not  let  him  begin  quizzing  me," 
said  Ellen,  turning  to  her  husband,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room.  "  I  know,  Henry,  you 
think  I  want  to  make  a  match  for  you,  as  I  tried 
to  do  when  you  were  last  here;  but  you  are  quite 
mistaken,  I  assure  you ;  my  ill  success  then  has 
sickened  me  of  such  attempts  for  the  future." 

*  But,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  Arundel,  «  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  such  attempts.  I  am 
going  to  marry  Miss  de  Lacy." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  make  you  out ; 
but  at  all  events,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  I  wish 
you  success  from  my  heart." 

"  My  dearest  sister,"  replied  Arundel,  "  it  is 
not  success  but  joy  you  must  wish  me ;  I  tell  you 
I  am  going  to  marry  Miss  de  Lacy." 

"  What  can  he  mean,  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Hammond  to  her  husband ;  "  he  must  be  out  of 
his  senses." 

u  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  some  joke,  I  sup- 
pose, which  he  will  explain,  when  he  has  laughed 
at  us  long  enough,"  replied  Charles,  who,  won- 
derful to  say,  was  rather  out  of  temper,  his  bai- 
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tiff  baring  just  informed  him  of  the  death  of  a 
favourite  cow  in  childbed. 

"  Well,  Ellen,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  cannot  ex- 
plain what  wants  no  explanation.  I  have  told 
you  a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  if  you  will  not  be- 
lieve me,  I  cannot  help  it.  Tell  me  what 
evidence  you  want  to  corroborate  my  assertion, 
and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  get  it." 

"  Oh  1  I  believe  you,"  said  his  sister ;  "  at 
least  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  am  sure  you  are 
laughing  at  me." 

"  Will  Miss  de  Lacy's  assurance  that  I  am 
only  telling  the  truth,  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes/'  said  Ellen,  laughing ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  I  must  wait  a  long  time  for  that." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see;  in  the  meantime,  will 
you  drive  out  with  me  in  your  phaeton  ?" 

"  With  pleasure ;  will  you  order  it,  Charles, 
and  I  will  be  ready  in  a  minute." 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour,  Arundel  handed  his  sister  into  a  pretty 
little  low  carriage,  drawn  by  two  white  ponies, 
which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  female  readers, 
I  beg  to  assure  them,  possessed  long  flowing 
manes  and  tails.  A  postilion,  and  a  steady  old 
groom,  by  way  of  outrider,  completed  the  equi- 
page, which  was  a  perfect  one  in  its  way. 
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"  And  now,  Henry,"  said  his  sister,  "  where 
shall  we  go;  I  put  myself  completely  under 
your  direction." 

"  Do  you  so  ?M  replied  her  brother ;  "  then 
we  will  go  to  Arundel  Castle ;"  and  before  Ellen 
could  recover  from  her  surprise,  they  had  already 
taken  that  direction.  "  For  Heaven's  sake," 
said  she  at  length,  "  what  are  you  going  to 
do?' 

"  Going  to  do ! — why  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  and 
Miss  de  Lacy,  to  be  sure.  "  I  think,"  added 
he,  smiling,  "  I  cannot  do  less  after  their  hospi- 
tality to  me  yesterday.  Besides,  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  but  natural  I  should  wish  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  my  future  bride." 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  not  say  a  word  that  could 
induce  Miss  de  Lacy  to  suppose  we  had  been 
talking  about  her,  as  we  have  beeu,"  said  his 
sister,  who  began  to  be  a  little  nervous  at  her 
brother's  unusual  spirits,  and  the  furious  pace  at 
which  he  kept  urging  the  postilion  to  drive. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  replied  he,  "  what  can  you 
take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  be  so  in* 
delicate  as  to  say  a  word  that  could  cause  Miss 
de  Lacy  one  unpleasant  feeling  ?" 

Ellen  felt  a  little  reassured  by  these  words, 
and  the  quiet  way  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
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For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  endeavouring  in 
her  own  mind  to  explain  his  extraordinary  con- 
duct to  her  satisfaction,  but  a  violent  jolt  soon 
turned  her  thoughts  to  her  own  safety. 

"  I  wish,  dearest  Henry,"  said  she,  "  you 
wpuld  let  James  go  a  little  slower;  we  have  plenty 
of  time." 

But  her  prayer  was  in  vain,  as  was  also  the 
respectful  suggestion  of  the  old  groom,  that  the 
ponies  were  little  used  to  galloping — that  he 
feared  their  wind  would  be  broken  ;  and  indeed 
the  sweat,  running  in  streams  down  their  fat 
sleek  sides,  bore  sufficient  evidence  to  the  un- 
wonted nature  of  their  exertions.  But  Arundel 
was  inexorable. 

"  Ellen,  dearest,  you  must  indulge  me  for 
once,  and  if  I  kill  your  ponies  I  will  give  you  a 
pair  a  thousand  times  prettier." 

And  so  saying,  he  urged  them  to  fresh  efforts 
by  sundry  pokes  with  his  stick.  Henry  Arundel, 
it  was  fortunate  for  you  that  in  those  days  Mr. 
Martin  had  not  entered  upon  his  legislatorial 
duties. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  the  distance  w,as  ever 
travelled  over  before,  or  in  all  human  probability 
ever  will  be  again,  they  arrived  at  the  castle,  the 
doors  of  which  flew  open  to  adroit  them,  and 
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Ellen  ascended  the  ball  steps,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  rejoice  at  having  escaped  with  whole 
bones,  or  to  be  apprehensive  of  what  next  Arun- 
del might  take  it  into  his  head  to  do,  for,  by  this 
time,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  he  must 
be,  if  not  totally  out  of  his  senses,  at  least  under 
the  influence  of  monomania  as  far  as  regarded 
rapid  motion.  She  had  little  timefr  however,  for 
thought,  for  they  were  immediately  ushered  into 
a  drawing-room,  in  which  sat  Lord  de  Lacy  and 
his  daughter.  The  former,  whose  gout  had  quite 
vanished,  rose  to  receive  them,  and  the  latter, 
hastily  advancing  to  greet  Ellen,  said — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Hammond,  this  is  indeed  kind." 

But  before  Ellen  could  say  any  thing  in  reply, 
to  her  horror  and  amazement,  she  saw  Arundel 
slip  by  her,  and  take  Miss  de  Lacy's  hand,  which 
he  pressed  to  his  lips. 

"  I  have  brought  my  sister  with  me,"  said  he, 
"  to  hear  a  confirmation  of  my  happiness  from 
your  lips,  without  which  she  refuses  to  believe 
it" 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  ladies 
blushed  deepest  at  this  address;  Ellen  felt  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  at  this  fetal  confirmation 
of  her  brother's  insanity,  but  before  she  had  time 
to  say  a  word  to  excuse  it,  she  found  herself 
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locked  in  Miss  de  Lacy's  arms,  and  could  per- 
ceive the  old  Lord  shaking  Arundel  most  cor- 
dially by  the  hand. 

w  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  former,  "  you 
had  better  conduct  Mrs.  Hammond  to  your  own 
room,  and  leave  this  young  gentleman  with  me, 
as  we  have  much  to  talk  about." 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  again  summoned  to  the  drawing-room, 
Ellen  was  informed  of  all  those  eventful  particu- 
lars, which  had  at  length  terminated  in  the  rea- 
lization of  her  brother's  dreams  of  happiness. 

Nor  was  the  interview  between  Arundel  and 
Lord  de  Lacy  less  satisfactory.  Without  further 
alluding  to  the  past  than  to  agree  to  bury  it  in 
complete  oblivion,  they  both  gave  a  free  course 
to  their  joyful  anticipations  of  the  future.  Lord  de 
Lacy's  feelings  of  esteem  and  admiration  for  his 
future  son-in-law  had  long  been  such,  that  it 
only  required  a  personal  knowledge  of  him  to 
ripen  them  into  affection  ;  and  Arundel  only  re- 
membered that  he  saw  before  him  the  father  of 
his  Gertrude,  the  man  who  was  about  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  the 
hand  of  bis  only  daughter.  Charles  Hammond, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  join  them,  and  to 
whom  his  wife  had  imparted  the  joyful  intelli- 
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gence  in  a  short  note  of  eight  pages,  which  she 
found  time  to  concoct  while  the  lovers  were  re- 
peating for  the  hundred-thousandth  time  tows 
of  eternal  love,  arrived  to  dinner ;  and  Arundel, 
when  he  at  last  found  himself  surrounded  by 
all  he  loved  upon  earth,  and  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  seeing  every  wish  dearest  to  bis 
heart  speedily  gratified,  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming,  that  the  sufferings  he  had  endured, 
the  hardships,  the  agonies  of  mind  he  had  gone 
through,  had  they  been  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, would  have  been  more  than  repaid  by 
such  a  moment.  Little  more  remains  to  be 
told. 

The  settlements  made  upon  his  daughter  by 
Lord  de  Lacy  were  of  the  most  princely  descrip- 
tion.    Arundel  Castle  and  all  its  dependencies, 
with  many  a  broad  acre  besides,  were  restored  to 
the  heir  of  its  ancient  lords ;  and  when  Henry 
Arundel  and  Gertrude  de  Lacy  stood  at  the 
altar  of  the  village  church,  to  exchange  before 
heaven  and  man  those  vows  which  bound  them 
together  for  life,  and  which  had  so  long  been 
registered  in  their  hearts,  the  immense  concourse 
of  people  from  every  part  of  the  country  who 
crowded  around  them,  and  the  joy  silently  de- 
picted upon  every  countenance  or  venting  itself 
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in  prayer  for  their  mutual  happiness,  sufficiently 
manifested  the  satisfaction  universally  felt  at 
the  prosperity  which,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of 
years,  once  again  shed  its  beams  upon  that 
ancient  house. — Esto  perpetua. 


CONCLUSION. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to  conclude 
this  tale  without  giving  some  further  slight  ac- 
count of  the  principal  personages  who  have 
figured  in  it  Lord  de  Lacy  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers  a  few  years  after  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  but  not  before  she  had  presented  him 
with  two  living  proofs  that  his  honours  were  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  being  extinct.  His 
kindness  of  heart  and  universal  benevolence 
had  won  for  him  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men ;  and  whatever  the  errors  and  failings  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  had  been,  he  amply 
expiated  them  by  the  solid  virtues  of  his  later 
years.  He  died  mourned  and  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  an  epitaph  which,  when  deserved, 
speaks  more  for  the  worth  of  its  object  than 
volumes  of  laboured  panegyric. 
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At  his  death,  Mrs.  Arundel,  or  rather  Lady 
de  Lacy,  for  his  title  descended  in  the  female 
line,  became  the  possessor  of  all  his  immense 
wealth ;  and  even  for  that  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated in  France,  she  was  offered,  many  years 
afterwards,  an  indemnity  out  of  the  funds  de* 
voted  to  that  purpose  under  the  Restorations 
but  which,  with  her  husband's  approbation, 
she  declined  receiving.  A  more  gratifying 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  services  in 
the  armies  of  France  were  held  had  been  offered 
to  her  husband,  by  the  wonderful  man  who 
had  attained  the  throne  of  that  country  which 
they  had  both  so  long  considered  as  their  own. 
On  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  one 
of  the  first  persons  to  whom  that  proud  distinc- 
tion was  awarded,  was  General  Arundel;  "a 
name/'  said  the  patent,  "  which  was  still  held 
dear  by  Frenchmen,  as  belonging  to  one  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  to  victory  and  fame." 

Arundel  and  Lady  dc  Lacy  are  still  alive, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  family;  and  are 
amongst  the  very  few  who,  after  forty  years  of 
marriage,  can  safely  say  that  each  succeeding 
year  of  their  wedded  life  has  found  them  still 
more  sensible  of  its  blessings. 
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Charles  Hammond  and  Ellen  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  happy  and  contented, 
and  died  a  few  years  ago  within  a  month  or  two 
of  each  other.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hammond 
had  long  since  departed  this  life,  and  Arundel 
was  left  guardian  to  such  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces  as  were  not  yet  of  age — a  trust  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  he  discharged  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity. 

De  Beauvoisin  was  released  at  the  same  time 
as  Lafayette  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  by 
the  peace  between  France  and  Austria,  and  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  rose  rapidly  in 
her  armies.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz. 

St,  Firmin  married  his  Italian  Countess,  and 
being  disabled  by  his  wounds  from  pursu- 
ing his  military  career,  returned  to  France. 
His  admiration  of  the  talents  of  Buonaparte 
made  him  one  of  his  most  ardent  partisans ;  and 
on  the  creation  of  the  empire,  his  devotion  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  named  a  senator.  With 
Arundel  he  always  kept  up  a  regular  corres- 
pondence; and  during  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens,  paid  a  visit  to  Arundel  Castle  with  his 
wife,  where  the  cordiality  of  their  reception 
proved  that  time  had  effected  no  change  in  the 
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feelings  of  their  hosts.  It  is  but  right  to  add, 
that  if  St.  Firmin's  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
glory  had  induced  him  to  abandon  his  first  love, 
the  Republic,  for  the  more  splendid  pageantry 
of  the  Empire,  he  was  amongst  the  very  few 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor  to  the 
last,  untainted  by  the  examples  of  those  who, 
after  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity, 
deserted  him  at  the  approach  of  the  hurricane 
which  swept  him  from  the  first  throne  of  the 
universe,  to  a  distant  grave  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  one  who  played 
an  important  part  in  one  portion  of  our  story,  and 
for  whom  we  have  always  entertained  a  strong 
feeling  of  interest.  Coralie,  or  we  should  rather 
say,  Madame  Lariviere,  returned  to  France 
with  her  husband,  who  had  acquired  an  ample 
fortune.  There  he  repurchased,  for  a  compa- 
ratively trifling  sum,  his  patrimonial  estate,  on 
which  he  resided  till  his  death.  Respected  by 
her  neighbours — for  her  conduct  since  her  mar- 
riage has  ever  been  above  reproach,  and  none 
knew  her  former  history — Coralie  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  the  best  society  of  the  province,  of 
which  she  proved  the  brightest  ornament,  and 
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over    which    she    soon    obtained    a    complete 
ascendancy.     Her    husband    died    before   the 
restoration;  and  owing,  in  a  great  measure, to 
her  influence,  her  son  was  elected,  as  soon  as  he 
attained  the  proper  age,  deputy  for  the  depart- 
ment to  which  they  belonged.     Of  liberal  poli- 
tics, he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1830,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  placing 
on  the  throne  of  France  its  present  monarch. 
Too  independent  to  take  office,  he  is,  however, 
on  excellent  terms   with  the  court;  and  it  is 
whispered  by  those  in  the  secret,  that,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  he   has  been  called  to  the 
private  councils  of  the  Citizen  King.    Of  late 
years  his  mother  has  resided  almost  entirely  at 
Paris,  where  her  ample  fortune  enables  her  to 
keep  a  large  establishment,  and  give  the  best 
dinners  in  that  dinner -eating  metropolis — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  no  doubt,  contributes  greatly 
to  her  son's  political  importance.    Her  daughter 
married,  during  the  empire,  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  Faubourg  St, 
Germain,  to  the  fortunes  of  which  her  marriage 
portion  proved  a  very  agreeable  addition.     Un- 
fortunately, the  present  state  of  society  at  Paris 
prevents  her  seeing  much  of  her  mother  or  her 
brother,  whose  politics  are  diametrically  oppo- 
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site  to  those  of  her  husband  and  his  family ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few  more  such  marriages 
will  produce  a  healthier  state  of  things,  and 
heal,  by  the  ties  of  domestic  affection,  the 
wounds  produced  by  political  enmity. 


THE   END. 
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